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There  are  many  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Fletcher, 
Dominion  Entomologist  and  Botanist,  who  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  designed  to  erect  some 
memorial  at  Ottawa  to  this  distinguished  and  unsel- 
fish scientific  worker.  In  no  portion  of  the  Domin- 
ion was  his  work  more  appreciated  than  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  his  readiness  to  help 
others,  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  kindness  of  heart 
won  for  him  many  sincere  and  ardent  friends  who 
will  gladly  contribute  to  this,  worthy  object.  Sums 
of  one  dollar  and  upwards  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Gibson,  the  treasurer  of  the  fund,  at 
Ottawa. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Fraser,  wife  of  Dr.  Fraser,  principal  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Halifax.  Mrs.  Fraser  was  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Jas.  Hunter,  of  Fredericton.  She  had  been 
an  invalid  for  some  years,  and  during  her  enforced 
retirement  has  written  many  pretty  stories  and 
illustrated  articles  for  children's  magazines.  We 
tender  our  sincere  sympathy  to  Dr.  Fraser  for  the 
loss  of  a  devoted  wife  and  companion. 

The  reports  that  have  come  to  the  Review  show 
that  both  Arbor  Day  and  Empire  Day  were  well 
observed  in  the  schools.  Not  only  was  Arbor  Day 
celebrated  by  the  good  old-fashioned  custom  of 
cleaning  up  the  school  house  and  grounds,  but  in 
many  sections  by  the  planting  of  shade  trees  and 
flower  beds,  and  in  some  instances  school  gardens 
were  started.  Empire  Day  was  very  generally 
observed  by  exercises  in  the  schoolroom  and  lessons 
on  the  geography,  history  and  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  and  its  dependencies,  in  addition  to 
public  school  entertainments,  in  which  the  patriotic 
element  was  conspicuously  present. 
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respecting  population,  with  high  ideals  and  standards  of 
life,  running  streams,  plenty  of  trees,  the  fragrance  of 
clover  blossoms  and  flowers,  fresh  fruits  and  innumerable 
other  satisfactions.  In  brief,  here  is  a  satisfying  place  in 
which  to  found  a  home. 

I  have  discussed  with  leading  men  from  England  the 
desirability  of  directing  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration into  the  Maritime  Provinces.  There  might  not  be 
during  the  first  few  years  such  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
available  wealth  as  from  prairie  farming,  but  there  might 
be  general  success  with  few  failures.  The  land  is  suitable 
for  growing  almost  every  crop  of  the  Northern  tempera- 
ture zone.  It  has  a  climate  healthful  and  reliable  as  to 
rainfall  and  temperature,  and  good  markets  for  all  classes 
of  products  at  the  doors. 


Good  Words. 

Principal  J.  W.  Robertson,  of  Macdonald  College, 
has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  has  done  valuable  service  for  the 
improvement  of  its  rural  schools  and  for  agriculture. 
Speaking  recently  of  the  many  advantages  enjoyed 
by  these  provinces,  he  used  these  words,  which 
should  be  carefully  pondered  by  many  who  are 
inclined  to  look  elsewhere  for  better  conditions: 

For  myself,  were  I,  even  with  my  present  knowledge 
of  Canada,  now  coming  to  the  Dominion  as  a  new  settler, 
I  would  rather  come  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  to  make 
a  home  for  myself  than  to  try  the  fortunes  of  the  West. 
Here  one  finds  invigorating  climate,  good  schools,  a  law- 


An  Injustice  to  Teachers. 

In  the  material  progress  made  in  Sydney,  N.  S., 
during  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  that  enterprising  city  have  kept  pace,  to  a 
great  extent,  with  its  industrial  development.  Its 
board  of  school  commissioners  has  the  reputation 
of  having  among  its  members  wise,  energetic  and 
capable  men,  progressive  in  their  ideas  and  anxious 
to  have  their  schools  fully  equal  to  the  best  in 
Canada.  The  teachers  of  Sydney  are,  as  a  class, 
efficient,  and  ambitious  to  do  their  share  in  this 
educational  work.  No  more  loyal  and  devoted 
body  of  teachers  is  to  be  found  anywhere. 

There  is  a  rule,  however,  apparently  sanctioned 
by  a  majority  of  the  Sydney  board — that  of 
periodically  dismissing  and  re-engaging  teachers — 
which  should  spedily  fall  into  disuse.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  it  anywhere  in  these  days.  It  is  a  relic 
of  the  past.  School  boards  that  may  have  adopted 
the  practice  have  soon  seen  its  injustice  and  have 
abandoned  it,  or  have  become  so  ashamed  of  it  as 
not  to  insist  on  its  provisions  being  carried  out. 
Again,  no  self-respecting  teacher  will  long  submit 
to  this  indignity,  and  the  consequence  is  that  any 
board  persisting  in  such  a  course  is  likely  to  lose 
its  best  teachers. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Moore,  the  supervisor  of  the  Sydney 
schools,  has  very  plainly  pointed  out  to  the  board 
the  duty  it  owes  to  its  teachers.  In  his  report, 
which  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Daily  Post, 
he  make9  this  statement :  "  Assuredly  no  end  is 
served  by  periodically  suspending  the  sword  of  dis- 
missal over  the  heads  of  your  teachers,  and  during 
a  portion  of  every  year  casting  them  into  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  their  continuance  on  the  staff. 
If  this  board  wishes  to  obtain  and  retain  the  services 
of  the  best  class  of  teachers,  if  it  is  desirous  of 
having  in  the    schools    teachers  who  can  feel  that 
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they  arc  citizens  of  this  city,  and  who  can  identify 
themselves  with  the  life  of  the  community,  the 
I>olicy  in  question  should  he  discontinued.  In  the 
conduct  of  private  business  affairs,  the  policy  which 
you  pursue  would  be  considered  folly." 

Supervisor  Moore  plainly  intimates  that  this 
policy  is  unworthy,  and  not  to  be  expected  of  such 
a  body  of  men  as  should  constitute  a  board  of 
school  commissioners.  He  further  says  that  he 
will  never  countenance  it  to  the  extent  of  re-applv- 
ing  for  his  own  position. 

The  board  will  in  fairness  agree  with  Supervisor 
Moore  that  justice  to  its  teachers  demands  that  no 
such  narrow  restriction  should  be  placed  on  them. 
His  plain  words  will  no  doubt  have  their  effect  in 
convincing  the  board  that  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  city  will  be  best  served  bv  showing  fair 
play  to  its  teachers. 


A  Day  in  May. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  what  a  doe  relationship 
there  is  between  the  colours  of  the  trees  in  autumn 
and  those  of  spring-  The  crimson  leaves  of  the 
red  maple  in  Octolx-r  give  place  to  the  scarlet  flow- 
ers that  appear  in  early  May,  before  the  leaves  are 
unfolded  from  the  bud.  The  birches  and  poplars 
that  had  a  wealth  of  golden  leaves  in  October  now 
display  their  catkins — bright  yellow  tassels  droop- 
ing from  leafless  twigs.  Did  you  n.>.»ce  what  an 
abundance  of  these  flower  clusters  the  white  birch 
had  this  season?  Everywhere  in  late  May  the  rich 
soft  brown  colours  of  the  opening  amelanchier 
(bilberry)  buds  recall  the  hay  red  leaves  of  this 
tree  in  Octol>er.  And  there  are  other  tints  and  hues 
that  may  suggest  the  passing  of  one  season  and 
the  dawning  of  another. 

Rut  what  can  surpass  the  varied  tints  of  green 
that  ad<>rn  the  front  of  May?  From  day  to  day, 
as  the  month  advances,  the  green  foliage  becomes 
more  decided,  and  mingled  with  it  are  the  bright 
warm  colours  of  amelanchier  and  maples — tints 
that  suggest  that  the  sunlight  of  the  past  summer 
may  have  been  caught  and  imprisoned  in  the  buds 
l>cforc  the  sleep  of  winter  came  upon  them. 

Have  you  noticed  the  great  variety  of  colouring 
in  these  trees  of  early  spring — the  bright  crimson 
(lowers  of  the  tamarack,  the  dainty  red  tufts  that 
adorn  the  pistillate  catkins  of  the  alder  and  haze', 
the  masses  of  red  on  the  maples  and  the  waving 
yellow  catkins  of  the  birch,  soon  to  he  followed  bv 
the  pure  white  blossoms  of  the  amelanchier  and 
cherry5  What  an  orderly  procession,  trw->,  of  bright 
blossoms    do    we   sec   beneath    these    trees    peeping 


out  from  the  dried  leaves  of  last  autumn, —  the 
maytlower  (in  bloom  during  the  first  days  of  June 
in  deep  woods),  the  hepatica,  the  blood-root,  the 
spring  beauty,  the  trilliums,  and  the  host  of  early 
flowers  that  old  and  young  delight  to  welcome 
again ! 

May  and  June  are  the  months  for  nature  study. 
It  is  so  easy  to  kindle  enthusiasm  at  that  season 
when  awakening  buds  and  flowers  and  birds  call 
you  to  come  out  of  doors.  Children  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  flowers  of  early  spring.  If  the  teacher 
is  willing  to  be  interested,  and  has  just  a  little 
love  of  nature,  she  can  help  open  the  eyes  of  child- 
ren to  what   spring  is  and  what   it  means  to  them. 


Principal  H.  V.   B.  Bridges. 

In  this  month's  Supplement  there  is  a  portrait 
of  one  of  our  educational  leaders  which  most  of 
the  readers  of  the  Review,  especially  recent  gradu- 
ates of  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing.  Hed'.ey  Y.  B. 
Bridges.  M.  A.,  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Normal  School  in  1906,  on  the  retirement  of  Prin- 
cipal Crocket,  and  during  the  three  intervening 
years  he  has  filled  that  position  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  very  acceptably  to  the  students,  by  whom 
he  is  greatly  esteemed. 

Principal  Bridges  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Xew  Brunswick  in  1881.  leading  his  class  and 
taking  honours  in  mathematics  and  philosophy.  In 
his  freshman  year  he  won  the  classical  scholarship. 
a  coveted  prize  among  undergraduates. 

After  graduation,  Mr.  Bridges  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Park  Barrack  school,  Frcdericton, 
and  shortly  after  he  entered  the  collegiate  school 
as  mathematical  master,  for  which  his  natural  bent 
and  his  studies  at  the  university  specially  fitted 
him.  In  1R88  he  was  appointed  inspector  of 
schools  for  York  County,  his  inspectorate  also  in- 
cluding certain  additional  parishes  in  adjacent 
counties.  During  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
that  he  held  this  position  he  proved  a  very  popular 
and  efficient  officer. 

Although  no'  specially  trained  in  normal  school 
work.  Principal  Bridges'  university  education  and 
his  experience  in  the  schoolroom  and  as  inspector 
have  proved  a  cood  preparation  for  his  present 
work.  His  fine  personal  bearine  and  n  natural 
case  and  dignitv  of  manner  contribute  to  his  success 
in  the  classroom,  while  his  ordcrlv  and  logical  habit 
of  mind  cxce'lent  iudement.  and  a  capacity  to  add 
to  his  resources  In-  observation  and  reading,  are 
characteristic  of  his  work  as  r\  teacher. 
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The  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  in 
Prussia. 

Hermann  C.   Henderson,  M.  A. 

Secondary  schools  in  Prussia,  as  in  other  states 
of  Germany,  are  of  three  types:  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Real  gymnasium  and  the  Oberrealschule.  These 
all  have  a  nine  years'  course,  and  contain  pupils 
from  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
As  a  condition  for  entrance,  the  pupils  must  have 
taken  at  least  three  years  in  an  elementary  or  pre- 
paratory school  which  may,  or  may  not  be,  in  con- 
nection with  the  higher  school.  The  work  covered 
in  the  nine  years  corresponds  roughly  to  our  work 
from  Grades  IV  to  VIII  inclusive,  the  high  school 
course,  and  at  least  our  first  two  years  at  college. 
The  graduate  of  any  one  of  the  three  types  of  school 
is  admitted  without  further  examination  to  the 
university,  and  may  begin  to  study  for  his  chosen 
profession. 

The  difference  in  the  three  classes  of  schools  are 
differences  of  curricula,  which  in  turn  represent 
correspondingly  different  educational  aims  and 
demands.  The  historic  gymnasium  still  has  its 
nine  years  of  Latin  and  six  of  Greek;  the  ober- 
realschule has  nine  years  of  French  and  six  years 
of  English,  but  no  ancient  language ;  while  the 
realgymnasium,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
classical  traditions  of  the  past  and  the  practical 
demands  of  the  present,  has  nine  years  Latin,  seven 
years  French  and  six  years  English,  but  no  Greek. 
Natural  science  and  mathematics  receive  the  most 
attention  in  the  oberrealschule  and  the  least  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  struggle  in  favour  of  equal 
rights  for  the  graduates  of  the  realgymnasium  and 
the  oberrealschule  with  those  of  the  gymnasium 
has  been  long  and  bitter,  and  was  not  fully  accom- 
plished until  1900,  when  by  imperial  edict  the  three 
schools  were  put  on  the  same  official  footing,  and 
the  universities  opened  their  doors  to  the  graduates 
of  all  three  alike. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question  how  it  is 
that  the  graduate  of  the  German  secondary  school 
with  but  the  same  number  of  years  actual  school 
work  as  the  graduate  of  the  American  high  school 
(normally,  twelve  years  in  all)  is  in  scholastic 
attainments  at  least  two  years  in  advance  of  the 
latter  fin  languages,  whether  ancient  or  modern, 
three  or  four  years  in  advance),  various  factors 
must  be  reckoned  with,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  which   is   the  superior  training  of  the  teacher. 
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What  the  requirements  are  that  must  be  met  by  the 
prospective  Prussian  secondary  teacher  (or  ober- 
lehrer)  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  indicate. 

The  first  uniform  requirement,  to  be  sure,  is  that 
he  himself  shall  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  three 
types  of  high  school ;  the  second  that  he  must  pass 
the  state  examination,  which  in  turn  presupposes  a 
minimum  of  three  years  at  the  university.  In  con- 
versation with  a  number  of  teachers  and  with 
official  examiners,  I  find  that  four  years  university 
attendance  is  the  average  time,  while  five  and  even 
six  years  is  not  uncommon.  (Back  of  this  protract- 
ed university  sojourn  there,  however,  usually 
"  hangs  a  tale.")  During  this  time  the  prospective 
teacher  may  have  taken  his  doctor's  examination, 
but  as  this  has  no  particular  bearing  upon  the  more 
important  state  examination,  the  doctor's  degree  is 
regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  luxury. 

The  state  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
(a)  required,  consisting  of  philosophy  (including 
history  of  philosophy,  logic  and  psychology), 
pedagogy,  German  literature  and  biblical  and  church 
history;  and  (b)  elective,  in  which  each  candidate 
presents  himself  in  three  subjects,  with  such  com- 
binations as  Latin,  Greek  and  history ;  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry ;  English,  French  and  German, 
etc.  In  coming  up  for  examination  the  candidate 
states  which  of  his  three  subjects  he  wishes  to  teach 
in  the  upper  classes  and  which  in  the  lower,  and 
the  examination  is  varied  accordingly.  The  ex- 
amination is  conducted  at  various  university  centres 
by  a  commission  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the 
university  professors,  a  "  schoolman,"  usually  the 
director  of  a  secondary  school  and  a  member  of  the 
provincial  board  of  education.  The  examination 
itself  in  both  parts  is  oral,  but  it  is  preceded  by  the 
writing  of  two  theses,  for  which  a  period  of  four 
months  is  given,  though  an  extension  of  time  may 
be  granted.  In  the  case  of  perspective  teachers  ot 
French  or  English,  there  is  the  additional  require- 
ment of  a  French  or  English  impromptu  composi- 
tion, for  which  three  hours'  time  is  allowed. 

When  theses  have  been  accepted  and  the  exam- 
ination passed,  the  would-be  teacher  is  ready  for 
the  two  years  required  professional  training.  For 
the  first  of  these  two  years  he  is  assigned  to  a 
Koenigliches  Paedogogischcs  Seminar  or  teacher's 
training  class  in  connection  with  some  selected 
secondary  school.  The  number  in  a  seminar  at  any 
one  time  is  usually  limited  to  six.  These  begin  at 
once  an  extended  course  of  observation  of  the  work 
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in  the  various  classes.  After  a  few  weeks  each 
candidate  is  in  addition  assigned  to  regular  class 
instruction  under  supervision.  This  is  varied 
throughout  the  year  so  as  to  cover  each  of  the  sub- 
jects he  expects  to  teach,  and  in  different  classes. 
For  this  work  he  makes  careful  daily  preparation, 
and  he  gets  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  criticism 
of  the  class-teacher,  and  at  stated  times  of  the 
director  and  his  feilow-candidates.  Twice  each 
week  throughout  the  year  the  candidates  meet  in 
conference  the  director  and  one  of  the  other  teach- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  of  school 
organization,  methods  of  instruction,  discipline,  etc. 
Reports  are  made  on  assigned  topics  and  on  current 
educational  literature.  During  the  year  each 
candidate  must  present  an  extended  essay  or  thesis 
on  some  assigned  educational  subject.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  if  the  candidate's  work  has  been  ap- 
proved, he  is  assigned  to  another  school  for  a  second 
year,  this  time,  as  a  regular  instructor  under  super- 
vision, but  usually  without  pay.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  year,  if  everything  is  satisfactory,  the  teacher 
is  entitled  to  hold  a  position  as  a  fully  accredited 
obcrlchrer,  and  in  some  tin  years  more  may  be 
dignified  by  the  title  of  professor! 

This  making  of  a  Prussian  teacher  has  been  a 
long  process,  but  it  brings  its  coin  pet)  sat  ions : 
primarily  to  the  schools  which  arc  enabled  in  each 
subject  to  secure  ex[>ert  instruction  ;  and  secondarily 
to  the  teacher  himself,  who  is  now  in  a  position  of 
honour,  with  an  assured  salary  that  increases  re- 
gularly at  stated  intervals  for  twenty  years,  and 
with  an  ample  pension  awaiting  him  when  forced 
to  retire  through  sickness  or  old  age. 

Our  German  friends  believe  in  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  means  by  which  it  is  made  such 
deserve  careful  consideration. 

Berlin,  May  5,  19x39. 


I  Mr.  Henderson,  who  as  our  readers  may  re- 
member, is  a  native  and  a  teacher  of  New  i'.runs- 
wick,  and  more  recently  has  been  instructor  in  the 
State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  was  chosen  last 
year  to  proceed  to  Germany  and  study  the  systems 
of  education  there,  especially  the  Realgymnasium 
of  Stralsund  near  the  Baltic,  for  which  he  was 
appointed.  He  has  made  pood  use  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  observations  which  he  scut  to  the 
Rf.vif.w  will  Ik-  carefully  studied.  Here  is  a  lesson 
for  us. — Editor.] 


A  Visit   to  an  English  School. 

By   Principal  G.  R.  Marshall,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

One  fine  morning  last  September,  after  a  heavy 
rain  the  day  before,  1  started  from  the  home  of  a 
friend  in  Wallasey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Mersey,  to  visit  one  of  the  public  schools  in  that 
town.  The  little  English  robins,  with  their  breasts 
no  longer  scarlet,  but  now  more  nearly  a  dull  orange, 
were  chirping  in  the  hedge  bushes  that  lined  the 
lanes  and  divided  the  fields ;  larks  hopped  about  in 
the  meadows,  which  were  as  green  as  ours  are  in 
the  spring;  the  new  houses  of  brick  and  cement, 
with  tile  roofs,  and  the  old  ones  of  stone  and  lime, 
with  slate  roofs,  glistened  in  the  morning  light,  and 
to  a  teacher  from  Nova  Scotia  visiting  the  place  for 
the  first  time  the  whole  scene  formed  a  beautiful 
and  inspiring  picture. 

At  the  comer  of  the  school  grounds,  which  were 
enclosed  by  a  low  brick  wall  and  covered  with 
asphalt  pavement,  was  a  cottage  of  tasty  design  for 
the  use  of  the  janitor. 

The  school  building  was  two  storeys  high,  with 
a  pitched  roof,  and  was  more  highly  ornamented 
with  dormer  windows  and  gables  than  any  school 
building  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  It  was 
large  enough  to  contain  six  class  rooms,  and  an 
assembly  hall  on  each  floor,  and  had  an  annex  with 
six  class  rooms  and  assembly  hall  also. 

I  entered  the  main  building  by  a  door  marked 
"Hoys'  Entrance,"  and  proceeded  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  first  floor.  I  noticed  that  the  steps 
were  made  of  stone,  the  racks  in  the  cloak-room  were 
of  iron,  the  partitions  of  brick,  and  the  floors  of 
short  blocks  of  wood  embedded  in  cement;  so  the 
building  was  practically  fire-proof. 

The  head  master  received  me  in  a  cosy,  little 
office,  brightened  and  warmed  by  a  fire  in  an  open 
grate.  He  informed  me  that  he  did  not  have  con- 
trol over  the  whole  building,  but  only  the  one  floor. 
He  had  six  assistants,  who  taught  the  boys  over 
seven  years  of  ape.  He  had  no  class  of  his  own, 
but  devoted  his  time  to  supervising  the  work  of  his 
assistants.  The  girls  over  seven  years  of  ape  were 
taught  on  the  ground  floor  by  six  teachers  under  the 
directions  of  a  head  mistress,  who  spent  her  time 
supervising  their  work.  The  children  under  seven 
were  taught  in  the  annex  by  six  teachers  under  the 
directions  of  still  another  head  mistress.  The  work 
of  the  three  departments  was  as  distinct  as  though 
they  were  in  different  parts  of  the  city.     Even  the 
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text-books  were  not  the  same.  In  England  no  one 
series  of  text-books  is  prescribed,  but  the  school 
boards  provide  the  different  kinds  asked  for  by  the 
head  teachers. 

Soon  a  whistle  was  blown,  and  the  boys  marched 
in  to  the  sound  of  music  played  on  a  piano.  They 
stood  in  ranks  while  they  sang  an  opening  hymn, 
and  the  head  master  read  a  portion  of  the  scripture, 
after  which  they  knelt  and  responded  in  concert  at 
certain  places  in  a  prayer  that  was  offered. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  clear  glass  in  the 
partitions  between  the  class-rooms  and  the  cor- 
ridors, so  that  the  head  master  could  see  just  what 
was  going  on  in  a  room  without  entering  it.  I 
noticed  that  the  desks  of  the  teachers  and  those  of 
the  pupils  in  the  front  rows  stood  on  the  floor,  but 
those  of  the  other  pupils  were  arranged  in  tiers,  each 
row  standing  higher  than  the  one  in  front  of  it. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  first 
lesson  was  the  Scriptures.  I  heard  a  class  discuss, 
in  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  way,  Teter's 
escape  from  prison.  The  next  lesson  I  heard  was 
on  Venice.  The  children  in  the  common  schools  of 
England  do  not  have  lessons  to  prepare  at  home, 
so  these  pupils  were  learning  the  lessons,  not  recit- 
ing them.  An  outline  of  the  lesson  was  written  in 
exercise  books,  and  geographical  readers,  maps  and 
pictures  were  used  to  impress  important  facts  upon 
the  memory.  A  very  practical  lesson  in  descriptive 
composition  was  listened  to  in  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  girls'  department.  The  head  mistress  in  this 
department  informed  me  that  the  names  of  absent 
pupils  were  sent  every  morning  to  a  truant  officer, 
who  investigated  the  cause  of  absence  at  once.  She 
also  said  that  regular  classes  in  physical  training 
were  conducted  in  the  play  ground  when  the  weather 
was  fine,  and  in  the  assembly  halls  when  it  was 
stormy.  They  also  encouraged  out-of-door  games, 
by  holding  inter-school  contests  at  certain  times.  I 
came  away  with  the  impression  that  the  people  of 
that  town,  at  least,  were  thoroughly  assured  of  the 
advantages  of  a  good  elementary  education,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  determined  that  their  children 
should  have  the  best  that  was  to  be  had  even  at  a 
considerable  expense. 


From  a  subscriber  who  is  not  a  teacher:  The 
Review  must  be  a  great  inspiration  to  teachers,  for 
those  who  are  not  teachers  find  it  most  interesting. 

M. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature. — IX. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Le  Morte  Darthur.  j 
How  Arthur  Came  to  be  King. 

In  the  days  when  L'ther  i'endragon  was  King 
of  England,  there  was  living  in  the  land  a  magician 
called  Merlin,  the  same  who  made  the  Round  Table. 
Uther  i'endragon  wanted  the  wise  and  beautiful 
lady,  Igraine,  for  his  wife,  and  Merlin  promised 
that  he  should  have  her,  and  that  a  son  should  be 
born  to  them,  but  on  one  condition.  As  soon  as 
the  child  was  born,  he  was  to  be  given  up  to  Mer- 
lin. The  King  promised  that  this  should  be  done, 
and  all  fell  out  as  Merlin  had  said.  King  Uther 
and  the  beautiful  Igraine  were  married  "with  great 
mirth  and  joy."  And  when  their  little  son  was 
born,  the  King  commanded  two  knights  and  two 
ladies  to  take  the  child,  wrapped  in  a  cloth  of  gold, 
and  give  it  to  a  poor  man  whom  they  would  find 
at  the  postern  gate.  This  poor  man  was  Merlin; 
he  took  the  baby,  and  gave  him  to  a  good  and  noble 
lord,  Sir  Ector,  to  be  brought  up.  He  was  christen- 
ed Arthur,  and  the  good  Sir  Ector  and  his  wife 
cared  for  him  as  their  own  son. 

Years  went  by,  and  there  came  a  day  when  King 
Uther  fell  sick  of  a  sore  malady.  Then  his 
enemies  came  against  him,  and  killed  many  of  his 
people,  and  won  a  great  battle.  Merlin  came  to 
the  King  and  said,  "  Sir,  ye  must  to  the  field,  even 
if  ye  ride  in  a  horse-litter.  For  ye  shall  never 
have  the  better  of  your  enemies  unless  ye  yourself 
be  there."  So  King  Uther  was  carried  out  in  a 
litter  with  his  host.  They  overcame  the  enemy 
and  slew  many  of  their  people,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight;  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  king- 
dom. But  soon  the  King  fell  ill  again,  and  be- 
came speechless.  Merlin  said  that  it  was  God's 
will  that  he  should  not  recover,  but  that  he  would 
speak  once  before  he  died.  Merlin  and  all  the 
barons  came  before  the  King,  and  Merlin  said, 
"  Sir,  shall  your  son,  Arthur,  be  king  of  t  his 
realm  after  your  days?"  Then  Uther  I'endragon 
said  in  hearing  of  them  all,  "I  give  him  God's 
blessing  and  mine,  and  bid  him  claim  the  throne." 
Then  King  Uther  died,  and  was  buried  as  a  king 
should  be. 

There  was  great  confusion  in  the  kingdom,  for 
every  one  of  the  great  lords  wanted  to  be  king. 
So  Merlin  went  to  (he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  head  of  the  church  in  England,  and  ad- 
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vised  him  to  summon  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
to  come  to  London  at  Christmas  time.  For.  he 
said,  Jesus  Christ  had  come  to  this  earth  at  Christ- 
mas to  be  King  of  mankind,  and  of  His  mercy  He 
would  show  by  some  miracle  who  should  be  King 
of  England.  All  the  lords  and  gentlemen  who  bore 
arms  came  to  London,  and  as  they  were  praying, 
long  before  daylight,  in  the  greatest  church  in 
London,  there  was  seen  in  the  churchyard  a  great 
square  stone;  in  the  middle  of  it  there  was  an  anvil 
of  steel  a  foot  high,  and  sticking  in  the  anvil  was  a 
fair  sword.  Round  about  the  sword  were  written 
in  gold  these  words:  "Whoso  pulleth  out  this 
sword  of  this  stone  and  anvil  is  rightwise  king  born 
of  all  England." 

The  Archbishop  told  the  people  not  to  leave  the 
church  until  the  service  was  done ;  but  when  the 
service  was  over,  they  all  went  out  together  to  see 
the  stone  and  the  sword.  And  when  they  read  the 
words,  every  man  who  wanted  to  be  king  tried  to 
pull  out  the  sword ;  but  no  one  could  move  it.  Then 
the  Archbishop  said,  "He  is  not  here  that  shall 
achieve  the  sword,  but  doubt  not  that  God  will 
make  him  known." 

Ten  knights  were  appointed  to  guard  the  sword 
night  and  day,  and  the  lords  and  gentlemen  all 
stayed  in  London,  trusting  that  Cod  would  show 
who  was  to  be  king.  On  New  Year's  Day,  after 
service  in  the  church,  they  all  rode  off  to  justs  and 
tournaments,  and  among  them  was  Sir  Ector,  with 
his  son,  Sir  Kay,  who  had  lately  been  knighted, 
and  Arthur,  who  still  thought  that  lie  also  was  Sir 
Lctor's  son.  Sir  Kay  had  forgotten  his  sword,  and 
he  asked  Arthur  to  ride  back  to  their  lodging  for  it. 
"  I  will  well,"  said  Arthur,  and  rode  fast  after  the 
sword.  l!ut  when  he  came  to  the  house,  he  could 
not  get  in,  for  everyone  had  gone  to  see  the  just- 
ing. Arthur  was  vexed,  but  he  said  to  himself, 
"  I  will  ride  to  the  churchyard  and  take  the  sword 
that  sticketh  in  the  stone,  for  my  brother  shall  not 
be  without  a  sword  this  day."  So  when  he  came 
to  the  churchyard  Sir  Arthur  alighted  and  tied  his 
horse  to  the  stile,  and  so  he  went  to  the  tent  and 
found  no  knights  there,  lor  they  were  all  at  the 
justing;  and  so  he  handled  the  sword  by  the 
handles,  and  lightly  and  fiercely  pulled  it  out  of 
the  stone,  and  took  his  horse  and  rode  his  way  till 
he  came  to  his  brother,  Sir  Kay,  and  delivered  him 
the  sword. 

Sir  Kay  knew  at  nine  what  sword  it  was,  and 
showed  it  to  his  father,  and  said,  "  Sir,  lo  here  is 


the  sword  of  the  stone:  wherefore  I  must  be  king 
of  this  land."  Sir  Ector  took  his  two  sons  back 
to  the  church,  and  there  he  made  them  tell  him 
solemnly  the  truth  about  the  sword.  Kay  said 
that  Arthur  had  given  it  to  him,  and  Arthur  told 
how  he  had  got  it.  "  Now,"  said  Sir  Ector,  to 
Arthur,  "  I  understand  ye  must  be  king  of  this 
land;  for  Cod  will  have  it  so;  for  there  should 
never  man  have  drawn  out  this  sword  but  he  that 
shall  be  rightwise  king."  Sir  Ector  then  told 
Arthur  to  see  if  he  could  put  the  sword  back  where 
it  was,  and  pull  it  out  again.  "That  is  no  mastery," 
said  Arthur.  So  he  put  the  sword  into  the  stone, 
and  Sir  Ector  tried  to  pull  it  out  and  failed;  and 
Sir  Kay  tried,  and  he  failed ;  then  Arthur  tried,  and 
pulled  it  out  easily.  Then  Sir  Ector  and  Sir  Kay 
kneeled  down  before  Arthur.  But  Arthur  said, 
"  Alas,  mine  own  dear  father  and  brother,  why 
kneel  ye  to  me?"  And  Sir  Ector  told  him  then 
that  he  was  not  his  father,  nor  Sir  Kay  his  brother, 
but  that  he  was  Uther's  son.  Arthur  was  very 
sorry,  and  it  grieved  him  to  have  Sir  Ector  say, 
"  Sir,  will  ye  be  my  good  and  gracious  lord  when 
ye  are  king?"  "Else  were  I  to  blame,"  said 
Arthur,  "  for  ye  are  the  man  in  the  world  that  I 
am  most  beholding  to,  and  my  good  lady  and 
mother,  your  wife,  that  as  well  as  her  own  hath 
fostered  me  and  kept.  And  it  ever  it  be  Cod's  will 
that  I  be  king,  ye  shall  desire  of  me  what  I  may 
do,  and  I  shall  not  fail  you :  Cod  forbid  1  should 
fail  you." 

Then  they  went  and  told  the  Archbishop  all 
about  it.  And  on  Twelfth  Day  the  barons  came 
together  and  tried  again  to  pull  out  the  sword. 
But  no  one  could  pull  it  out  but  Arthur.  The  lords 
were  very  angry  that  a  boy  should  be  made  king, 
so  the  decision  was  put  off  until  Candlemas,  and 
the  ten  knights  were  set  to  watch  the  sword  again. 

At  Candlemas  many  more  lords  came  to  try  to 
win  the  sword,  but  none  could  do  it.  Only  Arthur 
pulled  it  out  easily.  The  barons  were  still  more 
angry,  and  said  they  would  try  again  at  Easter. 
But  at  Easter  it  was  just  the  same,  so  they  made 
another  delay  until  Pentecost. 

"  And  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  all  manner  of 
men  assayed  to  pull  at  the  sword,  but  none  might 
prevail  but  Arthur;  and  he  pulled  it  out  before  all 
the  lords  and  commons  that  were  there,  wherefore 
all  the  commons  cried  at  once.  '  We  will  have 
Arthur  unto  our  king;  we  will  put  him  no  more 
in  delav,  for  we  all  see  that  it  is  God's  will  that  he 
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shall  be  our  king,  and  who  that  holdeth  against  it 
we  will  slay  him.'  And  therewithal  they  kneeled 
down  all  at  once,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  cried 
Arthur  mercy,  because  they  had  delayed  him  so 
long.  And  Arthur  forgave  them.  And  so  anon 
was  the  coronation  made,  and  there  was  he  sworn 
unto  his  lords  and  the  commons  for  to  be  a  true 
king,  to  stand  with  true  justice  from  thenceforth 
the  days  of  this  life." 

Arthur  kept  his  promise  and  was  a  true  king. 
With  the  help  of  his  knights  of  the  round  table  he 
conquered  all  of  Wales  and  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
He  also  went  over  seas  with  his  army  and  fought 
against  the  Romans  and  the  Saracens,  and  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope.  He  and  his  knights 
had  many  wonderful  and  fortunate  adventures. 
But  the  end  of  his  reign  is  sad  to  tell  of.  Soon 
after  he  was  crowned,  Merlin  had  told  him  that 
the  man  who  should  destroy  him  would  be  born  on 
May  day.  So  Arthur  sent  all  over  the  kingdom 
and  had  all  the  babies  that  were  born  on  May  day 
put  in  a  ship  and  sent  over  the  sea.  The  ship  was 
wrecked,  and  all  the  children  were  drowned,  except 
one,  Mordred,  the  son  of  Arthur's  sister.  He  was 
cast  ashore,  and  a  kind  man  found  him  and  brought 
him  up.  When  he  was  fourteen,  he  came  back  to 
his  own  country,  and  afterwards  he  rebelled  against 
Arthur,  and  gathered  an  army  and  made  himself 
king.  There  was  a  terrible  battle,  in  which  Mord- 
red was  killed  and  Arthur  was  sorely  wounded. 
But  this  would  never  have  happened  if  it  had' not 
been  for  the  unfaithfulness  of  Queen  Guenever, 
Arthur's  wife,  and  of  Sir  Lancelot,  his  most 
famous  and  honoured  knight.  Through  their 
treachery  the  noble  fellowship  of  the  round  table 
was  broken  forever. 

After  the  battle,  Arthur  was  borne  away  in  a 
barge  by  three  fair  queens,  and  his  people  saw  him 
no  more.  Queen  Guenever  and  Sir  Lancelot  re- 
pented bitterly  for  their  sin  and  the  ruin  it  had 
made.  "  Through  thee  and  me  is  the  flower  of 
knights  and  kings  destroyed,"  said  Guenever  to 
Lancelot,  when  she  saw  him  for  the  last  time. 
Guenever  became  a  nun,  and  Lancelot,  after  years 
of  penitence,  became  a  priest.  They  died  in  the 
same  year,  trusting  that  God  would  forgive  and 
receive  them  for  Christ's  sake. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  Morte  Darthur;  but  the 
book  contains  many  other  stories.  Some  of  them 
are  not  very  good  reading  for  us,  because,  while 
there  is    much    good  in    them,    there  is  much    evil 


mixed  with  it.  And  worse  than  that,  some  things 
that  we  know  to  be  evil,  people  of  those  days 
thought  good.  But  let  us  hear  what  Caxton  has 
to  say  about  this  : 

I  have  set  it  in  print,  to  the  intent  that  noble  men  may 
see  and  learn  the  noble  acts  of  chivalry,  the  gentle  and 
virtuous  deeds  that  some  knights  used  in  those  days,  by 
which  they  came  to  honour,  and  how  they  that  were 
vicious  were  punished,  and  oft  put  to  shame  and  rebuke; 
humbly  beseeching  all  that  shall  see  and  read,  that  they 
take  the  good  and  honest  acts  in  their  remembrance,  and 
follow  the  same.  Wherein  they  may  find  many  joyous 
and  pleasant  histories,  and  noble  and  renowned  acts  of 
humanity,  gentleness  and  chivalry.  For  herein  may  be 
seen  noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness, 
hardiness,  love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate, 
virtue  and  sin.  Do  aft<:r  the  good,  and  leave  the  evil, 
and   it   shall   bring  you  to  great   fame  and   renown. 


[Questions  have  been  asked  about  the  spelling  and  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "Le  Morte  Darthur."  It  means  "the 
death  of  Arthur."  In  the  inscription  that  Caxton  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  book  (called  a  colophon),  he  says  that  it  is 
"entitled  le  morte  Darthur,  notwithstanding  it  treateth  of 
the  birth,  life  and  acts  of  the  said  King  Arthur,  of  his 
noble  knights  of  the  round  table,  their  marvellous  conquests 
and  adventures,  the  achieving  of  the  same  great,  and  in 
the  end  the  dolorous  death  and  departing  out  of  this  world 
of  them  all. 

Other  forms  of  the  title  are :  Mort  Artus,  Mort  Arthure, 
La  Morte  d'Arthure,  Mort  d'Arthur,  Morte  Arthur,  and 
Morte  d'Arthur. 

Professor  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University,  has 
identified  the  author  of  Le  Morte  Darthur  with  Sir 
Thomas  Malory,  of  Newbold  Revell,  in  Warwickshire, 
who  was  a  member  for  his  county  in  1444-5,  and  died  in 
1471.  (See  "The  Arthur  of  the  English  Poets,"  by  How- 
ard Maynadier).] 

[In  the  first  paragraph  of  Lesson  VIII,  in  the  May 
issue,  "  thirteenth  "  should  read  "  fifteenth,"  as  is  obvious 
from  the  date,   1585,  given  below.] 


Messrs.  Hatheway  &  Co.,  of  St.  John,  N.  B., 
have  evolved  this  year  quite  a  good  scheme  of  letter 
writing  which  ought  to  stimulate  our  school  child- 
ren to  use  the  pen  freely  and  well.  They  offer  a 
prize  list  of  $890,  in  all  545  prizes,  for  the  best 
written  letters  sent  them  by  any  boys  or  girls  from 
eight  to  fifteen  years  old.  Some  of  the  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  written  letters  are  $10.00  each,  others 
$5.00,  others  $3.00,  while  there  are  500  prizes  of 
lesser  value.  This  firm  had  a  similar  competition 
about  eight  years  ago,  and  many  of  the  prizes  went 
to  French  pupils  in  Kent  Co.  N.  B.,  which  showed 
these  children  had  very  careful  instruction  in  letter 
writing. 
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Isle  de  Sainte   Croix. 

I  love  thee  in  thy  sunny  moods, 

Oh  bcauti.'ul  St.  Croix; 
When   restless  waves  low-lapping  play 

Round  pier  and  rock  and  buoy. 

I  love  thee,  too,  when  sullen,  dark, 

With  sombre  clouds  o'erhung, 
The  myriad  voices  of  the  deep 

Are  from  thy  black  depths  wrung. 

When  white-capped  waves  in  angry  might 

Across  thy  bosom  ride, 
And  surging  to  the  ocean  vast 

Are  lost  in  Fundy's   tide. 

Historic  stream!     Fuil  many  a  tale 

May  of  thy  shores  be  told ; 
But  there  is  one  1  love  the  best. 

To  me  it  ne'er  grows  old. 

Tis  of  the  Frenchman,  'ere  the  foot 

Of  white  man  pressed  the  sod; 
The  Indian  only  knew  thy  -hi ires 

Or  through  thy  forests  trod. 

From   sunny   France   in  days  of  yore 
They  came — a  gallant  band — 
And  blithely  spake  of  hardships 
In  a  new  and  untried  land. 

Their  leader  was  the   Sie'ir  de   Monts, 
And  with  him  brave  Champlain ; 

To  claim  for  France  a  virgin  land 
They  crossed  th'   Atlantic's  main. 

Oh  little   Island  of   St.   Croix, 
To  me  'tis  strange,  though  true, 

That  lor  thur  first  wild  settlement 
They  tixed  their  choice  on  youl 

The   rigorous   winter   -hut   them   in, 

<>rim  sickness  chimed  it-  prey, 
And  maii>    a  longing  eye  looked  out 

Across  that   storm-tossed  bay. 

■re  and   fifteen  lonely  graves! 
Ye  guard  your   secret  well  ; 
Oh  little  wave-worn  barren   isle 
Amid  the  ocean's  swell! 

When   winter's  chain-   at    length   were  loosed. 
And  spring  brought  hoj.e  om<    more, 

They  bade  farewell  to  those  that   -lcpt 
And    sailed    for    Scotia'-    -hor< 

Oh  little  Island  of  Si    Croix  ' 

The  centuries  come  and  go  ; 
The  tide  goes  moaning  o'er  th«ir  graves 

With   ceaseless   ebb   and    flow! 

But   well   they   -leep — tho-e   pioneers 

Of  this  our  native  land. 
And  in  her  annals  cherished  deep 

Their  memories  shall  stand. 


Shiretowns   of  New   Brunswick. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  text-books  have  for 
many  years  been  somewhat  misleading  as  regards 
the  shiretowns  of  the  various  counties  of  New 
Brunswick,  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers to  the  following  list  taken  from  chapter  2  of  the 
Consolidated  Statutes  of  1903 : 

County.  Shiretown 

Restigouche Parish   of    Dalhousie. 

Gloucester Parish  of  Bathurst. 

Northumberland Parish  of  Newcastle. 

Kent Parish  of  Richibucto. 

Westmorland Parish  of  Dorchester. 

Albert Parish  of  Hopewell. 

City  and  County  of  St.  John City  of  St.  John. 

Charlotte Parish  of  St.  Andrews. 

Kings Parish  of   Hampton. 

Queens Parish  of  Gagetown. 

Sunbury.  Parish  of  Burton. 

York...    City  oi   Kredericton. 

Carleton.  .Parish  of  Woodstock. 

Victoria Parish  ^ii  Andover. 

Madawaska Town  of  Edmundston. 

l""rom  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  there  is  in 
realitv  no  such  county  a>  St.  John,  the  egal  name 
being  "City  and  County  of  St.  John;'  also,  there 
are  but  three  cities  or  towns  which  arc  included 
under  the  title  shiretowns,  the  remaining  being 
parishes.  This  list  is  the  same  as  appeared  in  the 
consolidated  statutes  oi  1S70.  hence  must  have 
remained  unchanged  since  the  province  was  divided 
into  counties.  D. 


St    Stephen,  N    B 


M.  E.  V 


Tongue  Twisters. 

Here  are  live  sentences  difficult  to  articulate 
smoothly.  Take  mie  or  two  of  them;  pronounce 
them  carefully,  distinctly,  to  the  school  just  alter 
coming  in  from  recess,  and  have  the  whole  room 
pronounce  them  after  you  in  concert;  and  repeat. 
Do  the  same  every  day  lor  two  or  three  months, 
now  and  then  changing  the  sentences.  It  will  have 
a  wonderful  influence  on  the  articulation  in  the 
reading  classes,  if  you  are  clever  and  spirited  in 
managing  it : 

1.  "  A  growing  gleam  glowing  green." 

2.  "  The  bleak  breeze  blighted  the  bright  broom 
blossoms." 

3.  "  Six  thick  thistle  sticks." 

4.  "  Two  toads  tried  to  trot  to  Tedbury." 

5.  "  She  stood  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Smith's  fish 
sauce  shop  welcoming  him  in." — Western  Journal 
of  Education. 
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Violet's  Adventure. 

A  Little  Girl's  Story, 

Violet  walked  along,  swinging  her  basket  on  her 
arm,  and  humming  a  little  tune.  She  was  a  very 
sweet  little  girl,  and  she  was  gathering  flowers  in 
the  woods  to  take  to  her  Aunt  Jane,  who  was  sick. 
On  spying  a  lovely  bunch  of  violets,  she  hastened 
to  gather  them,  and,  sitting  down,  she  arranged 
them  in  her  basket.  Then,  taking  some  cakes  from 
her  pocket,  she  ate  a  lunch;  and,  as  she  felt  tired, 
she  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  against  an  old  tree- 
trunk. 

But  she  was  soon  aroused  by  a  great  chattering 
and  chirping.  On  looking  up,  she  saw  a  troop  of 
squirrels  walking  on  their  hind  legs  in  a  circle 
around  her.  When  they  saw  they  had  succeeded 
in  waking  her,  they  went  aside  and  began  to  talk 
in  low  tones.  Then  the  largest  one  came  up  to 
Violet,  and,  making  a  comical  bow  that  almost  upset 
him,  said  in  a  high-pitched,  squeaky  voice,  "  I  think 
I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  a  Violet."  "  Yes, 
Violet  is  my  name,''  she  answered  smiling.  "Well," 
he  continued,  "  we  have  a  message  for  you  from 
Queen  Jumper;  she  wishes  to  see  you  at  once." 

"  But  I  cannot  come,"  Violet  exclaimed.  I  haven't 
asked  Aunt  Jane's  permission."  "  Oh,  never  mind 
that,  just  follow  us,"  Racer  said,  for  that  was  his 
name.  After  thinking  a  moment,  Violet  got  up, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  see  how  small  she  had 
become. 

They  soon  joined  the  others,  and,  going  through 
a  little  bower  that  was  formed  by  the  trees  and 
vines,  she  found  herself  in  front  of  a  huge  tree. 
On  touching  a  button,  Racer  disclosed  to  view  a 
little  door.  They  all  marched  in  and  up  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  a  large  room.  Here  were  squirrels  run- 
ning about  in  every  direction,  some  with  trays, 
others  with  beautiful  robes  of  dark  red  and  gold. 
Violet  felt  very  bewildered,  and,  sitting  down  on 
the  nearest  chair,  she  waited  patiently  for  the 
appearance  of  Racer,  who  was  to  take  her  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Presently  she  saw  a  dear  little  squirrel  coming 
towards  her.  When  it  got  in  front  of  Violet,  it 
told  her  to  get  ready,  as  Her  Majesty  would  like 
to  see  her  in  half  an  hour.  So  Violet  got  up  and 
followed  her  into  a  cosy  little  room.  Lying  on  the 
bed  was  the  most  beautiful  dress  she  had  ever  seen. 


with  slippers,  stockings,  gloves,  and  a  sweet  little 
fan  to  match.  They  were  made  of  a  kind  of  gold 
gauze  that  glistened  and  sparkled  like  diamonds. 

"  Oh,  what  a  dear,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  Her 
Majesty's  dress?"  "Why,  no,"  replied  Chirpy, 
"  it  is  for  you  to  wear ;  there  is  going  to  be  a  grand 
ball  to-night,  and  you  are  to  go."  "Oh,  how  de- 
lightful!" Violet  said  as  she  danced  about  and 
clapped  her  hands. 

She  was  soon  quite  ready,  and,  slipping  on  the 
beautiful  gold  slippers  with  the  diamond  buckles, 
she  stood  up  to  view  herself  in  the  glass.  "  Why," 
she  exclaimed,  "  its  even  prettier  than  Daisy's  dress 
that  she  wore  to  the  party."  And  being  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  survey  of  herself,  she  sat  down  in  a 
chair  to  wait  for  Racer.  But  she  hadn't  long  to 
wait,  for  he  soon  appeared,  dressed  in  a  dark  red 
velvet  suit,  trimmed  with  gold  braid  and  buttons  to 
match. 

On  seeing  Violet,  he  stood  still,  and  backed  up 
against  the  wall  and  winked  and  blinked  his  funny 
little  bright  eyes  till  Violet  had  to  laugh  at  him,  he 
looked  so  funny.  At  last  he  recovered  himself, 
and,  making  a  big  bow.  he  offered  Violet  his  arm, 
and  led  her  to  a  large  folding  door  which  was 
opened  by  two  pages. 

The  room  was  a  large  one.  brightly  lighted.  At 
one  end  was  a  platform  made  of  mother-of-pearl, 
with  a  large  gold  chair  set  with  precious  stones, 
that  twinkled  and  gleamed  like  stars.  Sitting  in 
this  chair  was  a  squirrel  dressed  in  beautiful  robes 
and  holding  a  wand  in  her  hand.  She  was  the 
dearest  and  sweetest  squirrel  Violet  had  ever  seen. 
And  when  she  was  presented  to  her.  she  was  not 
afraid  or  nervous,  as  she  had  expected  she  would  be. 

The  squirrels  kept  arriving,  all  chattering  away 
in  great  glee ;  some  walked  fast  and  others  were 
so  old  they  had  to  be  helped  in. 

At  last  the  musicians  arrived,  and  very  comical 
musicians  they  were.  too.  They  looked  very 
solemn  and  walked  very  straight,  and  never  looked 
sideways.  They  went  to  one  side  of  the  room,  and, 
moving  the  curtains  aside,  mounted  a  few  steps,  and 
went  out  on  a  sort  of  balcony,  only  it  was  inside  the 
room  over  the  heads  of  the  others. 

Very  soon  the  music  started,  and  such  a  time  as 
they  had.  Violet  was  whirled  around  till  she  was 
quite  out  of  breath.  One  old  fellow.  Sir  Squeaker 
by  name,  was  dancing  with  pretty  Miss  Chirp.  The 
music  was  so  fast,  and  he  whizzed  around  so  quick- 
ly, that  he  got  quite  tangled  up  in  the    train    of 
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Miss  Chirp's  dress,  and,  losing  his  balance,  over  he 
went.  And,  of  course,  the  others  were  going  so 
fast,  that  they  couldn't  stop  in  time,  and  over  they 
went,  too,  causing  a  great  hub-bub.  But  at  last 
they  got  arranged  in  order,  and  the  music  went  on 
as  before,  without  further  trouble. 

After  dancing  a  while  they  went  to  the  grand 
dining-room.  The  table  was  heaped  with  dainties 
of  all  kinds.  After  they  were  all  seated,  two 
servants  came  in  bearing  a  large  gold  plate  with 
a  huge  cake  on  it.  rutting  it  down  they  started 
to  go,  but  lo !  the  table  gave  way  and  the  food  was 
scattered  in  every  direction. 

"  <  <h.  dear!  oh.  dear!  what  shall  1  ever  do  with 
His  Royal  Highness,"  she  heard;  and,  on  looking 
around,  Violet  beheld  Her  Majesty  looking  up  at 
a  little  squirrel  perched  on  the  top  of  a  picture,  and 
laughing  and  chirping  as  hard  as  he  could.  For 
the  young  Prince  not  liking  the  idea  of  being  put 
to  bed,  had  crept  down,  and,  finding  an  old  saw, 
had  sawed  the  table  legs,  and  the  weight  of  the 
cake  being  so  great  had  upset  it.  (  If  course  His 
Royal  Highness  was  marched  off  to  bed  again,  but 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  as  lie  had  done  all  the 
mischief  he  had  intended  to  do.  And  of  course  the 
guests  were  greatly  disappointed  about  the  cake,  as 
it  was  such  a  nice  one,  too.  Hut  as  it  was  in  Her 
.Majesty's  palace,  they  did  not  say  anything,  and 
soon  departed  to  their  own  homes. 

Her  Majesty  gave  Violet  a  gold  whistle  on  a 
chain,  which  she  fastened  about  her  neck.  "  There, 
my  dear,''  she  said,  "  any  time  you  would  like  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  just  blow  this  whistle  and  Racer  and 
his  attendants  will  show  you  here."  Bidding  her 
good-bye,  Violet  started  to  descend  the  stairs,  but, 
catching  her  toe,  she  fell,  and  landed  with  a  cry. 

On  looking  up  she  found  herself  sitting  by  the 
bed  of  violets,  with  the  remainder  of  her  lunch  in 
her  lap.  And  as  the  sun  was  -itting.  she  hastih 
got  up  and  ran  home.  But  -he  did  not  forget  her 
"  dream  squirrels,"  as  she  called  them. 

Hum:  Simmonds  (age  14). 

Weymouth   North,  X.  S. 


Ten  thousand  immigrants  have  landed  at  Quebec 
since  the  opening  of  navigation.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  jn  the  population  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  the  last  two  vcar-, 
largely  due  to  the  taking  up  of  land  along  the  line 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 


College  Auniversaries. 

Dalhousie  Convocation, 
The  recent  extension  of  the  Dalhousie  University 
session  makes  convocation  the  climax  of  a  series 
of  festivities,  class  days,  at  homes,  etc.  This  year 
the  Academy  of  Music  was  again  the  scene  of  this 
supreme  university  function,  Thursday,  April  29th. 
The  building  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with 
the  friends  of  the  students  and  the  graduating 
class.  Eighty-two  degrees  were  conferred — thirty- 
six  in  arts,  thirteen  in  law  (in  February),  eight  in 
medicine,  seven  in  civil  engineering,  two  in  science; 
and  one  lady  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
music,  the  first  time  this  honour  has  been  conferred. 
The  graduating  class  won  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  honours.  Twelve  graduates  received  the 
master's  degree,  in  all  instances  by  examination  in 
prescribed  course-,  philosophy,  Fnglish,  Latin  and 
1  ireek  being  apparently  the   favourite  subject-. 

Dr.  Forrest's  presidential  address  was  unusually 
optimistic.  The  board  of  governors  was  the  best 
in  the  historv  of  the  college.  In  twenty-four  hours 
they  had  raised  among  themselves  $25,000  for  the 
pressing  necessities  of  the  institution.  The  present 
building  had  grown  too  small  for  the  number  of 
student-,  for  nearly  41x1  were  in  attendance.  The 
alumni  association  had  raised  their  annual  contri- 
butions from  $300  to  nearly  $1,000,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  support  a  chair  in  some  department  of 
science.  The  recently  organized  alumna*  society 
had  promised  a  scholarship  of  $100  for  next  vear, 
and  had  begun  to  talk  of  a  travelling  scholarship 
and  a  residence  for  women.  The  new  faculty  of 
dentistry  had  more  than  justified  its  existence;  it 
had  begun  w  ith  a  good  number  of  students,  and 
would  attract  many  more  in  the  near  future. 

After  the  ceremony  of  capping,  the  degree  of 
T.I..  D.  was  bestowed  on  ex-Principal  Calkin  and 
President  Hill,  of  the  State  University  of  Missouri. 
In  presenting  them,  Profos-or  Murrav  said: 

John  Rurgc-s  Calkin,  M  \  .  is  a  veteran  in  the  cause 
of  education  After  much  experience  as  a  teacher, 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School  in 
l.**'*).  and  for  :liirt\  one  years  he  directed  it-  policy  with 
the  marked  approval  of  the  community.  The  training  of 
teachers  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  part  of  our 
educational  system,  and  to  this  great  ta-k  Principal  Calkin 
has  devoted  the  hest  of  his  year-  and  energy.  Hundreds 
:'her-  have  come  under  his  moulding  influence,  have 
received  from  him  stimulus  and  guidance,  and  have  gone 
abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  province  to  a--i-t  in  its  moral 
and  intellectual  progrc--.     Principal  Calkin  has  also  found 
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time  to  compose  a  number  of  text-books,  of  which  his 
"  History  of  Canada "  is,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  the  best  so  far  produced. 

Dr.  Albert  Ross  Hill  is  a  recent  graduate  of  our  uni- 
versity, who  has  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  position  in  the 
educational  world.  After  a  distinguished  career  at  Dal- 
housie, he  continued  his  studies  at  Cornell  University, 
where  he  won  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He 
has  held  various  important  posts  with  notable  success, 
such  as  the  Chair  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Cornell 
University.  His  talents  for  organization  and  administra- 
tion, his  distinction  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  have  met  due  recognition  in  his  ap- 
pointment as  president  of  one  ofj  the  most  important 
universities  in  the  United  States — the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Murray,  president  of  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Saskatchewan,  spoke  with  vigour  and  effect. 
He  called  the  splendid  gift  of  the  governors  to  the 
college,  the  most  remarkable  Dalhousie  had  ever 
received.  He  showed  how  certainly  the  institution 
was  destined  to  increase  in  numbers  and  import- 
ance, and  urged  all  its  friends  to  make  ample  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Pie  advised  a  policy  of  en- 
couragement rather  than  of  criticism  for  all  well- 
wishers  of  Dalhousie.  Air.  George  S.  Campbell, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  followed  in 
a  model  address,  remarkable  for  being  at  once  terse, 
clear  and  comprehensive.  He  took  the  public  into 
his  confidence,  and  stated  the  present  difficulties 
regarding  the  site  of  the  college.  His  confidence 
has  been  justified  in  that  Halifax  has  since  donated 
the  fine  field  opposite  the  present  building  to  Dal- 
housie. Dr.  Hibbert  Woodbury,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  dentistry,  followed  with  a  neat  and  informing 
statement  regarding  the  dental  school.  Canada  was 
the  only  country  where  dentists  were  compelled  to 
take  a  four  years'  course.  Only  two  colleges  were 
recognized  by  the  Dominion  Dental  Association; 
one  was  the  Toronto  Dental  College  and  the  other 
was  the  Dental  Faculty  of  Dalhousie.  Dr.  Calkin, 
in  response  to  a  hearty  call,  thanked  the  university 
in  suitable  terms  for  the  honour  it  had  done  him, 
and  a  most  successful  convocation  was  at  an  end. 


Enccenia  of  King's  College,  N,  S. 
The  enccenia  of  King's  College  was  held  on 
Thursday,  April  29th,  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances. Tt  was  the  first  one  since  the  adoption  of 
the  four  years'  course,  with  the  shortening  of  the 
year,  and  instead  of  leafy  elms  and  fields  bright  with 
buttercups    and    daisies    and   a   temperature   which 


makes  doctors'  gowns  a  burden,  the  air  was  chilly 
and  the  ground  was  white  with  snow  as  the  long 
academical  procession  wended  its  way  through  the 
college  woods  to  the  parish  church  for  the  morning 
service.  Under  the  circumstances  the  attendance 
was  very  good.  The  sermon,  which  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it,  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Crockett,  rector  of  Holy  Rood  Church, 
New  York. 

The  conferring  of  degrees  began  at  2  p.  m.  in 
convocation  hall.  The  chancellor  of  the  university, 
Hon.  Air.  Justice  Hodgson,  was  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent, but  it  was  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  vice- 
chancellor,  Dr.  Boulden,  who  has  been  very  serious- 
ly ill  for  some  months,  was  able  to  preside,  and  the 
students  gave  him  three  hearty  cheers  as  he  entered 
(he  hall. 

(  )nly  one  honorary  degree  was  conferred,  that 
of  D.  C.  L.  upon  Rev.  Stuart  Crockett,  of  New 
York,  which  was  presented  in  a  neat  Latin  speech 
by  the  public  orator,  Rev.  R.  D.  Bambrick,  of  Yar- 
mouth. 

Air.  J.  T.  Alellish,  of  Charlottetown,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  in  course,  and  Rev.  H. 
T.  Parlee,  of  Aylesford,  Rev.  R.  P.  McKim,  of  St 
John,  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Watson  to  the  degree  of 
Al  A.  The  same  degree  was  also  given  to  Rev.  C. 
W.  McKim  in  absentia.  Air.  Percy  Forbes  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  AI.  Sc.  in  course. 

resides  these,  there  were  eight  Bachelors  of  Arts, 
one  Bachelor  of  Science  and  five  Bachelors  of  Civil 
Law  admitted  to  their  degrees,  the  latter  being 
graduates  of  the  St.  John  School  of  Law. 

The  president  then  announced  the  prizes  and 
scholarships  awarded  during  the  year  as  follows: 
The  Rhodes  scholarship.  AI.  K.  Parlee;  Dr. 
Crockett's  Greek  prize,  AI.  K.  Parlee:  the  Governor- 
General's  medal,  H.  Watson;  AlcCawley  Hebrew 
prize,  H.  T.  Alontgomery,  B.  A. ;  Stevenson  scholar- 
ship, H.  F.  Bober;  Bishop  Binney  responsions  prize, 
H.  F.  Bober;  Binney  exhibition,  Gertrude  Feindel; 
Almon  Welsford  testimonial,  H.  B.  Robinson. 

The  valedictory  was  read  by  Air.  R.  Alilner  in 
behalf  of  the  graduating  class. 

Dr.  M.  A.  B.  Smith,  of  Dartmouth,  delivered  the 
alumni  oration,  which  dealt  with  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  university  system,  and  emphasized  the 
importance  of  small  colleges. 

The  Bishop  of  Fredericton  (Dr.  Richardson) 
then  gave  a  brief,  but  strong  and  eloquent  address 
pointing  to  the  necessity  of  the  four  dimensions— 
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TEACHERS  WANTED  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


The  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of  British  Columbia  has  decided  to  admit,  without  examination, 
teachers  from  the  other  provinces  holding  First  Class  Certificates  with  approved  Normal  School  training  to 
first  class  standing  in  British  Columbia.  This  concession  will  continue  For  Twelve  Months  Only, 
from  I  st  of  July  to  the  30th  June,  1910;  but  all  certificates  granted  under  this  concession  will  be  valid  for  life 

Teachers  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  enter  the  profession  in  British  Columbia 
should  send  to  the  address  given  below,  BUT  NOT  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  OF  JULY,  1909,  their 
First  Class  Certificate,  Normal  School  Diploma,  certificate  of  character  of  recent  date  and  the  usual  fee 
of    $5.00. 

The  salaries  in  British  Columbia  range  from  $50.00  per  month  for  twelve  months  to  $95.00  per 
month  in  rural  districts,  and  from  $45.00  per  month  to  $1  50.00  per  month  for  twelve  months  in  the  city 
districts. 

The  best  time  to  secure  positions  is  during  the  summer  vacation  beginning  July  1st,  and  during  the 
wo  weeks'   winter  vacation  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON, 

Superintendent  of  tducation, 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. 

degree  of  I'».  A.  aiwl  one  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Letters.  The  degrees  of  M.  A.  and  D.  Sc.  were 
conferred  respectively  on  K.  St.  J.  MacDonald, 
M.I',  of  Port  Hood,  C.  1!..  and  on  Rev.  I.  J. 
Cavanagh,  Montreal.  The  day's  proceedings  closed 
with  a  debate  between  the  freshman  class  and  high 
school,  which  was  won  by  the  freshman. 


length,  breadth,  depth  and  height — for  a  successful 
college,  and  repudiating  the  idea  that  the  religious 
side  could  be  safely  left  out  of  count. 

In  the  evening  the  annual  students'  dance  was 
given  in  convocation  hall,  and  was  very  much  en- 
joyed. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  a  notable  one  in 
more  ways  than  one.  The  attendance  of  students 
has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  college. 
The  science  school,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Prof.  McCarthy,  assisted  by  Mr.  Percy  Forbes, 
B.  Sc.,  has  done  excellent  work,  and  is  preparing  a 
good  class  of  students  for  the  technical  college  at 
Halifax. 

The  president's  illness  has  caused  grave  anxiety. 
He  sailed  for  England  a  few  days  after  college 
closed  carrying  with  him  the  sincere  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  of  every  member  of  the  college. 


[The  year's  record  of  the  I'niversity  of  N.  B., 
Mt.  Allison  and  Acadia  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.] 


They  say  that  the  reason  why  mi  few  lady  teachers  in 
tin-  L'nitctl  Static  marry  is  that  school-mistresses  are  too 
"bossy,"  and  that  man  prefers  his  own  peace  of  mind  to 
a  piece  of  his  wife's  mind.  The  case  for  the  defence  is 
that  the  ex-mistresses  are  ton  intellectual  to  suit  the 
duller- wilted    males. — Ex. 


St,  Francis  Xavier  Convocation, 
The  closing  exercises  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Col- 
lege, Antigonish,  were  held  May  4th  in  presence  of 
one  of  the  largest  assemblages  ever  gathered  in  the 
college   walls.     Six    students    graduated    with     the 


She   measured   nut    the   butter   with   a    very   solemn   air. 
The   milk   and   sugar   also,  and   she  took   the  greatest   care 
To  count    the   eggs   correctly,   and   to  add   a   little  bit 
<  )f  baking  powder,  which,  you  know,  beginners  oft   omit  ; 
Then   sin-  stirred   it    ill   together 

And    she   baked    it    for   an    hour; 
Mut    she   never  quite   forgave   herself 
[•'or   leaving  out   the   ll"iir ! 
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For  Friday  Afternoons. 

Dickens  Puzzle. 

The  following  little  story  may  be  slipped  in  dur- 
ing the  eomposition  period  at  any  time,  and  may 
awaken  interest  in  the  works  of  Dickens.  Supply 
each  of  the  ten  blanks  with  the  name  of  one  of  his 
books  or  well-known  stories : 

One  winter  evening,  soon  after  my  return  from 

London  and  Paris,  I  met  and  began  to  tell 

them  .     They  invited  me  to  go  with  them  to 

their  home,  which,  as  it  stands  alone  on  a  high  hill, 

is  quite  a  .     Indoors,  however,  an    open    fire 

made  everything  bright,  and  chirped  cheerily. 

I  told  them  of  an  old  man  whom  we  all  knew,  who 
keeps in  London.     He  is  having to  make 


a  living,  although  he  had 
was  younger, 


-  of  success  when  he 
A.s  we  talked,  we  heard  ring- 


ing from  the  church  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the 

sweet  sound  of .     Softened  by  the  spirit  of  the 

season  we  resolved  to  help  by  a  large  order 

and  recommendations  to  our  friends. 

Answers. — i,  Dombey  and  Son  ;  2,  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities ;  3,  Bleak  House ;  4,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth ; 
5,  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop;  6,  Hard  Times;  7, 
Great  Expectations  ;  8,  The  Chimes  ;  9,  A  Christmas 
Carol;  10,  Our  Mutual  Friend. — Selected. 


A.  Little  Girl's  Speech. 

I  used  to  stay  at  home  and  play 
With  my  kitten,  toys  and  doll, 

But  now   I   am  a  scholar, 
Although   I'm  very  small. 

But  I  have  learned  to  read  and  spcl 
And  add,  and  print,  and  write, 

And  now   I  want  you  all  to  know 
How  well  I  can  recite. 

1  thank  you  all  for  listening 

To  all  I  had  to  say, 
I  guess  I'll  bid  you  all  good-by 
Until  some  other  day. 
Flume  Ridge,  N.  B. 


M.  A.  S. 


Cirecn   leaves,   what  are  you  doing, 
Up  there  on  the  tree   so  high? 

We  are  shaking  hands  with  the  breezes, 
As  they  go  singing  by. 


What,  green  It 


I  lave  you  fingers? 


Then  the  Maple  laughed  with  glee — 
Yes,  just  as  many  as  youljave; 
Count  them  and  you  shall  see ! 


Little  Square  Root. 

Elizabeth  decided  roses. 

"  For,"   she   said,   "  nothing   else   is   quite   sweet   enough  " 
for  mother.     I'll  get  her  thirty-six  roses.'' 

That  would  be  one  for  each  dear,  beautiful  year. 
Mother  was  going  to  be  thirty-six  years  old  on  Wednes- 
day— why,  Wednesday  was  to-morrow.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.     The  roses  must  be  ordered  this  very 

to-day  from  Mr.  Page,  the  flower  man "  Order  " 

was  such  a  nice,  grown-up  word !  Elizabeth  was  only 
six  years  old  herself.  And  maybe  six-year-old  little  girls 
did  not  go  down  to  flower  men's  stores  and  order  thirty- 
six  roses  for  their  mother's  birthday  presents — maybe 
only  one  little  girl  did,  and  her  name  was  Elizabeth! 

Mr.  Page's  beautiful,  sweet-smelling,  flower-filled  store 
was  not  far,  and  Elizabeth  could  go  alone  quite  well. 
Mother  often  let  her  go  as  far  as  that.  She  got  her  soft 
little  purse  and  hurried  secretly  away. 

"  I    came    to    order    thirty-six    roses    for    my    mother's 

birthday  present,"  she  piped,  bravely "  Ah,  roses, 

is  it  ?  "  beamed  Mr.  Page,  rubbing  his  smooth  white  hands 
together.  "  Well,  we  have  some  regular  beauties  in  to-day. 
Now  what  kind — " 

"  Oh,  that  is  the  kind  I'd  like — the  reg'lar  beauties !  " 
Elizabeth  cried,  eagerly.  She  had  her  soft  little  purse  out. 
"  I'll  pay  you  the  money  now,  an'  to-morrow  morning  I'll 
bring  my — my  card  down.  To  put  in,  you  know,  when 
you  send  them  up."  She  took  out  her  two  bright  quarters 
al!  the  money  she  had  in  the  world 

"  Er — thirty-six  roses,  was  it  ?  Thought  I  understood 
you  to  say  thirty-six.  Well,  they're  eight  cents  apiece, 
but  of  course  I  could  make  a  little  discount  considering 
the  large  num— " 

Eight  cents  apiece!  Then — oh,  how  much  was  eight 
cents  apiece  times  thirty-six  roses?  If  Bobs  were  only 
there, — Bobs  was  in  the  big  arithmetic, — he  would  know. 
"Do — do  you  mean  it  will  take  it  all?"  asked  Elizabeth, 
in  a  small  voice.  She  had  not  quite  expected  all- -still 
mother  deserved  it. 

"  It  will  take  two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents — call 
it  two  seventy-live,"  Mr.  Page  said,  crisply.  He  jingled 
the  two  quarters  in  his  hand. 

"  That  is  all  the  money  I've  got  in  my  world,"  little 
Elizabeth  answered,  simply,  but  there  was  a  tremble  run- 
ning along  the  words  and  getting  ready  to  curl  up  into  a 
little  round  sob.  Her  beautiful  roses  seemed  withering 
before  her  eyes. 

"  Then  you  better  get  a  bunch  of  pinks  or  asters,"  the 
flower  man  laughed.  It  is  queer  how  people  can  laugh 
without  beaming. 

Pinks  or  asters — and  mother !  Elizabeth  would  have 
been  scornful  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  round  sob 
in  the  way.  She  went  closer  to  the  counter  and  looked 
up  entreatingly  at  the  flower  man.  It  was  very  hard  to 
let  him  know  she  was  not  good  in  arithmetic. 

"  How  much  would — would  half  of  eight  cents  apiece 
times  thirty-six  roses  be?"  she  faltered,  shame- facedly. 
For  she  had  decided  in  her  extremity  that  half  as  many 
roses  as  mother  was  old  might  do. 
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DOMINION  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

VICTORIA,  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
JULY    13,  14,  15,  and  16,  1909. 

A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ALL   CANADIAN  TEACHERS  to  spend  a 
delightful  summer  holiday  on  the  BEAUTIFUL  PACIFIC  COAST  OF  CANADA 


Two  great  attractions : 

THE  TEACHERS'^  CONVENTION  AT  VICTORIA  offers  a  full  programme 
of  interesting  and  important  educational  topics  discussed  by  leading  education- 
ists of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  a  select  exhibit  of  artistic  school  work. 

The  ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  AT  SEATTLE?  within  easy 
reach  of  Victoria,  will  present  to  visiting  teachers  the  wonderful  life,  products, 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  Pacific  Slope  in  one  comprehensive  exhibit. 

RAILWAY  RATES  Those  attending  the  Convention  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  the  special  rates  granted  by  the  transcontinental  lines  to  the  general 
public  for  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle.  These  rates  will 
be  about  single  fare  with  stop  over  privileges  and  plenty  of  time  allowed  on 
ticket.  Rates  will  be  settled  before  June  and  can  be  obtained  from  any  ticket 
agent.  Teachers  should  see  in  purchasing  lickets  that  stop  over  privileges  are 
allowed  and  that  the  ticket  reads  for  both  Victoria  and  Seattle. 

ACCOMMODATION,  ETC.,  AT  VICTORIA. 

Competent  committees  at  Victoria  are  making  arrangements  for  the  reception 
of  visiting  teachers.  A  list  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  with  rates,  is  being 
prepared  and  will  be  distributed  with  the  final  programme. 

SIDE  TRIPS. 

A  teachers'  excursion  by  steamboat  to  points  of  interest  near  Victoria  will 
be  arranged  for  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July  16th,  and  material  is  being  prepared 
for  distribution,  to  give  teachers  definite  information  on  the  many  delightful 
trips  that  may  be  enjoyed  during  their  visit  to  British  Columbia. 

Teachers  can  obtain  programmes  and  circulars  of  information  on  hotel  rates, 
etc.,  on  application  to  the  secretary. 

J.  D.  BUCHANAN,     Secretary, 

547  10th  Ave    W., 

VANCOUVER,    B.    C. 


•JO 

"Well,  I  never!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Page.  Then,  taking 
pity,  he  reckoned  hastily :  "  Half  of  two  seventy-five's  one 
thirty-eight.     Oh,  call  it  one  an'   a  quarter!" 

'•Is  that  same  as  one  quarter  an'  another  quarter? 
Then  I'll  take  half  of  the  roses,  if  you  please,  eagerly. 

Poor  Elizabeth!  It  was  not  the  same.  The  flower  man 
explained  a  little  impatiently. 

The  extremity  grew  worse.  But  Elizabeth,  remember- 
ing mama,  tried  again.  Perhaps  quarter  as  many  roses 
as  she  was  old — ■ 

"How  much  is  quarter  of— of  it?"  she  trembled.  The 
flower  man  must  have  been  in  the  big  arithmetic,  too, 
for  he  answered  instantly  that  it  would  be  seventy-two 
cents,  straight— no  discount  on  small  lots.  And  two 
quarters  were  only  fifty  cents ;  that  was  in  the  little  arith- 
metic.   Elizabeth  reached  up  for  her  money. 

"  Good  morning— I  mean  good  ni— I  mean  good  after- 
noon !  "  she  said,  rather  unsteadily. 

The  little  round  sob  stayed  in  her  throat.  It  was  queer 
that  it  should  be  something  in  Bobs'  big  arithmetic  that 
should  make  her  swallow  it  in  the  end.  Bobs  always 
studied  his  big  arithmetic  right  after  the  children's  early 
tea,  and  Elizabeth  usually  sat  at  the  table  with  him  and 
played  quietly  or  drew  pictures.  To-night  it  was  pictures. 
"  I  don't  see  the  good  of  knowing  what  the  square  root 
of  things  is !  "  Bobs  broke  out. 

"  Why,    Bobs ! "     Mother    looked    up    from   her   sewing. 
"  Well,  I  don't,  honest,  mama.     You  look  here.     What's 
the  good  of  knowing  that  the  square  root  of  thirty-six  is 
six?  " 

Elizabeth's  sore  little  mind  was  all  full  of  thirty-six. 
She  caught  at  Bobs'  words.  Then— in  her  sudden  excite- 
ment she  swallowed  once  for  all  the  little  round  sob. 
"  Oh,  I  know— I  know !  I  know  the  good  of  square 
root!"  she  cried,  joyously;  then,  in  hasty  care  for  her 
secret,  she  clapped  both  brown  little  hands  over  her 
mouth.     Not   another   word   would   she   say. 

The  square  root  of  thirty-six  was  six.  Elizabeth  was 
six.  She  was  the  square  root  of  mama!  She  would  get 
six  roses,  one  for  each  of  her  years,  for  mama's 
birthday  to-morrow  .  Oh,  she  would — she  would!  She 
had  learned  the  six  table  in  the  little  arithmetic,  and  six 
times  eight  cents  apiece  was  forty-eight!  She  would  go 
down  to  the  flower  man's  before  breakfast.  Oh,  to  think 
that  Bobs,  in  the  big  arithmetic,  did  not  know  the  good 
•of  square  root! 

The   rest    of   the    evening   Elizabeth   sat   and   smiled   to 
herself.     She  did  not  dare  to   speak   to  any  one  for   fear 
she  should  say  roses  or  birthday  or  flowers. 
The  only  thing  she  dared  to  say  to  mother  was  "Good 
.  night !  "  and   even  that   sounded  dangerously  rosy. 

The  next  day  a  long  box  was  handed  to  mother.  It 
contained  six  beautiful  roses  and  a  little  white  card.  The 
card,  in  big,  clear,  printing  letters,  said : 

TO    MY    VF.RRY     BEST     MOTHER. 

FROM 

HER    LITTLE    SQUAIR    ROOT. 

— Annie  II.  Donnell,  in   Youth's  Companion. 
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Bird  Puzzle. 

There's  a  bird   whose  name  tells  if  he   flies   fast  or 

slow, 
And  one  which  boys  use  when  with  long  strides  they 

go. 
There  is  one  that  tells  tales,  altho   he  cant  sing, 
And  one  who  flies  high,  but  is  held  by  a  string. 
By  one  a  high  rank  in  the  army  is  held. 
There's  another  whose  name  with  one  letter  is  spelled. 
There  is  one  that  a  farmer  in  harvest  would  use, 
And  one  you  can  easily  fool  if  you  choose. 
What  bird,  at  dessert,  is  it  useful  to  hold, 
And  which  in  the  chimney  place  oft  hung  of  old? 
Which  bird  wears  a  bit  of  the  sky  in  its  dress? 
Which  one  always  stands  in  the  corner  at  chess? 
There  is  one  built  a  church,  of  London  the  pride. 
We  have  one  when  we  talk  with  a  friend  by  our  side. 
What  bird  would  its  bill  find  useful  at  tea, 
And  which  would  its  tail  use  to  steer  with  at  sea? 
Which  proudly  a  musical  instrument  wears? 
And  which  the  same  name  as  a  small  island  bears? 
Which  bird  is  called  foolish  and  stupid  and  silly. 

And   which  always  wanting  to  punish  poor   Billy? 

Which  bird  is  an  artisan,  works  at  its  trade, 

And  which  is  the  stuff  of  which  flags  are  made? 

One.  we're  told  by  the  poet,  at   Heaven's  gate  sings. 

And    there's    one,   which    in    Holland,   the    new     baby 
brings. 

What  bird  have  we  with  us  in  eating  and  drinking? 

One,  used  for  a  fence,  you  can  say  without  thinking. 

What  bird  is  a  scoffer,  a   scomer,  a  jest? 

What  one  is  too  lazy  to  build  her  own  nest? 

From  a  high   wind  at  evening  one  name  is  inferred. 

Guess    all    these,    you're    as    wise    as    Minerva's    own 
bird. — Selected. 

Answers.— l.  Swift.  2.  Stilt.  3-  Tattler.  4.  Kite.  S- 
Adjutant.  6.  Jay.  7.  Thrasher.  8.  Gull.  g.  Nut-cracke.-. 
10.  Crane.  11.  Bluebird.  12.  Rook.  13.  Wren.  14.  That. 
15.  Spoon-bill.  16.  Rudder-duck.  17.  Lyre  bird.  18. 
Canary.  19.  Loon.  20.  WhippoorwiU.  21.  Weaver.  22. 
Bunting.  23.  Lark.  24.  Stork.  25.  Swallow.  26.  Rail. 
27.   Mockingbird.     28.  Cuckoo.     29.   Nightingale.     30.  Owl. 


3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13- 
14- 
15- 
16. 

I"- 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23- 
24 

25 

26 
27 

28 
29 
30 


One  of  the  most  trying  things  to  the  student  of  spelling 
is  to  remember  the  difference  jetween  words  that  are 
pronounced  alike,  but  which  have  a  slight  difference  in 
spelling.  A  good  way  to  remember  that  stationary,  to 
stand,  contains  the  a  in  the  last  syllable,  is  to  recall  that 
stand  has  an  a  in  it,  and  stationery,  paper,  has  the  e,  and 
so  has  paper. 


There's  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way 

Our   lives  to  live. 
There's  a  short  way  and  a  long  way 

Our  help  to  give. 
There's  a  good  way  and  a  had  way 

For  everything, 
A  merry  way  and  a  sad  way 

Don't  sigh,  but  sing. 
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Nova  Scotia  Rural  Science  School, 

CONDUCTED     BY    THE     AFFILIATED     FACULTIES     OF    THE 

Provincial  Normal  School  and  Agricultural  College, 

TRURO,  NOVA  COTIA. 

Asssisted  by  John  Dearness,  Vice-Principal  Normal  School,  London,  Ontario; 
C.  L.  Moore,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  and  others 


1 


JULY    6TH    TO    AUGUST    19TH,    1909. 

Teachers  in  attendance  may  qualify  for  Rural  Science  Diploma,  entitling  to  extra  schoo 
grant,  or  may  study  special  lines  of  science  for  their  personal  benefit. 

The  Government  will  pay  transportation  of  Nova  Scotia  teachers  in  attendance. 

Teachers  may  qualify  at  same  time  for  Physical  Drill  Diploma,  Grade  B,  or  for  certificate 
of  proficiency  in  language-teaching  in  bilingual  schools. 

For  circular  giving  full  particulars  write  t 

D.  SOLOAN,  LL.  D., 


Principal,  Sormal  School,  TRURO,   V.  V. 


or  M.  CUMMING,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A., 

Principal,  Agricultural  College,  TRURO,  N.  S 


The  Summer  School   of  Science. 

Every  year  more  and  more  tempting  opportuni- 
ties are  offered  to  teachers  to  spend  their  vacations, 
not  merely  in  resting  after  their  years  work,  but 
in  laying  up  a  store  of  knowledge,  refreshment  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  year  that  lies  before  them.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  our  Maritime  Province 
teachers  will  take  advantage  of  the  chance  for 
spending  part  of  the  coming  holidays  thus  profit- 
ably and  pleasantly  which  is  offered,  close  at  their 
doors,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  at  Charlottetown  in  July.  The  calendar, 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  sets  forth 
a  good  programme  of  classes  and  lectures,  con 
ducted  by  competent  instructors.  And  these  arc 
held  in  delightful  surroundings,  as  all  who  know 
Charlottetown  can  testify.  Let  those  who  do  not 
read  that  charming  little  hook  "  Anne  of  Green 
Gables;"  we  shall  be  surprised  if  they  do  not  feel 
a  great  desire  to  visit  the  scenes  of  Anne's  exploits 
and  study  in  Prince  of  Wales  College. 

The  following  is  the  provisional  time  table: 

8  to   9  a  .m. — Music. 

9  to  io  a.m. — Chemistry.   Geology,    Manual    Training. 


lotoii  a.  m. — Loteraturc,  Zoology,   Drawing.   Physics. 
!  i  to  u  a.m. —  Physiology,    Botany,    Oratory, 
.'in    3  p.m. —  Military   Drill  and   Physical  Culture. 
.!  to   6  p.  m. —  Field   Work  or   Laboratory   Work. 

8  p.m. — Lectures.    'Round    Tabic     Talks,    Entertain- 
ments. 

There  will  Ik-  several  excursions  and  visits  to 
places  of  interest.  Everyone  always  goes  to  these. 
For  the  rest,  you  may  attend  one  or  two  classes,  or 
as  many  as  the  time  table  allows.  Are  you  too 
tired  to  go?  Come,  and  sec  if  the  change  of  scene 
and  thought,  the  sea  breezes  from  the  Straits,  and 
the  enthusiastic  comradeship  of  the  school  do  not 
rest  you.  Would  you  like  to  go  if  you  could  afford 
it?  Write  to  the  secretary  for  particulars  of  how 
cheaply  it  can  he  done,  and  for  special  information 
about  the  scholarships.  His  address  is:  J.  I).  Sea- 
man, 63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


I'm  a  little  busy  bee 
When  the  day   is   sunny. 

Diving  into  flower  cups, 
Making  wax  and  honey. 

Don't  you  hear  me  humming  so: 
II m.  in,  m,  m,  m. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Flowers  picked  hi)  bud  in  Cape  Colony  have  been 
carried  to  England  in  cold  storage,  and  there 
brought  into  bloom.  It  is  quite  possible  that  flow- 
ers supplied  in  this  way  will  be  less  expensive  than 
those  raised  in  greenhouses,  so  that  we  shall  soon 
have  tropical  flowers  in  our  northern  markets,  as 
well  as  tropical  fruits. 

A  new  smokeless  fuel  is  made  by  mixing  one 
part  by  weight  of  wet  peat  with  two  parts  of 
bituminous  coal,  and  heating  in  a  retort  to  drive 
off  the  hydro-carbons  that  produce  smoke. 

Colour  photography  has  made  such  progress  that 
printing  in  colours  from  photographic  plates  may 
soon  take  the  place  of  the  half-tone  process  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar  in  our  illustrated  books 
and  magazines. 

The  first  year's  work  in  the  excavation  of  the 
ruins  of  Memphis  has  brought  to  light  much  of 
interest  in  regard  to  that  city  of  the  distant  past. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  exposure  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  ancient  city  will  be  the  work  of  forty 
years. 

In  this  country  of  wooden  buildings,  our  losses 
by  fire  are  said  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  those 
of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  heavy 
as  those  in  France  and  Germany.  It  might  pay 
us  to  spend  more  money  in  building  and  save  in 
insurance. 

Within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  says  a  United  States 
authority,  there  will  not  be  a  stick  of  timber  stand- 
ing in  that  country  east  of  the  Rockies,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  avert  the  disaster.  The  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact.  Over  a  million  pine 
and  spruce  trees  will  be  planted  this  year  in  New 
York  State  by  private  owners,  as  a  result  of  the 
plan  of  furnishing  trees  for  planting  free  of  cost. 

Public  drinking  cups  are  now  made  of  white 
paper,  stiffened  with  parafine ;  and,  being  made  by 
machinery,  are  untouched  by  hands  until  they  reach 
those  of  the  drinker. 

The  Queensborough  bridge,  in  New  York  City, 
which  will  be  formally  opened  on  the  12th  of  June, 
has  a  greater  capacity  for  traffic  than  any  other 
bridge  in  the  world.  Its  spans  are  135  feet  above 
the  water,  allowing  the  largest  ships  to  pass  under ; 
and  the  longest  span,  from  Manhattan  to  Black- 
well's  Island,  is  over  a  thousand  feet  in  length. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  accepted  chieftainship 
in  the  Turtle  Clan  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  a  letter 
signifying  his  acceptance-'  was  read  with  due 
ceremony  at  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations  in  Ontario. 

The  oil  shales  of  New  Brunswick  are  found  to 
be  very  rich,  and  the  development  of  this  supply  of 
natural  wealth  promises  to  be  an  important  industry. 

The  governments  of  Germany,  France  and 
Belgium  are  working  along  with  the  British  govern- 
ment to  find  a  preventive  or  cure  for  the  sleeping 
sickness.     Tf|e  extermination  of  the  fly,  which  is 


the  principal  carrier  of  the  disease,  appears  to  be  a 
hopeless  task;  and  it  has  therefore  been  decided  to 
remove  all  the  surviving  population  out  of  the 
narrow  belt  of  land  in  which  the  insect  is  found. 
This  will  leave  the  island  and  shores  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  without  inhabitants,  where  there  were  a 
few  years  ago  three  hundred  thousand  souls. 

The  great  dam  at  Assouan,  in  Egypt,  which  is 
now  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  to  be  surpassed  by 
one  near  Denver,  Colorado,  if  the  plans  of  its  pro- 
moters can  be  carried  out.  The  vast  reservoir 
which  will  be  created  by  the  dam  will  be  known  as 
Standlev  Lake.  The  water  of  this  and  nine  other 
reservoirs  of  the  same  system  will  irrigate  two 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  land. 

Lord  Northcliffe,  who  holds  an  area  of  about 
three  thousand  miles  in  Newfoundland,  is  said  to 
be  about  to  take  over  the  Reid  Newfoundland  Com- 
pany's property,  comprising  lands  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  which  will  make  him  the  largest  land 
owner  in  the  world. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Transcontinental 
Railway  from  Quebec  to  Prince  Rupert,  it  will  be 
possible  to  make  the  journey  around  the  world  in 
thirty  days.  Think  of  leaving  Quebec  on  Dominion 
Day,  crossing  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  and  get- 
ting back  before  the  first  of  August !  From  Quebec 
to  Liverpool  would  take  five  days ;  from  Liverpool 
to  Vladivostok  by  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, would  take  ten  days  more ;  from  Vladivostok 
to  Prince  Rupert,  about  another  ten  days,  and  from 
Prince  Rupert  to  Quebec,  less  than  five  days,  and 
probably  less  than  four.  The  trains  on  the  Trans- 
Siberian  road  run  only  about  half  as  fast  as  ours, 
otherwise  the  trip  could  be  made  in  even  shorter 
time. 

The  British  government  has  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  report  upon  srial  navigation. 

The  fearful  atrocities  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
occurred  shortly  before  the  late  Sultan  of  Turkey 
was  deposed,  and  in  which  whole  villages  were 
destroyed  and  their  inhabitants  massacred,  are  said 
to  have  been  permitted  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Constantinople. 
The  parliament  has  ordered  an  investigation,  and 
promises  that  all  who  are  found  guilty  shall  be 
punished.  At  the  lowest  estimate,  the  number  kill- 
ed amounts  to  many  thousands. 

Yielding  to  pressure  from  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  the  Shah  of  Persia  restored  the  constitution. 
which  had  been  suspended,  and  has  granted  amnesty 
to  the  insurgents,  thus  granting  all  the  demands  of 
the  reformers. 

Next  to  the  gold  mining,  the  principal  source  of 
wealth  in  South  Africa  is  sugar  growing. 

The  Chinese  have  raised  a  loan  from  German. 
French  and  English  capitalists  for  the  construction 
of  a  railwav  from  Canton  to  the  rich  provinces  of 
the  west,  that  are  now  practically  inaccessible  to 
trade,  their  only  outlet  being  the  difficult  and  un- 
certain river  route  to  the  coast, 
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CANADIAN 


rWil 


EXCURSION     RATES 


SEATTLE 

Alaska  Yukon 
Pacific  Expo- 
sition   -    - 

June  To  ' 

October,  1909 


VI  CTO  Rl  A 

Dominion 
Educational 
Institute 
Month  of 

July,  1909 


CHANCE    TO    VISIT    BOTH     PLACES 

AT    ONE    RATE 
About  $100.00  Round  Trip 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.R.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  \.  H. 


TEACHERS,  ATTENTION! 


Any  teacher  coming  to  Altjcrta  should 
write  to  the  undersigned.  If  you  can 
come  now  so  much  the  better. 

Write  at   once  to  • 

W.  B.  SHAW, 

HED   DEKIl,  Al.TA. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS. 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYER  CO.,    limited. 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


60     YEARS' 


NETHERW0OD 

THE     ROTHESAY     SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 


Reopens  its  Fifteenth  Year  on 
THURSDAY,  the  Fourteenth 
.     .    .    of  September 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 

Copyrights  Aa 
Anrono  sending  a  .ketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ucertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Inyentlon  la  probaMy  ptitentnble.  Communica- 
tions si  rictlyconnilcntlal.  HANDBOOK  on  I'atenu 
aent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patent*  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  receive 
aperlol  notfcs,  without  ch ante.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  13.7S  a  year,  postage,  prepaid.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36'8-^  New  York 

Branch  Office.  KB  T  St,  Washington.  D.  &. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Anurance  Company  ct  Toronto.  Lcndon  Aitaranee  Corporation  of  London,  Eng 
Incorporated  1S61  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  ll',5O0,0O0.00  Capital  »4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strung,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRIKK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Agtnctts  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


A  new  instance  of  the  use  of  wireless  electric  im- 
pulse for  lighting,  and  a  very  striking  one.  is  the 
lighting  of  a  building  in  the  ( hnaha  Electrical 
Kx|>ositio!i  fp>m  a  wireless  station  -ix  miles  distant. 

A  Mexican  plant  recently  regarded  as  worthless 
is  now  selling  at  $ioo  a  ton,  being  used  as  a  source 
of  supply  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber. 

The  birth  of  an  heiress  to  the  throne  of  Holland, 
or  tlie  last  day  of  April,  was  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  Netherlands.  Had  the  queen  died 
without  issue,  a  German  prince  would  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne.  This  would  not  necessarily  have 
made  Holland  a  part  of  the  <  iennan  Empire :  but 
it  was  feared  that  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  have  been  less  secure  than  it  is  at 
present. 

The  ultra-violet  rays  of  a  powerful  mercury- 
vapour  lamp  may  be  used  for  sterilizing  a  city's 
water  supply ;  and  milk  may  Ik-  sterilized  by  the 
same  mean-;  without  injury. 

All  the  oversea  dominions  have  accepted  invita- 
tions to  send  delegates  to  the  defence  conference 
in  London. 

An  airship  destroyer  has  been  patented  in  Japan. 


Disposing  of  Waste  Paper. 

1  had  had  more  trouble  than  usual  in  keeping 
waste  paper  and  lead  pencil  shavings  off  the  floor. 

I  made  a  little  sack  of  bright  coloured  silkoline, 
and  fastened  to  the  edge  of  my  desk  for  my  own 
use.  The  power  of  example  is  great,  and  before 
long  many  of  the  pupils  had  one  of  their  own. 

These  sacks  of  various  sizes  and  colours  make  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  desk,  ami  are  a  great  help 
in  promoting  neatness. 

Directions  for  making. —  Take  two  twelve-inch 
squares,  cut  out  a  round  circle  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  them.  Sew  the  two  together  all  around  the 
crlges  on  the  wrong  sjde  and  turn,  stitch  across 
each  corner,  and  wire  the  edge  of  the  opening. 
Sew  on  a  ribbon  or  cord,  by  which  to  hang  it  to  the 
etlge  of  the  desk. — Primary  Education. 


'Tis    June — the    merry,    smiling   June 

'Tis  blushing  summer  now.  liliza  Conk, 
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Manual  Training  Department. 

F.  Peacock,  Editor. 
Raffia   Work   at   the   N.    B.    Normal   School. 

This  winter  the  Manual  Training  Teachers  of 
the  Normal  School  have  watched  with  interest  the 
raffia  work  done  in  Miss  Harvey's  room  (Grades 
III  and  IV)  of  the  Model  School.  More  work  than 
in  previous  years  has  also  been  given  to  the  normal 
students.  Perhaps  what  was  learned  from  the 
work  of  these  classes  may  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Review. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  experiences  with  the 
material.  Raffia  strands  vary  exceedingly,  and  it 
was  found  that  if  the  wide  strands  were  used  in 
winding,  as  in  such  exercises  as  a  napkin  ring  or  a 
circular  frame,  the  work  was  very  apt  to  be  uneven, 
and  gave  the  idea  that  too  much  raffia  had  been 
used.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  wide  strands 
were  split  into  two  or  sometimes  three  pieces.  If 
a  strand  about  half  an  inch  in  width  is  used,  it  is 
much  easier  to  obtain  good  work.  The  disadvan- 
tage of  a  narrow  strand  is  that  it  dries  quickly  in 
using.  But  this  can  be  remedied  by  the  occasional 
use  of  a  wet  sponge. 

Raffia,  when  drying,  shrinks  in  width,  and  often 
splits  and  shows  the  foundation.  To  avoid  this, 
after  the  cardboard  is  once  covered,  it  is  best  to  go 
over  it  again,  being  careful  to  have  each  turn 
smooth  and  flat,  and  each  overlapping  the  other  a 
little. 

The  direction  of  the  windings  is  also  important. 
In  the  napkin  ring  they  should  not  be  in  the  small- 
est degree  spiral,  but  perfectly  vertical  when  the 
napkin  ring  cylinder  stands  on  end.  In  joining 
the  strands  the  knots  must  be  kept  inside  the  ring 
and  well  away  from  the  edges.  In  winding  a  cir- 
cular frame  each  strand  must  lie  on  the  cardboard 
foundation  in  a  radial  direction. 

The  winding  in  a  circular  frame  gives  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  impress  the  terms  radius  and 
diameter. 

In  the  lower  grades  all  geometrical  terms  should 
be  learned  through  the  medium  of  hand  work. 
They  are  then  applied  to  something  concrete,  and 
can  be  more  easily  remembered  by  the  child. 

In  the  making  of  braid  for  the  decoration  of 
simple  exercises,  the  teacher  who  is  beginning 
raffia  with  her  class  will  find  several  points  where 
attention  is  required.  In  order  to  have  an  even 
braid,  two  pieces  of  raffia  should  be  used  in  each 


strand,  the  large  end  of  one  being  placed  by  the 
small  end  of  the  other.  The  six  are  then  tied 
together  and  fastened  firmly  to  the  desk  by  a  pin; 
or  one  child  may  hold  the  strands  for  another  until 
the  braid  is  long  enough  to  tie  around  the  iron  work 
of  the  desk.  For  those  pupils  who  do  not  know 
how  to  braid,  directions  must  be  given,  as  "  Put 
the  right!  hand  strand  over  the  centre  one."  Some- 
times it  is  advisable  to  let  one  child  show  another. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  give  little  children  long  strands 
to  braid.  If  the  pieces  of  raffia  are  long,  it  is  much 
better  to  double  them.  It  is  also  important  to  start 
with  strands  of  different  lengths,  so  as  to  avoid  hav- 
ing all  the  splicing  together.  In  splicing  or  join- 
ing a  strand,  the  new  piece  of  raffia  should  be  laid 
alongside  of  the  old,  and  both  old  and  new  laid 
in  together  for  several  turns,  when  the  short,  pro- 
truding ends  may  be  cut  off. 

Stitches  used  in  sewing  may  be  learned  in  con- 
nection with  raffia  work.  The  "  over  and  over " 
stitch  or  the  button-hole  stitch  is  often  used  as  a 
decoration  for  an  edge,  or  for  joining  two  edges, 
as  in  the  making  of  a  box.  Instead  of  the  ordinary 
needle  and  thread,  a  coarse  rug  or  tapestry  needle 
is  threaded  with  a  strand  of  raffia. 

Work  with  raffia  is  fascinating;  it  develops  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  use  of  the  fingers;  it  teaches 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  gives  to  the  worker 
the  jov  that  comes  from  work  well  done.  B. 


Common    Methods    of   Sawing    Lumber 

All  trees  are  formed  of  layers  in  concentric 
circles.  These  circles  or  rings,  the  growth  of  wood 
for  one  year,  are  made  up  of  the  wood  formed 
during  the  growing  season.  In  many  trees  the 
difference  between  the  formation  of  these  parts  of 
an  annual  ring  is  very  marked, — the  one  consisting 
of  a  layer  of  dense,  solid  wood,  while  the  other  is 
more  open  or  porous ;  and  it  is  this  difference  be- 
tween the  spring  and  later  season's  growth  which 
produces  some  of  the  different  forms  of  grain 
which  renders  many  of  our  woods  so  beautiful  when 
finished.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  our  black 
ash,  oak,  etc. 

Fig.  I  showg  the  transverse  section  of  a  log  with 
vertical  lines  representing  saw-cuts,  by  which  the 
log  is  reduced  to  boards.  The  two  outside  cuts, 
B  B,  are  known  as  slabs,  while  the  boards  marked 
C,  C  show  a  very  noticeable  figure  of  grain,  and 
are  therefore  very  readily  chosen  when  the  wood 
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FIRE     INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  CO. 

ESTABLISH!!)     1849.             CASH     ASSETS      E'GHT      MILLION      DOLLARS. 

KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B., 

A  p  plications  for  A  gencies  im-iled  from  Teachers,               GEN.    AGENTS    MAR.    PROVINCES 

A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects   1 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

Yon    should    at  once  make  such   arrange-    1 
merits  that  when  you  are   advanced  in   years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract   issued   by    the 
Confederation  Lipk  Association  which  will 
guarantee-  you  an  annual  income   for  a   term 
of  years  or  for  life,   commencing   at    a  fixed 
t*me  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides   insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before    the   date 
the  annuity  commences,    the  payments   will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 

Girls  and  Boys 

TIGER  TEA 

Confederation  Life  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

WOV.    MANAGER 

•       ST.  JOHN.  "X.  B. 

545  Prizes  in  July,  1909. 

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  circular  showing    letter  to   be 
written  by  Boys  and  Girls,  age  8  to  15  years. 

is  to  be  finished  naturally.  In  the  centre  boards 
marked  A,  A,  the  annual  rings  cross  at  right  angles, 
or  nearly  so,  and  the  edges  of  the  grain  are  shown 
on  its  surface  or  face.  Such  boards,  known  as 
"  rift "  boards,  are  less  liable  to  warp  than  the 
others,  and  as  they  do  not  sliver  or  "  broom  up  " 
from  constant  wear,  are  best  adapted  for  flooring. 
In  oak  and  some  other  woods  there  is  another 
formation  of  grain  which  shows  on  the  end  of  the 


/. 


18-L. 


In  our  furniture  and  inside  finishings  "  quartered 
oak  '*  is  now  very  common  and  much  admired. 
Few  understand  the  term  "  quartered  oak,''  which 
differs  from  other  oak  only  in  the  maimer  of  sawing. 
In  order  to  produce  it,  instead  of  sawing,  as  already 
indicated,  the  log  is  first  quartered,  and  then  sawed 
towards  the  centre  on  these  radial  lines  (lrig.  2), 
which  are  known  as  medullary  or  pith  rays.  The 
light  parts  show  the  waste  lumber  which  results 
from  this  method  of  sawing.  When  we  consider 
this  waste,  and  the  extra  time  and  machinery  neces- 
sary for  this  particular  work,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand why  "  quartered  oak  "  is  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  when  sawed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Different  workmen  may  prefer  to  make  a  differ- 
ent arrangement  of  saw -cuts  than  those  shown. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  intended  merely 
to  show  the  general  principle  of  sawing — the  only 
object  being  to  produce  as  many  cuts  as  possible  on 
radial  lines.  H. 


wood  in  lines  radiating  from  the  pith,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  diagram. 

\\  hen  the  log  is  sawed  in  the  direction  of  these 
radial  lines,  a  peculiar,  beautiful  figure  is  pro- 
duced on  the  face  of  the  board,  which  in  oak  is 
much  lighter  than  the  surrounding  surface.  In  the 
method  of  sawing  in  Fig.  I,  this  effect  is  noticeable 
in  the  rift  boards. 


Review's  Question  Box. 

A  Subscriber  asks:  "  In  the  poem  'Canadian  Boat-song,' 
X.  1!.  Reader,  N.  III.  page  ,v>,  where  it  mentions  Utawa's 
tide,  what  river  is  means  by  Utawa?  How  is  the  word 
pronounced ?  " 

I'tawa  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  Ottawa. 
The  word  is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable,  with  the  a  sounded  like-  the  last  a 
in  (  Ittawa. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  summer  camp  for  boys  from  Massachusetts  will  be 
held  at  Lake  Annis,  Yarmouth.  County,  N.  S.,  in  July  and 
August.  Mr.  George  H.  Cain,  of  Everett,  Mass.,  will  have 
charge.  There  will  be  a  swimming  school,  and  all  camp 
sports,  such  as  tennis,  battle  ball,  basket  ball,  etc.,  tenting, 
trouting  and  camp  fires. 

A  summer  school  for  teachers  will  be  conducted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Girls  and 
Boys  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  July  12th  to  August  21st.  For 
information  address  E.  R.  Johnston,  Superintendent,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  men  to  reach  102  years  of  age, 
and  to  enjoy  good  health  and  a  comparatively  active  life. 
But  that  is  the  record  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Corrigan,  of  Mel- 
rose, Westmorland  County,  N.  B.,  according  to  the  St. 
John  Standard.  Mr.  Corrigan  was  a  school  teacher  for 
some  sixty  years  in  the  parish  of  Botsford,  and  now  per- 
forms the  duties  of  postmaster  at   Melrose. 

A.  C.  Johnson,  of  Loch  Broom,  Pictou  Co.,  a  graduate 
of  Dalhousie  University,  who  in  post  graduate  work  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  a  little  time  ago, 
won  a  Greek  scholarship  worth  $600,  has  now  captured 
a  second  Greek  scholarship,  open  to  all  the  universities  in 
America.  This  scholarship  is  also  worth  $600,  besides 
an   extensive  European   tour. — Dalhousie   Gazette. 

Professor  A.  D.  Miller,  of  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sack- 
ville,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Alberta  Col- 
lege, Edmonton. 

The  $500  fellowship  offered  by  the  Woman's  Educational 
Association  of  Boston  has  been  awarded  this  year  to  Miss 
Nina  Elizabeth  Church,  M.  A.,  of  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax.  It  may  be  used  for  study  abroad,  or  an  any 
American  college  or  university,  or  for  independent  re- 
search. Miss  Church  has  decided  to  study  at  an  American 
university. 

Mr.  A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  principal  of  the  superior  school 
at  Norton,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  will  re- 
sume his  connection  with  the  North  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  on  the  first  of  July. 


Recent  Books. 

An  interesting  and  useful  little  book  is  an  Elementary 
Reader  of  French  History,  edited  by  Dr.  Freeman  M. 
Josselyn,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  Professor  L.  Ray- 
mond Talbot,  of  Boston  University.  It  is  concise  and 
direct  in  style  and  arrangement,  giving  the  important  facts 
of  French  history  in  terms  that  the  most  elementary  stu- 
dent of  that  language  may  understand.  The  book  is  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  useful  grammatical  and  historical 
notes  and  with  a  complete  vocabulary.  ( Cloth,  pages  73. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston). 

The  Universal  Spelling  Book,  for  Canadian  Schools, 
prescribed  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  British  Colum- 
bia, is  in  many  respects  a  very  complete  and  excellent 
book.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  words  usually  found  in 
texts  on  spelling,  it  has  special  lists,  including  geographical 
and  business  terms,  illustrative  exercises  in  etymology  and 
language,    a   list   of   abbreviations,    correct   pronunciations, 


and  a  few  blank  pages  for  the  correction  of  pupils'  mis- 
takes.    (Cloth,  pages  208.     W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto). 

All  composition  books  are  not  interesting,  but  an  ex- 
ception must  be  made  to  Osthaus  and  Biermann's  German 
Prose  Composition,  recently  published.  It  offers  a  wide 
range  of  most  interesting  material  derived  from  legend, 
narrative  and  history,  with  descriptions  of  a  few  German 
cities.  Throughout  the  exercises  footnotes  provide  needful 
suggestions  in  construction  and  grammar,  with  a  digest 
of  syntax  which  follows  the  text.  There  are  full  vocabul- 
aries in  German-English  and  English-German  for  the 
student.  (Cloth,  191  pages,  price  65  cents.  The  American 
Book  Company,  New  York.  Morang  Educational  Co., 
Toronto). 

Haaren  and  Poland's  Famous  Men  of  Modem  Times, 
for  supplementary  reading,  gives  in  simple  and  attractive 
form  the  lives  of  thirty-three  great  soldiers,  sailors, 
statesmen,  scientists,  and  rulers,  from  Columbus  to  Glad- 
stone. Each  brief  biography  forms  a  centre  about  which 
the  pupil  can  gather  the  prominent  events  of  the  country 
and  epoch.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  beautiful, 
and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  helpful  and 
interesting  book.  (Cloth,  pages  352,  price  50  cents.  The 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  Morang  Educa- 
tional Company,  Toronto). 

Shirley's  Part  Songs  for  Mixed  Voices  are  notable  for 
their  great  variety,  their  musical  arrangement  of  parts, 
and  their  adaptability  to  all  school  occasions,  such  as  com- 
mencement, festivals,  national  celebrations,  etc.  In  all 
there  are  ninety-seven  compositions,  consisting  of  folk 
songs,  college  songs,  operatic  and  national  songs,  and  mis- 
cellaneous choruses.  Some  of  the  latter  are  quite  long 
and  are  well  adapted  for  special  concert  programmes. 
(Cloth,  pages  272,  price  75  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany. New   York.     Morang  Educational  Co.,  Toronto). 

The  Bruce,  by  John  Barbour,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer, 
is  regarded  as  a  national  epic  of  Scotland,  which  possesses 
poetic  merit  and  historical  value.  Selections  from  this 
book  for  use  in  schools,  edited  from  the  best  texts,  with 
an  introduction,  a  selection  on  early  Scots  grammar,  notes 
and  a  glossary,  by  W.  M.  MacKenzie,  M.  A.,  has  been 
published,  with  some  characteristic  passages,  including 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  which  Barbour  is  at  his 
best  as  a  narrative  and  descriptive  poet.  The  selections 
are  sure  to  interest  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  language 
study  of  northern  English  or  early  Scots.  (Cloth,  pages 
160,  price  is.  6d.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London,   W.) 

A  Resource  Map  of  Canada,  conveniently  folded  and 
bound,  with  printed  statistics  of  the  Dominion,  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 
It  is  a  convenient  pocket  edition,  and  is  of  great  assist- 
ance for  ready  reference  and  location  of  the  minerals,  fish- 
eries, forest  and  agricultural  products  of  Canada. 

Teachers,  school  officials  and  all  others  interested  in 
education,  including  parents,  will  be  glad  to  know  of  a 
new  series  of  books  called  the  Riverside  Educational 
Monographs.  These  are  published  at  a  popular  price  (35 
cents,  net,  post-paid),  and  are  attractively  printed  and 
bound.     These    books    provide    profitable    summer    reading 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  —  Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3$  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  application. 

JOHNSTON'S   MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEW  CHART  BIRDS  OF  CAN  ADA  —  Over  80  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  chart  ever  published. 
Size  30  x  42  inches.     Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 

THE  GEO.    M.   HENDRY   CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The   Steinberger   Heodry  Co.,    The    Dominion   School   Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School   Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


FOR     ATLANTIC      PROVINCES     OF     CANADA. 


Twenty-third  Session  will  be  held  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I., 

JULY      13TH      TO      3QTH,      1909. 
COURSES   IN  NATURAL  SCIENCES,  LITERATURE,  ETC. 


Best  of  Instructors.         Reasonable  fees.         Pleasant  location. 
Full  particulars  learned  on  application  to  the  Secntary,     J.  D.  SEAMAN,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


for  teacherS  and  superintendents,  since  they  are  authori-  Education  Department,  New  Brunswick. 

tative  discussions,  by  leading  writers,  of  the  most   signi-  Official   Notices. 

ficant  educational  questions  of  the  day.    There  are  included  The  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  present  term  is  124, 

in  the  series,  also,  some  of  the  standard  classic  essays  on  except  in  St.  John,  where  the  number  is   123. 

educational   topics,   with    which   every   teacher  and   student  The    last   day   of   the   present   term   is    Wednesday.   June 

of   education   ought    to   be    familiar.        The   editor    of    the  .'.oth,   and     the    first    day   of    the    next   term   is   Thursday, 

series    is     Prof.    Henry    Suzzallo,    of    Teachers'    College,  August   121I1,  except  in  districts  whicvh  have  eight   weeks' 

Columbia    University.     Some   of   the   volumes   now    ready,  vacation,   under  the   provisions  of   Regulation   20   (2).     In 

or  to  be   ready   before  the   summer   vacation,  are  the   fo'-  such  districts  the  tirst  day  of  the  term  will  be  Thursday, 

l<  wing :    Emerson's   Education;    Fislce's    The     Meaning    of  August  26th. 

Infancy;  President  Eliot's  Education  for  Efficiency;  Prof.  DEPARTMENTAL      EXAMINATIONS. 

Dewey's    Moral    Principles   in    Education;    Prof.    Palmer's  The  dates  on  which  the  next  Departmental  Examinations 

Ethical  and   Moral   Instruction  in  School;    Miss   Earhart's  will  l>egin  are  as  follows: 

Teaching  Children  to  Study:    Prof.   Palmer's  Self-Cultiva-  Normal    School.    Third    Cass                     May    25th. 

tion   in    English.     Other   volumes  will  be  announced   later  Normal    School.    Higher    Classes June   8th. 

The    publishers    of    the     series     are     Messrs.     Houghton,  Normal    School    Entrance June   21st. 

Mifflin  Company,  of   Boston,  New   York  and  Chicago.  Normal    School    Entrance July    6th. 

Principal    H.    T.    He  Wolfe,   of    Acadia    Seminary,   Wolf-  University    Matriculation   and        j 

ville,  N.  S.,  has  printed  in  a  convenient  form  a  table  show-  High   School   Leaving  I     J"'y   otn' 

ing    all    the    French    verbs    and    the    conjugation.     It   is  -n.      1                                       hi            1         ,                 , 

.   ,       ...        .,     ...       ,       _.  ,           ...  I  »e  alKjve  examinations  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 

arranged  by   Miss    M.    Blanche    Hishop,    MA,  teacher  of  ■,,,    ,,,      ,,     ,,,  ,                                   .,       c  ,      ,     .,          , 

'               '  witn     the     Regulations    as    given   in   the     School     Manual. 

French  and  German  at  the  Seminary.     It  is  a  concise  and  Teachers  are  rcqucsted  to  see  that  their  pupils  who  intend 

ready  plan  for  reference,  and  will  prove  of  excellent  ser-  ,n  prcsen,  themsclves  ,„r  Norma,  Schoo,  F.ntrance  or  for 

vice  to  students   in   giving  them   a  thorough  grasp  of  the  ,hl.   Ma,ricll,ation  .,,„,   High  Scho(),  ,A,lvi„K  nominations 

French  verb.     The  plan  can  be   folded  and  pasted  on  the  sha„   havc   th(.jr   applications,    with    ,he    required    fee,    for- 

front   cover   of   the   grammar   for  convenient   use.        Price  warfk,(1  tf1  reach  .,H.  |nSpector  in   whose  district,  they  wish 

ten   cents   each,   or  twelve   for   one  dollar.     Special   prices  to  wriu,  ,he  examinations,  not  later  than   the   last   day  of 

quoted  to  teachers.      (Principal    II.   T.   DeWolfe,    Acadia  May                                              j     r     INCH, 

Seminary,  Wolfville,    N.   S.)  Education    Office.    April    23,    1909.                Chief   Supt.    Education. 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

S.  KERR 
«.  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's   Hall. 


£':'-•  A  SO*. 


SCHOOL 

Boys  and  Girls 

Answering  this  advertisement 
will  learn  how  to  earn  a  Course 
of  Bookkeeping  by  Mail,  Free. 
Little  work  required. 

Course  prepared  by  Charter- 
ed Accountants  is  guaranteed 
to  be  thorough.  Souvenir 
Post  Card  and  Set  of  Busi- 
ness Capitals  mailed  to  any 
address  in  Canada. 

Maritime  Business  College 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


#^faeCTROTYPIIlG.  5T.JoHH.m 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  CO,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  —    — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,        SAINT  JOHN.  N-  &. 


EDGEHILL 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

Incorporated  1891. 


WINDSOR,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio.  The  Bishop  of  Fredericton 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Lady  Principal,  Miss  Gena  Smith  (late  lady  Principal  of  King's  Hall,  Compton,  P.  Q  >,  formerly 
Headmistress  of  St.  Stephen's  High  School  Windsor.  England,  assisted  by  Eleven  Resident 
Experienced  Mistresses  from  England,  (rive  of  whom  are  specialists  in  the  Music  and  Arts 
Departments)    Housekeeper,  Matron  and   Nurse. 

Extensive  Buildings,  with  capacity  for  too  Residents  ;  Heated  by  Hot  Water;  Lighted  by  Elec 
tricity.  Grounds  covering  eight  acres,  with  Lawns  for  Tennis,  Croquet,  Basket  Ball.  Hockey,  etc 
School  Dairy  and   Laundry. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities.  For  Calendar  apply  to    Rev.  H.  A.  Harlby.  M.  A 
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More  than  five  thousand  teachers  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  will  liegin  their  work  anew  this 
month  or  next.  Of  these  probably  one-tenth  have 
never  taught  school  before.  Some  may  fail,  but 
the  perseverance,  native  strength  and  buoyant 
temperament  of  youth  make  it  possible  for  all  to 
succeed.  We  hope  there  will  be  few  failures. 
Thoroughly  prepare  for  the  first  day.  Know  defi- 
nitely what  to  do.  Keep  the  children  busy.  Ho 
not  find  fault.  Be  pleasant  and  give  the  children 
a  happy  day.  He  earnest,  sincere  and  as  capable 
as  possible  to  manage  every  situation  that  mav 
arise.  A  successful  "first  day"  will  help  to  make 
a  successful  term. 


'he  Canadian   Forestry  Association  will  hold  a 

,  .cial  meeting  at  Regina,  September  3rd  and  4th. 

There  will  be  a  good  programme   of  papers    and 

addresses   dealing  with    forestry   conditions   of  the 

West. 


The  accounts  of  the  closing  exi  :ises  of  our  col- 
leges, which  are  continued  from  the  June  number, 
and  the  advertisements  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  should  interest  teachers  and  scholars. 
There  are  ambitious  teachers  who  need  the  stimulus 
and  training  that  the  college  alone  can  give;  there 
ar  •  bright  pupils  to  whom  a  word  fitly  spoken  by 
the  teacher  will  awaken  the  ambition  to  take  a 
college  course.  These  pupils  will  pursue  their 
work  with  more  of  a  purpose  and  become  the  teach- 
ers best  helpers.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  over-educa- 
tion. There  is  no  such  thing.  Xo  one  can  have 
too  much  education — of  the  right  kind. 


Few  men  can  boast  of  longer  service  in  educa- 
tional work  than  Mr.  f.  George  Ifodgins,  historio- 
grapher of  the  education  department  of  Ontario. 
He  is  now  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  and  in  the 
65th  year  of  actual  service.  The  Review  extends 
its  congratulations  to  Mr.  Ilodgins  on  his  lengthv 
and  honourable  career,  and  hopes  that  he  may 
become  a  ripe  nonagenarian  with  a  capacity  for 
work  to  the  la-t. 


The  length  of  the  summer  vacation  in  the  country 
schools  of  New  Brunswick  is  now  eight  weeks, 
equal  to  that  of  the  city  schools.  This  is  but  a 
simple  measure  of  justice. 


The  beautiful  picture  supplements  sent  out  by 
the  Review  for  several  years  past  have  been  greatly 
appreciated  by  teachers  who  use  them  for  story  and 
composition  work  for  every  grade,  and  for  the 
decoration  of  the  schoolroom.  For  the  latter  pur- 
|K)«e  they   may   be    framed   inexpensively  according 
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to  directions  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Review. 
When  such  good  use  is  made  of  them  as  indicated 
above,  we  do  not  mind  the  added  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction and  postage.  It  is  much  more  expensive 
to  send  these  out  in  supplement  form  than  printing 
them  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  and  the  postage  on 
the  paper  containing  the  supplement  is  four  times 
greater  than  without  it.  If  teachers  will  appreciate 
the  effort  to  give  them  the  best  in  the  very  best 
form,  the  added  expense  will  not  be  regretted. 

The  choice  of  supplement  for  this  month  is  one 
that  will  interest  children  when  they  compare  a 
French  primary  school  with  one  of  our  own. 


Hints  for  the  First  Day — and  After. 

The  simplicity  of  the  lesson  in  raffia  work,  given 
by  Mr.  Kidner  in  this  month's  Review,  will  tempt 
teachers  to  make  a  trial  of  it.  Many  schools  are 
doing  work  of  this  kind,  and  in  others  the  teachers 
need  only  a  little  instruction  to  begin.  Mr.  Kidner 
has  promised  to  furnish  half  a  dozen  articles  to 
aid  these  beginners.  A  little  elementary  manual 
work  of  this  kind  will  help  to  solve  the  problem — 
How  can  I  make  my  pupils  interested  in  their 
school  work?  Have  a  shelf  neatly  covered  with 
cloth  or  paper  with  a  frill  hanging  over  the  edge, 
and  have  the  best  of  children's  work  displayed  on 
it.  This  will  help  to  ornament  the  schoolroom  by 
the  best  of  all  ornaments — the  children's  own 
work. 


A  bouquet  of  wild  or  garden  flowers  not  too 
"set,"  but  arranged  with  taste  should  be  on  the 
teacher's  desk,- — fresh  ones  every  morning.  A 
committee  of  the  older  children  to  arrange  for 
these  every  week  would  divide  up  the  work  and 
create  a  generous  rivalry  between  the  committees 
of  each  week  as  to  which  shall  furnish  the  greatest 
variety  and  best  arrangement. 


Drawings  on  the  blackboard  should  not  be  left 
there  too  long.  Change  them  often,  and  try  to 
have  something  that  the  children  are  interested  in 
and  are  thinking  or  talking  about — a  common 
bird,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  a  common  wild  flower,  a 
butterfly,  a  motto  for  Labour  Day — anything  that 
is  appropriate  or  seasonable.  Coloured  pictures  of 
flowers,  groups  of  birds  or  animals  make  an 
attractive  border   for  the   top  of  a  blackboard,   to 


which  the  pictures  may  be  pasted  or  pinned.  In 
short,  make  the  school  as  bright  and  attractive  as 
possible.  It  pays  to  have  an  atmosphere  of  neat- 
ness and  refinement,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  teach 
in  a  clean,  pleasant,  cozy  room. 


One  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  noisy,  restless 
pupils  are  found  in  a  room  with  bare  walls,  un- 
curtained windows  and  dirty  floors.  How  can  a 
teacher  let  such  a  condition  exist  for  a  single  hour, 
when  perhaps  her  whole  future  success  depends 
on  transforming  such  a  room  and  making  it  look 
"just  like  a  parlour!"  It  is  worth  while  to  make 
an  effort  every  day  to  have  clean  surroundings; 
neatly  dressed  children,  a  pretty  picture  here  and 
there  on  the  walls  portraying  something  interest- 
ing to  children,  such  as  the  supplement  in  this 
month's  Review,  and  to  have  that  indefinable  look 
of  comfort  and  prettiness  that  appeals  to  the  heart 
of  every  child.  And  children  will  make  an  effort 
every  day  to  live  up  to  these  surroundings  if 
teachers  will  make  them  sharers  in  the  good  work 
of  making  the  schoolroom  "look  nice." 

And  when  clean,  tidy  and  wholesome  surround- 
ings prevail  in  the  schoolroooms,  it  will  be  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  exercise  a  check  on  the  pupils' 
conduct  out  of  school,  especially  as  to  their 
language  on  the  streets  or  roads.  Interest  the  boys 
of  the  country  in  some  athletic  games  or  useful 
occupations  that  will  make  them  despise  the  too 
common  practice  of  lounging  around  a  corner 
grocerv  or  other  popular  resort.  Teach  them  to 
respect  the  beauty  of  shrubbery  and  trees  along 
paths  and  highways.  To  mutilate  trees  by  carving 
one's  name  on  the  bark  gratifies  a  very  low  am-, 
bition,  and  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  tree  for  all 
time  to  come,  even  in  the  eyes,  later  in  life,  of  the 
one  who  sought  "glory"  in  this  way.  Beautiful 
white  birch  trees  are  often  ruined  in  this  way  or 
by  cutting  sections  of  the  bark  to  make  a  drinking 
cup.  A  few  days  since  a  magistrate  in  Fairville, 
X.  I'.,  fined  a  lad  $25  for  peeling  off  the  bark  of  a 
white  birch  tree.  "Served  him  right"  will  be  the 
verdict  of  all  who  like  to  look  upon  beautiful 
things  in  nature;  for  had  there  not,  to  gratify  a 
mere  idle  instinct,  been  left  a  blemish  in  a  public 
place  that  would  mar  its  beauty  for  years  to 
come ! 
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Educational  Changes. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  who 
has  so  long  and  so  honourably  filled  the  post  of 
chief  superintendent  of  education  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  government  appointed  Inspector  W.  S. 
Carter  to  fill  the  vacancy.  No  better  selection 
could  have  been  made.  Mr.  Carter  is  still  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  he  has  been  a  capable  teacher  and 
inspector,  and  is  a  man  whose  views  on  educational 
questions  have  always  commanded  respect  and 
attention.  His  executive  abilities  are  of  high 
order.  He  is  possessed  of  much  natural  ability, 
readily  grasps  the  details  of  public  questions,  and 
is  prompt  in  his  decisions.  He  is  a  ready  and  con- 
vincing speaker,  and  at  times  becomes  impressive 
in  his  logical  array  of  arguments.  His  knowledge 
of  the  educational  conditions  of  his  native  province 
is  exact,  and  founded  on  careful  judgment  and 
experience.  As  the  chief  educational  officer  of  New 
Brunswick,  he  may  be  relied  on  to  fulfil  his  duties 
with  tact  and  discretion,  and  to  suggest,  as  the 
government's  adviser,  a  wise,  salutary  and  progres- 
sive educational  policy. 


The  position  of  inspector  of  schools  for 
St.  John  and  Charlotte  Counties,  made  vacant 
by  Mr.  Carter's  elevation  to  the  chief  super- 
intendence, has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Principal  VV.  M.  McLean,  of  the 
Aberdeen  school,  St.  John.  Mr.  McLean  has  had 
a  long  experience  as  teacher,  extending  over  nearly 
forty  years.  He  has  been  a  painstaking  teacher, 
popular  with  his  fellow-teachers  and  students,  all  of 
whom  are  glad  to  hear  of  his  promotion.  As 
president  of  the  New  Brunswick  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  McLean  has  done  excellent  service  in 
urging  the  claims  of  teachers  for  pensions. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  School  Xeti's. 
Is  not  the  third  kind  of  teacher  the  one  whose 
acquaintance  should  be  cultivated? 

There  are  three  kinds  of  teachers  who  have 
"good  order"  in  schools: — first,  the  one  who  coerces 
the  weaker  body  or  will  of  the  pupil  and  compels 
him  to  keep  still;  second,  one  who  by  coaxing  or 
other  form  of  personal  influence  secures  the  same 
or  a  better  state  of  order;  third,  the  one  who 
teaches  by  discipline  and  disciplines  by  teaching; 
who  instead  of  compelling  or  persuading  children 
to  behave,  leads  them  to  want  to  behave;  who 
causes  them  to  have  a  desire  for  learning  rather 
than  to  bribe  or  drive  them  to  study.  This  i>  the 
best  discipline  for  the  teacher  and  the  best  tor  the 
school  because  it  is  the  best  for  the  individual  pupil. 


The  Mayflower. 

Very  pretty  are  the  legends  and  associations  clus- 
tered about  the  Mayflower,  to  which,  rather  than 
to  the  season  of  blooming,  it  is  indebted  for  its 
name;  for  in  middle  latitudes  it  is  more  often  an 
April  than  a  May  blossom.  In  an  introductory  note 
to  his  beautiful  poem,  Whittier  states  that  it  was 
the  first  flower  that  greeted  the  pilgrims  after  their 
fearful  winter ;  also  that  some  credit  to  them  the 
common  nomenclature,  in  memory  of  the  frail  vessel 
to  which  they  owed  so  much. 

Its  season  of  blooming  varies  much  in  different 
localities,  and  is  in  most  sites  less  ephemeral  than 
that  of  most  spring  blossoms.  As  the  buds  form  in 
autumn  on  the  evergreen  branches  they  are  pre- 
pared to  unfold  on  short  notice.  Thus  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  hear  them  associated  with  melting  snow 
banks — a  not  exaggerated  sta.ement  as  it  applies  to 
some  parts  of  New  England,  but  in  the  Middle 
States  they  more  often  wait  for  the  spring  beauty 
and  adder's  tongue  to  take  the  initial  step.  And 
those  not  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  plant 
might  pass  its  shell-tinted  blossoms  many  times 
without  suspecting  their  presence  unless  betrayed 
by  the  perfume,  for  the  most  richly  coloured  ones 
are  completely  hidden  by  the  covering  of  brown 
leaves. 

The  Mayflower  exhibits  a  peculiar  trait  known 
botanically  as  dimorphism.  There  arc  two  kinds 
of  flowers,  some  with  long  stamens  and  short  pistil, 
others  with  the  relative  length  of  the  essential 
organs  reversed. 

The  variations  in  form  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  interesting  comment  among  botanists,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  plant  is  in  a  transitional  state. 
The  bluets  anil  partridge  berry  show  the  same 
interesting  habits.— Selected. 

[According  to  the  writer's  observation  the  May- 
flower rarely  develops  seed,  and  many  students  of 
plants  have  had  the  same  experience.  It  may  he 
that  it  develops  seeds  in  certain  seasons,  and  that 
other  years  are  "off"  years.  Professor  Renoit,  of 
Truro,  a  few  weeks  ago  sent  some  finely  developed 
capsules,  full  of  seeds  which  were  found  by  Miss 
Ruth  Pi.  Simpson.  Dartmouth.  X.  S.  A.  II.  llan- 
ington.  Esq..  St.  John,  reports  finding  fullv  de- 
veloped seeds  near  Xercpis,  X.  P..  A  few  years 
ago  some  well  filled  capsules  were  received  from 
Principal  Soloan.  Pake  Annis.  X.  S.  It  mav  he  that 
Mayflower  seeds  are  commoner  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. 'I  o  settle  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to 
look  more  carefully   for  them. — Editor.] 
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Death  of  Simon  Newcomb. 

Simon  Newcomb,  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers 
of  the  world,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  died  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  nth  of  July,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  Professor  Newcomb  was  born  at  Wallace, 
N.S.,  lived  for  several  years  at  Salisbury,  N.B.,  and 
finally  went  to  the  United  States,  became  a  school 
teacher,  worked  his  way  through  Harvard  College, 
entered  the  United  States  navy  as  professor  of 
mathematics,  and  afterwards  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington.  His 
writings  embrace  over  a  hundred  papers,  and  in- 
clude especially  most  exact  tables  of  the  motions  of 


the  planets.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on 
astronomy  and  several  volumes  on  political 
economy.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,  and  received  the  doctor's  degree  from 
seventeen  of  the  most  prominent  universities  of  the 
world. 


In  Denmark  in  the  summer  the  children  from  the 
city  are  sent  to  school  in  the  country  and  those  of 
the  country  are  sent  to  the  city  schools  for  a  time, 
the  parents  making  a  temporary  exchange  of  child- 
ren. Twenty  thousand  children,  ten  thousand  of 
each  class,  are  thus  given  a  chance  to  experience 
life  alternately  in  Copenhagen  and  in  the  country 
round  about  the  citv. 
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Teaching  Children  How  to  Study. 

By  H.  P.  Dolk.  M  A  ,  Sussex,  N.  B. 

A  prominent  educationalist  of  this  province,  in  an 
address  before  a  teachers'  institute,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  "  in  former  times  the  teacher  heard 
the  pupil  recite  the  lesson,  but  that  now-a-days  the 
pupil  listens  to  the  recitation  of  the  lesson  by  the 
teacher."  While  this  remark  may  not  have  been 
intended  as  a  literal  expression  of  the  modern  trend 
of  education,  yet  we  must  concede  there  is  enough 
truth  in  the  saying  to  make  us  pause  and  study  the 
situation  in  an  honest  endeavour  to  discover,  if 
possible,  the  causes  of  these  two  extremes. 

In  the  rural  ungraded  schools  the  multiplicity  of 
classes  and  other  unfavourable  conditions  may  be 
cited  as  an  excu  e  for  the  teacher  becoming  a  les- 
son hearer.  Indeed,  many  of  our  most  distinguish- 
ed men  owe  their  early  training  to  such  schools  as 
these.  On  the  other  hand,  the  graded  city  and 
town  schools  furnish  the  teachers  with  more  time 
for  conducting  lessons,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
simplify,  explain  and  enlarge  upon  the  subjects 
taught,  the  mistake  has  l>een  made  of  having  the 
teacher  do  too  much  and  the  pupils  too  little  of  the 
studying  process. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  pupils  will  make  ex- 
cellent progress  in  spite  of  methods  used,  yet  edu- 
cators are  beginning  to  realize,  as  never  before,  the 
necessity  of  applying  systematic  psychologic 
methods  which  will  develop  in  pupils  the  power  of 
independent  thought  and  study  to  a  degree  un- 
attainable under  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods  of  teaching.  Within  the  limited  scope  of 
the  present  article,  it  is  the  aim  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  accomplishing  these   results. 

Of  the  two  kinds  of  study — the  mechanical  or 
mind-cramming,  and  the  positive  or  thought-pro- 
voking— I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  latter;  and 
in  the  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the  problem  fre- 
quent reference  will  be  made  to  the  experimental 
work  along  these  lines  by  Miss  Lida  B.  Earhart, 
111.  D.,  of  Teachers'  College,  N'ew   York. 

After  considering  the  logical  basis  of  the  process 
of  the  inductive  and  deductive  studying  processes, 
I  shall  briefly  discuss  the  possibility  of  securing 
results  from  pupils  of  the  elementary  grades  of 
our  schools.  Among  the  factors  involved  in 
systematic  study,  may  be  mentioned : 

I.  The  recognition  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
The  teacher's  abilitv  will  here  be  shown  in  so  intro- 


ducing the  subject-matter  that  it  presents  a  real 
and  vital  problem  to  the  child.  The  pupil  must 
make  it  his  own  if  he  is  to  do  serious  and  profitable 
work  in  its  solution.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Dewey,  "  the  teacher  must  psychologize  the 
material,"  that  is,  create  the  situation  for  the  child 
so  that  the  problem  suggests  itself  to  his  mind. 
This  problem  must  be  clearly  understood  by  the 
pupil,  even  if  it  involves  reflection,  reading,  con- 
sultation, experimentation  and  observation  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Tentative  hypotheses  may 
even  at  this  stage  be  suggested  as  positive  solutions 
of  this  problem. 

II.  A  second  factor  is  the  collecting  of  data 
bearing  upon  the  problem.  The  pupil  should  be 
trained  to  select  the  sources  of  the  material,  and, 
above  all,  to  confine  his  research  to  data  bearing 
upon  the  problem  in  hand.  If  the  school  has  no 
library,  the  teacher  should  have  a  few  good  works 
for  reference  in  the  schoolroom.  It  will  here  be 
interesting  to  note  that  recent  regulations  have  been 
made  in  Ontario  whereby  certain  subjects — notably 
elementary  geometry — must  be  taught  without  the 
use  of  texts,  and  the  school  boards  arc  compelled  to 
provide  reference  libraries  in  these  subjects — thus 
rendering  the  mechanical  cramming  of  text-book 
facts  a  difficult  method  of  procedure  for  the  incom- 
l>etent  teacher. 

III.  The  material  thus  gathered  should  be 
organized  into  groups  of  related  ideas.  A  practical 
and  effective  plan  is  to  tabulate  the  main  headings, 
each  having  its  subordinate  points  grouped  beneath. 
As  a  result  of  II  and  III.  it  will  be  possible  for  the 
pupil  to  formulate  a  theory  which  will  satisfy  the 
problem. 

IV.  A  fourth  element  is  one  of  scientific  doubt. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  early  in  life  that  authors 
are  often  apt,  consciously  or  otherwise,  to  present 
their  case  in  a  one-sided  manner.  Having  collected 
data  from  a  suitable  number  of  sources,  the  weigh- 
ing of  the  evidence  thus  adduced  furnishes  one  of 
the  best  possible  means  of  developing  the  pupil's 
individuality  and  self-reliance. 

V.  When  the  vitality  of  the  data  has  been 
decided  and  the  tentative  hypothesis  formulated, 
the  next  logical  step  is  the  application  of  the  theory 
to  the  concrete  situation.  If  the  theory  be  found 
faulty  or  incomplete,  it  will  here  be  in  order  to 
revise  it  until  it  meets  the  conditions  of  the  original 
problem,  or  in  case  the  first  theory  will  not  work,  a 
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new  one  must  be  substituted,  and  the  same  pro- 
cedure followed  throughout. 

VI.  Memorizing  is  the  next  factor  in  order  to 
fix  the  data  which  will  be  needed  in  the  solution  of 
higher  problems.  But  this  memorizing  has  already 
been,  in  part,  accomplished  during  the  thinking 
process,  and  is  completed  by  reviewing  the  related 
ideas  in  their  logical  order. 

VII.  Care  should  be  taken  to  call  forth  the 
initiative  of  the  pupil  at  every  stage  in  the  study 
process.  The  teacher's  most  difficult  task  will  be 
to  eliminate  herself.  Every  class  will  need  a  wise 
leader  to  direct  the  work,  and,  if  necessary,  tol  keep 
them  from  wandering  from  the  problem;  but  in 
no  case  should  the  teacher  formulate,  discuss  and 
solve  the  problem — in  other  words,  "  recite  the  les- 
son " — for  the  pupils.  Free  and  easy  class  dis- 
cussion, when  all  are  intent  upon  the  solution  of  a 
common  problem,  will  be  found  more  beneficial 
from  every  point  of  view  than  the  formal  individual 
question  and  answer  method — the  "  lesson  hearing  " 
plan. 

The  above  fundamental  principles  will  be  found 
applicable,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  every  in- 
ductive subject.  Deductive  study,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  accepted  principles  to  concrete  examples, 
will  differ  from  the  inductive,  in  that  the  problem 
is  not  the  formulation  of  a  theory,  but  the  "  identify- 
ing of  a  fact  with  some  group  of  facts  for,  which  a 
satisfactory  theory  already  exists."  There  will, 
however,  be  found  the  same  necessity  for  under- 
standing the  problem,  judging  the  adequacy  of  the 
theory,  application  of  theory  and  memorizing  as  in 
the  inductive  process.  Here,  again,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  initiative  and  individuality  of 
the  pupil. 

The  study  of  a  text-book,  such  as  history  or 
grammar,  for  example,  involves  the  same  steps  as 
are  outlined  above,  the  former  giving  splendid 
illustrations  of  the  inductive,  the  latter  of  the  de- 
ductive process  of  reasoning. 

At  what  age  or  in  what  grade  may  we  then  expect 
pupils  to  consciously  employ  and  profit  by  the  use 
of  logical  steps  of  inductive  and  deductive  study? 
In  reply,  I  have  but  to  quote  from  the  results  of 
Miss  Earhart's  investigations,  in  which  she  proved 
that  not  only  was  there  a  marked  improvement  in 
grades  VI  and  VII,  when  logical  methods  were 
used,  but  that  even  grade  IV  were  able  to  do  inde- 
pendent study  of  a  high  order.  To  quote  her  own 
words :  "  This  series  of  lessons  showed  plainly  that 


pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  are  capable  of  finding 
problems  for  themselves,  of  organizing  the  lesson, 
of  asking  intelligent  questions,  of  forming  sensible 
hypotheses,  of  exercising  judgment  as  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  author,  of  mastering  formal 
difficulties  for  themselves,  and  in  various  ways  of 
exercising  initiative  wisely  and  profitably.  It 
shows,  too,  that  when  pupils  work  in. such  a  way, 
they  work  with  zeal,  and  accomplish  much  more 
than  is  done  when  they  must  spend  time  upon  use- 
less details  and  mechanical  methods  of  working." 

Since  it  is  possible,  then,  for  the  ten-year-old 
pupil  to  use  logical  methods  of  study,  there  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  better  results  have  not  been 
obtained  in  our  schools,  unless  the  fault  lay  with  the 
teaching  staff.  Our  inspectorial  reports  have  for 
years  contained  references  to  the  mechanical  methods 
used  in  many  of  our  schools,  yet  I  doubt  if  the 
situation  here  is  any  worse  than  in  similar  localities 
in  the  republic  to  the  south.  Miss  Earhart  not  only 
secured  through  questionnaires  the  teaching  methods 
adopted  by  many  American  teachers,  but  by  actual 
visitation  observed  these  teachers  in  the  classroom, 
and  reports  the  results  in  the  following  language: 
"  The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  although 
pupils  possess  the  ability  to  employ  the  various 
factors  of  proper  study,  the  teachers  lack  a  clear 
conception  of  what  such  study  is.  The  teachers 
who  wrote  the  questionnaire  do  not  themselves 
employ  these  factors  to  any  great  extent,  and  the 
teachers  observed  in  the  classrooms  are  not  training 
their  pupils  to  use  them.  The  teacher  is  the  centre 
and  moving  power  in  nearly  all  of  the  work,  and 
the  requirements  laid  upon  pupils  involve  mechanical 
effort  to  a  large  degree.  The  aim  of  the  work 
seems  to  be  the  mastery  of  subject  matter;  the 
development  of  the  power  to  work  independently, 
intelligently  and  economically  is  almost  entirely 
ignored.  The  teachers  do  not  know  of  what  such 
study  consists,  and  consequently  give  little  thought 
to  its  cultivation.  They  would  probably  do  so  if 
they  had  definite  ideas  as  to  its  nature,  for  they  are 
frequently  heard  to  lament  the  fact  that  their  pupils 
do  not  know  how  to  study  or  to  think." 

While  no  experimental  work  of  the  above  nature 
has  been  attempted  in  Canada,  yet  it  is  safe  to 
hazard  the  guess  that  our  conditions  are  little,  if 
any,  in  advance  of  our  progressive  American 
cousins.  All  must  agree  that  the  training  of  pupils, 
even  in  the  lower  grades,  for  independent  and  pro- 
fitable study  is  far  ahead  of  much  of  the  present- 
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day  method  of  mechanically  presenting  bare  and 
isolated  facts  from  the  prescribed  texts,  and  by 
compulsion  or  bribe  to  effect  the  mastery  of  suffi- 
cient subject  matter  to  enable  the  pupils  to  success- 
fully write  certain  fixed  examinations  within  a 
limited  time — even  if  pupils  by  this  process  imbibe 
a  veritable  hatred  for  study  of  any  sort  and  forth- 
with proceed  to  forget  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
mixture  of  disconnected  and  too  often  unimportant 
material  stored  within  their  brains. 


Braves  of  the  Nation. 

Go  ye,  braves  of  the  nation, 

Strong  for  the  battle  and   brave; 

Go  ye  o'er  valley  and  mountain, 
The  banner  of  light  to  wave; 

Go  ye,  our  teachers — our  warriors — 
A  nation  to  make — and  save. 

Go  ye,  builders  of  empire, — 

Thine  is  a  kingly  estate; 
Go  ye  unlaureled,  uncrowned, 

With  thee  true  glory  shall  wait ; 
Go,  and  build  nobly  and  strongly, 

Much  power  on  thee  is  sate. 

Go  we,  honoured  and  blessed, 
Heralds  of  the  future  to  be; 

Ye  are  moulders  of  children, 
Our  hopes  are  rested  on  thee ; 

Go  ye,  the  braves  of  our  nation, — 
Ye  rulers  of  destiny. 


Bum.  Nevus. 


Red  Deer,  Alberta. 


From  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  or  even  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  time  of  American  children  is 
given  to  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  a  subject  which 
does  not  train  a  single  one  of  the  tour  faculties  to 
develop,  which  should  be  the  fundamental  object  of 
education.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  observing 
correctly,  or  with  recording  accurately  the  results 
of  observation,  or  with  collating  facts  and  drawing 
just  conclusions  therefrom,  or  with  expressing  clear- 
ly and  forcibly  logical  thought.  Its  reasoning  has 
little  application  in  the  great  sphere  of  the  moral 
sciences,  because  it  is  necessary  and  not  probable 
reasoning.  In  spite  of  the  common  impression  that 
arithmetic  is  a  practical  subject,  it  is  of  very  limited 
application  in  common  life,  except  in  its  simplest 
elements.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  the  least 
remunerative  subject  in  elementary  education  now 
conducted. — President  El\Qt. 


To  Wordsworth. 

Poet  of  calm, — like  to  a  mountain  mere, 
Embosomed  deep  within  some  leafy  dell, 
Even  that  by  which  thou  long  ago  didst  dwell 
Among  the  solitudes  of  loved  Grasmere — 
If  to  thy  quiet  soul  we  would  come  near, 
As  men  who  leave  the  place  where  traffic  goes, 
For  rural  heights  where  lakes  lie  in  repose, 
Must  our  feet  wander  from  the  tumult  here. 

Then  like  elated  travellers  who  see, 
By  peaceful  shores  reclined,  each  mirror  face 
Reflect  the  trees  and  hills  and  starry  skies, 
Are  they  who  view  this  wondrous  world  in  thee — 
What  tender  touches  everywhere  they  trace; 
What  hidden  glory  round  their  pathway  lies! 
— Rev.  A.  L.  Fraser,  Great  Village,  N.  S.,  in  Westminster, 
Toronto. 


Correct  the   following  expressions  and  state  in 
each  instance  what  the  error  is: 


i. 
■2. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9 
to. 
ii. 

12. 

13 
14 
'5- 
1 6 

<7 
|8. 
10. 


She  is  taller  than  me. 
There  is  no  use  talking  about  it. 
They  came  for  my  sister  and  I. 
He  acted  like  he  was  frightened. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  coming. 
You  learn  faster  than  him. 
Read  to  me  like  you  did  yesterday. 
Either  he  or  his  wife  have  stolen  my  hat. 
My  case  is  different  than  yours. 
Who  does  this  state  belong  to? 
Be  industrious,  like  I  am. 
Come  along  with  William  and  I. 
I  am  not  as  tall  as  he. 
There  is  no  other   way  hut  this. 
I  do  not  deny  but  what  he  is  honest. 
He  is  a  friend  whom   1  am  indebted  to. 
Who  did  you  give  the  money  to? 
This  is  nothing  else  hut   robbery. 
I  did  not  know  but   what  you  were  angry  . 
You  ran  between  my  MMer  and  I. 
I  doubt  if  he  will  come  to-day. 
She  is  older  than  cither  you  or  him. 
His   preaching   i-   different    to   his   practice. 


I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  so  long  as  he 
is  himself  learning  daily.  If  the  mind  once  be- 
comes stagnant,  it  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to 
another  mind ;  it  is  drinking  out  of  a  pond  instead 
of  from  a  spring.  A  schoolmaster's  intercourse  is 
with  the  young,  the  strong,  and  the  happy ;  and  he 
cannot  get  on  with  them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he 
can  sympathize  with  them,  and  show  that  his 
thoughtfulness  is  not  connected  with  selfishness  and 
weakness, — ,4mp/tf, 
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Lessons  in  English  Literature. — X. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia." 

The  sixteenth  century  was  a  wonderful  time  of 
learning  and  of  making  books.  There  were  two 
chief  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  for  some 
time  great  sailors  and  explorers,  from  Italy,  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  from  England,  had  been 
pushing  their  way  further  than  ever  before,  both 
east  and  west.  Columbus  had  discovered  a  new 
world  across  the  ocean.  Portuguese  sailors  had 
dared  to  sail  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
Cabots  had  explored  the  coast  of  our  own  country. 
People  in  the  Old  World  were  roused  to  wonder 
and  curiosity  by  tales  of  new  lands  and  new  races 
of  men.  The  world  was  larger  than  they  had 
thought ;  there  were  more  and  different  people  in 
it.  There  were  new  animals  and  plants,  new 
ways  of  living,  to  be  studied. 

And  secondly,  almost  at  the  same  time 
that  men's  minds  were  being  excited  by  the 
wonders  of  a  new  world,  their  thoughts 
were  turned  also  towards  the  old  learning 
that  had  been  almost  forgotten.  For  the  greatest 
learning  and  the  best  literature  there  had  ever  been 
was  that  of  the  Greeks ;  and  for  many,  many  years 
the  Greek  language  and  books  had  been  neglected 
by  the  people  of  Western  Europe.  Even  the 
learned  men  did  not  read  Greek ;  it  was  not  studied 
in  the  universities.  But  now,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Greek  scholars,  whose  country 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Turks,  had  begun  to 
flock  into  Italy,  bringing  with  them  their  books  and 
their  wisdom.  The  Italians  welcomed  them  gladly, 
and  Italy  became  a  home  for  Greek  learning.  All 
the  history  and  poetry  and  philosophy  that  the 
great  writers  of  Greece  had  left  was  eagerly 
studied.  And  not  by  the  Italians  only;  people 
went  to  Italy  from  other  countries  to  study  the  "New 
Learning,"  as  it  is  called,  and  especially  many 
Englishmen.  They  brought  back  their  knowledge 
to  England.  Greek  was  taught  in  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all  the  knowledge 
that  the  wise  Greeks  had  stored  up  lay  open  to 
English  students. 

Now  no  one  is  much  the  better,  either  for  travel- 
ling or  for  studying  books,  unless  they  make  some 
good  use  of  what  they  learn  by  it.  Happily,  there 
were  some  good  and  learned  men   in  England    at 


this  time,  whose  great  desire  was  to  do  all  the  good 
for  their  country  that  they  possibly  could.  They 
were  not  satisfied  with  simply  accepting  what  other 
people  wrote  or  told  them,  and  just  keeping  it  stored 
up  in  their  own  minds.  They  looked  about  them, 
and  saw  many  things  that  were  wrong  in  the  lives 
of  their  countrymen,  in  the  government,  and  in  the 
religion,  and  they  used  their  learning  to  try  to 
make  things  better.  They  thought  that  the  great 
good  of  knowing  Greek  was  that  they  might  study 
for  themselves  the  New  Testament  (which,  as  you 
know,  was  written  in  Greek),  and  find  out  exactly 
what  Christ  and  His  apostles  taught,  so  that  they 
could  better  follow  His  teachings.  Some  of  them 
who  were  in  high  offices  in  the  church  tried  to  re- 
form the  lives  of  the  clergy.  Some  taught  in  the 
universities ;  some  founded  schools. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  famous  of  this  band 
was  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  a  very  learned 
lawyer,  and  high  in  favour  with  Henry  VIII,  who 
made  him  Lord  Chancellor  in  1529.  But  after- 
wards he  displeased  the  King  by  refusing  to  say 
that  Henry  was  right  in  proclaiming  himself  head 
of  the  English  church,  and  in  putting  away  Queen 
Katherine  and  marrying  Anne  Boleyn.  For  this 
he  was  beheaded  in  1535. 

More  saw  very  plainly,  and  with  much  sadness, 
the  evils  of  his  time,  and  he  longed  to  do  away 
with  them.  He  said  once  to  his  son-in-law:  "Would 
to  God  that  I  were  put  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the 
Thames,  upon  condition  that  certain  things  might 
be  established  in  Christendom."  Two  of  these 
things  were :  that  all  Christian  kings  and  princes 
might  live  in  peace,  and  that  the  church  of  Christ 
might  be  united  and  free  from  all  errors.  He 
wrote  his  book,  "  Utopia,"  to  show  how  happy  a 
country  might  be  where  the  people  lived  and  were 
governed  after  the  plans  that  he  had  in  his  mind. 

The  book  was  written  in  15  i^S,  in  Latin,  for  most 
people  who  could  read  at  all  could  read  Latin  then ; 
but  about  forty  years  later  it  was  translated  into 
English.  It  begins  by  telling  how,  when  More  was 
at  Antwerp  on  the  King's  business,  he  met  one 
day  on  coming  out  of  church  "  a  certain  stranger, 
a  man  well  stricken  in  age.  with  a  black  sun- 
burned face,  a  long  beard  and  a  cloak  cast  about 
his  shoulders,  whom  by  his  favour  and  apparel 
forthwith  I  judged  to  be  a  mariner." 

His  friend.  Peter  Giles,  introduced  him  to  this 
stranger,  whose  name  was  Raphael  Hythlodaye,  and 
who  had  been  a  great  traveller.     Thev    went    to 
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More's  garden,  "  where,  sitting  upon  green  turfs," 
Raphael  told  them  of  what  he  had  seen.  More 
says  that  they  were  not  inquisitive  to  hear  about 
monsters  and  strange  or  incredible  things,  because 
that  was  no  news.  But  they  asked  him  about  how 
other  nations  lived  and  were  governed.  For,  he 
says, 

To  find  citizens  ruled  by  good  and  wholesome  laws, 
that  is  an  exceeding  rare  and  hard  thing.  But  as  he 
marked  many  foolish  laws  in  these  new  found  lands,  so 
he  rehearsed  divers  laws  and  constitutions  whereby  these 
our  cities,  nations,  countries  and  kingdoms  may  take 
example  to  amend  their  faults,  enormities  and  errors. 

More,  asked  Raphael  if  lie  had  ever  been  in  Eng- 
land. He  said  he  had  for  four  or  five  months. 
He  goes  on  to  tell  what  he  thought  of  the  govern- 
ment and  customs  of  England,  and  shows  many 
things  in  them  that  ought  not  to  be  so.  Among 
other  things,  he  says  that  thieves  are  punished  by 
death,  and  yet  there  are  a.  great  many  thieves,  and 
stealing  is  always  going  on ;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
punishment  is  too  severe,  and  does  no  good.  Rents, 
he  says,  are  too  high;  there  are  too  many  idle 
people  who  must  either  steal  or  starve;  there  are 
too  many  soldiers ;  not  enough  men  working  on 
farms ;  food  and,  clothing  are  too  dear ;  the  rich  are 
greedy  and  unjust;  too  much  money  is  spent  on 
war ;  the  learned  men,  even  the  clergy,  do  not  lead 
good  lives.  Finally,  he  says  that  he  had  never  seen 
really  good  government  and  well  ordered  people, 
except  in  Utopia,  where  he  lived  for  five  years. 
More  asks  if  he  will  not  tell  them  all  about  it,  and 
Raphael  says  that  nothing  would  please  him  better, 
but  it  will  take  a  long  time.  S'>  they  go  in  to  din- 
ner, and,  after  they  have  dined,  they  come  out  to 
the  garden  again  to  hear  all  about  Utopia. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  first  book.  And  this  is  the 
way  More  takes  of  telling  what  he  thinks  of  the 
state  of  England.  So,  in  the  second  book,  he  tells 
how  he  thinks  a  nation  ought  to  be  ruled,  by  de- 
scribing the  imaginary  country,  Utopia. 

The  name  "  Utopia  "  means  "  Nowhere,*'  and  the 
name  of  its  capital,  "  Amaurote,"  means  "  Not  easy 
to  be  seen."  We  are  not  told  where  it  is,  but 
Raphael  Hythlodaye  says  that  he  was  with  Amerigo 
Vespucci  on  all  four  voyages,  and  that  he  was  left 
behind  in  the  New  World  when  Vespucci  returned 
to  Europe,  and  that  he  then  travelled  through  and 
about  many  countries,  of  which  Utopia  was  one. 
Utopia  is  an  island,  in  the  shape  of  a  new  moon, 
ami  alxwt  200  miles  broad  at  its  broadest  part.  It 
has  fifty-four  cities,  all  built  and  situated  alike,  and 


no  two  further  apart  than  one  day's  walk.  In  the 
country  there  are  large  and  well  furnished  farm- 
houses, with  room  for  forty  persons  in  each.  The 
townspeople  take  turns  in  living  on  the  farms,  so 
that  every  man  and  woman  may  learn  farming, 
which  is  an  industry  very  highly  esteemed.  At 
harvest  time  the  citizens  come  out  to  the  farms  to 
help,  so  that  in  one  fair  day  all  the  harvest  work 
is  done.  Cattle  and  horses  are  bred,  and  corn  and 
fruit  are  grown. 

They  bring  up  a  great  multitude  of  chickens,  and  that 
bj  a  marvellous  policy.  For  the  hen  doth  not  sit  upon 
the  eggs ;  but  by  keeping  them  in  a  certain  equal  heat  they 
bring  life  into  them  and  hatch  them.  The  chickens,  as 
soon  as  they  come  out  of  the  shell,  follow  men  and  women, 
instead  of  the  hens. 

The  streets  of  the  cities  are  wide  and  handsome, 
with  houses  "  of  fair  and  gorgeous  building  "  of 
brick  or  plaster,  and  perfectly  fireproof.  Each 
house  has  a  large  and  beautiful  garden.  The  doors 
are  never  locked,  and  anyone  may  go  in,  "  for  there 
is  nothing  private,  or  any  man's  own."'  And  every 
tenth  year  they  change  houses  by  lot.  The  size  of 
families  is  regulated  by  law.  If  there  are  more 
children  than  the  law  allows  in  one  family,  some 
of  them  have  to  be  sen  to  make  up  the  number  in 
a  household  where  there  are  too  few.  And  in  the 
same  way,  if  the  people  in  a  city  are  too  many,  some 
have  to  move  to  another  city ;  or,  if  all  the  cities 
arc  full,  a  new  one  is  founded. 

The  prince  of  the  country  is  chosen  by  the 
magistrates,  or  officers,  from  four  who  are  named 
by  the  people,  and  he  holds  his  office  for  life,  unless 
lie  is  put  down  for  tyranny.  Other  officers  of 
state  are  changed  yearly,  but  never  without  due 
care.  The  Utopians  detest  war,  and  think  nothing 
of  the  glory  gained  in  battle.  But  both  men  and 
women  are  drilled  so  that  they  can  fight,  if  need 
be,  to  defend  their  country,  or  to  deliver  people 
who  are  oppressed.  They  would  rather  conquer 
by  craft  than  by  fighting.  For,  they  say,  beasts 
fight  with  bodily  strength;  but  only  man  can  win 
by  the  power  of  his  mind.  They  hold  the  lives  of 
their  citizens  too  dear  to  be  spent  in  war.  So  they 
hire  other  people  to  fight  for  them.  They  also 
offer  rewards  to  those  who  will  kill  the  princes  and 
leaders  of  their  enemies. 

They  have  slaves,  who  are  obtained  in  three 
ways.  Those  of  their  own  people  who  are 
punished  for  great  offences,  they  treat  with  great 
severity.  Those  who  have  been  condemned  to 
death    in    other     countries    they    buy,     and     treat 
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less  harshly,  because  they  have  not  had  as  good 
training  as  their  own  people.  Those  who  prefer 
to  come  to  be  their  slaves,  rather  than  work  hard 
in  some  other  country,  they  use  very  gently,  and 
free  them  if  they  wish  to  be  freed. 

They  set  the  highest  value  on  good  health,  say 
that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  bodily  pleasures,  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  it.  And  if  people 
fall  sick,  they  take  great  care  of  them.  Their 
hospitals  are  so  comfortable  and  so  good  that  any 
sick  person  would  rather  go  to  one  of  them  than 
stay  in  his  own  house. 

Their  time  is  very  exactly  divided.  They  work  six 
hours  before  noon.  Then  they  have  dinner,  and 
rest  for  two  hours ;  then  work  three  hours.  Then 
they  go  to  supper.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they 
go  to  bed,  and  sleep  for  eight  hours.  All  the  rest 
of  the  time  every  person  does  as  he  likes.  But 
they  do  not  spend  the  time  idly,,  but  in  some  useful 
occupation  or  study,  or  in  games. 

Every  one  has  to  learn  some  trade  or  craft.  A 
boy  usually  follows  his  father's  trade ;  but  if  he  has 
learned  one  craft,  and  wishes  to  learn  another,  he 
may  ;  but  he  must  practise  that  which  is  most  need- 
ed in  the  city.  The  great  rule  is  that  no  one  should 
be  idle.  But  also,  they  do  not  allow  anyone  to  be 
wearied  with  continual  work,  like  toiling  beasts. 

The  children  are  carefully  instructed,  and  all 
lessons  are  in  their  own  language. 

The  Utopians  dress  very  plainly  and  do  not  change 
the  fashion  of  their  garments  ;  and  they  despise  any- 
thing like  gay  or  costly  clothing,  or  ornaments. 
They  use  gold  and  silver  for  the  commonest  dishes 
and  pots,  and  for  the  chains  with  which  they  bind 
their  slaves.  And  if  they  want  to  put  wrong-doers 
to  disgrace,  they  put  rings  of  gold  on  their  fingers 
and  in  their  ears  and  hang  gold  chains  about  their 
necks.  They  have  ornaments  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  for  their  little  children ;  but  they  teach 
them  that  such  things  are  babyish,  so  when  the  child- 
ren grow  big,  they  put  them  away  without  being 
told,  as  our  children  do  dolls.  Once,  some 
ambassadors  from  another  country  came  to  Amau- 
rote,  dressed  in  rich  and  gorgeous  clothes  and 
loaded  with  jewels,  thinking  by  their  finery  to 
dazzle  these  poor  Utopians.  But  the  Utopians 
looked  at  them  in  pity,  and  thought  they  must  be 
in  disgrace.  And  the  children  pointed  to  them  and 
said :  "  Look,  mother,  at  that  great  big  man  wearing 
precious  stones  as  if  he  were  a  baby."  And  the 
mothers  answered :  "  Hush,  my  son,  he  must  be  one 
of  the  ambassador's  fools." 


They  think  it  very  strange  and  foolish  to  value 
riches,  and  very  shameful  and  dreadful  to  have 
poor  people  among  them.  As  for  them,  they  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  have  all  things  in  com- 
mon, and  think  that  the  true  riches  are  health, 
wisdom,  goodness  and  true  happiness. 

Every  man  in  Utopia  may  have  his  own  religion 
and  worship  in  his  own  way  in  his  own  home.  But 
they  all  go  to  public  worship  together,  and  worship 
one  God  and  Father  of  all.  In  church,  all  are 
dressed  in  white.  They  sing  praises  to  God,  pray 
to  Him,  and  thank  Him  for  all  their  blessings. 

They  teach  men  to  have  no  fear  of  death,  for 
they  say  it  cannot  please  God  if  His  creatures  do 
not  run  gladly  to  Him  when  He  calls  them. 


These  are  some  of  the  ways  of  living  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  imagined,  and  that  he  thought  would 
be  good  for  England.  Some  of  them,  you  see, 
have  come  about ;  and  some  are  what  many  people 
still  hope  for.  Much  more  is  done  to  care  for 
health,  to  cure  the  sick,  and  to  teach  the  children, 
than  in  More's  time.  But  there  is  still  far  too 
much  difference  between  rich  and  poor ;  we  still 
look  in  vain  for  universal  peace,  or  for  all  Chris- 
tians to  be  at  one  in  their  worship.  The  best  and 
wisest  people  to-day  are  working  and  praying  and 
hoping  for  some  of  the  very  changes  that  More 
wanted  to  see  brought  to  pass,  and  his  book  must 
always  be  full  of  interest  to  those  who  think  much 
about  our  country's  welfare. 


Swallows. 

When  daylight  Tadcs,  and  sunset  colours  dim, 
The  meadow-land  is  sweet  with  evening  scent ; 
And  there  where  flows  the  brook,  in  calm  content 

The  cattle  wander,  grazing  by  the  brim. 

Then,  joyously  the  swallows   lightly  skim, 
No  longer  far  up  in  the  firmament, 
But,  low  along  the  brook,  with  one  consent 

Fly  back  and  forth,  and  oft  beneath  the  rim 

Bend  darting  wing.     With  twitter   soft  and  sweet, 
Up  stream  and  down  they  go  in  sheer  delight. 
So  late  they  linger,  dipping  thus  below 

The  gleaming  surface,  they  would  fain  repeat 
The  joy  of  that  day's  gladness  in  their  flight, 

By  bathing  in  the  very  sunset  glow. 

— Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade,  in  the  August  Canadian 
Magazine. 


In  railways,  Canada  has  the  greatest  number  per 
capita  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
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The  Tongues  of  Our  Birds. 

By  W.  H.  Moore. 

The  human  tongue  is  a  member  used  in  articula- 
ting sounds,  also  the  organ  of  taste.  In  the 
Epistle  of  James  we  read  that  the  tongue  is  a 
fire,  and  that  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame.  In 
Proverbs  we  find  that,  "he  that  hath  a  perverse 
tongue  falleth  into  mischief." 

The  tongues  of  our  birds  serve  the  same  pur- 
pose as  does  that  of  man,  but  we  have  few  species 
of  birds  with  perverse  tongues.  The  tongue  of 
the  blue  jay  is  as  near  a  mischievous  tongue  as  any 
of  our  birds  possess,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of  the 
shrikes.  (Perhaps  the  mischief  originates  in  the 
brain).  The  tongue  of  the  blue  jay  will  scold,  be 
"  sassy,"  laugh  and  lie,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  bird.  (Read  in  the  earlier  pages  of 
Mark  Twain's  "  Tramp  Abroad,"  a  humorous 
account  of  how  the  jay  is  supposed  to  use  his 
tongue).  The  tongue  of  the  shrike  will  lie,  for  it 
will  give  vent  to  calls  in  imitation  of  small  birds  in 
distress,  and  so  induce  birds  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  the  fallen  one,  and  thus  come  within  reach  and 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  deceiver. 

It  is  not  only  what  the  tongue  can  do,  but  some- 
thing of  its  structure,  that  will  be  dwelt  upon  in 
this  article.  The  tongue  of  a  bird  contains  a  bone 
which  is  divided  into  different  parts,  each  part  with 
a  Greek  name.  These  names  we  will  pass  by,  and 
just  let  the  parts  be  collectively  known  as  the  hyoid 
bone  or  bones.  The  development  of  these  varies 
so  much  in  different  families,  or  even  in  species  of 
the  same  family,  that  it  is  worthy  of  our  study  and 
attention.  But  this  part  of  nature  study  cannot  be 
thoroughly  investigated  with  the  birds  afield. 
Students  who  may  happen  to  be  near  a  taxidermist's 
establishment  may  get  abundant  material  for  study. 
The  tongue  of  the  cormorant  is  a  worthless  look- 
ing affair,  but  no  doubt  perfectly  serves  its  purpose. 
In  appearance  it  resembles  a  crumpled  leaf  not 
more  than  a  half  inch  across  in  any  way,  and  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  large  fleshy  tongues  of  the 
clucks.  The  latter  slide  in  grooves  in  the  lower 
mandible,  are  armed  along  the  upper  edges  and 
base  with  numerous  papillae,  which  tend  to  hasten 
the  food  toward  the  gullet.  The  mergansers,  with 
their  narrow  bills,  must  have  a  tongue  to  fit.  It  is 
of  a  lance  shape,  armed  along  the  sides,  top  and 
base  with  strong  barb-like  projections  admirably 
adapted  for  catching  upon  the  scaly  covering  of 
their  food. 


Many  of  the  insectivorous  birds  have  tongues 
very  similar,  consisting  of  a  stiff  plate  generally 
frayed  or  split  at  the  tip  into  two  or  more  equal  or 
unequal  portions.  That  of  the  warblers  is  narrow, 
fitting  the  bill,  with  a  wider  base  which  is  quite 
forked  and  edged  with  backward  directed  points. 
The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  singly  cleft. 

That  of  the  chickadee  has  the  tip  cleft  into  four 
points,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  fork,  and  which 
looks  to  us  as  being  admirably  adapted  for  prying 
insects  and  their  eggs  from  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
trees.  The  jays  are  provided  with  tongues  quite 
like  the  chickadee.  The  seed  eaters,  such  as  the 
sparrow  family,  have  a  hard,  sometimes  grooved, 
tongue  that  is  suitable  for  holding  seeds  to  be 
shelled  or  hulled  before  being  swallowed. 

That  the  tongue  of  a  bird  (especially  the  tongue 
of  the  domestic  fowl)  is  capable  of  distinguishing 
readily  the  numerous  tastes  or  flavours  of  different 
seeds,  is  in  itself  a  peculiarity.  We  would  think  that 
an  organ  of  such  formation  could  not  be  possessed 
with  such  delicate  nerves ;  yet  watch  the  old  biddies 
picking  over  an  assortment  of  grains.  A  kernel 
of  doubtful  quality  will  be  taken  up  by  the  beak, 
touched  with  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  if  of  pro- 
per flavour  will  be  consigned  to  the  crop.  If  not 
of  the  flavour  tliat  a  fastidious  hen  requires,  it  is 
dropped. 

In  the  foregoing  kinds  of  tongues  we  have 
noticed  some  of  the  characters  visible  from  the 
outside.  Other  interesting  parts  may  be  observed 
by  dissection. 

Some  birds,  in  procuring  their  food,  need  to  use 
their  tongues  in  so  doing.  The  woodpeckers,  for 
instance,  must  insert  the  tongue  into  the  burrows 
of  wood  and  bark-eating  and  earth-dwelling  insects, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  special  type  of  tongue  is 
necessary.  The  tongue  of  the  sapsuckers  is  only 
capable  of  extension  for  a  short  distance.  Those 
of  the  pileated,  hairy  and  golden-winged  wood- 
peckers are  capable  of  being  extended  fully  the 
length  of  the  head  and  bill  beyond  the  tip  of  the 
bill.  The  hyoid  bones  of  their  tongues  extend 
around  the  base  of  the  skull,  up  over  the  top,  where 
the  bones  are  bundled  together ;  then  they  come 
over  the  front  of  the  skull,  and  may  either  enter 
into  the  opening  of  the  right  nostril  or  curve 
around  the  eye  ball.  These  hyoid  bones  are  sur- 
rounded with  muscles  for  the  extension  and  con- 
traction of  the  tongue  proper,  which  is  armed  at 
the  point  with  backward  sloping  barbs,  greatly 
assisting  the  birds  in  extracting  grubs,  caterpillars 
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and  mature  insects  from  their  burrows.  Their 
tongues  are  admirably  suited  for  helping  to  capture 
their  insect  food,  and  thus  they  can  seize  living  food 
that  otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  reach.  The 
salivary  glands  of  these  birds  are  well  developed, 
and  the  tongue  is  supplied  with  a  sticky  coating 
which  also  helps  hold  their  food  and  assist  in  its 
extraction. 

The  tongue  of  the  humming-bird  is  of  the  same 
structure  as  that  of  the  aforesaid  woodpecker ;  thus 
it  is  assisted  in  extracting  minute  insects  from 
the  nectaries  of  honey-bearing  blossoms.  The  long 
spur  of  the  nasturtiums  is  readily  probed  to  its 
bottom  by  the  far-reaching  tongue  of  the  humming- 
birds. In  great  contrast  to  the  long  hyoid  tongues 
of  the  woodpeckers  and  humming  birds  are  those 
of  the  birds  that  capture  their  insect-prey  in  the 
air.  Thus  the  tongues  of  the  swift,  swallows,  night- 
hawk  and  whip-poor-will  are  short  and  broad,  with 
hyoid  bones  scarce  extending  to  the  base  of  the 
skull. 

Personal  study  of  the  many  forms  of  tongues 
found  about  a  taxidermist's  workshop  will  reveal 
many  curious  structures,  and  students  will  find 
there  is  much  more  to  learn  than  can  be  given  in 
a  short  article  like  this,  which  only  aims  to  be  an 
eye-opener  to  further  study.  Have  you  ever 
thought  how  the  tongue  can  play  a  part  in  the 
gathering  of  nesting  material?  Watch  a  robin 
gathering  dried  grasses  for  a  nest.  How  can  she 
ever  retain  such  a  mouthful  and  still  pick  up  more 
unless  the  tongue  plays  a  part  in  holding  some 
against  the  upper  mandible  as  the  lower  is  dropped 
to  take  in  more  material? 

Yes !  It  is  interesting  to  associate  the  study  of 
the  habits  of  birds  with  a  study  of  the  structure  and 
form  and  uses  of  their  tongues ! 


I,  popped  the  question  to  Marie, 

Like  any  other  beau ; 
She  b'.ushed  and  smiled  and  answered,  "  Oui," 
For  she  is  French,  you  know. 
"  My  dear,"   I  asked  her,  bending  low, 
(I   feared  my  cake  had  turnsd  to  dough) 
"Whom  do  you  mean  by  we?" 
"  O,  U  and  I,"  she  said. 

— Success  Magazine. 


The  chimney  swallow  can  ily  for  a  long  time  at 
'the  average  speed  of  ninety  miles  an  hour. 

The  common  black  swift  has  made  two  hundred 
and  seventv-six  miles  in  an  hour. 


An  Acadian  Spring. 

Across  some  mirrored  lake 

As  evening  falls, 
I  hear  the  night  birds  give 

Their   vesper   calls. 

The  tinkling  bells  of  kine 

Float  down  the  vale 
And  lose  their  melody 

Along  the  trail. 

Forth   from  the  old  mill-race 

There   comes   the   roar 
Of  waters  falling  as 

They  fell  of  yore; 

While  far  in  yonder  gorge 

A  restless  stream 
Makes  music  to  the  night 

Wind's  gentle  dream. 

Across   the   marshland   drifts 

A  silvery  screen 
Of  fog;  the  late  moon  casts 

Her  myst'c   sheen. 

Upon  Tawopskik's  hill 

The  odorous   Spring 
And  cool,  dark  Earth  now  move 

The  heart  to  sing, 

As  out  of  memory 

Faint  echoes  rise 
And  quaint  Acadian  days 

In  dim  disguise. 
—Inglis  Morse,  in  the  June  Canadian  Magazine. 


My   Neighbour. 


I  have  a  new  neighbour  just  over  the  way, 
She  was  moving  in  on  the  first  of  May. 
When  she  took  in  her  household  goods,  I  saw 
There  was  nothing  but  rubbish  and  sticks  and  straw ; 
But  when  I  made  her  a  call  just  now 
I  found  she  had  furnished  her  house  somehow 
All  trim  and  tidy  and  nice  and  neat, 
The  prettiest  cottage  in  all  the  street. 
Of  thistledown  silk  was  her  carpet  fine, 
A  thousand  times  better  and  softer  than  mine; 
Her  curtains,  to  shut  out  the  heat  and  light, 
Were  woven  of  blossoms  pink  and  white; 
And  the  dainty  roof  of  her  tiny  home 
Was  a  broad  green  leaf  like  an  emerald  dome. 
'Tis  the  cosiest  nook  that  you  ever  did  see, 
Mrs.  Yellowbird's  house  in  the  apple  tree. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


The  Caspian  is  the  freshest  sea  on  the  globe.  It 
has  only  eleven  pounds  of  salt  to  the  ton  of  water; 
the  English  Channel  has  seventy-two  and  the  Dead 
Sea  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 
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The  Problem  of  Study. 

Some  time  ago  I  heard  a  group  of  teachers  dis- 
cussing a  recitation  in  arithmetic  which  they  had 
seen  in  another  system  of  schools.  They  said  that 
the  teacher  had  assigned  the  children  four  problems 
to  solve,  and  that,  when  the  recitation  was  called, 
she  found  within  less  than  five  minutes  that  each 
child  had  solved  all  of  the  problems.  The  remainder 
of  the  recitation  period  was  given  over  to  the  con- 
sideration of  other  problems  illustrating  the  same 
principle. 

One  of  the  teachers  who  had  seen  the  recitation 
said,  "  The  children,  in  my  judgment,  were  not 
tested  sufficiently  upon  the  problems  they  had 
solved.  It  would  have  been  better  if  some  child 
had  been  sent  to  the  blackboard  to  solve  the  first 
problem,  another  to  solve  the  second,  and  so  on 
until  each  one  of  the  four  problems  assigned  had 
been  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  Then  the  teacher 
should  have  asked  some  pupil  to  explain  the  first 
problem,  a  different  pupil  the  second,  still  another 
pupil  the  third,  and  another  the  fourth.  Only  in 
this  way  could  she  have  really  tested  the  children 
on  the  problems." 

The  form  of  recitation  this  teacher  was  describ- 
ing is  still  in  very  general  use.  But  the  teacher  of 
the  class  found  in  those  t'wc  minutes  that  the  child- 
ren had  actually  solved  the  problems.  She  used 
the  fifteen  minutes  of  time  remaining  for  other 
things. 

The  test  in  arithmetic  is  in  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems. If  an  assignment  is  given  and  the  children 
come  with  the  problems  unsolved,  it  indicates  that 
the  teaching  which  is  now  being  tested  through  this 
assignment  has  not  been  well  done,  and  that  it  must 
be  done  again.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that 
practically  every  member  of  the  class  has  all  of  the 
problems  solved,  what  does  it  indicate?  That  the 
teaching  has  been  well  done,  and  that  the  children, 
instead  of  being  required  to  do  again  that  which 
they  have  already  done,  should  have  new  problems 
illustrating  the  same  principle  if  we  wish  the  prin- 
ciple rather  than  the  problems  to  be  fixed  in 
memory. 

Some  one  may  say,  "  Suppose  there  is  a  child  or 
two,  who  do  not  have  all  of  the  problems  solved. 
What  will  you  do  with  them?"  Their  failure 
indicates  the  place  where  individual  help  is  needed. 
A  few  well-directed  questions  at  the  opening  of  the 
recitation  may  start  theni  on  the  right  road  to  self- 


recovery.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  then  these  child- 
ren should  be  seen  privately;  they  need  personal 
attention. 

Without  doubt,  more  time  is  wasted  in  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  subject  in  having  children  do 
again  and  again  that  which  they  have  satisfactorily 
done.  We  think  it  is  foolish  for  one  to  continue 
to  practise  that  which  has  already  become  habitual, 
but  we  seem  to  be  willing  for  this  to  be  done,  in 
lesser  degree  to  be  sure,  in  handling  problems  in 
arithmetic. 

A  large  share  of  nearly  every  recitation  in  arith- 
metic can  be  saved  for  the  solving  of  new  problems, 
for  aggressive  drill,  or  for  the  turning  of  new  soil, 
getting  ready  for  the  new  principle  which  must  be 
met  to-morrow  or  next  week.  Progress  will  be 
more  rapid,  facts  will  be  more  firmly  impressed, 
and  principles  more  thoroughly  taught,  if  the 
teacher  saves  this  time  for  studying  with  the  child- 
ren. A  part  of  nearly  every  recitation  in  arithmetic 
can  be  made  a  study-recitation  where  pupil  and 
teacher  work  together  on  the  common  problem. 
Such  a  procedure  will  require  a  little  more  tact  and 
resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the 
interest  and  results  secured  by  it  will  amply  repay 
for  the  extra  effort. — School  News. 


If  you're  told  to  do  a  thing, 

And  mean  to  do  it  really ; 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do  it  fully,  freely. 
Do  not  make  a  poor  excuse, 

Waiting,   weak,  unsteady ; 
All  obedience  worth   the  name 

Is  ever  prompt  and  ready. 


-I'hoebc  Cary. 


(in   to   bed   early — wake   up   with  joy; 
(in  to  bed  late — cross  girl  or  boy. 
Go  to  l>cd   early — ready  for  play; 
Go  to  bed  late — moping  all  day. 
Go  to  bed  early — no  pains  or  ills  • 
Go  to  bed  late — doctors  and  pills. 

— St.  Nicholas. 


The  little  stars  that  wink  and  blink, 
Must  sometimes  sleepy  be,    1   think. 


If  pansics  could  wish, 
I    really   should   think 

They'd   turn   into  butterflies 
As  quick  as  a  wink ! 
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COLLEGE  ANNIVERSARIES. 

University  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  now  a 
staff  of  ten  professors,  and  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  to  separate  the  chair  of  English  from 
modern  languages.  Prof.  Geoghegan,  who  has  per- 
formed the  duties  of  both,  will  in  future  take 
modern  languages,  and  an  appointment  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  English  literature  will  be  made. 
Chancellor  Jones,  in  his  encoenial  address,  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair  of 
history,  showing  how  important  it  is  that  the 
graduates  of  the  university  should  be  familiar  with 
the  details  of  their  country's  history.  One  import- 
ant feature  of  the  work  of  the  university  is  the  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  teachers  who  are  taking 
advantage  of  its  courses  in  order  to  acquire  a 
higher  training. 

Both  the  Douglas  gold  medal  for  English  and 
the  alumni  medal  for  the  best  Latin  essay  were  won 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Welling,  of  Andover,  Victoria 
County.  The  Lieut-Governor's  cash  prize  of  $50 
was  won  by  Norman  S.  Eraser. 

Degrees  were  conferred  as  follows :  LL.  D. 
(honorary)  on  Dr.  J.  R.  Jnch,  LL.  D.  (Mount 
Allison).  M.  A.  (in  course),  Robert  C.  Colwell, 
B.A. ;  M.  A.  (ad  eundem),  Frank  Baird,  M.  A. 
M.  Sc.  (in  course),  Allan  Keay  Grimmer,  B.  A.  I. 
(Dalhousie);  Harvey  P.  Dole,  M.  A.  (Columbia). 
B.A.  (ad  eundem),  John  C.  Belyea,  B.A.  (Mc- 
Gill)  ;  B.  A.,  Clifford  T.  Clark,  A.  L.  Dysart,  Frank 
L.  Orchard,  Beatrice  W.  Welling,  M.  Lillian 
Elliott,  Clarence  T.  Flanagan,  Norman  S.  Fraser, 
Grace  H.  Fleming,  Locksley  McKnight,  Maude  K. 
Smith,  Olive  H.  Stothart,  W.  Gordon  Firth,  Lillian 
L.  Smith  and  A.  Verna  Brown.  B.  Sc,  Allston  T. 
Gushing,  Charles  H.  Hoar  and  Leon  L.  Theriault. 


Mount  Allison  University. 

The  convocation  of  Mt.  Allison  University  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  June  1st.  Twenty-seven  degrees 
were  conferred,  only  two  of  which  were  honorary. 
These  were  the  degree  of  D.  D.  given  to  Rev. 
Benjamin  Chappell  (B.A. '73)  and  Rev.  Arthur  C. 
Borden  (B.  A.  '88),  both  of  whom  have  had  a  long 
service  in  educational  and  missionary  #  work  in 
Japan.  Dr.  Chappell  is  still  in  Japan;  Dr.  Borden 
was  present  to  receive  his  degree,  and  made  a  short 
address.  The  graduating  class  (15.  A.)  contained 
some  people  of  prominence.  Three  received  honour 
certificates  in  philosophy,  two  in  mathematics  and 
two  in  English.  The  valedictorian  was  Ivan  C. 
Rand,  of  Moncton,  X.  I!.,  who  was  also:  the  winner 
of  the  alumni  honours  given  to  the  student  taking 
the  highest  standing  (luring  his  course.  He  has 
been  on  the  intercollegiate  debating  team  for  two 
years,  and  has  been  prominent  in  all  college  mat- 


ters. He  expects  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law. 
In  the  ciass  there  were  four  young  ladies,  two  of 
whom  were  the  twin  daughters  of  Dr.  Borden,  of 
the  Ladies'  College.  They  expect  to  spend  next 
year  at  Columbia,  New  York.  Another  member, 
C.  Albert  Oulton,  has  been  awarded  a  mathematical 
scholarship  of  $150  at  Harvard,  and  will  enter  upon 
work  there  in  the  autumn. 

Eight  students  were  awarded  certificates  of  hav- 
ing completed  the  course  admitting  them  to  the 
third  year  in  applied  science  at  McGill.  Among 
these  was  W.  Roy  Smith,  of  St.  John,  who  took 
his  arts  degree  last  year.  Some  of  these  will 
attend  McGill  at  once ;  others  will  work  outside  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  one  or  two  will  probably  return 
to  finish  an  arts  course  at  Mt.  Allison  before  pro- 
ceeding to  McGill.  The  record  of  those  who  have 
gone  previously  with  similar  certificates  has  been 
an  admirable  one.  In  the  year  just  closing,  Mr. 
Seymour  J.  Fisher,  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  who  spent 
two  years  at  Mt.  Allison  as  student  and  one  as 
instructor,  made  an  almost  unique  record.  In  his 
twelve  subjects  he  was  the  first  in  ten,  and  in  some 
of  them  was  the  only  man  who  got  a  first  class. 

Certificates  in  theology  were  awarded  for  the 
first  time  to  those  who  had  completed  the  required 
conference  course,  but  had  not  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  In  this  group  there  were  five,  two 
of  whom  were  among  those  completing  their  arts 
course.  The  remaining  three  were  from  New- 
foundland. Dr.  Sprague  has  had  a  successful  first 
year  in  collegiate  work.  Prof.  Miller,  who  had  a 
temporary  appointment  to  the  chair  of  New  Testa- 
ment theology  and  apologetics,  goes  West  to  a  col- 
lege in  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

This  convocation  had  an  added  interest  as  an 
historical  gathering,  since  it  is  the  last  which  will 
be  held  in  old  Lingley  Hall,  so  familiar  to  genera- 
tions of  students.  Dr.  Allison  referred  to  the  part 
it  had  played  in  the  life  of  the  students  and  of  the 
community  since  it  was  erected  in  1856.  Hon. 
Joseph  Howe,  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  William  Elder, 
Senator  Ellis  and  many  other  men  of  prominence 
in  the  public  life  of  the  country  had  spoken  from 
its  platform.  In  1861  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  made 
there  what  was  probably  the  first  speech  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  forecasting  the  larger  confed- 
eration which  took  the  place  of  the  proposed 
maritime  union.  Its  classic  front  will  be  missed 
from  the  crown  of  the  hill,  but  Lingley  must  give 
way  to  the  new  Ladies'  College,  which  has  become 
a  necessity.  The  latter  building  will  be  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  will  be  proceeded  with  during  the 
summer.  It  will  stand  on  the  site  of  Lingley  Hall, 
which  would  leave  Mt.  .Allison  without  any  large 
public  assembly  room.  This  deficiency  is  to  be 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Frederick  Ryan  and  Charles 
Fawcett,  daughter  and  son  of  the  late  Charles 
Fawcett,  who  propose  to  put  up  a  hall  in  memory 
of  their  father,  to  accommodate  from  1,000  to  1,200 
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people.  Its  site  is  not  yet  determined,  but  will 
probably  be  on  the  knoll  where  Charles  F.  Allison's 
house  formerly  stood. 

The  anniversary  exercises  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  enthusiastic  former  students, 
especially  those  of  recent  \  cars.  The  class  of  '04 
started  a  movement  which  will  probably  result  in 
the  endowment  of  an  alumni  chair  of  economics. 
The  number  of  scholarships  and  prizes  was  largely- 
increased.  The  graduating  class  of  this  year  offers 
a  gold  medal  for  logic  and  psychology ;  the  class 
of  '99  gives  a  $50  prize  to  the  junior  class;  others 
are  given  by  C.  N.  Haney  1  '97),  of  Vancouver  and 
H.  T.  Paisley  ('04)  and  Mrs.  Paisley  endows  a 
bursary  in  memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Paisley;  four 
Wesley  Smith  bursaries  of  $50  each  are  offered  for 
competition  to  students  at  matriculation  in  Sep- 
tember. 

There  will  be  a  few  changes  in  the  professoriate 
and  teaching  staff.  Rev.  F.  VY.  W.  Des  Barres 
('89),  who  has  been  studying  for  two  years  in 
Oxford  and  Glasgow,  will  take  up  his  studies  at  Mt. 
Allison  in  September.  An  assistant  will  also  pro- 
bably be  appointed  in  connection  with  the  chair  of 
English.  Miss  Margaret  (iraham.  of  Toronto,  who 
has  taught  for  some  years  at  the  Ladies'  College, 
goes  abroad  for  a  year's  study  in  Germany.  Miss 
Cawthorpe,  of  the  Conservatory,  will  spend  the  next 
two  years  in  Paris.  J.  S.  Smiley  (07),  of  the 
Academy  staff,  has  accepted  an  offer  in  a  school  in 
the  Canadian  West. 

Seven  post-graduates  have  been  pursuing  studies 
in  various  departments  during  the  year.  One  of 
these  was  Arthur  Motzer  105),  Rhodes  scholar 
from  Bermuda,  and  an  honour  graduate  in  physics 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  taking  courses 
in  engineering  preparatory  to  study  at  McGill. 

W.  M.  T. 


Acadia  University. 

The  seventy-first  anniversary  of  Acadia  took 
place  on  the  second  day  of  June.  Visitors  were 
ptesent  in  large  numbers  from  various  parts  of 
these  provinces  and  from  the  Cnited  States.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  preceding  commencement  day, 
Dr.  Thomas  Trotter,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  three 
years  before  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  College 
after  an  administration  marked  by  great  financial 
advance,  preached  the  baccalaureate  sermon.  'The 
address  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  before  the 
College  Y.  M.  ('.  A.,  was  delivered  by  Rev.  A.  A. 
Shaw  ('92),  of  Winnipeg,  lietween  baccalaureate 
Sunday  and  commencement  day,  the  Boys'  Academy 
and  the  Ladies'  Seminary  held  their  closing  exer- 
cises. 'The  attendance  at  the  Academy  during  the 
year  has  been  one  hundred  and  five,  making  Prin- 
cipal Robinson's  first  >car  a  good  one.  'The  enrol- 
ment at  the  Seminary  lias  been  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five.  Thirty  graduated  from  the  Academy 
and  thirty-five    from  the    Seminary.       The    usual 


address  to  the  former  was  delivered  by  Rev.  E.  D. 
Webber  ('81),  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Wolfville;  and  to  the  latter  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Mc- 
Master,  of  the  Germain  Street  Baptist  church,  St. 
John.  . 

The  number  of  students  at  the  College  has  been 
two  hundred  and  one,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  This  makes  the  total  attendance  for 
the  year  at  the  three  schools  nearly  six  hundred. 
Twenty-one  received  the  B.  A.  degree,  eight  the 
B.  Sc.  degree,  and  five  the  certificate  in  the  partial 
engineering  course.  Eleven  were  added  to  the 
M.  A.  list.  The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  his  honour  the  I -ietttenant-Gover- 
noi  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  presence  enhanced  the 
interest  of  the  occasion.  Other  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred  as  follows:  The  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
upon  Lewis  G.  Hunt,  M.  D.  ('68),  of  London, 
England,  and  upon  Col.  D.  McLeod  Vince,  of 
Woodstock,  N.  B. ;  the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  Rev. 
11.  T.  DeWolfe,  principal  of  Acadia  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  W.  T.  Stackhouse,  for  many  years  a  leader  in 
Baptist  missions  of  Western  Canada;  and  the  de- 
gree of  Litt.  D.  upon  Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington,  of 
Japan. 

At  the  alumni  dinner,  immediately  following  the 
graduating  ceremonies  of  the  College,  entertaining 
and  inspiring  addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Fraser,  Judge  Io)iigley,  Dr.  Trotter,  Prof.  Tufts, 
Dr.  Hunt,  Rev.  A.  A.  Shaw,  E.  1).  King,  Esq.,  and 
Rev.  J.  R.  Wheelock.  Mr.  M.  F.  McCutcheon,  of 
St.  John,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  graduating  class. 
Two  classes  held  re-unions  during  these  anniver- 
saries, viz.,  the  class  of  7)8  and  '92.  Of  the 
former,  only  four  survive.  Of  the  twenty-six  com- 
posing the  latter,  about  half  the  number  were  pre- 
sent at  their  memorable  banquet. 

Two  vacancies  on  the  College  faculty  have  just 
occurred.  The  president,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hutchinson, 
after  two  years  of  service,  has  resigned ;  and  Prof. 
Hates,  of  the  Fnglish  department,  after  one  year. 
It  is  expected  that  appropriate  appointments  will 
be  made  to  these  positions  during  the  summer 
vacation.  No  little  satisfaction  is  felt  by  the 
friends  of  Acadia  in  that  the  Carnegie  science  hall, 
a  comely  and  commodious  structure,  erected  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  S^o.cxjo,  is  now  almost  finished, 
and  will  be  dedicated  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
college  year.  With  these  improved  facilities,  and 
the  choice  of  suitable  men  to  fill  the  vacancies  just 
mentioned,  the  coming  year  may  be  looked  forward 
to  with  assurance  of  still  greater  success. 

Wolfville,  N.  S.  R.  Y.  E. 


St.  Joseph's  College. 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Memramcook,  closed  a 
successful  year,  June  17th.  under  the  presidency  of 
Rev.  L.  Guertin,  ('.  S.  C.  'The  following  young  men 
received  the  degree  of  P..  A.:  LeBaron  J.  LeBlanc, 
Dorchester,  N.  B. ;  Louis  M.  McDonald,  St.  John, 
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N.  B. ;  William  D.  Ryan,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Francois 
J.  Demerse,  M.  D.,  of  Montreal,  P.  Q.  The  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters  was  conferred  on  Camille  E. 
Gaudet,  St.  Joseph,  N.  B.,  and  Master  of  Arts  on 
Hector  L.  Landry,  B.  A.,  barrister,  of  Edmonton, 
Alberta.  Eight  persons  received  commercial 
diplomas. 

St.  Joseph's  was  attended  by  215  students  last 
year,  129  of  whom  were  from  New  Brunswick,  40 
from  Quebec,  29  from  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
9  from  Nova  Scotia,  4  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
2  from  British  Columbia  and  2  from  East  Indies. 


A  Butterfly's  "  Umbrella." 

He  was  only  a  butterfly,  one  of  those  beautiful, 
large,  bluish-black  ones  that  we  so  often  see  about 
the  garden,  but  he  knew  enough  to  get  in  out  of 
the  wet. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  heavy  showers  that  so 
frequently,  in  the  hot  days  of  midsummer,  come 
suddenly  upon  us,  driving  everyone  to  the  nearest 
cover.  To  escape  the  downpour  which  meant 
great  injury,  if  not  destruction,  to  so  delicate  a 
creature,  he  quickly  flew  to  a  nearby  Balm  of 
Gilead  tree,  where,  alighting  on  the  under  side  of 
a  large  leaf,  he  clung  with  wings  closely  drawn  to- 
gether and  hanging  straight  downward,  using  the 
big  leaf  as  an  umbrella  to  shield  him  from  the 
great  drops  falling  all  around.  High  and  dry,  here 
he  remained  until  the  shower  had  passed,  and  the 
blue  sky  and  warm  sun  called  him  once  again  to 
his  favorite  haunts. — From  "Nature  and  Science" 
in  June  St.  Nicholas. 


A  Spelling  Test. 

Hypocrisy,  metallic,  criticism,  tyranny,  privilege, 
bicycle,  decision,  inaugural,  liquefy,  Appomattox, 
saliva,  descent,  chocolate,  asparagus,  twelfth, 
omelet,  ninth,  ninety,  pleurisy,  nutritive,  obstacle, 
fallible,  legibility,  parasite,  Cincinnati,  fascinating, 
benefited,  belligerent,  collectible,  stomach,  vinegar, 
corpuscle,  alcoholic,  valleys,  skein,  parallel,  memor- 
ize, silhouette,  supersede,  sieve,  affidavit,  bilious, 
deposit,  definite,  prejudice,  deficit,  Yosemite, 
artillery,  sacrilegious,  amateur,  fiery. 


Greenland  is  governed  by  the  Greenland  Com- 
mission at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It  was  the  first 
settled  by  a  band  of  Norsemen  under  Erik  the  Red, 
who  gave  it  its  name,  in  985.  A  bishopric  was 
founded  there  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  about  1260  it  was  constituted  a 
state  of  Norway.  There  then  followed  a  blank  of 
200  years  in  Greenland's  history,  due  to  climatic 
disasters,  but  beginning  with  the  Danish  settle- 
ment of  1721,  the  country  has  belonged  to  Den- 
mark.— Philadelphia  Press. 


P.  E.  Island  Educational  Convention. 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  teachers  was  held  in  Charlottetown, 
July  12-14.  The  convention  is  usually  held  in 
September,  but  this  year  it  was  decided  to  make  a 
change.  The  president,  Inspector  Boulter,  pre- 
sided, and  under  his  guidance  the  proceedings  were 
harmonious  and  effective. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair,  dean  of  the  Macdonald  Col- 
lege, Quebec,  gave  two  interesting  addresses.  His 
clear  and  thoughtful  talk  on  the  Stages  of  Child 
Development  gave  his  audience  a  fresh  view  of 
their  duty  and  attitude  toward  the  child,  and  how 
to  make  every  phase  of  the  child's  life  and  every 
subject  of  the  curriculum  of  greater  educational 
value.  His  illustrated  address  on  Forestry  and 
Kducation  was  a  strong  plea  for  the  teachers  and 
school  children  to  become  more  interested  in  trees 
and  their  protection  and  preservation. 

Dr.  G.  I'.  Hay,  in  dealing  with  The  Teacher's 
Opportunities,  prefaced  his  address  by  references  to 
many  Island  teachers  who  had  won  distinction  in 
their  own  country  and  elsewhere., 

Mr.  S.  A.  Starratt,  B.  Sc,  of  Boston,  made  a 
bright,  forcible  address,  punctured  with  many  witty 
sallies  and  thrusts  at  educational  methods,  past  and 
present.  One  statement  in  reference  to  the  relative 
cost  of  education  may  be  quoted  here: 

In  1879  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  P.  E.  Island  was 
$4.60  and  in  Boston  $28.  In  1907  the  cost  in  this  province 
was  $8.94  per  pupil,  $10.40  in  Nova  Scotia,  $33-35  in 
Alberta,  1.3.67  in  Canada,  14.16  in  Great  Britain,  $14.64 
in  the  United  States,  $42  in  Boston,  and  $51  in  New  York. 

Kindly  reference  was  made  by  Principal  J.  D. 
Seaman  to  the  loss  the  Association  had  sustained 
in  the  recent  death  of  Principal  John  McSwain, 
whose  interest  in  the  natural  sciences,  general 
scholarship  and  good  judgment  were  always  at  the 
service  of  teachers. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  coming 
year : 

President — P.  J.  Bradley,  Cardigan. 

Vice-president  for  Kings — \V.  J.  Fraser,  Montague. 

Vice-president  for  Queens — Mr.  McKinnon,  Canoe  Cove. 

Vice-president  for  Prince — Miss  Pearl  Hopgood,  Mal- 
peque. 

Secretary-treasurer — Miss  Cornfoot,  Charlottetown. 

Recording-  Secretary — David   McLean,   Searltown. 

Executive — J.  D.  Seaman,  R.  H.  Campbell,  Jas.  Landri- 
gan,  Miss  Scott,  Inspector  McCormac. 
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FOR  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 

A  True  Story. 

Millie  was  a  little  girl  who  lived  in  the  country.  She 
was  a  busy,  happy  little  maiden  who  was  very  fond  of 
making  clothes  for  her  dolly.  Her  mother  encouraged 
her  in  this  in  every  way  she  could.  One  day  she  gave 
Millie  a  beautiful  piece  of  white  lace  to  trim  dolly's 
party  dress.  There  were  two  yards  of  it,  and  it  was 
almost  two  inches  wide. 

As  it  was  slightly  soiled,  her  mother  told  her  to  wash 
it  and  put  it  on  the  line  to  dry,  and  when  it  was  starched 
and  ironed  it  would  look  as  nice  as  new.  She  was  proud 
as  a  queen  as  she  did  the  washing,  and  had  great  plans 
made  as  to  just  how  dolly  would  look  in  her  new  gown. 

An  hour  later  Millie  went  to  the  line  to  get  her  lace, 
when,  lo  and  behold !  it  was  gone.  With  tears  in  her  eyes 
she  rushed  to  mother  to  find  out  if  she  had  taken  it  in, 
but  "  No "  was  her  reply.  She  questioned  little  brother, 
but  he  knew  nothing  of  it.  She  searched  in  every  corner 
of  the  yard,  looking  under  bushes,  in  the  trees,  and  under 
the  fence,  but  all  of  no  avail.  She  sat  down  and  made 
dolly  a  plain,  simple  dress,  and  she  seemed  as  happy  as 
ever.  Quite  often  as  Millie  dressed  her  dollie  she  would 
say,  "  I  'sped  the  fairies  needed  the  lace  worse  than  you 
did,  dolly,  dear,  so  we'll  try  to  be  happy  without  it." 

The  days  passed  on  and  the  summer  was  almost  over. 
Millie  and  dolly  had  almost  forgotten  about  the  fairies 
and  the  lace.  Suddenly,  one  bright  sunny  day,  her  older 
brother,  Harry,  came  rushing  in  with  face  aglow,  and 
shouted,  "  Millie,  I've  found  your  fairy  and  your  lace." 

Millie,  all  excitement,  begged  to  know  where  the  fairy 
lived,  and  Harry  said,  "  Up  in  the  old  elm  tree."  Sure 
enough,  the  fairies  were  a  pair  of  saucy  bluejays.  Their 
nest  must  have  been  almost  finished  when  Millie  hung  her 
lace  on  the  line.  They  thought  what  a  nice  nest  that  will 
make  for  our  little  babies,  so  they  took  it.  How  they 
ever  managed  to  carry  it  around  the  house  to  the  tree  will 
always  be  a  mystery  to  Millie. 

Brother  put  up  a  large  ladder  and  let  Millie  climb  up 
and  peep  into  the  nest.  What  do  you  think  she  saw? 
Five  fluffy  little  birds  cuddled  down  with  just  a  frill  of 
white  lace  showing  all  around  the  nest.  The  worried 
mother  and  father  bird  flew  around  Millie's  head,  scream- 
ing and  pecking  at  her,  as  if  to  say,  "  What  are  you  doing 
here?"  Millie  simply  said,  "  I  want  to  see  for  myself  and 
tell  dolly  who  stole  the  lace,  for  she  thinks  the  fairies  did 
it— Selected. 


A  Geography  Device. 

As  much  as  possible,  I  try  to  teach  geography  object- 
ively. I  have  found  this  plan  very  helpful.  After  study- 
ing the  cities  of  a  country,  I  give  a  pupil  a  city  to  illus- 
trate. A  certain  corner  of  the  blackboard,  otherwise  of 
no  use,  answers  our  purpose.  At  the  top,  in  bold,  clear 
letters,  is  written  the  city's  name.  Under  this  is  pinned 
or  pasted  pictures  or  objects  that  will  impress  the  city's 
chief  characteristics  on  our  minds.  Every  day  for  a  time 
a  new  city  is  given,  and  there  is  considerable  rivalry  as 
to  whose  city  shall  be  illustrated  best. — Popular  Educator. 


Ten  Little  Smiles.7 

One  little  smile  ran  off  alone  to  play, 

Gained  the  day  o'er  a  pout  it  found  on  the  way. 

Two  little  smiles  instead  of  one 
Overtook  a  second  pout — my,  what  fun ! 

Three  little  smiles  said,  "  Come  along  with  us," 
Meeting  a  wee  frown  in  a  needless  fuss. 

Four  little  smiles  at  a  merry  pace 

Whisked  off  a  baby  frown  from  an  anxious  face. 

Five  little  smiles — a  very  jolly  mix! — 
Overtook  another  pout ;  smiles  now  six. 

Six  little  smiles  (over  half  eleven) 

Enticed  away  another  frown ;  now  the  smiles  are  seven. 

Seven  little  smiles — what  a  lucky  fate ! — 
Met  a  tiny,   woe-begone,   little  band  of   eight. 

Eight  little  smiles  all  in  a  line 

Went  all  round  a  pucker— see,  the  smiles  are  nine ! 

Nine  smiles  now  in  all — courageous  little  men — 

Took  a  stray  pout  prisoner,  and  swelled  the  ranks  to  ten. 

Isn't  it  amazing   (yet  it's  ready  true) 

What  a  single  little  smile  all  by  itself  can  do? 

— The  Sunbeam. 


Who  Has  Counted  Them? 

"How  many  claws  has  our  old  cat?" 
Asked  Eddie.      "Who  can  tell  me  that?" 

"O  that,"  said  Harry,  "everyone  knows: 
As  many  as  you  have  lingers  and  toes." 

"  Ycth,"  lisped  Ethel,  "  she'th  jutht  got  twenty; 
Five  on  each  foot  and  I  think  it'th  plenty." 

"Yes,"  said   Bertie,  "just  five  times  four; 
That   makes  twenty,  no  less,   no  more." 

"Wrong,"   said    Kddie,   "that's  easy   seen; 
Catch  her  and  count  'em— she  has  eighteen! 

"  Cats  on  each  of  their  two  hind  paws 
Have  only  four,  and  not  five  claws." 

— St.  Nicholas. 


The  Robin  on  the  Lawn. 

A  flash  of  red  through  a  sky  of  blue 
The  whir  of  wings  in  the  dawn  and  due 
A  field  of  green  and  a  lover  true, 
The  robin  on  the  lawn. 

A  note  of  joy  in  the  morning  air 
A  low   sweet   song  like  a  murmured  prayer 
The  passion   of  love  thrills  merrily  there, 
The  robin  on  the  lawn. 

In  the  twilight   peace  when  the  day  is  done 
He  woos  his  mate  till  his  suit  is  won 
'Tis  the  old,  old  story  of  Adam's  son. 
The  robin  on  the  lawn. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
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Set  In  Her  Way. 

Sweet  Mary  Jane  sat  fourteen  (lays  and  wouldn't  deign  to 

rise, 
Although  her  folks  tried  every  way  tc  make  her  realize 
That  it  was  quite  unladylike  to  sit  all  day  and  night, 
And  never  change  her  attitude  or  rouse  her  appetite. 
They  coaxed  and  teased  and  threatened  her,  and  still  she 

would  not  stand, 
And  when  they  tried  to  raise  her  up  she  bit  them  on  the 

hand. 
They  didn't  want  to  do  her  harm  or  call  in  the  police, 
And  yet  they  sorrowed   at  the  thought  of    Mary    Jane's 

decease. 
But  Mary  Jane  knew  what  was  best,  she  wiser  was  than 

men, 
She  sat  until  she'd  had  her  set,  for  Mary  was  a  hen. 


Kept  After  School. 

"  I'm   sorry,"   said   their   teacher, 

"  To  keep  you,  Tom  and  Joe ; 
I  do  not  like  to  punish  you, 

Because  it  grieves  me  so." 
But  naughty  Tommy  whispered 

To  naughty  little  Joe, 
"  If  she's  so  very  sorry, 

Perhaps  she'll  let  us  go !  " 


-Selected. 


A  Hint. 


My  desk  is  banked  with  wild  flowers  every  day.  I  am 
very  fond  of  them,  and  yet  have  been  obliged  to  throw 
away  beautiful  bunches  every  day,  as  they  grow  in  great 
profusion  on  the  hill  to  the  rear  of  my  schoolhouse.  Not 
long  ago  an  old  lady  told  me  she  had  not  seen  a  wild  flower 
this  year.  The  next  day  1  had  my  smallest  children  carry 
her  after  school  the  pretty  flowers  they  had  gathered  me 
during  the  day.  We  have  found  others  who  have  seen 
no  wild  flowers  this  year,  and  have  given  several  "  flower 
showers"  in  our  little  town.  Perhaps  there  is  a  suggestion 
here  for  other  teachers  who  have  more  flowers  than  they 
know  what  to  do  with. 


A   few  verses  selected   for  the  little  ones  to  recite  who 
cannot  remember  much  at  a  time: 

The  woodpecker  taps  on  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
"  Little  bug,  little  bug,  come  out  and  see  me !  " 
The  little  bug  thinks,  "  No,  you  want  to  eat  me !  " 
And  keeps  very  still  'neath  the  bark  of  the  tree. 

If  1  were  the  wind, 

I  know  what  I'd  do; 
I'd   rattle   the   doors 

And   the   windows,   too. 
I'd  whistle  and   shout, 

And   laugh  and   sing, 
And  then,  like  a  bird, 

I'd  be  off  on  the  wing. 


Have  you  ever  felt  when  talking  to  your  classes  of  wee 
folks;  or  telling  them  stories,  that  you  would  like  to  bring 
them,  every  one,  right  close  to  your  Then  do  it.  Ask 
them  all  to  come  forward;  then  at  your  signal,  have  them 
cioss  feet,  and  sit  right  on  the  floor.  You  must  also  be 
seated,  at  one  side  of  the  group,  in  a  small  chair  or  on  a 
stool.  Try  this  plan,  teachers,  and  I  am  sure  your  efforts 
in  story  telling,  or  nature  work,  will  repay  you  as  never 
before. 

The  plan  works  so  nicely,  too,  in  picture  study.  One 
picture  can  be  seen  by  all  at  the  same  time,  and  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  response  either  in  words  or  looks.  Caution 
— keep  on  good  terms  with  the  one  who  does  your  sweep- 
ing, and  look  out  for  draughts  on  cold  days. — Selected. 

Little  Doris  could  not  count  beyond  four.  One  day, 
when  she  was  showing  me  five  berries  that  she  had  picked, 
I  asked,    "How  many  have  you,  Doris?" 

Her  brows  puckered  a  moment,  then  dimpling  with 
smiles,  she  answered,  "  Wait  till  I  eat  one— then  I'll  tell 
y0U!" — Woman's  Home  Companion  for  July. 

A  bright  little  fellow  was  taken  to  a  barber  shop  for 
the  first  time  to  have  his  hair  cut,  and  as  the  barber  was 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  shop  for  a  few  moments  the  small 
customer  said  in  lowered  tones  to  his  father :  "  Papa,  you 
must  tell  the  man  that  I  am  not  to  be  shaved." — The  De- 
lineator for  July. 


The  World's  Longest  Road. 

An  interview  with  F.  von  Gheel  Gildemeester, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  Railway 
syndicate,  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  gives 
the  following  facts : 

There  is  at  present  a  stretch  of  about  2,500  miles 
to  be  completed  in  the  railway;  it  lies  between 
Khartum,  in  the  British  Egyptian  Sudan,  and 
Proken  Hill,  a  town  in  Rhodesia.  It  is  estimated 
that  tbis  remaining  mileage  will  be  completed 
within  three  \ears,  and  then  the  longest  railroad  in 
the  world,  covering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  6,400 
miles,  will  be  finished.  The  total  cost  will  be  very 
close  to  £2oo,(xx),ooo,  or  about  $1,000,000,000  — a 
comparatively  small  amount  when  it  is  considered 
what  a  glorious  thing  it  will  be  for  Africa,  one  of 
the  greatest  and  richest  countries  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  possible  for  the  traveller  to  journey  from 
Berlin  or  Paris  to  Cape  Town  in  ten  or  eleven 
days.  Where  now  in  travelling  from  Paris  a  busi- 
ness man  is  compelled  to  take  a  long  sea  trip,  he 
will  be  able,  after  the  completion  of  the  road,  to 
take  train  to  Brindisi,  Italy,  thence  by  boat  to 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  a  short  journey  to  Cairo, 
where  he  will  take  the  train  that  will  land  him  in 
Cape  Town,  in  the  southern  extreme  of  Africa,  in 
eleven  days. 
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Memory  Gems  for  Character  Building. 

Life  is  an  arrow.     Therefore  you  must  know 
What  mark  to  aim  at.  how  to  bend  the  bow. 
Then  draw  it  to  the  head,  and  let  it  go. 

— Henry   Van   Dyke. 
The  world  is  not  down  on  you,  it  is  too  busy. 

Beveridge. 
We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 

Of  which  the  coming  years  are  made, 
And  fill  our  future's  atmosphere, 
With  sunshine  or  with  shade.  — Whittier. 

Life  is  a  leaf  of  paper  white 

Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 

His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin!     Though  thou  have  time 

But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime — 

Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime. — Lowell. 

He  doeth  well  who  does  his  best; 

He  doeth  well  who  strives ; 
Noblest  efforts  may  sometimes  fail, 
Never  noble  lives. 
Remember   when   the   pomp  of   earthly   glories   fades   that 

one  good  deed 
Unseen,  unheard,  unnoted  by  mankind, 
Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  heaven. — Robert  Southey. 

Every  individual  has  a  place  in  the  world,  and  is  im- 
portant in  some  respect,  whether  he  chooses  to  be  so  or 
not. — Hawthorne. 

When  everything  seems  up  a  slump, 

And   fortune  is  against  yon. 

Don't   pine.     Spruce   up   and   show    the  world 

You've  got  good  timber  in  you.  — Selected. 

Faithfulness  in  little  things  fit-,  one  for  heroism  when 
the  great  trials  come. — Louisa  M.  Alcatt. 

The   heights  by  great  men   reached  and  kept, 
Were   not   attained   by   Midden    flight, 

But  they  while  their  companions  slept 
Were   toiling    upward    in    the   night. 

—Longfellow. 

And  because  right   is   right,  to   follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

— Tennyson. 
Wind   and   rain   fulfilling   His   word! 
Tell  me,  was  ever  a  legend  heard 
When  the  wind,  commanded  to  blow,  deferred  ? 
Or  the  rain,  that  was  bidden  to  fall,  demurred? 

—Mary  N.  I'rescott. 

Don't  loosen  your  hold  if  the  world  wags  wrong — 

Hold  tight,  my  boy,  hold  tight ; 
There  are  others  who  grope  and   stumble  along — 

Hold  tight,  my  boy,  hold  tight ; 
If  the  others  glide  past  you  and  get  to  the  top, 
Don't  give  up  your  efforts— <I<>n't   grumble  and   stop; 
Bend  down  to  your  task;   don't   weaken — don't   flop — 

Hold  tight,  my  boy,  hold  tight. 

—Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


CURRENT   EVENTS.  •   • 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  will  meet  this  month  in  Winnipeg,  this 
being  its  third  meeting  in  Canada. 

The  growing  scarcity  of  wood  is  strikingly  shown 
in  the  use  of  glass  instead  of  wood  for  making 
cigar  boxes,  because  the  glass  is  cheaper. 

Great  caves,  larger  than  the  far-famed  caves  of 
Kentucky,  and  containing  remains  of  an  ancient 
race,  heretofore  unknown  to  the  archeologist,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Arizona. 

The  new  French  ministry  which  has  been  form- 
ed, with  M.  Briand  as  premier,  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  between  capital 
and  labour,  which  has  disturbed  France  for  many 
years. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  divisions  of  the  British 
licet  have  been  revived  in  this  year's  manoeuvres, 
so  the  old  refrain,  "  Three  cheers  for  the  red,  white 
and  blue,"  a<^ain  has  a  meaning.  There  were  three 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  engaged  in  the  movements, 
the  largest  fleet  ever  seen ;  and  as  but  eight  of  them 
were  over  ten  years  old,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
is  also  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  fleet  ever 
assembled.  The  urgent  call  for  more  battle  ships, 
however,  has  not  ceased.  To  protect  the  greatest 
commerce  of  the  world,  the  greatest  fleet  of  the 
world  is  needed. 

Mohammed  Ali,  Shah  of  Persia,  has  been  de- 
throned, and  the  Crown  Prince,  Ahmed  Xirza,  pro- 
claimed ruler  by  the  National  Assembly.  The  new- 
Shah  is  but  twelve  years  old,  and  a  regent  has  been 
appointed. 

The  referendum  in  the  colony  of  Xatal  having 
resulted  in  favour  of  federation,  South  Africa  will 
become  a  united  community,  like  Canada  and 
Australia.  (  >f  the  four  self-governing  nations  in 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea.  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand  and  the  South  African 
I  'nion,  two,  the  first  and  the  last,  will  have  provision 
for  dual  speech  in  their  courts  and  legislatures,  the 
Dutch  language  having  the  same  recognition  in 
South  Africa  as  the  French  has  with  us. 

If)  the  usual  reports  of  tyranny  and  insurrection 
in  the  smaller  slates  of  Central  and  South  America, 
there  is  added  this  month  news  of  the  breaking  off 
of  friendly  relations  between  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Bolivia.  The  long  standing  boundary 
dispute  between  1 '.olivia  and  Peru  had  been  referred 
t  .  the  president  of  the  Argentine  Republic  for 
arbitration.  P.olivia  refused  to  accept  the  award, 
and  the  Argentine  government  at  once  dismissed 
the  Bolivian  minister  and  recalled  their  own  repre- 
sentative in   Bolivia. 

The  joint  occupation  of  Crete  by  the  forces  of 
Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Italy  was  undertaken 
for  a  limited  time,  and  must  now  give  place  to  some 
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new  arrangement.  The  Turks  hold  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  island ;  but  the  Cretans  want 
annexation  to  Greece,  and  will  not  submit  to 
Turkish  control. 

Military  assistance  has  been  called  in  to  preserve 
the  peace  at  the  coal  mines  in  Cape  Breton,  where 
members  of  an  international  miners'  union  are  on 
strike  and  are  trying  to  prevent  the  miners  who  be- 
long to  a  Canadian  union  from  carrying  on  the 
work.  Canadian  labour  unions  in  other  places  are 
in  sympathy  with  the  Canadian  workmen,  while 
those  who  belong  to  other  unions,  having  their 
headquarters  in  the  United  States,  are  giving  moral 
support  to  the  international  union. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  wars  and  tumults  to 
note  the  display  of  good  feeling  at  the  Champlain 
tercentenary  celebration  at  Lake  Champlain.  There 
three  regiments  of  United  States  troops  and  two 
Canadian  regiments  marched  in  review  before 
President  Taft;  and  the  British  ambassador,  the 
Premier  of  Quebec,  and  the  Postmaster-general  of 
Canada  were  among  the  speakers.  The  Caughna- 
waga  Indians  took  a  part  in  the  celebration ;  and, 
while  the  pageant  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  at  Quebec  a  year  ago,  it  was  sufficiently  im- 
pressive. 

At  the  Dominion  Day  celebration  in  London  this 
year,  Earl  Grey  prophesied  that  nothing  could  pre- 
vent Canada  becoming  the  most  populous,  wealthy, 
and,  if  she  lived  the  right  life,  the  most  influential 
portion  of  the  Empire ;  and  Englishmen  and  Cana- 
dians joined  in  the  applause  when  he  added,  "What 
Canadian  is  there  who  shrinks  from  such  a  destiny 
as  that  ?  " 

The  bridge  to  carry  the  C  P.  R.  track  aero  s  a 
deep  ravine,  between  Lethbridge  and  McLeod, 
Alberta,  which  is  now  nearly  completed,  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  steel  structure  in  the  world.  It  is 
over  a  mile  long,  and  at  one  point  is  312  feet  high. 
No  less  than  twelve  thousand  tons  of  steel  have 
been  used  in  its  construction. 

A  wireless  telegraph  system  is  arranged  for  the 
improvement  of  communication  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  some  of  the  stations  are  already  at 
work.  If  present  plans  can  be  carried  into  effect, 
the  scattered  posts  in  the  extreme  north  of  Canada 
will  be  connected  with  civilization  by  means  of  the 
wireless  telegraph. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons 
are  believed  to  have  come  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  with  the  31st  of 
March.  Some  of  these  were  Europeans  coming 
by  way  of  the  United  States,  and  some  were  re- 
turning Canadians,  but  many,  and  probably  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  immigrants,  were  born  in 
the  United  States. 

This  dominion  is  not  the  only  country  in  America 
which  is  growing  rapidly  by  immigration.  The 
number  of  immigrants  to  enter  Brazil  last  year  was 


nearly  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the  other  large 
countries  of  South  America  offer  homes  to  Euro- 
pean immigrants,  and  are,  perhaps,  more  ready  than 
we  are  to  welcome  Asiatics. 

As  a  result  of  an  expedition  recently  sent  out  by 
the  government  of  Southern  Nigeria,  five  thousand 
square  miles  of  territory  hitherto  unknown  and  un- 
administered  has  been  brought  under  effective  con- 
trol. The  natives  were  mostly  cannibals,  and  had 
never  before  seen  a  white  man. 

The  work  of  digging  the  canal  across  the  penin- 
sula of  Cape  Cod  is  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 
It  will  be  about  eight  miles  long,  and  will  shorten 
considerably  the  distance  between  New  York  and 
New  England  ports. 

A  takin  has  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  London. 
Takins  are  heavily  built  and  powerful  animals,  and, 
next  to  the  okapi,  the  rarest  ruminants  known.  They 
are  natives  of  the  highlands  of  Thibet.  Very  few 
white  sportsmen  have  ever  seen  them,  and  the  one 
which  has  now  reached  England  is  the  first  that 
ever  reached  Europe  alive. 

A  scientist  who  has  made  a  special  study  of 
snakes  believes  that  they  have  a  sixth  sense  which 
resides  in  the  forked  tongue,  by  means  of  which  it 
car,  find  its  mate  in  the  woods  or  can  follow  its 
prey. 

A  rudder  which  has  given  remarkable  results  on 
motor  boats  is  composed  of  two  hinged  halves 
opening  like  a  book.  When  closed,  it  is  an  ordinary 
rudder.  When  the  wings  are  open,  the  water  from 
the  screw  propeller  strikes  the  fiat  surface,  which 
acts  so  powerfully  as  a  brake  that  the  boat  can  be 
stopped  with  the  engine  still  going  full  speed 
ahead. 

A  small  bicycle  for  each  foot,  propelled  by  the 
weight  of  the  wearer  in  the  ordinary  motion  of 
walking,  is  a  brief  description  of  a  new  machine 
now  said  to  he  in  use  in  the  Swedish  armv.  It  is 
called  the  tachypod. 

A  flying  machine  has  crossed  the  channel  from 
France  to  England,  winning  the  prize  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  which  was  offered  by  the  London 
Daily  Mail  to  the  first  who  should  accomplish  the 
feat.  Louis  Bleriot.  a  Frenchman,  was  the  success- 
ful man,  and  his  average  speed  was  more  than 
forty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  little  bird-like 
machine  he  used  is  only  twelve  feet  across  the 
wings,  and  weighs  but  four  hundred  pounds. 


In  celebrating  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  W.  J.  Gage  Company.  Toronto, 
in  June,  occasion  was  taken  of  presenting  Mr. 
W.  J.  Gage,  who  has  been  head  of  the  firm  for 
the  past  thirty-five  years,  with  a  beautifully  illus- 
trated address.  Accompanying  this  was  a  special 
copy  of  the  handsome  booklet  which  the  firm  has 
issued  to  mark  the  completion  of  so  many  success- 
ful years  in  business. 
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The  Review's  Question  Box. 

F.  A.  H. — Kindly  answer  through  the  Review  or  other- 
wise the  following  questions : 

(i)  As  a  liquid  is  attracted  by  a  body  (a  small  glass 
tube,  for  example),  which  is  submerged  in  the  former,  or 
as  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  are  attracted  by  the  molecules 
of  a  body,  is  not  the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  there- 
fore, adhesion,  or  a  particular  kind  of  adhesion? 

(2)  Since  one  p'.anct  of  the  universe  or  body  is  attract- 
ed by  another,  or  since  the  molecules  of  one  planet  or 
body  are  attracted  by  the  molecules  of  another,  is  not, 
then,  the   force  of  gravitation   adhesion    (or  cohesion)? 

(3)  Why  does  the  need  e  of  a  compass  point  towards 
the  North  1'ole?  Docs  the  needle  always  point  directly 
north  ?  Is  magnetism  a  force  somewhat  resembling 
gravity,  differing  in  the  respect  that  the  Inter  acts  from 
the  centre  of  bodies  while  the  locus  of  the  former  is  in 
the  north? 

(i)  Capillary  attraction  is  due  to  molecular 
attraction,  which  is  also  the  cause  of  the  adhesion 
or  cohesion  of  bodies.  (  hie  characteristic  of 
molecular  forces  is  that  they  only  have  a  measurable 
value  at  exceedingly  small  distances.  It  is  upon 
this  peculiarity  that  capillary  attraction  depends: 
for  it  follows  that  while  molecules  in  the  interior 
of  a  liquid  are  attracted  on  ad  sides  by  other  mole- 
cules of  the  same  liquid,  molecules  at  or  very  near 
the  surface  are  only  attracted  in  some  directions  by 
molecules  like  themselves;  in  other  directions  they 
are  attracted  by  molecules  of  glass,  or  of  air,  or 
whatever  else  the  liquid  is  in  contact  with.  Hence 
there  is  a  very  thin  layer  botinding-anv  liquid  on  all 
sides  that  is  in  a  different  condition  from  the  rest 
of  the  liquid,  or,  otherwise  stated,  the  molecular 
energy  per  unit  mass  of  the  surface  layer  or  film  is 
different  from  that  of  the  res;  of  the  liquid.  Let 
p  be  the  energy  per  unit  mass  of  the  surface  film 
and  (]  that  of  the  remaining  liquid.  Then  it  may 
Ik-  shown  mathematical'!)'  that  if  p  is  greater  than  </. 
the  surface  film  will  tend  to  contact  to  the  smallest 
possible  dimensions:  while  if  </  is' greater  than  p. 
the  surface  film  will  tend  to  expand  as  much  as 
possible.  For  example,  when  a  water  surface  is 
in  contact  with  oil.  p  of  the  water  film  is  greater 
than  q;  hence  the  surface  film  shrinks  and  the 
water  gathers  into  drops.  The  same  is  true  of 
mercury  in  contact  with  tfla-s.  Hut  when  water  is 
in  contact  with  a  clean  glass  surface,  p  of  the 
water  surface  film  in  contact  with  the  glass  is  less 
than  (/;  hence  the  water  film  tends  to  extend  in- 
definitely, that  is,  the  water  spreads  over  or  "wets" 


the  glass ;  and  similar  relations  hold  for  any  other 
surface  which  water  wets. 

In  short,  then,  whenever  two  liquids,  or  a  gas 
and  a  liquid  are  in  contact  with  a  solid,  or  with 
each  other,  molecular  attractions  produce  a  surface 
film  at  the  bounding  surfaces,  which  tends  to  con- 
tract or  expand,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  tendency 
is  called  surface-tension ;  and  it  is  upon  the  balan- 
cing of  different  surface  tensions  that  the  rise  or 
fall  of  liquids  in  small  tubes  (capillarity)  depends. 

The  apparent  attraction  or  repulsion  (according 
to  conditions)  between  light  floating  bodies  is  also 
due  to  surface-tension. 

(2)  No.  For  it  may  be  shown  that  molecular 
forces  are  only  perceptible  at  distances  too  small 
to  be  directly  measured,  while  gravitation  acts  at 
all  distances.  If  gravitation  were  simply  molecular 
attraction,  then  the  force  holding  the  two  halves  of 
the  earth  together  would  be  simply  the  cohesion  or 
tenacity  of  the  rocks  and  other  substances  forming 
the  earth's  crust.  Now  the  gravitational  attraction 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  earth's  sphere  may 
be  calculated  approximately,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
many  thousand  times  greater  than  the  tenacity  of 
any  rock  in  existence. 

(3)  P.ecausc.  for  some  reason  not  yet  completely 
known,  the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet.  The  compass 
needle  seldom  points  directly  north.  The  angle 
between  the  direction  in  which  it  does  point  and  the 
line  running  directly  north  (that  is,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  magnetic  and  the  geographic  meridian) 
varies  from  place  to  place,  and  also  varies  at  the 
same  place  from  time  to  time.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces  the  needle  points  some  degrees  (varying 
a  little  from  place  to  place)  west  of  north. 

Dalhousie  College.  Halifax.  E.  M. 


A  college  professor  who  prefers  the  word  gotten 
to  a'"'  admits  that  for  telegraphic  purposes  got  has 
some  advantages.  He  wired  from  the  city  to  his 
suburban  home:  "Have  gotten  tickets  for  theatre 
to-night;  meet  me  there."  When  his  wife  and 
daughter  met  him  with  seven  invited  friends  it 
made  a  party  of  just  the  size  to  use  the  number  of 
tickets  mentioned  in  the  ten-word  message  which 
the  1  perator  had  delivered. 


lie  aware,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  worth 
just  so  much  as  the  things  are  worth  about  which 
lie  busies  himself. — Marcus  Antonius. 
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Raffia  Work — An  Easy  Basket. 
By  T.  B.  Kidner. 

A  description  was  given  recently  in  these  pages 
of  a  simple  exercise  for  beginners  in  raffia  work, 
namely,  a  napkin  ring.  The  method  of  construction 
there  suggested,  consisting  in  winding  raffia  over 
cardboard  forms,  may  be  used  for  a  variety  of 
articles.  A  typical  one  is  shown  in  our  illustration, 
Fig.  i,  a  small  circular  box  with  a  hinged  lid  or 
cover.  The  exercise  presents  few  difficulties,  and 
has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  pupils  of  the 
lower  grades. 

A  suitable  size  is  four  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
and  a  half  in  depth.  Kefore  commencing  the  work, 
the  raffia  must  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way    by 


As  the  raffia  will  shrink  in  width  in  drying,  it  is 
best  to  wind  a  second  layer  over  the  first,  the  second 
being  wound  to  cover  the  joints  of  the  first  layer. 
The  top  and  bottom  of  the  box  are  formed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  B.  Two  rings  of  cardboard,  of  four 
inches  diameter,  are  cut  out,  and  holes  one  inch  in 
diameter  cut  in  their  centres.  Each  ring  is  then 
covered  with  raffia,  as  shown,  care  being  taken  to 


soaking  in  water  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  after  which 
it  should  be  allowed  to  drain  for  a  short  time  to 
get  rid  of  the  superfluous  moisture. 

Next,  a  strip  of  cardboard  should  be  cut  out, 
thirteen  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  wide. 
Almost  any  kind  of  cardboard  will  do,  as  the  whole 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  raffia.  Millinery  and  dry 
goods  boxes,  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  every  house- 
hold, will  generally  provide  material  for  this  work 
without  any  expense  for  cardboard.  The  strip  of 
cardboard  is  then  bent  into  a  ring,  and  the  ends 
glued  or  sewn  together,  being  overlapped  about 
half  an  inch  for  the  purpose.  Moistening  the  out- 
side of  the  ring  with  a  damp  sponge  will  assist  in 
forming  an  even  curve.  The  ring  being  completed, 
is  ready  to  be  wound  with  raffia  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  A.  The  end  of  the  strand  shown 
protruding  from  the  inside  of  the  ring  is  left  long 
enough  to  tie  to  the  last  strand  when  the  covering 
is  completed. 

The  raffia  must  be  wound  fairly  tight,  each  turn 
just  touching  the  previous  one  without  overlapping. 


keep  each  turn  on  a  radial  line.  The  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  cover  is  filled  with  a  simple  "  spider 
web  "  weave  in  raffia  of  some  contrasting  colour. 
As  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  usually  lined  with  a 
piece  of  card,  the  hole  in  it  need  not  be  woven  up. 
The  bottom  is  attached  to  the  ring  or  body  by 
simple   oversewing   with    coloured    raffia    or    wool. 


This  stitch  serves  also  as  a  neat  finish  for  the  upper 
edges  of  the  body  and  the  edge  of  the  cover.  (See 
half-tone  illustration).  The  cover  is' hinged  to  the 
body  by  a  few  stitches,  oversewn  and  overcast,  of 
coloured  raffia. 

Various  materials  will  serve  for  lining  the  box, 
varying  from  coloured  paper  to  satin  or  silk,  as  may 
be  convenient. 
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MOUNT 
ALLISON 
LADIES' 
COLLEGE 

Sackville,  N.  B. 


-/V\a*sey-Trtb!e  Scnool  of  Household  Science— 

flfl  Normal  Course  Certificate  from  Mount  Allison  accepted 
tI  as  qualification  for  teaching  household  Science  in  New 
Brunswick  Schools. 

Conservatory  of   Music 

fti  With   Facult 


of  Ten    Members,   and   equipped   with   Pipe 
Organs  and  over  50  Planof. 

Department  of  Literature 

Scholarships  for  worthy 


56th  Year 
Commencing' 
September  9 


gl  Course  leading  to  M.  L.  A.  Degree. 
^1      students. 

Department  of  Oratory 

(1  Affiliated  with  Emerson  College  of  Oratory.  Boston.  Gradu- 
al ates  from  this  department  at  Mount  Allison,  may  enter 
the  Senior  year  at  Emerson. 

Owen'*  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

ft  In  charge  of  John  Hammond,  R.  C.  A.,  and  equipped  with 
"  Pictures.  Casts,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  Courses  in 
Designing,  Etching,  Wood  Carving  and  Leather  Tooling  have 
been  arranged. 

WRITE    FOR    CALENDAR 


REV.   B.  C.   BORDEN,  D.   D.,   Principal 


Mount  Allison  Academy 
sackville,  n.  b. 

First  Term  of  the  year  1909-10  will  open  Sept.  9th. 

General,  Special  and  Matriculation  Courses  lending  to  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Engineering,  Medicine,  etc  ,  arc  provided.  Additional  rooms  have  betn 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  numbers  seeking  the 
advantages  of  this  well  known  educational  institution. 

Large  Staff         Charges  Moderate  Z^tVZ^^L 

Mount    Allison    Commercial    College 

WILL  OPEN  ON  SAME  DATE  Tworous.*  are  open  lo  mi.  ruling 
studen's— the  Book  Ket ping  Course  and  the  Course  in  Shorthand  and 
Typcwiiing.      Diplomas  are  granted    to    those    completing  either  course. 

pre^SIe'n'Kar  J-   M.   PALMER,  *M.  A^Principal 


Programme  of  Charlotte  County  Teachers' 

Institute  to  be  held  in  Milltown  Sept. 

23rd  and  24th,  1909. 

First  Session— 10  a.  m.  Enrolment, 
Routine,  President's  Address,  Chief  Supt. 
W.  S.  Carter  will  also  Address  the  In- 
stitute. 

Second  Session— 2.  i>.  m.  Paper: 
History,  Principal  Atkinson  of  Milltown. 
Drawing,  Miss  Rena  Gleason. 

Third  Session— $  p.  m.  Public  Meet- 
ing, St.  Patrick's  Hall.  Graham's  Orches- 
tra will  be  in  attendance.  Addresses  by- 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  Inspector  Win. 
McLean  and  others. 

Fourth  Session— Friday  il  a.  m. 
Paper:  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture, 
James  Vroom,  M.  A.,  Secretary  of  St. 
Stephen  School  Hoard.  Composition,  Dis- 
cussion. Best  Hooks  for  Hoys  and  Girls, 
Miss  Mary  Graham,  Milltown. 

Fifth  Session— 2  p.  m.  Paper: 
Tuberculosis  etc.,  Dr.  Vincent  .Sullivan, 
Flection  of  Officers,  Routine. 

The  usual  travelling  arrngements  will 
lie  made. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Graham.  I'res.     F.  O.  Sullivan  Secy,. 
Milltown,  N.  I).        St.  Stephen,  N.  B. 

The  York  and  Sunbury  Counties  Institute 

Will  Meet  in  the  Normal  School  Build- 

ing.JFredericton,  on  Thursday  and 

Friday,  the;17th  and  18th  of 

September,  1909. 

PROGRAMME 

Ki-kai.  Schools  of  England — Dr.  G.  U.  Hay. 
Discipline-  Mr.  James  Burns,   Principal  of  ihe 

Gibson  School. 
Whiting     Inspector  Hanson. 
Physical  Culturh     Mi*,;.  I. >  rids,  N.   S. 
Grammar  —Mr.    James    Hughes,     Prill.    Regent 

St.  School. 
Addrtsscs  by  the  President,    the  Chief    Superin- 
tendent .of    Education,    Rev.    Hunter    Boyd, 
and  others^  C  II 
A.;S1Mc1'aki  ank.  M.  AC    Ella  1..  Thornk, 

I'resident.  Sec.-Ticas. 


SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE. 

-Mr.  F.  C.  Squires,  principal  of  the  consolidated  school, 
Florenccvillc,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  to  pursue  his  law  studies 
at  Harvard  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Rush  and  Miss  E. 
Smith  have  also  given  up  their  positions  on  the  staff  of 
the  school. 

Principal  Woods,  of  the  Grammar  school,  St.  Andrews, 
and  Miss  Osborne,  principal  of  the  intermediate  depart- 
ment of  that  school,  have  resigned.  Mr.  Woods  is  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  W.  H  Morrow,  of  the  Riverside  consoli- 
dated school,  and  Miss  0-.li-> rne  by  Mr.  W.  B.  O'Regan. 
B.  A.,  of  Sussex. 

Hon.  A.  R.  McClclan  addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Riverside,  X.  B  ,  consolidated  school  at  the  closing, 
Juno  30th. 

The  exhibit  of  the  manual  training  school,  St.  John,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  is  very  creditable  to 
the   pupils  and   their  capable   principal,    Mr.   H.   V.   Hayes. 

The  Normal  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  six  eastern 
counties  of  Nova  Scotia  will  take  place  at  Sydney  this 
year,  during  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 


The  Manual  Training  school  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  so  effi- 
ciently conducted  by  Principal  Chas.  W.  Parker,  had  an 
exhibit  at  the  closing  during  the  last  week  of  June,  which 
was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  visitors  who  showed 
their  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils. 

Principal  H.  G.  Perry,  of  the  Hampton.  X.  P.,  consoli- 
dated school,  has  retired,  to  take  a  course  at  Columbia 
College,  X.  V.,  and  is  succeeded  by  Principal  J.  B.  Delong, 
B.  A.,  recently  of  the  Milltown  school.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Hampton  school  staff  are  Miss  Muriel  DeMill, 
Mis>  Mary  Isabel  Page.  Miss  Bessie  P.  Howard  and  Miss 
Ella   Seely. 

At  the  155th  anniversary  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  City,  Miss  Mary  Knowlton,  of  St.  John,  X.  B.,  was 
awarded  a  diploma  and   the   M   A.  degree. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  of  Xew  Brunswick 
closed  May  28th  witli  one  of  the  largest  lists  of  graduates 
in  its  history.  The  class  to  assemble  next  month  pro- 
mises to  be  even   larger  than   this  year's  class. 

Mr.  C.  X.  Gregg,  B.  A.  (  Mt.  Allison,  '08)  lias  been 
appointed  head  master  of  Acadia  Villa  school  at  llorton- 
vi He.  X.  S.,  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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The  degree  of  Master  of  Science  has  been  conferred  on 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  Trueman,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  after  a 
course  of  five  years  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Miss  Louise  Perkins  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  superior  school,  Norton,  N.  B.,  in  succession  to  Mr. 
A.  C.  M.  Lawson,  resigned.  Miss  Louise  Scovil  and  Miss 
Lena  Heine  are  the  teachers  of  the  intermediate  and 
primary  departments  respectively. 

The  closing  exercises  at  the  Edgehill  School,  Windsor, 
N.  S.,  took  place  June  15th.  Bishop  Worrell,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  gave  an  encouraging  address,  and  the  coveted  prize 
of  a  gold  star  was  presented  to  Miss  Dorothy  Brown, 
Ottawa,  as  leader;  of  the  school. 

Previous  to  the  closing  of  the  N.  S.  Normal  School, 
Truro,  Principal  Soloan,  members  of  the  staff  and  students 
paid  a  visit  to  the  collieries  oi  Stellarton  and  inspected  the 
steel  works  of  New  Glasgow,  where  they  were  shown 
the  various  processes  of  the  coal  and  iron  industries — a 
valuable  object  lesson  to  the  students  after  their  school 
course  was  finished. 

Miss  Annie  Whittaker  and  Miss  Jessie  Lawson,  of  the 
St.  John,  N.  B„  school  staff,  will  spend  their  holidays  in 
England  attending  special  lectures  at  Oxford  University. 
McGill  University  graduated  this  year  more  students 
from  Ontario,  more  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  as 
many  from  beyond  Canada  as  from  the  province  of 
Quebec,  which  is  its  home.  McGill  is  a  national  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

W.  K.  Wortman,  son  of  Professor  Wortman,  of  Wolf- 
ville,  and  Cyril  MacDonald,  of  St.  John,  won  the  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  prizes  respectively  of  the 
Standard  of  Empire  contest  for  a  free  trip,  extending 
from  July  16th  to  August  19th,  to  England,  Wales, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  During  their  travels  they  will  be 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Lord  Roberts  at  his  home  in 
England. 

Principal  H.  II.  Blois,  .  of  the  Morris  street  school, 
Halifax,  has  resigned  his  position. 

Miss  Alice  Haverstock,  of  the  Compton  Avenue  school. 
Halifax,  has  resigned.  She  has  been  teaching  in  North 
Sydney,  C.  B.,  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Ke'sey  C.  Denton,  A.  1!.,  recently  of  the  New  Glas- 
gow high  school,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  a 
school  in   Montreal. 

Principal  Angus  McLcod,  of  Canso,  N.  S.,  will  take 
charge  of  the  Shcllmrne,  N.  S.,  schools  the  coming  year. 

Miss  Winnie  Fairweather  will  be  principal  of  the  Lower 
Canard,  N.  S.,  school   for  the  coming  school  year. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Sleeves,  recently  of  the  high  school,  St. 
John,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Aberdeen  school 
of  that  city  in  succession  to  Mr.  Wm.  M.  McLean,  appoint- 
ed inspector.  Mr.  Grover  Martin,  recently  of  the  St. 
George.  N.  P.,  superior  school,  has  taken  Mr.  Steeves' 
place  on  the  high  school  staff. 

Miss  Pearl  Currier,  of  Upper  Gagetown,  N.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  manual  training  school,  St.  John, 
X.   B.,  of  which  Mr.  II.  V.  Hayes  is  principal. 

Mr.  Martin  G.  Pox.  recently  principal  of  the  Apohaqui, 
X.   I!.,   schools,  has  resigned. 

Mr.   Laurie   L.    Burgess,  of   VVoodville,   N.    S.,   who   re- 


cently took  the  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard  University,  has  been 
appointed  instructor  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Jones  and  staff  of  the  Dalhousie,  N.  B., 
superior  school,  were  complimented  on  closing  day  (June 
30th)  for  the  excellent  work  they  did  during  the  past  year. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Colpitts,  B.  A.,  principal  of  the  Alma,  N.  B., 
superior  school,  was  recently  presented  with  an  address 
and  a  silver  loving-cup  by  his  old-time  pupils.  Mr.  Col- 
pitts has  been  a  teacher  for  thirty  years,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  note  the  appreciation  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
his   former   pupils. 

A  report  that  Mr.  Colin  W.  Roscoe,  inspector  of  schools 
for  Kings  and  Hants  Counties,  N.  S.,  proves  to  be  unfound- 
ed. Although  Mr.  Roscoe  has  been  in  poor  health  for 
some  time,  the  Review  unites  with  his  many  friends  in 
hoping  that  he  may  be  spared  to  continue  his  useful  work 
for  years  to  come. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boulden,  president  of  King's  College,  Windsor, 
X.  S.,  has  returned  from  England  with  his  health  some- 
what improved. 

Principal  Barteaux,  of  Truro,  X.  S.,  Academy,  is  taking 
a  course  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School  at  Cambridge. 

Miss  Jean  A.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  Truro  domestic 
science  school,  lias  resigned  her  position,  and  will  retire 
from  the  teaching  profession,  of  which  she  has  been  a 
most  capable  and  efficient  member.  Her  future  sphere  of 
action  will,  we  understand,  be  in  a  much  smaller  school 
than  any  in  which  she  has  heretofore  been  employed. — 
Truro  News. 

Among  the  Canadians  who  received  degrees  at  Yale 
University  this  year  were:  W.  B.  Barss  (B.  S.,  Acadia, 
07);  E.  C.  Weyman  ( B.  A.,  U.  N.  B.,  02);  J.  W.  Hill 
(P..  A.,  U.  X.  B.,  '05);  X.  S.  Eineberg  (B.  A.,  McGill, 
'08).  Mr.  Hill  has  been  appointed  assistant  in  chemistry 
at  Harvard. 

McGill  University  held  its  convocation  this  year  at  Mac- 
donald  College,  the  first  time  in  its  eighty  years'  existence 
that  a  convocation  was  held  outside  the  limits  of  Montreal. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Commissioner  of  Forestry,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
on  Dr.  James  Earl  Russell.  Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  Xew  York ;  and  on  Dr.  Duncan 
McEachran   and    Principal   Robertson. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Denham,  B.  A.,  late  of  the  Dorchester,  N.  B., 
superior  school,  and  R.  C.  McCuIly,  B.  A.,  of  Bathurst, 
have  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Mt.  Allison 
Academy.  Mr.  McCully  is  an  Arts  graduate  of  Mount 
Alison  University,  class  of  1909.  His  course  at  the 
university  was  very  successful,  and  at  its  close  he  was 
awarded  honours.  Mr.  Denham  is  a  graduate  of  Acadia 
College,  Wolfville,  at  which  institution  he  made  an  excel- 
lent record. 

Mr.  R.  F.   Morton,  B.  A.,  of  Digby  Academy,  has  taken 

charge  of  the  Queens  County  Academy,  Liverpool,  N.   S. 

Mr.   A.   D.    Mclnnis,   recently  of  Round   Hill,   Annapolis 

County,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Mahone  Bay, 

Lunenburg  County,  schools. 

Miss  Gertrude  Oxley,  M.  A.,  has  been  appointed  princi- 
pal of  the  Maitland,  N.  S.,  schools. 
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for   Local    Examination   in   Music 

Pmtron— HIS   MAJESTY  THE   KING 
President — H.R.H.  Thb  Psincb  or  Wales.  K.G. 

Id  consequence  of  the  termination  by  the  Gov- 
crnors  of  McCill  University,  Montreal,  of  the 
Agreement  between  the  Board  and  tin-  I  Diversity 
for  holding  joint  Local  Examinations  in  Music  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Associated  Hoard 
will  conduct  its  own  Examinations  in  1910 
and  all  subsequent  years,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  will  visit  Canada  at  an  early  date  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements. 

Syllabus  for  1910  will  be  ready  for  issue  to 
applicants  in  August  next.  Meanwhile,  all 
rnquries  should  be  addressed  to — MK.JAM1-.S 
Ml'IR,  Secretary,  15,  Bedford  Square,  London, 
England. 
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Professor  Vroom,  who  is  now  in  England,  will  return 
to  his  duties  in  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.  S.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  exchange  work  with  the  Sub- 
warden  of  St.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury,  for  a  year; 
but  the  appointment  of  a  new  Warden  of  St.  Augustine's 
ha;  made  it  impossible  for  the  Sub-warden  to  get  leave  of 
absence. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  M.  A .,  recently  principal  of  the 
Ilorton  Academy  of  Wolfville,  who  has  spent  the  past 
year  at  Harvard,  has  been  selected  as  principal  of  the 
Chatham,  N.  B.,  grammar  school,  to  succeed  Mr.  R.  I). 
Hanson.  B.  A.,  recently  appointed  inspector  of  schools  lor 
York  County. 

Miss  Ellen  Rogers,  principal  of  the  Girls'  school,  New 
Westminster,  B.  C.  on  her  retirement  recently  was  pre- 
sented with  an  address  and  silver  service  in  appreciation 
of  her  excellent  work  in  that  city.  Miss  Rogers  is  a 
native  of  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  and  there  are  many  in  Char- 
lotte County  who  gratefully  remember  the  stimulating 
character  of  the   training   received   from  her. 

More  than  l"0  students  are  in  attendance  at  the  Summer 
Rural  Science  School  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  and  over  ioo  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces  now 
meeting  at  Charlottctown,   P.   E.    I.  , 


Judge  Longley,  in  addressing  the  teachers  of  the  Normal 
School,  Truro,  recently  said:  "Teachers  shau'.d  form  a 
union,  and,  when  any  board  of  trustees  or  school  commis- 
si, ners  did  anything  to  offend  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion, that  district  should  l>e  left  without  an  applicant. 
Teachers  should  club  together  and  go  without  a  school  any 
year,   for  the   sake  of  ultimate  good  to  the  profession." 

Following  their  refusal  to  re-apply  for  their  positions 
in  the  Sydney.  C.  1!..  schools,  those  held  by  Supervisor  and 
Principal  C.  L.  Moore.  Vice-principal  !•'.  I.  Stewart,  and 
Miss  J.  Wallace  Mortimer,  principal  of  the  Ashby  school, 
became  vacant.  Mr.  (I.  W.  Mackenzie,  of  Truro  Academy, 
is  named  as  successor  to  Supervisor  Moore,  and  Mr.  J. 
Logan  Trask,  Yarmouth,  is  to  till  Mr.  Stewart's  place. 
Miss  Mortimer  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the 
Richmond    school,    Halifax. 

Miss  Josic  Howe,  grand-daughter  of  the  lion.  Joseph 
Howe,  for  some  years  a  teacher  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Halifax.  N.  S..  died  at  Calgary,  July  26th,  of  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Chester  I'..  Martin.  A.  M„  S:.  John,  \.  I',.,  graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  now  of  the  Archives  Department,  Ottawa, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  university 
of    Manitoba. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

A  new  book  on  nature  study,  the  major  part  of  which 
is  written  by  Dr.  John  Brittain,  of  the  Macdonald  College, 
Quebec,  has  just  been  published,  entitled  Elementary  Agri- 
culture and  Nature  Study.  An  introduction  is  contributed 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  and  there  are  supplementary 
articles  on  Fruit  Raising,  by  Martin  Burrell,  M.  P.;  on 
Irrigation,  by  H.  W.  E.  Canavan,  C.  E. ;  and  on  the  Physics 
of  Some  Common  Tools,  by  Carleton  J.  Lynde,  Ph.  D.,  of 
the  Macdonald  College.  The  book  has  been  prescribed  for 
use  in  the  schools  in  British  Columbia,  but  it  may  serve 
as  a  very  useful  work  for  foundation  study  in  agriculture 
elsewhere.  The  analysis  of  subjects,  with  experiments  and 
suggestions,  in  the  outline  lessons  by  Dr.  Brittain  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  schoolroom,  and  teachers  will 
welcome  this  latest  work  from  him.  An  eastern  edition 
of  this  book  is  being  prepared  dealing  with  fruit  culture 
and  agriculture  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  (Messrs.  W. 
J.  Gage  &  Company,  Toronto). 

Manley's  English  Prose,  a  companion  book  to  that  ex- 
cellent anthology,  Manley's  "English  Poetry,"  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  intended  for  a  general  survey  of 
English  prose  literature  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicle 
to  the  present  time,  and  its  selections  are  so  well  chosen 
that  it  presents  a  very  excellent  compendium  of  material 
for  the  student  in  special  courses,  as  well  as  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  who  would  be  informed  of  the  content  of 
general  English  literature.  The  selections  are  not  scrappy, 
but  made  up  in  generous  portions  from  the  authors 
quoted,  which,  of  course,  requires  that  many  writers  be 
omitted  whom  the  reader  might  expect  to  find  included 
in  the  volume.  The  book  is  provided  with  an  index  of 
authors,  titles  and  sub-titles.  (Cloth,  pages  xix+544, 
mailing  price  $1.70.     Ginn  &  Company,   Boston). 

A  prety  little  book  and  daintily  illustrated  is  the  Child- 
ren's Calendar  (price  3s,  postage  3d.),  providing  a  sea- 
sonal series  of  songs,  games  and  recitations  for  every 
month  of  the  year,  except  August.  Each  month  has  an 
original  song  with  music  specially  composed,  a  game 
based  on  the  song,  a  recitation  and  appropriate  occupa- 
tions, with  outlines  for  nature  study  lessons,  etc.,  and 
seasonal  quotations  from  the  poets.  The  book  is  intended 
to  aid  teachers  in  preparing  suitable  nature  lessons  for 
young  children.  (Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  Street, 
London). 

Philips'  Primary  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire  (price  is.) 
has  been  specially  prepared  to  accompany  the  series  of 
Imperial  text-books  now  being  used  under  the  direction 
of  the  League  of  the  Empire.  For  each  of  the  great 
natural  divisions  of  the  Empire  maps  are  given  illus- 
trating summer  and  winter  climatic  conditions,  regional 
vegetation,  distribution  of  population,  general  physical  and 
political  features ;  sea  and  ocean  charts  showing  ocean 
highways  and  routes  of  travel;  and  a  set  of  historical 
maps  illustrating  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire. 
(Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  London). 


To  develop  the  faculties  of  students  rather  than  to 
accumulate  facts  is  the  purpose  of  the  wise  teacher.  An 
Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Science  (Parts  1  and  II, 
price  6d.  each)  aims  to  do  this  by  providing  a  series  of 
exercises  in  practical  work  for  pupils.  Part  I  deals  with 
length,  area,  volume,  weight  and  density;  Part  II  with 
mensuration,  density  and  specific  gravity,  atmospheric 
pressure  and  heat.  (Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  Street, 
London). 

Hicks's  Champion  Spelling  Book  was  prepared  in  direct 
response  to  the  cry  of  business  men  in  general,  "  The  boys 
sent  to  us  from  the  public  schools  do  not  know  how  to 
spell ! "  It  embodies  the  method  of  teaching  spelling 
which  after  two  years'  use  enabled  the  pupils  of  the  Cleve- 
land schools  to  win  the  victory  in  the  National  Education 
Association  spelling  contests  of  1908.  It  covers  six  school 
years,  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  inclusive,  and  contains 
about  6,000  words  in  all.  Of  these,  1,800  are  selected  for 
intensive  study,  two  being  made  prominent  in  each  lesson. 
The  subordinate  words  are  arranged  in  helpful  groupings. 
Systematic  reviews,  and  frequent  oral  and  written  spelling 
contests,  are  provided  for  throughout.  (Cloth,  pages  238, 
price  25  cents.  The  American  Book  Company,  New  York; 
Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto). 

In  Guerber's  Easy  French  Prose  Composition  the  prin- 
ciple of  constant  repetition  is  applied  throughout  the 
exercises,  which  give  ample  practice  in  a  steadily  enlarging 
vocabulary.  The  material  used  is  simple  and  familiar. 
(Cloth,  pages  91,  price  25  cents.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York;   Morang  Educational  Co.,  Toronto). 

Abridgments  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper's  Last  of  the 
Mohicans  and  Adventures  of  Pathfinder  have  been  pub- 
lished in  form  suitable  for  pupils.  All  lengthy  descrip- 
tions, tedious  conversations  and  other  unnecessary  details 
have  been  carefully  omitted.  Cooper's  own  words  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  original  story  have  been  retained 
wherever  possible.  (Cloth,  price  35  cents  each.  The 
American  Book  Company,  New  York;  Morang  Educa- 
tional Company,  Toronto). 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

Reg.  20.  Section  2,  has  been  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  Vacations. —  (a)  There  shall  be  in  all  schools,  except 
as  hereinafter  provided,  a  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks, 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  a  winter  vaca- 
tion of  two  weeks,  beginning  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
the  week  in  which  Christmas  falls. 

(/')  When  the  last  day  of  the  summer  vacation  falls 
upon  Thursday  or  Friday,  the  following  Monday  shall  be 
the  first  teaching  day  of  the  next  term. 

(f)  On  the  application  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any 
district  in  which  special  conditions  exist,  the  inspector 
may  permit  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  summer  vacation 
to  be  taken  at  another  time.     In  such  cases  the  inspector 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  — Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3i  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  application. 

JOHNSTON'S   MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEW  CHART  BIRDS  OF  CANADA  — Over  80  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  cKrt  ever  published. 
Size  30  x  42  inches.     Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 

THE   GEO.    M.    HENDRY   CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The   Steinberger   Hendry  Co.,    The   Dominion   School   Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School   Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  are  using  CHAPMAN'S  LOOSE  LEAF  NOTE  BOOKS 

WHAT  TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM:— 

"  In  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Science  we  find  them  absolutely  indispensable." 

"  Nothing  could  persuade  us  to  return  to  the  old  methods.  "_fl 

"  They  are  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  teacher." 

"  Greatly  beneficial  to  students  who  use  them  intelligently.  "J 

"  The  most  satisfactory  Note -books  we  have  ever  used." 

"  Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for." 

'  They  give  good  satisfaction— have  no  hesitation  in  recommending^them." 
"  We  would  not  like  to  be  without  them." 

'  They  are  excellent  for  systematic  work." 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  better." 

IN  USE  IN  NEARLY  ALL  ONTARIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

YOU  should  have   them — if  you  are   not   familiar  with  them,  write  for  samples.     Free  to 

Teachers.    State  subjects  interested  in. 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co. 

Halifax,  Wholesale  Agents.  London,    Canada. 

shall   notify   the   Chief   Superintendent   of   the   permission  CHANGE    OF    TKXT-BOOKS. 

granted  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Thc   following  c,,angcs   „,   >dllM)1   text-bookS  take  effect 

All   schools,   whether  rural   or   urban,   will   re-open   after       •„  ,he  presen,  term    yjz  . 

the  summer  vacation,  on  Thursday,  August  ^6th.  _       .   ,     ,.,  ,.     ,.  ,    „  ,,,    T    _ 

Lioggin  s    Elementary   English   Grammar   (W.  J.  Gage  & 

Co.)   instead  of   Meiklejohn's  Short  Grammar. 

Regulation  31  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  Hall     &     Stevens'     Geometry     (The     MacMillan     Co., 

following  paragraph:  Toronto,)   instead  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Geometry. 

Candidates    for    license    of   the    Grammar   School   Class  The  New  Brunswick  Copy  Books  (I..  II.  Harcourt  &  Co., 

who  have  passed,  without  condition,  the  examination  known  Toronto,)   instead  of  the  Copy   Books  at  present  in  use. 

;i-  the  July   Matriculation,  and  who  subsequently  received  The  History  of  New  Brunswick,  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay,  will 

tin- degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  Provincial  University  be   discontinued   a^   a   Class    Book,   but    will   be  placed,   to- 

( or   other   college    or   university    of    recognized    standing)  gither   with   Canadian    History   Stories,  by   Emily  Weaver, 

with    a    ranking    at    graduation    not    lower    than    Second  on  the  list  of  books  recommended  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

Division,     shall    be    exempted     from    examination     in    all  VV.    S.    CARTER, 

examination    papers    peculiar    to    the    Grammar    School  Chief  Superintendent  Education. 

Class.      (See  list  .as   given  on  page   148  of  the   Manual  of  Education  Office,   Fredericton,   \".    B., 

the  School  Law  of  New   Brunswick,  19x16).  July  23rd,   190a 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating:  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

S.  KERR 
«.  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's    Hall. 


SKCR*  *  SO/*. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish . 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  Life  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOHN.  IV.   B. 


HalfTone. 
HPZinc  Etching. 

tceCTROTYPIHG.  ST.J0HN.Ua 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  CO.,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  i— 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 
JWaPket  Square,         SHINT  JOHN.  H-   &. 


EDGEHILL 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 
Incorporated  lft*l. 


WINDSOR,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman  Board  of  TruHtees  ex  officio.  The  Bishop  of  Fredericton 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Lady  Principal,  Miss  Gena  Smith  (late  lady  Principal  of  King's  Hal),  Compton,  P.  Q),  formerly 
Headmistress  of  St.  Stephen's  High  School  Windsor.  England,  assisted  by  Eleven  Resident 
Experienced  Mistresses  from  England,  (live  of  whom  are  specialists  in  the  Music  and  ArU 
Departments)    Housekeeper,   Matron  and   Nurse. 

Extensive  Buildings,  with  capacity  for  100  Residents  ;  Heated  by  Hot  Water;  Lighted  by  Elec 
tricity.  Grounds  covering  eight  acres,  with  Lawns  for  Tennis,  Croquet,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  etc 
School  Dairy  and   Laundry. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities.  For  Calendar  apply   to    Rev.  H.  A.  Harlby.  M.  A 
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THB    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 


Principal  J.  W.  Robertson  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association, 
which   will   meet   next   in    Montreal. 


After  many  years  of  useful  and  honourable  ser- 
vice Dr.  H.  C.  Creed  has  retired  from  the  staff  of 
the  New  Brunswick  N'ormal  School.  The  Review 
extends  its  cordial  wishes  that  he  may  enjoy  his 
retirement  in  happiness,  and  in  continuing  the  manv 
good  works  in  which  he  has  long  been  engaged. 


My  children   read   it    with  all  the   interest  of  a 
story,"  said  a  parent,  referring  to  Hay's  History  of 


New  Brunswick.  This  was  the  object  in  view  in 
writing  the  lxx>k, — to  tell  children  in  a  pleasant  way 
the  story  of  their  own  country;  not  to  write  a  text- 
book, but  a  school  and  home  book  which  everyone  in 
a  household  could  enjoy  and  arise  from  it  with  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  read  something  of  interest 
and  profit  about  their  own  land.  The  publisher's 
announcement  on  another  page  should  engage  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  parents. 


On  the  23rd  August,  at  St.  John,  Rev.  Samuel 
McCully  1  Slack,  I).  1).,  passed  to  his  rest  after  many 
months  of  suffering,  through  which  he  was  cheered 
and  supported  by  the  ministrations  of  a  devoted 
wife.  As  editor  of  the  Maritime  Baptist,  Dr. 
[Slack  was  widely  known  for  his  intellectual  worth 
and  Christian  character.  Few  writers  among  us 
have  wielded  a  pen  with  more  grace  and  effective- 
ness than  he,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  penned 
a  sentence  in  which  there  was  a  trace  of  bitterness 
or  rancour.  To  the  charm  of  his  writing  there  was 
added  the  courtesy  of  the  true  gentleman  and 
scholar.  To  the  last,  amid  great  weakness  of  body, 
he  kept  up  his  duties  as  editor  without  a  trace  of 
impairment  of  his  mental*  vigour  and  alertness. 


See  that  your  schoolroom  is  well  ventilated.  A 
dislike  of  the  school  may  be  the  result  of  foul  air. 
Good  air,  cheerful  work  and  attractive  walls  make 
pleasant  impressions  that  will  last  through  the  term. 


There  are  many  pupils  who  wish  that  life  were 
one  continuous  vacation,  but  these  may  be  weaned 
from  that  idea  when  engaged  in  the  pleasant  occupa- 
tions of  the  sch(X)lhouse  and  when  they  come  in 
contact  with  the  earnest  teacher  and  students. 


Most  of  our  destructive  forest  fires  are  started 
from  mere  carelessness  and  want  of  thought.  They 
are  fed  and  cause  wide  destruction  of  property  by 
the  large  amount  of  dry  inflammable  material  left 
on  the  ground  l>v  the  lumberman  and  woodsman  as 
waste.  In  European  forests  this  is  all  collected  and 
sold,  leaving  the  ground  free  and  like  a  park  in  ap- 
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pearance.  No  fires  occur  in  them,  because  they  are 
well  watched  and  there  is  nothing  to  feed  them. 
Our  first  care,  then,  should  be  to  clean  up  the 
forests  and  keep  them  clean. 


Physical  and  military  training,  which  has  been 
practised  in  the  normal  school  and  many  of  the 
common  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  the  past  year,  is  to 
be  introduced  into  the  normal  school  of  New  Bruns- 
wick at  the  re-opening  this  month. 


Notice  to  Subscribers. 

As  many  of  our  subscribers  are  changing  schools 
at  this  time  of  year,  the  Review  asks  them  to  give 
early  notice  to  the  office  of  such  change,  so  that 
they  may  miss  none  of  the  numbers.  Our  sub- 
scribers should  note  the  advice  given  to  them  on  the 
first  (editorial)  page  of  every  number — that  the 
Review  is  always  continued  to  an  address  until 
notice  is  received  to  discontinue.  Attention  to  this 
will  relieve  us  from  much  trouble.  We  continue 
sending  the  Review  after  the  year  subscribed  for 
has  expired,  because  most  of  our  subscribers  expect 
us  to  do  this,  and  it  is  the  plan  that  most  of  the  best 
magazines  and  periodicals  adopt. 

If  a    subscriber    decides    not    to    renew,  a  notice 
something  like  the  following,  lately  received,  should 
be  given  in  time: 
To  the  Editor  of  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  think  my  subscription  to  the  Review 
expires  with  this  month.  As  I  do  not  expect  to 
teach  next  term,  may  I  ask  you  to  discontinue  it? 

My  address  has  been , . 

C.  E.  R. 
There  are  some  subscribers  who  neglect  to  give 
the  former  as  well  as  the  present  address  in  request- 
ing a  change.  This  often  causes  the  trouble  of 
looking  over  hundreds  of  names,  which  would  be 
avoided  if  our  subscribers  would  attend  to  this 
small  matter,  to  them,  but  important  matter  to  us. 


questioning  the  inmates  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Royalists.  The  bluff  soldier  on  the  right  looks 
en  admiringly  at  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  boy. 
The  examiner  himself  seems  to  have  a  gleam  of 
good  nature  in  his  face.  The  mother  shows  her 
apprehension  lest  the  boy  should  compromise  them, 
while  the  stern-looking  Puritans  seem  determined 
to  repress  their  feeling-,  as  men  in  the  firm  deter- 
mination to  do  their  duty  to  the  protector  and  to 
the  commonwealth. 


Our  Supplement  Picture. 

The  picture  in  this  month's  Review,  "And  When 
did  You  last  see  Your  Father,"  is  founded  on  a 
story  from  English  history.  During  the  Common- 
wealth great  vigilance  was  exercised  to  watch  and 
control  the  movements  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  favour  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy.  Here 
the  commissioners  and  soldiers  of  Cromwell  are  in 
a  manor  house  engaged  in  examining  and    cross- 


How  Teachers  May  Help. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  teachers  may  help 
their  pupils  and  the  community  outside  of  the  re- 
gular duties  in  the  school.  The  influence  thus 
exerted  will  re-act  on  themselves  and  make  them 
better  teachers.  It  will  stimulate  boys  and  girls  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  give  them 
a  better  outlook  on  life  and  what  is  in  it  for  them. 
If  a  boy  or  girl  has  a  taste  for  literature,  en- 
courage that  taste  by  reading  selections  from  good 
books  to  all  the  school,  and  direct  the  scholars  in 
their  home  reading.  Encourage  reading  aloud  in 
the  home  circle.  It  will  give  tired  parents  a  fresh 
interest  in  life.  If  a  boy  has  a  mechanical  turn,  get 
him  to  make,  or  assist  you  in  making,  simple 
apparatus  to  illustrate  your  lessons.  Let  boys  and 
girls  see  that  you  have  an  object  in  your  work,  and 
that  you  expect  them  to  have  one.  The  western 
farmer  who  asked  for  college  boys  to  help  harvest 
his  wheat  was  not  far  wrong  when  he  gave  as  his 
reason,  "I  like  college  boys  because  they  have  an 
object  in  view."  To  have  a  good  object  in  life  and 
to  bend  one's  energies  early  to  its  accomplishment 
is  a  sure  way  to  make  good  citizens.  When  we  see 
the  total  or  partial  failures  about  us,  is  it  not  worth 
the  teacher's  while  to  begin  early  to  cultivate  a 
wholesome  interest  for  the  best  things  in  life? 

In  a  thousand  ways  the  teacher  may  help  the 
children  to  think  more  of  their  home  and  neighbour- 
hood :  By  looking  at  beautiful  pictures  of  scenery, 
and  then  leading  them  to  see  that  there  are  features 
of  natural  scenery  about  them  even  more  worthy  of 
their  admiration, — the  beauties  of  a  sunset,  the  even- 
ing shadows  mirrored  in  lake  or  river,  the  varied 
changes  in  hills  and  mountains  under  different 
atmospheric  conditions.  By  helping  children  to 
know  the  names  of  the  common  birds,  trees  and 
flowers  around  their  homes.  (There  is  a  good  hint 
for    teachers    in    the    poem.  "  Their  Own  Names," 
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in  this  month's  Review).  By  encouraging  children 
to  have  pets  among  domestic  animals,  showing 
kindness  to  them,  and  having  a  thought  for  birds 
and  other  wild  neighbours  in  times  of  scarcity  of 
food.  By  showing  children  that  it  should  be  a 
pleasure  as  well  as  duty  to  help  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home;  and  that  the  truest  joys  of  childhood's 
days  are  those  simple  pastimes  where  work  and 
play  and  regular  hours  help  to  make  active  bodies, 
healthy  minds  and  contented  homes. 


Our  Wild  Neighbours. 

While  1  am  writing  this  a  little  chipmunk  is 
looking  over  the  contents  of  a  waste-basket  at  my 
feet  to  see  if  there  is  not  a  stray  nut  hidden  there 
among  the  pa]>ers.  Failing  to  find  one.  he  is  scamp- 
ering about  the  cottage  to  find  out  it  we  have  not 
hidden  one  away  for  him  in  some  corner.  This  we 
often  do  to  encourage  his  visits.  He  does  not  care 
much  for  pea-nuts,  but  a  partially  cracked  walnut 
makes  him  sit  up  and  return  thanks  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction. 

And  yet  our  little  chipmunk  friend  is  not  a  loafer 
by  any  means.  Nuts  will  lie  on  the  lawn  for  whole 
days  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  his  home  without 
being  touched,  so  absorbed  is  he  in  scouring  the 
neighbourhood  to  provide  his  supply  of  food  for 
the  next  winter. 

This  morning  as  we  were  taking  breakfast  on  the 
lawn  he  came  forth,  and,  seeing  us.  hopped  up  to 
the  table  in  a  succession  of  graceful  little  leaps 
without  any  sign  of  fear.  He  stood  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  as  plainly  bade  us  a  good  morning  as  an 
intelligent,  well-trained  collie  would  do.  But  un- 
like the  latter,  he  declined  to  partake  of  a  share  of 
our  breakfast,  but  was  soon  off  to  pursue  his 
searches  in  the  cherry  and  bilberry  trees  in  the 
vicinity. 

How  much  more  plea-ant  and  profitable  it  is  for 
us  to  observe  our  little  wild  neighbours  of  the 
woods  and  fields  than  to  shoot  or  stone  them?  The;, 
will  repay  any  attention  on  our  part  by  the  cunning 
little  ways  they  have  'if  providing  for  themselves, 
and  of  acting  well  their  |«rt  in  the  world  of  nature. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  gentle  toward  them,  and  of  the 
right  mind,  the  shyest  of  wood  creatures  will  enter 
into  the  most  charming  friendship  with  us.  There 
arc  many  of  them — perhaps  the  most  of  them — with 
whom  we  would  not  care  to  be  too  intimate.  A 
snake,   for  instance,   is   an  animal    for  which    most 


people  have  a  great  dislike,  even  loathing,  which  is 
possibly  inherited,  and  has  been  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  the  past. 

I  was  walking  in  the  fields  the  other  day  with  two 
well-grown   lads   when  we  espied  a  beautiful  little 
garter  snake  coiled  up  on  the  ground.     Both  lads 
rushed  for  stones  or  sticks  to  kill  it.     I  took  it  up 
in  my  hands,  where  after  a  few  attempts  to  escape 
it  lay  contentedly  in  my  outstretched  palm.    "  Won't 
it    sting    you?"         "Isn't    it    poisonous?''      "My 
father  always  runs  for  a  shot-gun,  if  it  is  near,  and 
blows  a  snake  to  pieces  when  he  sees  one."     These 
were  the  questions  and  comments  that  these  young 
men    raised,   and    1    have   no  doubt   they   had    truly 
believed  that  our  snakes  are  venomous  reptiles,  the 
"'  sting  "  of  which  is  certain  death;  and  so  far  as  my 
observation   goes   this    feeling  is  shared   bv  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  that    you    meet. 
But  all  our  snakes  in  eastern  Canada  are  perfectlv 
harmless,  and  are  very  useful  to  the  farmer.  Strange 
to  say.  our  farmers  are  the  most  relentless  enemies 
that  these  innocent  beings  have.     They  will  pursue 
and  kill  them  with  the  greatest  ferocity  and  cruelty, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  these  useful  creatures 
are  last  disappearing   from  our  fields.     So  hard  is 
it  to  believe  that  snakes  are  quite  harmless    and    to 
educate   the   general   public   to   look   upon   them   as 
benefactors.        But    one    would    have  to  travel    to 
Southern  Ontario  or  to  the  banks  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan   river   to   find   a    really    poisonous   snake  —  the 
rattlesnake.     Ours,  of  which   we  have  some  half  a 
dozen   species,  are  all   innocent.     Their  "stingers" 
which  they  dart  out  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity 
are  as  incapable  of  doing  harm  as  are  the  tongues 
of  birds.     They   are  incapable  of  biting,    for    they 
have  no  teeth,  or  at  least  very  immature  ones.     The 
larger  ones    feed  on  young  mice  and   the  larva-  of 
insects   so  destructive  to  the    farmers'  grain  fields; 
tlii-  smaller  ones  destroy  many  noxious  insects. 

The  pretty  green,  or  grass,  snake,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  the  latter,  is  the  most  friendly.  I  have 
seen  one  coil  round  the  wrist  of  a  young  girl,  where 
it  made  a  prettier  ornament  than  a  bracelet,  and 
remain  there  as  long  as  the  wearer  chose  to  keep  it, 
probably  attracted  by  the  warmth  which  is  grateful 
to  snakes. 

One  word  more  to  the  reader:  Make  friends  of 
your  wild  neighbours.  Don't  be  frightened  by  the 
word  snake,  nor  by  any  silly  stories  about  their 
poisoning  vou. 

Ingleside,   August   20,    1909. 
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Child  Growth  and  Study. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  before  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  S.  B. 
Sinclair,  dean  of  the  Macdonald  College,  referred 
to  the  activities  of  the  child  during  the  period  of 
development,  and  what  he  may  be  expected  to 
accomplish  in  the  right  training  of  his  powers.  The 
thoughtful  attention  of  teachers  is  directed  to  the 
old,  but  ever  new,  statement  so  concisely  put  forth 
by  Dr.  Sinclair. 

At  each  stage  of  child  growth  there  are  subjects  which 
the  child  ought  to  master,  and  which  he  loves  to  study. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  infancy  he  is  chiefly 
engaged  in  gaining  control  of  his  senses  and  muscles. 

In  later  infancy,  from  three  to  six  years,  he  is  inter- 
ested in  expressing  and  developing  his  new-found  powers 
in  spontaneous  activity,  which  ends  in  itself,  and  is  done 
for  its  own  sake.  He  likes  to  play,  to  examine  and  draw 
objects  of  different  colours,  to  talk,  to  hear  short  stories, 
and  to  learn  to  read  them. 

During  the  childhood  period,  from  six  to  twelve  years, 
he  is  interested  in  increasingly  difficult  activities.  His 
play  develops  into  a  more  or  less  complex  game,  with 
beginning,  middle  and  end.  He  likes  longer  stories,  and 
is  anxious  to  begin  genuine  work,  but  does  not  possess 
the  power  or  the  inclination  to  persist  at  it  for  a  long 
period.  He  is  attracted  by  a  sequence  of  events,  and 
will  watch  a  process  carefully  to  see  how  it  is  going  to 
come  out,  and  finally  he  finds  his  chief  delight  in  making 
the  process  turn  out  differently  from  what  it  otherwise 
would.  He  likes  to  work  problems  in  arithmetic  which 
develop  from  his  practical  life  experiences  in  manual 
training  and  other  work,  and,  if  properly  directed,  will 
discover  the  rule  and  make  universal  applications  in  the 
solutions  of  general  and  abstract  problems.  He  likes  to 
care  for  plants  and  animals,  to  study  their  life  history, 
and  to  learn  how  to  furnish  the  best  conditions  for  their 
giowth  and  development;  he  also  likes  to  express  in 
writing  and  in  picture  the  characteristics  of  objects  which 
he  has  studied.  He  is  interested  in  local  history  and 
geography,  etc. 

During  the  period  of  youth,  from  twelve  years  upward, 
his  body  and  mind  undergo  the  changes  peculiar  to 
adolescence.  He  assumes  a  more  scientific  attitude,  and 
inquires  the  reasons  for  things.  He  begins  to  realize 
that  he  is  soon  to  be  a  citizen  and  member  of  society,  and 
begins  to  consider  himself  in  wider  relations  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  social  structure  in   which  he  finds  himself. 


Last  year  on  this  continent  was  spent :  $20,000,000 
on  chewing  gum;  $60,000,000  on  lace:  $128,000,000 
on  millinery  ;  $700,000,000  on  jewellery  ;  $800,000,- 
000  on  tobacco;  $1,243,000,000  on  harmful  liquids. 
And  less  than  $10,000,000  on  missions. —  Church 
Work. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature — XI. 

By   Eleanor  Robinson. 
The  Faerie  Queene. 

After  Chaucer  died,  in  1400,  England  had  to  wait 
two  hundred  years  for  her  second  great  poet.  In 
1590,  the  first  three  books  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene" 
were  published,  and  the  other  three  in  1595.  The 
poet  presented  his  book  to  the  Queen  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

TO 

THE     MOST     HIGH,     MIGHTIE,     AND     MAGNIFICENT 

EMPRESSE, 

RENOWNED     FOR     P1ETIE,    VIRTUE,     AND    ALL     GRACIOUS 

GOVERNMENT, 

E  L I Z A  BETH 

BY    THK    GRACE    OF    GOD. 

QUEENE   OF    ENGLAND,    FRANCE    AND    IRELAND,    AND    OF 

VIRGINIA, 

DEFENDER    OF    THE    FAITH,     ETC. 

HER     MOST    HUMBLE    SERVANT, 

EDMUND    SPENSER, 

DOTH.    IN     ALL    HUMILITIE, 

DEDICATE,     PRESENT    ,AND    CONSECRATE, 

THESE    HIS    LABOURS, 

TO    LIVE    WITH    THE    ETKRNITIE    OF    HER    FAME. 

It  was  a  proud  churn,  but  a  true  one:  for  the 
fame  of  the  poem  has  lived  with  the  glory  of  the 
great  queen. 

Edmund  Spenser  was  born  in  London  in  1552, 
and  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors  school  and 
at  Pembroke  Hall.  Cambridge.  The  boy  began  life 
in  stirring  times.  It  was  while  he  was  a  child  that 
Calais  was  lost;  while  he  was  a  schoolbov,  Marv, 
Queen  oi  Scots,  tied  into  England  to  begin  her  nine- 
teen years  imprisonment ;  he  had  just  left  college 
when  Drake  set  out  on  his  famous  vovage  :  he  was 
writing  the  Faerie  Queene  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  defeated.  He  had  for  friends  two  of 
the  most  famous  men  of  the  time,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Like  Chaucer,  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  for  in  1580  he 
became  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  who  was 
Lord-Deputy  in  Ireland.  Ireland  was  in  a  terrible 
state  of  rebellion  and  misrule:  there  was  constant 
warfare,  with  much  cruelty  and  treacherv,  and  the 
land  itself  was  wild  and  barren.  We  cannot  help 
seeing,  as  we  read  of  the  adventures  of  the  knights 
in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  of  the  wildernesses  and 
forests  through  which  they  journeyed,  of  their  en- 
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counters  with  the  treacherous  enemies  and  with 
savage  beasts,  that  Spenser  is  showing  us  what 
Ireland  was  like  then. 

After  Lord  <  irey  was  recalled  to  England,  Spenser 
stayed  on  in  Ireland,  and  finally  made  it  his  home. 
And  it  was  in  Ireland,  at  Kilcolman  Castle,  that  the 
great  poem  was  written.  In  1589,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  came  to  visit  Spenser  at  Kilcolman ;  and 
when  he  read  the  part  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  that 
was  finished,  he  persuaded  his  friend  to  bring  it 
over  to  England  and  publish  it.  Queen  Elizabeth 
received  the  poet  kindly  ;  she  let  him  dedicate  his 
book  to  her,  and  gave  him  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  Every  one  who  read  the  poem  was  de- 
lighted, and  Spenser  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
greatest  living  poet.  In  1595  he  again  came  to 
England  and  published  the  next  three  books. 

Ireland  was  still  very  unsettled,  and  in  1598  there 
was  a  terrible  rising  of  the  Irish  against  the  Eng- 
lish settlers.  Spenser's  castle  was  attacked  and 
burned,  and  some  say  that  his  little  new-born  baby 
perished  in  the  fire,  lb'  and  his  wife  escaped  and 
got  safely  to  England,  but  very  soon  after,  in  Janu- 
arv,  1599,  the  poet  died  in  London.  He  was  buried 
near  Chaucer  in   Westminster   Abbey. 

The  '*  Faerie  Queene,"  like  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  is  unfinished.  There  were  to  have  been 
twelve  l>ooks.  but,  as  we  have  seen,  only  six  were 
published  when  the  poet  died.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  other  books  hid  been  written,  and  that  they 
were  lost  in  the  destruction  of  Kilcolman.  This  is 
not  certain  :  but,  ten  years  after  Spenser's  death,  a 
part  of  the  seventh  book  was  found  and  printed. 
Fortunately,  however,  Spenser  had  placed  at  the 
first  of  his  book  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  explaining  his  plan  for  the  whole  work. 
So  we  know  what  the  story  was  intended  to  be. 

S]>enser  says  that  he  was  writing  the  book 
with  the  hope  that  it  might  help  "  to  fashion  a  gentle- 
man or  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  dis- 
cipline." To  do  this,  he  chose  for  his  hero  King 
Arthur,  for  three  reasons:  first,  because  Arthur  was 
the  best  and  noblest  person  that  he  knew  about; 
second,  he  was  already  very  famous  through  the 
many  books  that  had  been  written  about  him ; 
and  third,  as  Arthur  was  no  longer  living,  no  one 
could  be  jealous  or  suspicious  of  him.  In  the 
"  Faerie  Queene"  Arthur  was  made  to  be  a  brave 
knight,  perfect  in  all  the  twelve  moral  virtues. 
Spenser  says  he  was  a  magnificent  person,  by  which 
|ie  meant,  what  we  should  call,  a  great  soul. 


While  Arthur  is  the  hero  of  the  whole  story,  and 
unites  in  his  own  person  all  the  virtues,  each  book 
has  a  hero  of  its  own.  who  has  one  special  virtue. 
The  book  of  which  he  is  the  hero  tells  how  each  one 
met  and  fought  and  overcame  all  the  difficulties  and 
obstacles  which  were  likely  to  be  opposed  to  that 
virtue.  Thus,  Sir  Guyon,  the  Knight  of  Temperance, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  Self-Control,  has  to  fight 
against  intemperate  anger,  love  of  luxury  and  self- 
indulgence,  and  excessive  love  of  money.  All  the 
adventures  of  these  twelve  knights  were  undertaken 
in  honour  of  Gloriana,  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  for 
her  approval  and  praise ;  and  all  the  knights  set  out 
on  their  quests  from  her  court,  and  at  her  com- 
mand. At  the  end.  when  each  knight  should  have 
conquered  his  enemies,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
all  to  return  to  the  court  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  Gloriana  with  Arthur.  Hut,  as  I  said,  we  have 
not  got  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  whole  story  is  an  allegory,  that  is,  a  descrip- 
tion or  story  of  one  thing  under  the  image  of 
another.  One  thing  that  makes  it  hard  to  under- 
stand, is  that  there  are  two  hidden  meanings  instead 
of  one,  as  in  most  allegories.  The  domain  of  the 
Faerie  Queene  means,  in  the  first  place,  England, 
and  the  Faerie  Queene  herself  is  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  deeds  of  the  knights  are  done  for  England  and 
England's  great  queen.  Hut  the  faerie  land  is  also 
an  image  of  the  world  in  which  we  all  have  to  fight 
against  evil,  and  to  grow  stronger  in  goodness;  and 
by  the  Faerie  Queene,  Gloriana,  is  meant  True 
Glory.  Arthur  stands,  first,  for  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  and 
likely,  many  people  thought,  to  be  her  husband. 
Hut  he  also  signifies  the  great  soul,  who  is  perfect 
in  all  virtues,  and  so,  able  to  win  true  glory  for  his 
own. 

The  first  book  is  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross 
Knight,  St.  George,  the  Knight  of  Holiness;  the 
second,  of  Sir  Guyon,  the  Knight  of  Temperance; 
the  third,  of  Britomartis,  the  Lady  Knight  of 
Chastity:  the  fourth  hook  is  called  a  Legend  of 
Friendship,  and  contains  the  story  of  Cambel  and 
Triamond.  but  Rritomart  is  still  the  knight;  the 
fifth  book  celebrates  Arthegall,  the  Knight  of 
Justice:  and  the  sixth.  Calidore,  the  Knight  of 
Courtesy.  The  virtue  depicted  in  the  fragment  of 
the   seventh  book  is  Constancy. 

Each   book   has  twelve  parts,  called  cantos,    and 
each  canto  has  from  thirtv-five  to  sixtv  verses, 
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prairies,  studying  grouse  and  the  wild  swan.  One 
year  would  find  him  along  the  great  lakes ;  another 
year  in  the  lowlands    of    Louisiana. 


Among    his 


Audubon  (1780-1851). 

Ten  years  or  so  before    the    eighteenth    century 

made  its  bow  of  farewell,  a  bright-eyed  lad  with  longest  journeys  was  that  from  the  coast  of  Labra 

decidedly    foreign    features   might   have    been   seen  dor  down  through  New  Brunswick  and  Maine,  and 

lving  down  amid  the  profuse  and  fragrant  flowers  tlience  through  all  the   Atlantic  states  of   Florida, 

of  a  plantation  in    Louisiana,    where,    shielded    by  j  atcr  ne  went  along  the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis 

the    orange    trees,   he    was    intently    watching    the  ((1    the    headwaters    of    that  mighty  stream.     The 

movements  of  the   Southern  mocking-bird.      That  coiossal  nature  of  such  an  undertaking  can  only  be 

studious  lad  was  John  James  Audubon,  who  after-  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  was  before 

wards  became  one  of  the  most  honored  naturalists  tnc  davs  0f  convenient    travel,    such    as    our    time 

of  his  time,  and  who  gave  the  world  that  monu-  aff0rds.     The  perseverance  of  the  man  is  beyond 

mental  work  on  "'The  Birds  of  America,"  that  re-  pra;sc,  as  it  is  beyond  comprehension.— Selected. 


mains  to  this  day  without  a  peer. 

Audubon  was  born  near  New  Orleans,  May  4, 
1780.  His  father— a  Frenchman — crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  a  fishing-smack  from  Nantes,  and  found 
his  way  to  Louisiana,  where  in  a  few  years  he  be- 
came an  extensive  ship-owner.  His  mother  was  a 
Spanish  senorita  of  New  Orleans,  which  at  that 
time  was  Spanish  territory. 

His  father  was  an  ardent  worshipper  of  Napoleon, 
and  took  the  boy  to  France  to  be  educated,  and  to 
win  fame  among  the  armies  of  the  "Little  Corsi- 
can."  But  the  boy  had  no  mind  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  so,  after  a  few  years,  was  sent  out  to  take 
charge  of  the  estate  in  Louisiana,  and  another  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  Mill  Grove,  near  Valley  Forge, 
he  met  and  married  Lucy  Bakewell,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  neighbor. 

But  at  this  time  (1808)  the  new  and  wonderful 
West  was  enticing  numbers  of  adventurous  souls 
away  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  Audubon 
and  his  young  wife  went  to  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
where — by  the  way — one  of  their  two  remaining 
daughters — Miss  Harriet  B.  Audubon — is  living  at 
present. 

In  this  new  country  he  began  the  nature  study 
which  was  to  make  him  famous  in  earnest.  The 
woods  were  amply  stocked  with  game,  the  swales 
with  reed-birds,  while  the  streams  and  ponds  were 
alive  with  water-fowl.  It  was  an  ideal  place  for  a 
bird-lover  to  do  his  work.  And  to  do  it  well,  he 
was  greatly  assisted  by  the  drawing  lessons  he  had 
taken  in  the  drawing-school  of  David  during  his 
stay  in  France. 

Then  there  came  to  him  the  dream  of  a  complete 
record  of  American  birds.  And  these  should  he 
given  in  their  natural  surroundings,  and  in  their 
natural  size.  The  pictured  eagle  should  be  on  the 
same  proportions  as  the  real  bird  of  flight.  So 
with  the  wild  pigeon,  the  thrush,  and  the  humming- 
bird. 

But  to  do  the  work  he  set  himself,  he  mu-t 
thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the  haunts  of  the 
birds  he  would  portray.  And  this  of  necessity  made 
of  him  a  rover  in  the  cause  of  science  such  as  few 
men  have  been.  At  one  time  he  would  be  away 
for  months  in  the  Appalachian  mountains;  and  at 
another     far     away     among     the     Indians    of    the 


On  Teaching." 

Addressing  Prince  Edward  Island  school  teachers 
on  '  The  Teacher's  Opportunities  '  a  few  days  ago 
Dr.  G.  U.  Hay  dwelt  upon  several  points  which 
must  impress  one  as  eminently  worthy  of  emphasis. 
He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the  teacher  studying 
the  children  committed  to  his  or  her  care,  of  being 
bright  and  optimistic  in  the  school  room.  Many 
teachers  in  these  provinces  could  doubtless  tell  Dr. 
Hay  that  their  success  in  the  profession  has  been 
largely  due  to  observance  of  the  necessity  for  these 
very  things.  Emphasis  of  their  necessity  every- 
where, however,  is  undoubtedly  fitting. 

Dr.  Hay  went  on  to  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  inculcating  a  love  for  '  outdoor  science '  and 
other  subjects  which  particularly  lead  to  a  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  '  When  children  are 
taught,'  he  said,  '  to  love  their  native  fields  by  teach- 
ing them  about  the  birds  and  beasts  which  live 
thereon,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  course  in 
patriotism.'  Dr.  Hay  might  have  said  that  far  too 
frequently  there  is  an  effort  to  drive  into  the  pupils 
an  array  of  dry-as-dust  historical  facts  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  attempt  to  make  plain  the  real 
glories  of  our  country's  history  and  the  ignoring  of 
any  endeavor  to  indicate  the  spirit  which  has  made 
those  glories  possible.  Such  an  effort  must  have  a 
very  small  part  in  developing  patriotism  that  will 
count  for  anything  worth  while.  He  might  have 
said,  too,  that  greater  attention  to  the  life  out  of 
"doors  must  tend  to  the  creation  of  a  love  for 
nature  and  its  beauties,  which  would  be  worth  a 
good  deal  more  to  young  people  than  much  of  the 
mathematics  and  study  of  dead  languages  which  is 
forced  upon  school  courses. 

The  whole  tendency  of  school  courses  in  these 
provinces  seems  too  much  toward  making  the 
pupils  accumulate  a  certain  store  of  information 
and  toward  enabling  them  to  pass  examinations 
along  certain  prescribed  lines.  More  good  would 
surely  be  done  were  greater  effort  made  to  shape 
the  school  policy  so  that  it  would  tend  to  offer  more 
likelihood  of  developing  the  scholars'  originality. — 
Sackz'ille  Tribune. 
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Dominion  Educational  Association. 

The  D.  E.  A.  met  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  from  the  13th 
to  16th  July,  1909.  Dr.  Alexander  Robinson,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  British  Columbia, 
was  president,  and  was  supported  by  an  able  corps 
of  officers  from  the  Western  provinces,  as  well  as 
from  the  beautiful  provincial  capital,  which  did 
credit  to  its  reputation  as  a  generous  host.  The 
province  of  British  Columbia  did  its  share  also  In 
a  specially  generous  style.  Atlantic  Province  and 
Ontario  men  and  women  were  prominent  in  every 
department.  There  were  about  rive  hundred  teach- 
ers present,  mainly  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  with 
a  very  respectable  contingent  from  every  other  pro- 
vince. This  latter  feature  was  more  marked  than 
at  any  previous  convention  of  the  1).  I-"..  A.  It 
looked  a's  if  the  breadth  of  Canada  had  ceased  to 
bar  a  representative   Canadian   gathering. 

Dr.  Robertson,  of  the  Macdonald  College,  gave 
a  powerful  address  on  the  future  of  rural  schools. 
Professor  Adam  Shortt,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  at  Ottawa,  discussed  the  relation 
of  the  Civil  Service  to  the  Provincial  systems.  Dr. 
Pritchett,  the  energetic  president  of  the  great 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  discussed  comparatively  the  proper  limits 
of  university  and  high  school  or  college  work,  pay- 
ing the  highest  compliment  to  the  Nova  Scotian 
system.  And  Superintendent  Greenwood,  of  Kan- 
sas City,  was  a  specially  able  representative  from 
the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  C.  S. 
A.,  which  met  the  preceding  week  in  Denver, 
Colorado.  From  the  Atlantic.  Superintendent  Mac- 
Kay,  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  general  part  in  all  the 
work,  and  Principal  David  Soloan,  of  the  Normal 
College  at  Truro,  and  Inspector  .Macdonald,  of 
Antigonish,  presented  valuable  papers  in  the  in- 
spection and  training  section. 

When  the  election  of  officers  came  up,  a  general 
desire  was  evident  that  the  next  convention  should 
be  in  Quebec,  so  a--  to  give  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  study  at  first  hand  the  Macdonald  College. 
The  .selection  of  officers  appears  to  be  made  with 
such  a  policy  in  view.  The  following  list  of  officers 
and  general  resolutions  passed,  which  we  quote 
from  the  Victoria  Daily  'limes  of  the  loth  July: 

President.  Dr.  J.  \Y.  Robertson,  Quebec;  Vice- 
president,  A.  11.  Mac  Kay,  Nova  Scotia;  General 
Secretary,  J.  C.  Lynde,  Quebec;  Treasurer,  Dr.  A. 
J.  Dale,  Quebec;  Directors,  Dr.  D.  Soloan,  Nova 
Scotia;  Chief  Superintendent  W.  S.  Carter,    New 


Brunswick;  Theodore  Ross,  B.  A..  Prince  Edward 
Island;  R.  Fletcher,  .M.A.,  Manitoba;  President 
W.  C.  Murray,  Saskatchewan;  Dr.  A.  Melville 
Scott,  Alberta;  Dr.  A.  Robinson,  British  Columbia; 
Professor  Marshall,  Professor  Norman  A.  DeWitt 
and  J.  C.  Glashan,  Ontario;  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee 
and  II.  J.  Silver,  Quebec. 

The  Committee  to  report  upon  the  matter  of  im- 
proving the  work  of  the  association  recommended 
that  a  permanent  secretary  be  appointed  if  w:ays 
and  means  can  be  secured  from  the  different  gov- 
ernments for  his  support.  A  committee  was  named 
to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect  ;  also  to  have  a 
meeting  of  the  association  in  k;io  if  arrangements 
can  be  made.  Com. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  completed  its 
forty-third  session  on  Friday,  July  30th,  at  Char- 
lottetown,  P.  K.  1.  The  school  was  opened  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday.  July  14th,  and  work  began 
on  Thursday  morning  at  eight  o'clock  with  great 
earnestness  and  vigour.  These  qualities  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  session,  and,  in  spite  of  a 
few  days  of  hot  weather  during  the  last  week,  there 
was  practically  no  tailing  off  or  (lagging.  Many 
of  the  students  worked  very  hard,  beginning  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  music  or  military  drill, 
and  going  on  with  science,  literature,  manual  train- 
ing or  domestic  science  until  noon,  returning  in  the 
afternoon  lor  laboratory  work,  or  going  out  for 
field  work,  and  reporting  for  military  drill  again 
in  the  evening.  All  the  instructors  report  regular 
attendance  and  most  satisfactory  work. 

Two  special  features  of  this  session  of  the  school 
must  be  mentioned.  (  >nc  of  these  was  the  military 
drill.  This  was  a  special  course  given  by  an  in- 
structor furnished  by  the  Department  id'  Militia  and 
Defence.  It  was  largely  attended  by  teachers  from 
Nova  Scotia,  as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
for  that  province  requires  its  teachers  to  qualify  as 
instructors  in  this  subject. 

I'lie  second  special  feature  was  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  scholarships,  by  which  students  who 
reach  a  certain  required  standard  in  class  work  and 
examinations  may  be  able  to  meet,  in  part  at  least, 
their  expenses  at  the  school.  The  name-;  of  the 
winners  of  the  six  scholarships  of  S_'o  each  were 
announced  at  the  closing  of  the  school,  as  follows: 
Possible  marks,  300.  David  McLean,  Charlotte- 
town,   27S;    licrtha  Uxner,    jjj  ;    Llla    McMurray, 
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277;  Miss  Annie  Hill,  271;  Miss  C.  Morgan,  262; 
Miss  K.  Lawrence,  257. 

Mr.  Starratt,  the  president-elect,  in  a  short  ad- 
dress announced  that  next  year  those  that  had  pre- 
viously contested  in  examination  should  contest  for 
$20  scholarships,  while  new  comers  would  be  eligible 
for  $5  and  $10  prizes. 

Out  of  the  150  members  enrolled,  84  were  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  44  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
22  from  New  B  runs  wick. 

The  next  session  of  the  school  will  be  held  at 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 


Rural  Science  School,  Truro. 

The  Rural  Science  School  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  was 
attended  by  178  teachers  from  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Of  this  number,  68  took  physical  drill 
alone.  The  remainder  took  cither  optional  or,  in 
some  cases,  all  of  the  classes  provided  in  connection 
with  the  Rural  Science  School.  Some  of  these 
attended  the  courses  in  previous  years,  and  two, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Banks,  of  Paradise,  Annapolis  County, 
and  Miss  Nellie  B.  Crossley,  of  Cheverie,  Hants 
County,  completed  the  work  required  for  the  Rural 
Science  Diploma,  and  have  been  recommended  bv 
the  faculty  of  the  Rural  Science  School  to  receive 

this  much  coveted  diploma.  The  school  was  a 
successful  one,  although  thoroughly  efficient  work 
was  somewhat  hampered  by  an  overly  large  attend- 
ance than  was  anticipated  by  the  management. 
However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  education  for  efficiency  as  well  as  culture  to  know- 
so  many  Nova  Scotia  teachers  attended  classes  at 
the  Agricultural  College  and  Normal  School  during 
their  summer  vacation  with  a  view  to  acquiring  a 
greater  insight  into  nature  and  its  laws.  The  effect 
on  the  educational  systems  of  the  province  is  bound 
to  be  felt,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  greater 
prominence  given  to  the  nature  studies,  especially 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Xova  Scotia. 

The  following  well  known  teachers  of  science 
constituted  the  faculty:  Principal  dimming  Di- 
rector and  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology  ;  Prof.  Dearness, 
Methods,  Nature  Study,  and  Botany;  C.  L.  Moore. 
Biology;  J.  A.  Benoit,  Physics  and  Weather  Phe- 
nomena; L.  C.  Harlow,  Geology,  Chemistry,  and 
Soil  Physics;  F.  G.  Matthews,  Mechanical  Science. 
Mr.  McCurdy,  Assistant;  P.  J.  Shaw,  Horticulture 
and  School  Gardening;  1 1.  W.  Smith,  Insect  Studies; 
Edgar  Archibald,  Agriculture;  L.  A.  d'Entremont, 
Bilingual  Course  for  Acadian  Students;  Herbert 
McLean,  Assistant  in  Biology;  Prof.  Connolly  was 
the  Registrar  of  the  School. 


To  be  Used  in  Lessons  About  Trees. 

The  materials  upon  which  a  tree  feeds  are  de- 
rived from  the  soil  and  the  air.  These  are  the 
earthy  constituents  of  the  tree  which  re-appear  in 
the  form  of  ashes  when  any  part  of  it  is  burned. 

The  nitrogen  and  water  taken  up  by  the  roots 
were  originally  in  the  air  before  they  reached  the 
ground.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  when  wood  is 
burned  those  parts  of  it  which  came  from  the  air 
go  back  into  it  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  those 
which  came  from  the  soil  remain  behind  in  the 
form  of  ashes. 

All  plants,  like  all  animals,  breathe. 

The  new  twigs  grow  in  length  by  a  kind  of 
stretching,  but  only  during  the  first  year.  It  is 
only  by  means  of  these  youngest  twigs  that  a  tree 
increases  in  height  and  in  spread  of  branches. 

Water  rises  in  most  trees  through  the  newer 
layers  of  the  wood,  and  especially  through  the  last 
ring.  The  summer  wood  in  each  year's  growth  is 
heavier,  stronger,  and  darker  in  colour  than  the 
spring  wood. 

As  long  as  the  tree  is  growing  healthily  a  ring 
is  formed  each  year. 

Since  water  from  the  roots  rises  only  in  the  sap- 
wood,  it  is  easy  to  kill  trees  with  heartwood  by 
girdling  them,  provided  all  the  sapwood  is  cut 
through. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  trees  supply  their 
lofty  crowns  with  the  water  which  keeps  them 
alive. 

The  wing  of  a  pine  seed  is  so  placed  that  the 
seed  whirls  when  it  falis,  in  such  a  way  that  it  falls 
very  slowly.  This  gives  the  wind  time  to  blow  it 
away.  This  is  the  reason  we  find  certain  trees  in 
open  pastures. 

Leaves  cannot  assimilate  or  digest  food  except 
in  the  presence  of  light  and  air. 

Some  trees  grow  faster  than  others  of  the  same 
species  in  the  same  surroundings,  just  as  one  son 
in  a  family  is  often  taller  than  his  brothers. 

Knots,  found  in  boards,  are  the  marks  left  in 
the  trunk  by  branches  which  have  disappeared. 

Natural  pruning  (where  the  branches  in  a  forest 
are  overshaded)  is  the  reason  why  old  trees  in  a 
dense  forest  have  only  a  small  crown  high  in  the 
air,  and  why  their  tall,  straight  trunks  are  clear  of 
branches  to  such  a  height  above  the  ground,  and 
why  trees  that  grow-  in  the  open  are  branched 
lower  down. 

Tolerant  and  intolerant,  applied  to  trees,  means 
the  amount  of  shade  they  can  tolerate  and  grow. 
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Trees  stop  growing  in  height  because  they  are 
not  able  to  keep  the  upper  parts  of  their  crowns 
supplied  with  water — have  not  enough  pumping 
machinery. 

Heat  and  moisture  largely  decide  where  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  can  grow. 

Every  tree  is  engaged  in  a  relentless  struggle 
against  its  neighbours  for  light,  water  and  food, 
yet  every  tree  continually  comforts  and  assists  the 
other  trees,  which  are  its  friendly  enemies. 

No  one  can  really  know  the  forest  without  feel- 
ing the  gentle  influence  of  one  of  the  kindliest  and 
strongest  parts  of  nature. —  From  Primer  of 
Forestry. 


The  Ideal  Woman  Teacher. 

Thinking  that  others  may  describe  for  you  the 
ideal  man  teacher,  1  shall  attempt  the  ideal  woman 
teacher,  although  it  is  as  difficult  to  describe  her  in 
words  as  it  is  in  photograph  to  do  justice  to  a 
woman  whose  chief  beauty  is  in  her  expression.  In 
the  first  place,  every  characteristic  of  noble  woman- 
hood is  hers,  since  we  teach  as  much  by  what  we 
are  as  by  what  we  do.  Good  health,  good  common 
sense,  tact,  winning  manner,  a  good  voice,  and  a 
strong,  sweet  character,  are  the  first  qualifications 
of  a  teacher.  All  else,  all  that  does  not  belong  to 
true  womanhood,  is  the  professional  side  of  the 
ideal. 

Without  the  professional  characteristics  she  may 
be  an  ideal  woman ;  she  cannot  be  an  ideal  teacher. 
She  must  have  scholarship, — not  necessarily  the 
broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the  savant,  but  that 
knowledge  which  comes  from  education  in  a  good 
secondary  school  followed  by  careful  .study  of  every 
subject  to  be  taught,  in  its  connection  with  other 
subjects;  a  knowledge  of  what  are  the  best  books 
and  a  loving  interest  in  them;  a  wide -awake  interest 
in  current  events ;  a  know  ledge  of  psychology,  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  boys  and  girls  and  supple- 
mented by  the  observations  of  wiser  thinkers  than 
herself,  found  in  standard  works  on  the  subject;  a 
knowledge  of  what  the  best  men  and  women  of  her 
profession  in  the  past  have  thought  and  done,  and 
what  the  leaders  of  present  times  are  thinking  and 
doing  in  the  cause  of  education.  If  she  has  a 
truly  professional  spirit,  she  will  wish  to  meet  with 
fellow-workers  in  local,  county,  district  and  state 
associations,  both  to  receive  and  give. 

She  must  have  a  well  disciplined  mind,  gaining 
all  the  time  in  power  to  acquire  fresh  knowledge,  to 


assimilate  it  and  wisely  use  it,  thinking  more  keenly 
and  feeling  more  warmly  as  the  years  go  by.  From 
wise  observation  of  the  effects  of  her  work  which 
she  has  based  on  her  knowledge  of  the  principles 
governing  the  development  of  soul,  she  must  con- 
stantly increase  in  skill  in  teaching,  becoming,  in- 
deed, an  artist  instead  of  remaining  an  artisan.  She 
ought  to  have,  in  an  eminent  degree,  what  Pesta- 
lozzi  calls  a  "  thinking  love  "  for  children. 

To  the  stimulation  which  ever  comes  from  an 
earnest  soul,  should  be  joined  the  stimulation  of 
the  "  word  fitly  spoken  :  " 

With  halting,  without  rest, 
Lifting  better  up  to  best; 
Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pure 
Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  heaven  endure. 
—Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  in  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 


The  U.  E.  Loyalists  and  Education, 

Perhaps  few  of  us  stop  to  think  of  the  debt    of 
gratitude  we  owe  to  the  United   Empire  Loyalists 
not   only    for  their  contribution   to  the  church  and 
social  life  of  Canada,  but  also  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion.     They  came  to  our  shores  with  an  eager  and 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  learning,  which  laid  in  a  large 
measure  the  foundations  of  all  our  school  and  uni- 
versity   sy.-tein.      In     Xova    Scotia    the    Collegiate 
School  and  Kind's  College  still  stand  to  their  credit. 
In  New    r.runsv.  ick  they  also  founded  a  King's  Col- 
lege, since  becoming  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick.    The  very   interesting  report  of  the  historio- 
grapher, J.  George  Hodgins,  of  the  Education  De- 
partment of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  tells  how  much 
Upper  Canada  was  indebted  to  them  for  its  educa- 
tional   development.     Those    of    them    who     settled 
along  the   lia\    of  (Juintc  united   in  framing  a  me- 
morial  to  the   Governor-General,   Lord  Dorchester, 
praying    for   the   establishment   of   a   seminary     for 
learning  at    ITontenac    (Kingston).        Schools  of  a 
superior  class  were  established  at   their  chief  settle- 
ments.    As  early  as  17X5  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Okill 
Stewart   established  a  classical  school  at    Kingston. 
The  outstanding  name,  of  course,  is  that  of  Bishop 
Strachan.  who  did  as  magnificent  work  as  a  teacher 
at   Kingston.   Cornwall  and   York,  as  he  did   in  his 
more  strictlv  ecclesiastical  work. — Church  Work. 


Life,  home  and  the  school  arc  the  three  great 
realities,  and  teaching  is  the  greatest  thing  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. — Principal  J.   IV.  Robertson. 
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September  Pieces  to   Speak, 

The   golden-rod    is   yeilow ; 

The   corn   is   turning   brown ; 
The  trees   in  apple  orchards 

With   fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian's  bluest  fringes 

Are  curling  in  the  sun; 
In  dusty  pods  the  milkweed 

Its  hidden  silk  has   spun. 

The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 

In  every  meadow  nook; 
And   asters   by  the  brookside 

.Make  asters  in   the  brook. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes'   sweet   odors   rise ; 

At   noon   the   roads   all   flutter 
With   yellow   butterflies. 


-Selected. 


Two   little  birds,   one  autumn   day, 

Sat  on  a  tree  together; 
They  fluttered  about  from  bough  to  bough, 

And   talked   about  the  weather. 

"  The   wind  is  blowing  cold,"   said  they, 

''It  chills  us  as  we  sing." 
Then  away  they   flew  to  the  sunny   South, 

And   there  they  staid  till   Spring. 

— The  Nursery. 


Now  without  grief  the  golden  days  go  by, 

So   soft  we  scarcely  notice   how   they  wend, 
And  like  a  smile,  half  happy,  or  a  sigh, 

The  summer  passes  to  her  quiet  end; 
And   soon,  too   soon,   around  the  cumbered  eaves 

Thy    frosts    shall   take    the   creepers    by    surprise, 
And  through  the  wind-touched  reddening  woods  shall  rise 

October   with   the   rain   of   ruined   leaves. 

— Archibald  Lampman. 


At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I   see  the   stars   shine   overhead : 
They  are   the  little   daisies  white 
That   dot   the   meadow   of  the  night. 

And  after,  while   I'm  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  moon  will  go ; 
It  is  a  lady,   sweet  and   fair, 
Who  comes   to  gather  daisies  there. 

For  when   at  morning   I   arise 

There's  not  a  star   left   in  the   skies; 

She   picked   them   all  and   dropped  them  down 

Into   the   meadows   of   the   town. 

— Sherman. 


Fall  Games— For  Six  Little  Children. 

First  Child — 

Come,   children,   tell   me,   each   and   all, 

What   do  you   like  to  play  in  the   fall? 
Second   Cliild — 

I   like  to  play  horse   and   I   think   it  is   fun 

To  gallop  as   fast   as   I   can   run. 

Third   Child— 

I  like  to  play  at  crack  the  whip, 

I   laugh   and   shout  when   down   we   slip. 

Fourth  Cliild — 

I   like  to  throw  my  ball  so  high 
It   meets   the   birds   up   in   the   sky. 

Fifth  Child— 

I   like  to  play  at  keeping  house 

With   dolly  children   as   still  as  a   mouse. 

Sixth  Child— 

O  there  is  fun  in  all  kinds  of  plays 

That   the   children   have   these   bright   fall   days. 


Their  Own  Names. 

I   knew   a   charming   little  girl, 

Who'd   say,   "  Oh,    see   that    flower !  " 
Whenever  in  the  garden 

Or  woods  she  spent  an  hour, 
And    sometimes    she   would    listen, 

And   say,   "  Oh,   hear  that  bird !  " 
Whenever  in  the  forest 

Its  clear  sweet  note  she  heard. 

But  then   I  knew  another — 

Much   wiser,  don't  you  think? 

Who    never   called    the   bird   "  a   bird," 

But  said  the  "  bobolink," 
Or   "  oriole,"   or   "  robin," 

Or  "  wren,"  as  it  might  be ; 
She   called   them  by  their  first  names, 

So   intimate  was  she. 

And   in    the   woods   or   garden, 

She   never   picked   a   "  flower," 
But    "  anemones,"    "  hepaticas," 

Or   "  crocus,"   by   the   hour. 
Both  little  girls  loved  birds  and  flowers, 

But  one  love  was  the  best ; 
I  need  not  point  the  moral, 

I'm  sure  you  see  the  rest. 

But  would  it  not  be  very  queer, 

If   when,   perhaps,  you  came, 
Your  parents  had  not  thought  worth  while 

To  give  you  any  name? 
I   think  you  would  be  quite  upset, 

And  feel  your  brain  a-whirl, 
If  you  were  not  "  Matilda  Ann," 

But  just  a  "  little  girl." 

— Independent. 
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MEMORY  GEMS. 

In  God's  loving  care 
We  all  have  a  share, 
Friends   here   and   elsewhere ; 
He  is  here, — He  is  there. 

Truth  is  beautiful  and  brave, 
Strong  to  bless   and   strong  to   save; 
Falsehood  is  a  coward  knave, 
From  him  turn  thy  steps  in  youth. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  do  right; 
To-day,  whether  skies  be  dark  or  bright ; 
Make  others  happy  by  deeds  of  love, 
Looking  up,  always,     or  help  from  above. 

Speak  the  truth ! 
Falter  not  in  thy   reply; 
Fear  not  any  danger  nigh, — 
Think  of  this — that  God  is  by! 
In  the  glad  time  of  thy  youth, 
Love  the   truth  ! 

Never  give  up!   the   wisest   is   boldest. 
Knowing   that    Providence   mingies   the   cup; 
And  of  all   maxims  the  Irs;,  as  the  oldest, 
Is  the  true  watchword  of — Never  give  up! 

Civility  costs  nothing  and   buys   everything. 

The   moments    fly,    a    minute's   gone ; 
The  minutes  fly,  an  hour  is   run; 
The  day  is   fled,   the   night   is  here — 
Thus   Hies  a   week,   a   month,   a   year. 

Bad  thought   's  a  thief!     He  acts  a  part; 
Creeps  through   the   windows  of  the   heart; 
And  if  he  once  his  way  can  win, 
He   lets   a  hundred    robbers   in. 

Be   kind   and   lie   gentle 

To  those  who  are  old, 
For  kindness   is  dearer 

And    better    than    gold. 

Hill   up  each   hour   with   what    will   last; 

Buy   up   the   moments   as   they  go ; 
The    life    above    when    this    past, 

Is  the   ripe   fruit   of  life  below.  — Bonar. 

No  thought,  no  word,  no  act  of  man  ever  dies.  Some- 
-where  in  this  world  he  will  meet  their  fruit  in  part; 
scmewhere  in  the  future  life  he  will  meet  their  gathered 
harvest. 

Plant    blessings,   blessings    will   b'oom ; 

Plant  hate,   and   hate   will   grow. 
You  can   sow  to-day,  to-morrow   will  bring 
The  blossom  that  proves  what   sort  of  thing 

Is  the  seed,  the  seed  that  you  sow. 

Sow   with   a   generous   hand, 

Pause  not   for  toil  or  pain; 
Weary  not  through  the  heat  of  summer, 

Weary  not   through   the  cold   spring  rain; 
But  wait  till  the  autumn  comes 

For  the   sheaves  of  golden  grain. 


To   get  a   few   flowers  one  must   sow   plenty  of   seed. 

We   scatter   seed   with    careless    hand, 
And  dream  we  ne'er  shall  see  them  more; 

But   for  a   thousand  years  their   fruit   appears 
In  deeds  that   mar   the  land   or   healthful   store. 

A  good  deed  is  never  lost;  he  who  sows  courtesy  reaps 
friendship,   and    he    who   plants    kindness   gathers   love. 

All   things  bright  and  beautiful. 

All  creatures  great  and   small, 
All  things  wise  and  wonderful, — 

The  good   God   makes   them  all. 

For  my  mouth   shall   speak  the  truth  and  wickedness  is 
an   abomination   to   my   lips.     Prov.   viii,  7. 

Take   fast   hold  of   instruction,  let  her  not  go,  keep  her 
for  she  is  thy  life.      Prov.  iv,  13. 

lie   that   goeth   about   as   a   talebearer   revealeth   secrets; 
therefore  medd'e  not   with   him.     Prov.  xx.   19. 


Studying  Trees. 

Encourage  your  pupils  to  make  a  collection  of 
native  woods.  It  is  surprising  how  many  varieties 
can  be  found  in  a  small  territory.  Each  pupil 
bringing  a  specimen  may  tell  something  of  the 
growth,  use  and  fruitage  of  the  tree,  where  it  grew, 
with  any  other  bit  of  knowledge.  This  teaches 
children  to  observe  the  trees  around  their  homes. 
Show  them  alsu  how  they  may  recognize  many 
trees  by  their  shape.  This  will  give  additional 
interest  to  their  rides  or  walks  through  the  country. 
The  tir  tree  is  conical  in  shape,  with  smooth  bark 
and  upright  cones:  the  spruces  have  drooping  cones 
witli  rough  bark.  The  pines  may  be  told  by  the 
number  of  needles  in  a  bunch — white  pine,  5;  red 
_»  long  needles,  and  scrub  pine  2  short  ones;  and 
the  trees  may  be  distinguished  by  their  different 
shapes.  The  beech  tree  is  known  by  its  spreading 
habit,  but  not  always,  for  many  trees  which  grow 
in  the  open  have  this  spreading  habit,  while  those 
growing  in  groves  are  tall  and  columnar.  Perhaps 
the  pupils  can  tell  the  reason  for  this  difference. 


What  does  vour  anxiety  do?  It  does  not  empty 
to-morrow  of  its  sorrow;  but  it  empties  to-day  of 
its  strength.  It  does  not  make  you  escape  the  evil; 
it  makes  you  unfit  to  cope  with  it  when  it  comes. 
It  does  not  bless  to-morrow,  and  it  robs  to-day,  for 
every  day  has  its  own  burden.  God  gives  us  power 
to  bear  all  the  sorrows  of  His  making,  but  He  does 
not  give  us  power  to  bear  the  sorrows  of  our  own 
making,  which  the  anticipation  of  sorrow  most 
assuredly  is. — fan  Maclarctt. 
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A  Conservative  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  who  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year,  is  a  woman  of  conservative  tenden- 
cies, and  that  doubtless  had  something  to  do  with 
her  election  over  the  six  prominent  men  who  were 
her  competitors  for  the  position.  In  sketching  her 
educational  policy,  she  says : 

I  believe  in  the  extension  of  industrial  education.  I 
think  all  children  should  be  taught  to  do  something  with 
their  hands.  Not  that  I  want  to  turn  the  schools  of 
Chicago  into  factory  schools,  but  I  want  to  see  the  teacher 
better  equipped  in  technical  education,  and  I  want  to  see 
industrial  teaching  in  the  public  schools  get  down  to  a 
practical  basis. 

What  I  want  to  see  is  a  sort  of  revision  which  will  let 
us  take  up  a  study  and  get  through  with  it  some  time, 
and  not  have  them,  like  some  of  our  courses  now,  go  on 
for   ever. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  lay  more  force  on  the  old  plain 
forms  known  as  the  three  R's.  You  see,  there  have  been 
great  changes  in  the  educational  world  in  the  past  ten 
years.  The  old  methods  were  inadequate  for  the  modern 
child.  An  era  of  fads  began.  Much  that  is  good  was 
added  to  the  old  log  schoolhouse  curriculum,  but  much 
that  was  useless  was  added  also.  What  was  at  first  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction  has  now  become  a  move 
in  the  wrong.  For  that  is  the  way  mankind  progresses 
■ — in  zigzags,  ever  upward.  The  time  has  come  to  put 
a  check  on  the  fads,  and  to  ask  ourselves  which  of  them 
are  really  useful.  We  must  not  confuse  the  real  pur- 
poses of  teaching  by  too  many  trimmings. 


Education  Improving  in  China. 

The  Chinese  educate  their  children  now  more 
after  the  manner  of  the  West.  The  change  has 
come  quickly.  A  Chinese  editor  of  San  Francisco, 
in  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Imperial 
Chinese  school  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  recently  said  of 
the  strenuous  discipline  of  his  early  years : 

As  a  boy.  1  remember  how  I  started  for  school  at  4.30 
a.  111.,  stopping  my  lessons  for  breakfast  at  9  a.  m..  and 
continuing  again,  morning,  afternoon  and  night.  Chinese 
have  been  .  said  to  possess  more  vitality  than  most 
nationals.  The  reason  is  ;hat  this  old  system  of  educa- 
tion killed  off  the  weaklings.  Here  was  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Only  the  strong  ones  survived,  and  this  is 
why  the   race  to-day  has   vitality. 


It  should  be  distinctly  understood  in  the  family  that 
the  child  who  is  too  ill  to  go  to  school,  and  to  learn  his 
lessons,  is  too  ill  to  be  out  of  bed.  If  a  child  play  truant, 
the  lessons  he  loses  should  be  made  up  at  home  in  his 
playtime,  and  the  mother  should  take  pains  to  see  that 
this  is  done,  so  that  he  may  find  truancy  unprofitable. 
He  may  be  put  to  bed  as  soon  as  he  returns  home  on  the 
assumption  that  he  must  be  ill,  because  nothing  but  ill— 
ness   should  keep  him  from  going  to  school. 


Teaching  and  Talking. 

Tlie  young  teacher  should  learn  early  that  teach- 
ing and  talking  are  quite  different.  Almost  any 
recitation  in  which  the  teacher  talks  half  the  time 
is  a  failure.  It  seems  that  the  teacher  thinks  the 
pouring  out  of  knowledge  is  the  main  thing. 

I  heard  a  recitation  in  fractions  once  in  which 
the  teacher  went  to  the  board,,  took  the  crayon  from 
each  child  that  failed,  and  did  the  work  herself,  with 
a  continuous  string  of  questions  which  the  child 
was  supposed  to  answer  in  monosyllables,  but  half 
of  which  he  did  not  answer  at  all.  This  teacher 
had  talked  the  class  into  such  a  condition  that  they 
did  not  care  whether  their  work  was  good  or  bad. 

The  school  should  train  for  accuracy.  The  work 
of  every  pupil  should  be  done  right  the  first  time. 
The  habit  of  being  wrong  half  the  time  in  arith- 
metic and  spelling  is  bad.  The  teacher  should 
know  the  difference  between  teaching  and  talking. 
— Exchange. 


A  mother  was  talking  to  her  little  girl  of  the 
love  of  God  to  us.  She  repeated  the  beautiful  verse, 
"  For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,"  and  said, 
"  Isn't  it  wonderful,  dear,  that  God  should  love  us 
so  much  as  that  ?  "  To  her  surprise  the  child  re- 
plied:  ''No,  mama,  I  don't  think  it  wonderful." 
The  mother  said:  "  Why,  daughter,  don't  you  know- 
that  God's  love  is  wonderful?"  "  I  think  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  it  were  any  one  else,"  said  the 
child,  "  but  it's  just  like  God." — The  Delineator  for 
July. 


The  Harvest  Moon. 

The  las:  tall   sheaf  hath  yielded  to  the  blade. 

Soft   falls  the  dusk-cloak  of  the  autumn   night: 
A'ong  the  upland  and   within  the  glade 

The   wheat-stooks    shimmer   'neath   the   waning   light. 

God's   curfew-bell,   the  bittern's  plaintive  cry, 
Re-echoes :  all  is  still,  and  Nature  sleeps ; 

While,  lo,  from  out  its  watch-tow'r  in  the  sky. 
A  disc  of  ruddy  gold  night-vigil  keeps. 

— Edgar  li.  Kelley,  in  the  September  Canadian  Magazine. 


A  school  teacher  in  one  of  the  lower  grades  once  asked 
her  room:  "What  is  wind?'  'After  a  thoughtful  pause, 
a  small  hand  was  raised.  "  Well,  Robert,  what  is  your 
answer?"  she  asked.  "Why,  wind  is  the  air  when  it 
gets  in  a  hurry,"  answered  Robert. — The  Delineator  for 
September. 
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FOR   FRIDAY   AFTERNOONS. 

There  are  other  times  than  Friday  afternoons 
which  demand  variation  and  when  the  children, 
without  saying  a  word,  cry  out  for  change.  There 
are  the  stormy  days  when  any  close  work  after  3 
o'clock  strains  the  eyes.  Put  away  desk  work  and 
try  a  spelling  match,  which  makes  no  demand  on 
the  optic  nerve.  There  are  your  own  dispirited 
days  when  every  child  seems  perversely  stupid ;. 
there  are  those  restless  days  when,  in  spite  of 
courageous  leadership,  pencils  break,  boxes  fall  to 
the  floor,  the  boys  fidget,  the  girls  giggle,  and  the 
spirit  of  confusion  stalks  ibroad!  On  such  an  after- 
noon, if  a  simple  change  avails  nothing,  it  is  better 
to  tell  the  pupils  frankly  that  the  conditions  for  study 
just  then  are  not  favourable,  open  the  door  and 
windows,  let  in  plenty  of  pure  air,  have  physical 
exercises  and  conversation  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
read  an  interesting  selection  from  a  book  which 
should  be  always  ready  for  such  an  emergency. 
Things  after  that  will  go  on  more  smoothly,  and 
the  next  day  will  bring  brightness  and  pupils  eager 
for  their  work. 

Language  work  may  be  improved  by  having  a 
school  newspaper,  to  which  the  larger  scholars 
may  contribute,  and  in  the  reading  of  which  all  will 
be  interested  on  Friday  afternoons,  when  hints  may 
be  given  for  its  improvement.  Two  pupils  may  be 
appointed  with  the  teacher  to  act  as  editors.  One 
pupil  may  write  a  story,  another  a  poem,  another  an 
essay,  and  a  fourth  look  after  the  advertisements, 
while  a  reporter  gathers  local  news  and  another  culls 
the  current  events.  The  next  week  different  pupils 
may  be  appointed  for  the  different  tasks,  so  that  all 
shall  have  an  equal  chance. 


I.  What  is,  comically  speaking,  the  chief  river  in  the 
world?  2.  What  river  in  Germany  might  one  kiss?  3. 
Where  are  travellers  always  intoxicated?  4.  Where  is  a 
good  place  to  get  dyeing  done?  5.  To  what  city  in  France 
would  you  go  to  find  a  girl?  6.  To  what  other  city  would 
you  go  to  marry  her?  7.  What  islands  are  hest  to  have 
with  you  on  a  picnic?  8.  What  river  in  Europe  reminds 
you  of  the  beds  in  a  country  tavern? — Woman's  Home 
Companion  for  September. 

(Answers   in  a   following  number). 


That  Sly  Little  Girl. 

*'  Who,"  said  the  blackbird,  "  while   I   was  away, 
Scattered   those   crumbs    for   my  dinner  to-day?" 

"  Who,"   said   the  blackbird,   "  last   night,   do   you   think. 
Gave  mc  that   basin  of  water  to  drink?" 

"Who,"  said  the   linnet,   "shouted   out  'scat!' 
And    frightened   away   that    terrible   cat  ?  " 

"  Who,"  said  the  robin,  "  that  1  didn't  see, 
Hung  up  these   strings  for  my  nest  in  the  tree?" 

And  the  little  white  owl  in  the  tree-top,  too, 
Sleepily   murmured,    "Who!    who!    who!" 


Then  a  little  girl  who  had   heard   the  birds, 
Smiled — but    she    never    answered    a    word! 


— Selected. 


The  Discontented  Wild  Rose. 

There  was  once  a  little  wild  rose  who  grew  in  a  country 
field.  All  around  her,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  stretched 
the  green  grass  starred  with  daisies  and  buttercups,  and 
overhead  was  the  blue  sky  with  white  clouds  drifting  on 
it  ;  and  far  away  the  village  road  with  people  passing.  It 
was  a  pleasant  life  there  in  the  field;  but  it  did  not  satisfy 
the  little  wild  ro^c.  She  wanted  more.  She  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  garden  nearby  where  beautiful  flowers 
grew,  and  where  a  gardener  came  every  morning  to  take 
care  of  them.  "  ( Hi,"  sighed  the  wild  rose,  "  if  I  could 
only  grow  in  a  garden  with  all  those  other  flowers,  in- 
stead of  in  this  field  where  nobody  sees  me !  "  "  But  we 
see  you  and  love  you,"  cried  the  buttercups ;  "  is  not  that 
enough  ? "  "  Yes,"  echoed  the  daisies,  "  and  every  day 
the  farmer's  little  daughter  conies  to  see  if  your  petals  are 
as  pretty  and  pink  as  ever.  The  farmer's  little  daughter 
loves  you,  too!  " 

But  the  wild  rose  would  not  listen  to  her  friends,  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  and  when  the  busy  bee  came 
bumbling  and  buzzing  for  his  morning  supply  of  honey, 
the  rose  asked  him  more  aliotit  the  garden.  But  the  bee 
only  buzzed,  and  said  he  liked  the  field  flowers  better  than 
the  garden  flowers  any  day.  So  the  rose  waited  till  the 
butterfly  came  and  asked   him. 

"What  is  it  like  in  the  garden?"   said  the  rose. 

The  butterfly  settled  down  on  a  leaf,  and  opened  and 
closed  his  beautiful  wings  (he  was  very  proud  of  them) 
and  then  he  said  :  "  The  garden  is  a  very  beautiful  place, 
full  of  roses  and  lilies,  and  mignonette  and  sweet  peas, 
and  every  morning  the  gardener  comes  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  a  big  green  watering  can.  and  sprinkles  the 
flowers  and  prunes  them.  Oh,  the  garden  is  a  lovely 
place !     Not  at  all   like  a  country  field !  " 

"  How    I   should  like  to   be   there!"   sighed  the   rose. 

"  You  are  wasted  here  among  these  simple  flowers," 
said  the  butterfly.  And  with  that  he  flew  away.  The 
wild  rose  wa>  more  discontented  than  ever.  Not  all  the 
dew  or  the  sunshine  or  the  sweet  summer  wind  could 
give  her  any  pleasure.  All  day  long  she  looked  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  garden  wall,  anil  wondered  what  the  garden 
flowers   were   doing. 

N'ow.  when  people  or  flowers  long  fur  things  very  much 
it  sometimes  happens  that  their  wishes  come  true.  So 
one  morning  the  discontented  rose  awoke,  and  found  her- 
self— not  in  her  own  green  fields — but  in  a  place  with 
grass  plots,  and  gravel  walk'.,  and  high  brick  walls.  At 
first  she  could  not  imagine  what  this  place  could  be:  then 
after  a  while  she  knew  it  must  be  the  garden!  And  near 
her  were  some  flowers  wearing  pink  and  white  sunbonnets! 
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The  rose  smiled  at  them,  and  asked  them  if  they  came 
from  the  country,  too.  They  shook  their  heads.  "  We 
arc  sweet  peas,"  they  said. 

"  I  thought  you  might  be  country  flowers  because  you 
wear  sunbonnets,"  explained  the  wild  rose  very  hur- 
riedly. , 

"  Sunbonnets ! "  echoed  all  the  sweet  peas  in  chorus. 
"  Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing !  This  new  flower 
says  we  wear  sunbonnets !  " 

The  sweet  peas  did  not  seem  very  friendly,  so  the 
wild  rose  looked  about  for  someone  else  to  talk  to.  Near 
her  stood  a  bush  with  great  crimson  roses  nodding  in 
the  breeze.  They  were  so  far  above  her  that  she  felt 
quite  timid ;  but  at  length  she  gained  courage  and  spoke. 
"Good-morning,''  said  she.  "I  have  just  come  to  the 
garden,  and,  since  I  am  a  rose,  I  think  we  must  belong 
to  the  same  family." 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  the  nearest  rose,  with 
a  haughty  toss  of  her  head.  "  Or,  if  we  do  chance  to 
belong  to  the  same  family,  you  are  only  a  wild  rose — a 
mere  country  cousin.  How  you  broke  in  from  outside  is 
more  than  I  can  tell;  but  f  am  sure  the  gardener  will 
be  very  displeased  when  he  sees  you." 

At  this  speech  the  poor  little  wild  rose  felt  her  petals 
growing  pinker  and  pinker  with  shame  and  confusion, 
and  in  order  to  hide  her  feelings  she  turned  to  see  who 
was  on  the  other  side.  She  saw  a  tall  and  stately  white 
flower,  and  guessed  from  what  the  butterfly  had  once 
told  her  that  it  must  be  a  lily. 

"  Perhaps  she  will  not  be  so  rude  as  my  cousins,  the 
roses,"  thought  the  wild  flower.  But  whether  the  lily 
heard  the  wild  rose  or  not,  she  made  no  reply,  and  look- 
ed  more   beautiful   and   stately  than   ever. 

Now,  the  wild  rose  had  always  imagined  that  the 
garden  was  the  happiest  place  in  the  world ;  but  as  none 
of  the  flowers  would  talk  to  her,  she  had  to  content  her- 
self with  listening  to  what  they  said  among  themselves, 
and  though  she  was  only  a  country  flower,  it  did  not 
take  her  long  to  find  that  the  garden  was  a  very  gossipy 
place.  The  flowers  were  always  talking  about  each  other, 
and  the  things  they  said  were  not  always  kind.  They 
were  far  too  busy  to  mind  the  wild  rose.  The  lilies 
were  swaying  on  their  stalks  as  if  they  would  like  to 
dance ;  the  tiny  blue  forget-me-nots  gazed  wi|h  wpde 
eyes  at  the  bachelor's  buttons  who  nodded  at  them  from 
the  borders  of  the  garden ;  while  the  pansies  looked  at 
all  that  went  on  around  them  with  grave,  serious  faces. 
There  were  some  yellow  pansies,  and  their  colour  made 
the  wi'd  rose  think  of  her  friends,  the  buttercups.  "  They 
may  be  related  to  the  buttercups,"  thought  the  wild  rose, 
but  when  she  timidly  asked  this  question  the  yellow 
pansies  seemed  quite  angry.  "Related  to  the  buttercups?" 
they  sniffed;  "no,  indeed!  Why,  we  are  pansies,  and 
should  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  growing  wild,  although 
tl'.ere  are  some  flowers  in  this  garden  who  do  not  seem 
to   mind !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  mc,"  said  the  marigold,  raising  her 
yellow  head.  "  You  seem  to  think  that  because  some  of 
my  family  go  to  the  country  that  I  am  a  field  flower,  too. 
I'm  sure  I'm  not  to  blame  because  a  wild  rose  came  to 
our  garden." 


"  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear,"  cried  the  little  wild  rose,  "  how 
I  wish  I  had  never  come !  " 

"  Well,  it  can't  be  helped  now,"  said  the  marigold  more 
kindly,  "  but  you  will  find  that  this  is  scarcely  the  place 
for  you.     You  would  be  far  happier  in  the  field !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  snapped  the  snapdragon.  "  But  then, 
weeds  are  always  trying  to  push  their  way  into  garden 
society.  It's  all  the  gardener  can  do  to  keep  dandelions 
from  springing  up  in  the  grass !  " 

"  But  I  am  not  a  weed,"  cried  the  poor  little  wild 
flower,  "  I  am  a  rose  !  " 

"  There  are  a  great  many  roses  in  this  garden,"  said 
the  snapdragon,  "  red  roses,  and  white  roses,  and  the  tea 
roses  who  are  always  giving  teas;  but  I  never  heard  of 
you  before !  " 

"  Never  mind  the  snapdragon,"  whispered  the  mari- 
gold,  "  she  is  the  most  ill-natured  flower  in  the  garden." 

"  Hush,"    said   the   lily,   "  here   comes    Prince    Butterfly." 

At  that  every  flower  in  the  garden  turned  its  head,  and 
the  buds   looked   especially  anxious. 

"  We  never  know  where  he  will  light,"  said  the  mari- 
gold. 

"  He  always  flits  from  one  flower  to  another,"  sighed 
the  mignonette. 

"  At  last  1  have  a  friend,"  thought  the  wild  rose,  as 
she  saw  the  butterfly  coming  nearer.  He  paused  by  the 
tiger  lily,  and  flitted  to  and  fro  among  the  sweet  peas. 
The  heart  of  the  wild  rose  beat  very  hard,  and  she  began 
to  wonder  if  the  butterfly  would  see  her.  Of  course  he 
did  not  know  she  was  in  the  garden,  and  he  had  nearly 
passed  her  when  she  spoke. 

"Oh,  Butterfly,"  she  cried,  "  I'm  here  in  the  garden, 
and  I'm  so  lonely !  " 

The  butterfly  poised  a  moment  in  the  air.  "  Ah,"  he 
said,  "  it  is  the  little  wild  rose !  What  a  pity  she  didn't 
stay  in  the  field  where  she  belonged !  "  And  with  that 
remark,  he  flew  away. 

Tears  of  dew  and  vexation  wet  the  pink  petals  of  the 
country  rose.  "  I  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world,"  she 
sobbed. 

"  Don't  cry,"  mumbled  a  voice,  and  there  was  the 
kindly,  sturdy  humble  bee,  with  his  bags  of  honey  and 
pollen.  "  Don't  cry,"  said  he,  "  for  your  friends,  the 
daisies  and  buttercups,  still  remember  you  and  send  you 
their  love." 

"  How  I  wish  I  was  back  again  with  them,"  wept  the 
wild  rose.  And  all  day  long  she  dreamed  of  them,  and 
of  the  field,  and  the  winding  village  road — dreamed  so 
hard  that  when  she  awoke  next  morning,  and  found  her- 
self back  in  the  field  once  more,  she  could  hardly  believe 
it  true  until  she  saw  the  daisies  and  buttercups,  and  the 
long,  green  meadow  grass  tossing  with  the  wind.  In  the 
distance  was  the  village  road  with  people  passing  on  it. 
Nearby  in  the  grass  a  cricket  chirped.  "Tell  us  about 
the  garden,"  he  Said. 

The  rose  shook  her  head.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  the  field 
;s   best." — Constance   Mackay,   in  Popular  Educator. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  high  standard  main- 
tained by  your  paper.  B.  P.  S. 
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A  Page  of  Lesson  Hints. 

To  introduce  a  lesson  on  the  month  of  September. 
have  a  short  interesting  talk  on  the  year  as  a  whole, 
with  the  number  of  months  and  seasons  in  it.  Name 
and  tell  the  characteristics  of  each  season,  and  the 
holidays  and  birthdays  of  each  month. 

Get  from  the  pupils,  by  questioning,  the  name  of 
the  month,  and  that  it  is  the  first  month  of  autumn ; 
what  they  have  observed  of  the  increasing  chilliness 
of  the  nights  and  the  shortening  of  the  days:  of 
the  quiet  of  noon-day  which  is  so  suggestive  of  the 
coming  of  autumn ;  of  the  changes  of  colour  in  the 
trees  now  beginning  to  be  seen ;  of  the  decorations 
to  be  seen  on  the  apple  and  other  fruit  trees;  of  the 
flowers  in  bloom  and  the  prevailing  colours;  of  the 
birds  which  have  reared  their  young  and  are  now 
preparing  for  their  homes  in  the  south ;  of  the  lazy- 
Rowing  brooks ;  of  what  the  farmers  are  now  doing. 
Compare  their  work  with  that  of  August.  Make  a 
summary  of  the  essential  points  of  the  lesson.  Have 
the  pupils  repeat  stories  or  poems  appropriate  to 
the  month.  ( See  other  pages  of  this  number  or  past 
September  Reviews). 


Topical  spelling  lessons  are  Ixitli  valuable  and 
interesting,  taking  such  subjects  as  the  following: 
The  schoolroom — spell  everything  in  it;  names  of 
teachers  whom  you  have  had;  names  of  schools  you 
know  or  have  seen:  names  of  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters;  names  of  classmates;  names  of  different 
kinds  of  business;  names  of  stores  you  went  into 
yesterday;  names  of  articles  in  a  grocery  store; 
names  of  articles  in  a  provision  store:  names  of 
animals  you  know  :  names  of  materials  for  building 
pur|>oscs ;  names  of  furniture  in  a  house ;  names  of 
streams,  roads,  etc.,  about  the  schoolhouse ;  names 
of  things  you  have  eaten  to-day;  names  of  principal 
buildings  in  town  or  village;  names  of  articles  of 
wearing  apparel;  names  of  days  in  a  week;  names 
of  months ;  names  of  numbers. 


Refer  often  to  the  subject  of  colour.  Have  the 
pupils  distinguish  and  write  the  names  of  colour-. 
Tell  the  names  of  some  yellow  flowers;  of  red 
flowers ;  of  blue  violet  and  pink  flowers ;  of  white 
flowers.  Write  the  names  of  your  favourite  flow- 
ers. What  colours  look  well  together?  In  these 
lessons  the  teacher  may  also  give,  without  offend- 
ing the  feelings  of  any,  valuable  hints  about  dress- 
ing becomingly  and  with  taste. 


Such  sentences  as  the  following  will  be  found  use- 
ful in  improving  the  enunciation.  Poor  and  halting 
enunciation  is  one  of  the  worst  faults  in  our  schools, 
and  teachers  should  give  constant  daily  exercises 
until  the  fault  is  removed.  Repeat  these  ami 
similar  exercises,  slowly  and  correctly  at  first,  then 
gradually  more  quickly:  She  sells  sea-shells  by  the 
seashore.  Seven  selfish  shellfish  shoved  some 
shrimps  sideways.  Prudently  peel  prime  potatoes. 
Royal  rulers  rarely  really  read  riddles.  Faint  flames 
frequently   feed  fierce  fires.     Truly  rural. 


Tell  in  your  own  words  the  meaning  of :  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.  The  more  haste  the 
less  >peed.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  Pride 
goes    before   a    fall.      All    is   not    gold   that   glitters. 

A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  Fire 
is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master;  and  other  com- 
mon maxims  and  savings. 


In  so  many  schools  the  reading  is  of  so  mechani- 
cal a  character  that  it  gives  no  pleasure  to  thos'j 
who  hear  it.  To  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
what  is  read  will  help  to  ensure  that  quiet  ease  and 
naturalness  which  is  so  rare  among  readers  of  the 
public  schools.  Many  plans  may  he  adopted  to 
hring  this  about.  Here  i^  one.  copied  from  an  ex- 
change: A  pupil,  selected  the  day  before,  took  his 
place  before  the  class.  The  others  asked  questions 
from  the  lesson  for  him  to  answer.  If  he  failed, 
the  one  who  asked  it  answered  and  took  his  place, 
the  recitation  proceeding  as  before.  After  thorough- 
Iv  touching  on  all  points  in  this  maimer  the  lesson 
was  recited  as  usual.  The  results  are  obvious. 
Pupils  became  enthusiastic.  Their  lessons  were 
prepared  with  the  greatest  of  care.  If  they  held  the 
floor,  it  was  their  greatest  ambition  to  keep  it;  if 
not,  to  get  it.  Tims  by  going  over  the  work  before 
the  recitation  proper,  many  points  not  understood 
were  made  clear,  and  pupils  aided  in  the  proper 
expressii  >n. 


A  teacher  in  the  Popular  F.ducator  tells  of  an- 
other plan  which  has  been  successful:  Sometimes 
1  tell  the  children  that  we  will  play  a  game  during 
the  recitation  period.  After  the  class  is  called  1 
select  some  one  of  their  number  to  take  the  chair  at 
mv  desk  and  be  "teacher."  while  1  become  a  visitor. 
In  order  to  make  a  success  as  "  teacher,"  each  pupil 
will  eagerly  prepare  for  the  recitation. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


A  popular  uprising  in  Spain,  in  protest  against 
the  war  in  Africa,  involved  much  destruction  of 
church  property  in  Barcelona.  There  is  a  general 
impression  in  Spain  that  the  war  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  shareholders  in  certain  iron  mines  in  North 
Africa  which  are  owned  by  a  French  company,  and 
that  English  and  German  mine  owners  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  opening  up  of  the  country,  which  is 
bringing  so  much  humiliation  and  loss  to  Spain. 

Cunard  line  steamers  from  New  York  now  stop 
at  Fishguard  to  land  passengers  and  mails  for 
London. 

The  cost  for  fly  screens  for  doors  and  windows 
in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  exceed  ten  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year. 

Walter  Wellman,  the  American  who  has  for  years 
planned  an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
balloon,  is  reported  to  have  left  Spitzbergen  on  his 
perilous  trip.  Two  other  explorers,  Peary  and 
Cooke,  are  now  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

There  is  disappointment  in  Canada  that  the  Cana- 
dian flying  machines  on  trial  at  Ottawa  did  not  make 
a  successful  showing,  but  they  may  do  better  on 
another  trial.  They  must  do  better,  for  they  are 
now  recognized  as  a  necessity,  and  no  army  of  the 
future  will  be  well  equipped  without  them. 

The  Imperial  Defence  Conference  has  finished  its 
sessions  in  London,  and  the  result  will  soon  be  an- 
nounced. It  seems  to  be  generally  understood  that 
Canada  will  have  ships  on  both  oceans  for  coast 
defence. 

Of  twenty-three  thousand  men  refused  enlistment 
in  the  British  army  in  one  year,  it  is  said  five  thou- 
sand were  rejected  because  of  the  decay  or  absence 
of  one  or  more  teeth.  Sound  men  are  needed,  and 
bad  teeth  are  a  serious  injury  to  health. 

A  royal  commission  has  been  appointed  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  measures  that  may  be  taken 
for  the  promotion  of  closer  trade  relations  between 
Canada    and  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  go 
to  South  Africa  next  year  to  open  the  first  session 
of  the  new  parliament  of  the  United  States  of 
South  Africa. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  of  us  to  learn  that 
Canada  already  has  an  army  of  considerable 
strength.  Our  Minister  of  Militia  has  said  in  Lon- 
don that  the  Dominion  can  put  fifty  thousand  men 
in  the  field  at  once,  if  needed,  and  as  many  more 
within  a  few  weeks. 

Many  towns  in  Germany  own  so  much  common 
land  from  which  they  derive  a  rental  that  the  in- 
habitants pay  no  rates  or  taxes,  and  in  some  there 
is  a  surplus  revenue  to  divide  among  the  citizens. 

The  Maritime  Board  of  Trade  has  again  passed 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  union  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island.     The 


governments  of  the  three  provinces  are  to  be  asked 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

There  is  a  disposition  in  the  United  States  to  take 
up  the  European  demand  for  a  world-wide  war  on 
rats,  not  only  because  they  are  so  destructive,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  because  they  are  plague  carriers. 
Stables  are  the  chief  offenders  in  the  breeding  of 
both  rats  and  flies,  and  it  is  time  for  a  revolution 
in  their  management. 

On  the  evacution  of  Crete  by  the  foreign  troops, 
the  people  raised  the  flag  of  Greece,  but  it  has  been 
lowered  by  joint  action  of  the  Powers,  and  the 
island  will  remain  Turkish  territory. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Canada  shows  an  increase 
over  last  year.  In  Europe  the  crop  is  not  up  to 
the  average. 

The  Spanish  forces  have  met  with  serious  re- 
verses in  Morocco,  and  the  Moors  are  so  strongly 
posted  at  Melilla  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  dislodge 
them. 

Almost  unnoticed  in  the  news  of  the  day,  an  im- 
portant event  has  taken  place  in  Africa.  Abeshr, 
the  chief  city  of  Wadai,  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  the  colonial  scheme  of  France 
in  Africa  is  now  complete.  Under  French  rule, 
order,  discipline  and  commerce  now  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  Sahara  to  the  other;  and  nearly 
half  of  Africa  is  French. 

The  white  pine  blight  which  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  New  England  states,  and  spread  with 
alarming  rapidity,  is  supposed  to  have  been  imported 
with  seedling  pines  from  Germany. 

A  parade  of  eight  hundred  vessels  on  the  Hudson 
river  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  of  Henry  Hudson's  exploration  of  the 
river,  which  begins  on  the  27th  of  this  month. 
Among  all  the  ships  gathered  for  the  occasion,  the 
most  striking  to  view  will  be  the  reproduction  of  the 
Half  Moon,  the  little  ship  in  which  Hudson  made 
his  memorable  voyage,  which  has  been  sent  by  the 
people  of  Holland  as  a  token  of  friendship.  With 
the  Hudson  celebration  is  to  be  combined  a  celebra- 
tion of  Fulton's  introduction  of  steam  navigation  of 
the  river. 


Current  news  should  be  studied  every  day  in  every 
school.  Children  should  be  trained  to  study  and 
to  understand  the  telegraphic  despatches.  These 
contain  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  day.  Pupils, 
yes,  and  some  teachers,  seem  to  grow  into  the  be- 
lief that  history  is  to  be  found  only  in  books.  The 
events  recorded  in  the  newspapers  will  sometimes 
get  into  the  books  as  history,  but  they  are  not  there 
yet.  In  the  meantime  they  should  be  studied  in  the 
schoolroom  from  the  pages  of  papers  and  period- 
icals.— Western  School  Journal. 
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Books  Every  Teacher  Should  Use. 

1   A  History    of  New   Brunswick  for 

Price,  30  cents.  PUullC  SCtlOOlS.  by  G.  U.  Hay,  T>.Sc, 

A   bright  volume   full  of  interest   and   information. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS  -If  you  cannot  procure  from  your 
Bookseller,  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  this  book  upon  receipt  of  20c. 

2  Palmer's    Methods    of    "Business  Meriting. 

A  complete  Manual,  exemplifying  fully  the  freehand  muscular  movement, 
giving  numerous  Illustrations  and  Instructions. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS.  For  Sale  at  the  Bookstores,   or  by 

W.  J.   GAGE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Publishers,    -    TORONTO. 

MANUAL    TRAINING    DEPARTMENT.  the  bench,  supply  him  with  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 

F    Peaox'k    Kiutuk.  pencil.       Have    some    simple    exercise,    such    as    a 


Starting  the  M.  T.  Class. 


rectangular  block  before  him.    Call  pupil's  attention 
to  one  surface  of  the  exercise.     Have  him  draw  it 


It    is    rightly    conceded    that    there  is  scarcely  a  freehand  and  quickly.     Teach  term  "top  view"  or 

period  in  the  history  of  the  student   that  calls   for  ••plan."    Draw   attention  to  adjoining  edge.      1  lave 

more  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  than  does  the  |)lmj|  draw  jt  juM  beneath  ti  p  view  and  teach  "  edge 

first    few    days    in    the    schoolroom.      While   thi>    is  view"     or     elevation.       Another     exercise    may   he 

true  in  connection  with  the  general  academic  course,  treated  in  this  wav  before  the  model  you  intend  him 

it  is  doubly  true  in  manual  training  work.  t,,  make  first  is  introduced,  and  he  should  be  taught 

During  the  first  day  in  the  manual  training  room  t],c  tcrm   ••  working  drawing"   and   how   to   put    in 

<>i  course  the  novelty  of  the  situation  hardly  wears  dimensions  if  he  does  not  know  these  thing-  already. 

away,  but  with  the  second  day  the  critical  period  of  \|]  tms  ,u.t.(i  „,,,  ()CCUpv  more  than  fifteen  minute-. 

the  boy'-  course  begin-  in  earnest.      Every  possible  ;tud  now  the  pupil  is  in  a  position  to  take  his  model 

preparation   is  necessary  before   the  lesson,  on   the  an,|  makc  ],js   working  -ketch   without   any    further 

part  of  the  teacher,  and  his  best   resources  will   b-  |K.|](    beyond   an   occasional   correction.      Krom   this 

taxed  during  its  progress.  -ketch  lie  can  proceed  to  the  wood-work  which  he 

Every   manual   training  teacher   knows   the   diffi-  regards  as   his  proper  business  in  this  department. 

culty  most  student-  have  with  the  fir-t   few  working  [t  will   be   found  advantageous  to  manage  the  first 

drawings,  especially   if   they  have  not  had  the  ad-  three  or   four  model-  in  this  wav.  as  by  that   time 

vantage  of  a  course  in  cardboard  work.  the  pupil  will  have  worked  off  some  of  his  supcr- 

I  have  found  that  the  following  method  will  over-  abundant  de-ire  to  handle  the  t<  o!s,  and  will  have 
come  this  difficulty  in  almost  every  case:  After  the  acquired  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work- 
newness  of  the  situation  has  worn  off  the  boy  a  j„g  drawing,  and  hence  will  be  more  apt  to 
bit,  and  he  has  had  his  hand-  on  the  last  tool  about  appreciate  and  make  a  success  of  the  latter. 
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Raffia  Work.— No.  2. 

By  T.   B.   Kidner. 

The  method  of  covering  a  circular  piece  of  card 
to  form  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  boxes  in  cardboard- 
raffia  work,  namely,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  centre 
as  shown  in  last  month's  article,  may  be  used  in 
several  other  little  exercises  or  models. 

The  half-tone  illustration  (below)  shows  one  of 
these :  a  whisk-holder,  formed  of  six  raffia-covered 
cardboard  rings  joined  together  at  the  outer  edges 
of  the  figure,  and  furnished  with  a  piece  of  ribbon 
4^ 


by  which  to  suspend  it.  Above  the  whisk-holder 
is  shown  one  ring,  or  unit,  from  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  ring  is  wound  with  raffia,  as  described 
in  article  No.  1.  The  centre  is  cut  out  rather  larger 
than  in  the  case  of  the  box  cover,  and  filled  in  with 
''  Battenberg  "  stitch-work,  as  shown. 

The  articles  from  which  these  two  illustrations 
were  made  are  the  work  of  children  at  the  King- 
ston consolidated  school  last  year.  Raffia  work 
was  taken  up  there  as  a  "  domestic  art  "  under  the 
household  science  teacher,  Miss  Marvin,  and  many 
interesting  articles  were  constructed.  Miss  Marvin 
suggested  a  method  of  finishing  the  rings  which 
gives  them  a  particularly  neat  appearance;  that  is, 
after  the  winding  and  centre  work  are  completed, 


the  ring  is  well  dampened  and  then  pressed  with  a 
hot  iron. 

Grade  teachers  not  used  to  the  supervision  of 
handwork  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  difficulty  of 
looking  after  forty  or  fifty  pairs  of  busy  little 
hands.  This  soon  rights  itself,  but  during  the  early 
lessons  the  ring  and  its  possibilities — in  the  way  of 
combination  into  various  articles — will  prove  a  con- 
venience from  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  While 
nearly  every  pupil  may  require  help  and  attention 


in  winding  the  first  ring,  facility  is  soon  acquired  by 
the  majority,  and  the  teacher  is  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  clumsier  pupils. 

Fig.  C  is  an  outline  drawing  of  a  hexagonal 
centre  piece  for  a  table,  made  by  sewing  seven 
articles  together.  Triangular,  square  and  oblong 
table  mats  will  also  suggest  themselves,  and  are 
quite  simple  to  construct. 


There  is  the  objection  to  swearing  which  is  fun- 
damental, that  it  associates  the  noblest  ideas  with 
the  meanest  feelings.  It  is  irreverent,  whether  we 
believe  personally  in  reverence  or  not.  There  is  a 
second  objection  to  it,  that  it  impoverishes  the 
speech  of  the  individual.  It  contracts  his  use  of 
English,  a  language  which  is  nobly  capable  of  ex- 
pressing any  emotion  from  grave  to  gay  without 
resort  to  expletives.  The  man  who  has  only  learn- 
ed to  swear  out  his  indignation  or  admiration  is 
poverty  stricken,  and  will  grow  poorer  and  poorer 
in  this  respect  as  the  habit  grows  on  him. — Ottawa 
Citizen. 
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FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINCFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Established  1849.         Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

A p plications  for  Agencxts  *nv%ted  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces 


The  York  and  Sunbury  Counties  Institute 
Will  Meet  in  the  Normal  School  Build- 
ing, Fredericton,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  16th  and  17th  of 
September,  1909. 

PROG  RAM  M  E 

Rural  Schools  or  England— Dr.  G.  U.  Hay  . 
Discipline — Mr.  James  Burns,  Principal  of  the 
Gibson  School. 

Whiting — Inspector  Hanson. 
Physical  Culture — Miss  Lynds,  N.    S. 
Grammar — Mr.    James    Hughes,    Prin.    Regent 
St.  School. 

Addresses  by  the  President,  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Rev .  Hunter  Boyd, 
and  others. 

Ei. la  I..  Tiiorne, 

Scc.-Trru. 


A.S.  McFarlank,  MA 

President. 


CANADIAN     HISTORY 
READINGS. 


There  are  copies  enough   left    to    fill    orders,    if 
|  you  have     not    already   secured   the  CANADIAN 
HISTORY   LEAFLETS. 

Do     not    delay.       The     Leaflets    will    prove    ■ 

treasure  for  supplementary  reading   in    Canadian 

!  History.     There  are  twelve  of    them,  containing 

i  each  about  30    pages    full    of    interesting    things 

alx.ut  Cannda.     They  are  really  OIVtN    AWAY 

To  the  the    teacher    whose    subscription    tn    the 

Educational  Review  is  paid  one  year  in  advance 

from  this  date,  and  who  sends   Oi.e   .  ew  r*  ame 

,  with  a  paid  up  subscription  for    one    year  of  one 

dollar,    with    fifteen  cents  for  packing    and  |x>s- 

'  tage,    the  entire  set  of  12  Leaflets  wil  be  sent. 

Address:     Educational  Review, 
St.   John,    N.   B. 


Programme  of  Charlotte  County  Teachers, 

Institute  to  be  held  in  Milltown  Sept. 

23rd  and  24th,  1909. 

First  Session— 10  a.  m.  Enrolment, 
Routine,  President's  Address,  Chief  Supt. 
\V.  S.  Carter  will  also  address  the  In- 
stitute. 

Second  Session— 2.  p.  m.  Paper: 
History,  Principal  Atkinson  of  Milltown. 
Drawing,  Miss  Rena  Gleason. 

Third  Session— 8  p.  m.  Public  Meet- 
ing, St.  Patrick's  Hall.  Graham's  Orches- 
tra will  be  in  attendance.  Addresses  by 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  Inspector  Wm. 
McLean  and  others. 

Fourth  Session— Friday  9  a.  in. 
Paper:  .Nature  Study  and  Agriculture, 
James  Vroom,  M.  A.,  Secretary  of  St. 
Stephen  School  Hoard.  Paper:  Compo- 
sition, Miss  Eva  Maxwell,  Principal  Sup- 
erior School,  Moore's  Mills.  Best  Hooks 
for  Hoys  and  Girls,  Miss  Mary  Graham, 
Milltown. 

Fifth  Session— 2  p.  m.  P.aper: 
Tuberculosis  etc.,  Dr.  Vincent  Sull  van, 
Election  of  Officers,  Routine. 

The  usual  travelling  arrangements  wil 
Ik-  made. 


Mrs.  \V.  J.  Graham, 

Milltown. 


rres. 
X.   It. 


1-".  O.  Sullivan  Secy., 
St.  Stephen,  N.  11. 


School  Programme. 

The  following  programme,  suitable  for  grades  one 
to  five  of  an  ungraded  country  school,  is  cut  from 
the  Teachers'  Magazine.  It  may  help  teachers  to 
adapt  a  working  plan  for  their  own  schools: 

9.00-  9.05 — Opening   Exercises. 

9.05-  9.15 — Nature  Study. 

9-'5-  9-JO— 4th    Arithmetic. 

9.30-  9.45— 3rd    Arithmetic. 

945-  950 — Games. 

9.50-ic.oo — sth   Reading. 
10.00-10.15 — 2nd    Arithmetic. 
10.15-10.30— 1st    Arithmetic. 
10.30-10.40 — 5th  Reading. 

Recess — Dismiss    Beginners. 
10.50- 11. 05 — 4th    Reading. 
1 1.05- 1 1.20 — 1st    Geography. 
11.20-1 1.35 — Millie. 
1 1.35- 1 1.45 — 2nd    Geography. 
1 1.45- 12  00 — Spelling. 

1. 00-   1. 1 5 — Penmanship    or    Drawing. 

LIS-   1.25 — 4th    and    5th    Language. 

1.25-   135 — 2nd    and    3rd    Language. 

1.35-   1.40 — Ganns 

I.40-   1.50 — 5th    Reading 

1.50-  2.00— 4th   Reading. 

Recess — Dismiss    Beginners. 

2.05-  2.20 — 1st    Language. 

2.20-  2.30 — 3rd    Reading. 

2.30-  2.35 — Gymnastics. 

2.35-  2.50 — 2nd    Reading. 

2.50-  3.00— 1st    Reading. 


The  following  is  a  good  list  of  words  for  a  spell- 
ing drill  in  the  higher  grades.  Afterwards,  when 
the  class  is  least  expecting,  make  it  a  test  exercise: 

Which,  separate,  develop,  whether,  February,  benefited, 
grammar,  accommodate,  embarrass,  business,  acquiesce, 
parallel,  judgment,  until,  management,  analysis,  lettuce,  elm, 
precede,  occasion,  divisible,  iron,  together,  beginning,  siir- 
prise,  thorough,  negroes,  fulfil,  principal,  professor, 
descendant,  government,  analyze,  detached,  governor, 
cleanse,  vertical,  prejudice,  regretted,  noticeable,  restaur- 
ant, curiosity,  admittance,  irrelevant,  foreigner,  deceit, 
hygiene,  siege,  nice,  alley,  ceiling,  chimney,  necessarily, 
partition,  capitol,  muscle,  preparation,  victuals,  disease, 
milinery,  sovereign,  mischievous,  several,  changeable, 
supersede,  occurrence,  committee,  disappear,  mischief, 
character,  pursue,  origin,  exercise,  handkerchief,  potatoes, 
miniature,  poem,  brethren,  persevere,  umbrella,  arctic,  par- 
ticular, adjacent,  pumpkin,  except,  recognize,  similar. 
lalioratory,  balloon,  geography,  cistern,  misspelled,  equipage, 
cemetery,  conscience,  architect,  stationery,  athlete,  con- 
venience. 

I  >ne  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  rural  education 
is  the  fact  that  fanners  and  the  schools  are  not  in 
sympathy.  Too  much  attention  is  paid  to  making 
the  curriculum  tit  that  of  the  high  schools,  and 
teachers  forget  that  their  work  is  the  helping  of 
miking  a  life  rather  than  making  a  living.  The 
idea  that  a  rural  school  curriculum  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  every  hoy  believe  that  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  a  college  president  is  a  hum- 
bug.— Principal  J.  /('.  Robertson. 
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Scene  of  the  Strike. 

The  Sydney  coal-field,  which  has  been  much  in 
the  public  eye  of  late  owing  to  the  strike  at  Glace 
Day  and  Sydney,  occupies  the  eastern  shore  of  Cape 
Breton  County.  Its  land  area  is  estimated  at  2O0 
square  miles,  and  it  now  forms  the  rim  of  an  ex- 
tensive coal  deposit  extending'  well  out  under  the 
Atlantic.  A  careful  estimate  made  some  time  ago 
puts  the  amount  of  available  coal  in  these  sub- 
marine areas  at  not  less  than  2,000,000,000  tons. 

Nearly  all  the  seams  lie  at  easy  angies,  yield  little 
water,  and,  owing  to  the  generally  fine  character 
of  the  roof,  they  can  be  mined  wi'.h  cheapness  and 
safety.  So  strongly  marked  is  the  impermeable 
nature  of  the  strata,  that  at  a  moderate  depth  the 
sub-marine  \\  orkings  are  perfectly  dry. 

The  coals  of  this  district  are  bituminous,  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  gas  and  coke-making  and  for 
steam  purposes.  The  Sydney  coal  is  largely  used 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  for  domestic  purposes, 
and  large  quantities  find  their  way  to  the  blasting 
furnaces  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  plant. 
Official  reports  made  to  the  British  Admiralty  show 
that  it  contains  83.5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  that 
ir  is  practically  equal  to  Welsh  steam  coal.  New- 
foundland sealing  steamers  prefer  Cape  Breton  coal 
to  all  others  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
raises  steam. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  available 
coal  contained  in  this  district  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  seams  now  open  contain  millions 
of  tons. — Halifax  Recorder. 


Including  blacks  and  whites,  there  are  six  times 
as  many  British  subjects  in  Africa  as  there  are  in 
Canada. 


SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE. 

Dr.  II.  C.  Creed,  after  thirty-five  years  of  service  at 
the  Provincial  Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick,  has 
been  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  declining  health. 
.Mr.  A.  S.  McFarlane,  A.  M.,  vice-principal  of  the  Fred- 
ericton  high  school,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his  place,  and 
Miss  Edith  A.  R,  Davis,  B.  A.,  of  the  Moncton  high 
school,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr. 
McFarlane' s  promotion. 

W.  S.  Brodie,  principal  of  the  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.,  schools, 
; ;nc'  recently  principal  pro  tern,  of  the  Lunenburg,  N.  S., 
Academy,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Mackay 
Avenue  school  at   Edmonton,  Alberta.  , 

Mr.  G.  Marshall  Xason,  of  Fredericton  Junction,  will 
have  charge  of   the   advanced   department  of  the   Hillsboro 


superior  school  for  the  present  term,  and  the  Miss  Alice 
Thistle  and  Miss  Helen  Steeves  the  intermediate  and 
primary   department,    respectively. 

Miss  Mabel  Elliott,  of  Albert,  X.  B.,  takes  the  school 
at   Edgett's   Landing,   N.    B. 

Mr.  McNaughton,  of  Salisbury,  will  have  the  advanced 
department  of  the  Hopewell  Cape  school,  and  Miss  Jonah 
the   primary   department    for   the   present   term. 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Day,  B.A  .,  Mount  Allison,  1903,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Xcw  Brunswick.  Mr.  Day  was  the  first 
Rhodes   scholar   from    Mount   Allison. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stothart,  principal  of  Winter  Street  school, 
St.  John,  X.  B.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  his  place  is  filled  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
X'elson,  principal  of  Douglas  Avenue  school.  Mr.  J.  G. 
McKinnon,  of  Newman  Street  school,  has  been  appointed 
to   Mr.   Xel son's  place. 

Mr.  J.  Walter  Jones,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A.,  of  Pownal,  P.  E. 
I.,  a  nephew  of  Professor  R.  V.  Jones,  of  Wolfville,  N. 
S.,  after  a  creditable  course  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Hampton  Institute, 
Virginia. 

Miss  Helen  Marshall,  who  has  taught  in  the  high  school 
at  Sackville,  X.  B.,  for  the  past  live  years,  has  gone  to 
Montreal  to  study  nursing  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital. 

Mr.  Mayhew  C.  Foster,  B.A.  (Acadia),  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  school  at  Canning,  X.  S. 

Miss  Julia  Mclntyre,  of  Springfield,  X.  B.,  will  take 
Miss  Bool's  place  as  teacher  of  household  science  at 
Acadia  Seminary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  G.  I).  Steel,  M.  A.  (Harvard),  of  Bedeque,  P.  E.  I., 
has  been  appointed  Professor  of  English  in  Prince  of 
Wales  College.  Charlottetown.  He  graduated  from  Mt. 
Allison  University  in  1903.  Subsequently  he  was  principal 
of  the  Richibucto,  X.  B.,  school,  and  then  entered  Harvard 
to   take  a  special  course  in   EngUsh. 

Mr.  \V.  C.  R.  Anderson,  M.  A.,  who  recently  took  a 
course  in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  Xew 
York,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Riverside,  X. 
B.,  consolidated  school  as  successor  to  Mr.  Harvey  P. 
Dole.  M.  A.,  who  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Victoria  school,   Calgary.  , 

R.  K.  McClung,  Ph.  I).,  who  has  for  the  past  two 
years  been  professor  of  physics  in  Mt.  Allison  University. 
Sackvile,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  Winnipeg.  Henry  I).  Arnold,  a 
graduate  of  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed    Professor   McClung. 

Of  the  766  students  who  applied  for  entrance  to  the 
Xew  Brunswick  Normal  School,  182  failed  to  pass  the 
entrance   examination. 

The  third  session  of  the  Xew  Brunswick  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  St.  John.  August  14th. 
the  president,  Mr.  A.  B.  Maggs,  in  the  chair.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  association  to  formulate  a  salary  schedule 
which  shall  embrace  every  high  school  position  in  the 
province. 
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CANADIAN 


EXCURSION     RATES 


SEATT  LE 


Alaska  Yukon 
Pacific  Expo- 
sition   -     - 

June  To  ■ 

October,  1909 


VICTORIA 


Dominion 
Educational 
Institute 
Month  of 

July,  1909 


CHANCE    TO    VISIT    BOTH     PLACES 

AT    ONE    RATE 
About  $100.00  Round  Trip 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.R.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


E,  N.  MOYER  CO., 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


NETHERW00D 


LIMITED. 


60     YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


THE      ROTHESAY     SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 


Teachers  Wanted. 


Two  Superior  First  Class 
Male  Teachers  wanted  in 
British  Columbia.  Salary 
$1,200.  University  Gradu- 
ates   preferred. 

W.  B.  SHAW, 
Nelson,  B.  C, 


Reopens  for  its    Fifteenth    Year 
on  TUESDAY,  the  Fourteenth 
.    .    of  September 


Trace  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  4a 

AnTono  wending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quietly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strtctlyeonudentliiL  HANDBOOK  on  I'atenU 
sent  free.  OMoat  agency  for  sccunngpatenta. 

Patent*  taken  through  Munu  A  Co.  receive 
tpecial  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  America!.. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Lanrost  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  £C75  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Bold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36,Broa*"*-  New  York 

Branch  Offlce.  6%  F  8U  Washlouton.  D.  a 


TIRE    JNSl'HAXCK 

Western  Assurance  Company  cf  Toronto.   London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Eng 
Incorporated  1SS1  Established  \T20 

Capital  paid  up  «2,5O0,0O0.0O  Capital  ti ,000,000 .00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 
R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -      96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


Antigonish  College,  X.  S.  has  been  presented  with  a 
fine  summer  residence,  which  will  afford  a  suitable  health 
resort  in  vacation  for  its  stall.  The  binding  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  about 
eight   mile-    from   the   town   of    Antigoni-h. 

The  Kings  and  Queens  County,  N".  B.,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute will  meet  in  Suwx  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 9th  and  loth;  the  York  and  Sunbury  Institute  at 
Frcdcricton  on  the  l6th  and  17th  ;  and  the  Chariot' 
County   Institute  at    Milltown  on  the  2.?rd  and  24th. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Knickle,  recently  of  the  Fort  Hawkcs- 
bttry  schools,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Louis- 
burg  school  in  Cape  Breton. 

Dr.  I).  W.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  to  the  regular 
staff  of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School,  having  formerly  1>  en 
partly   under  pay  of  the    Macdonald   fund. 

As  was  announced  in  last  month's  REVIEW,  Mr.  J. 
Logan  Trask  has  been  appointed  vice-principal  of  Sydney, 
V  S.,  Academy.  Mr  Trask  has  been  for  the  pa-t  nin 
years  English  master  in  the  Yarmouth  Academy,  ;m  1 
recently  completed  the  double  A.  or  A  scientific  anil 
classical  course,  which  requires  a  minimum  o.  50  marks 
on  each  of  the  thirty  papers  of  the  old  A  course  made  up 
of    Greek,    Latin,    French,    German,    the    common    mathe- 


matical  subjects,  half  a  dozen  sciences,  and  other  subjects 
such   as    English   history  and   psychology. 

Mr.  II.  C.  Henderson,  M.  A.,  whose  letter  on  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers  in  Prussia  appeared  in  the  June  Review, 
has  Keen  granted  a  second  year's  leave  of  absence  from 
tit-  Milwaukee  Normal  School,  and  will  spend  the  winter 
in  Berlin  studying  the  educational  systems  of  the  con- 
tinent Mr.  Henderson  wil  contribute  an  article  to  the 
Review  in  the  near  future  on  the  training  of  German 
elementary  teachers.  The  congratulations  of  the  Review 
are  extended  P>  Mr.  Henderson  on  his  approaching  mar 
riage  to  Miss  Willing,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  one  of  bis 
associate  teachers  at  Milwaukee.  The  ceremony  will  he 
performed  early  this  month  at  Lcicc-tcr.  England,  by  Rev. 
J  1 ).  Freeman,  Mr.  Henderson's,  former  pastor  at  Fred 
ericton,  X.  B.,  after  which  the  hapj  y  couple  will  make  a 
tour    of    England    and    Scot'and    be  ore    going    to    Berlin 

Principal  A.  G.  Ilirt'e.  of  the  Lockeporl  schools,  has 
succeeded  in  passing  the  final  A  examinations,  and  has 
taken  a  course  of  military  instruction,  lie  has  been  re 
engaged    at    Lockcport    at    an    increased    salary. 

The  following  are  the  newly-apponited  teachers  for  :\\,- 
coming  school  year  in  the  si  hinds  of  Truro:  Mr.  G.  Grassie 
Archil  a!. I.  Truro  (Academy);  Mr.  Charles  S.  Wool. 
Annapo  is     Valley,    assistanl     manual     training     instructor; 
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Miss    Mary    Fitzrandolf,   Annapolis   County;     Miss    Helen 
G.    Parker,    Truro;    Miss   Amy    Mosher,    Truro. — News. 

Plans  of  a  two-storey  building  to  replace  the  Macdbnakl 
consolidated  school  building  recently  destroyed  by  fire  at 
Kingston,  N.  B.,  have  been  approved  by  Chief  Superin- 
tendent W.  S.  Carter.  The  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupation   early   in    1910. 

Miss  Annie  Richardson  has  resigned  her  position  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  Model  school,  Fredericton,  N.  B., 
and  Miss  Rhoda  McDougall,  of  Milltown,  N.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Miss  Ethel  Murphy  has  been  selected  to  till  the  vacancy 
on  the  Moncton  high  school  staff,  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Davis. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Mcintosh,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  and  Mc- 
Gill,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Professor  Woodman 
in   the  chair  of  geology,  Dalhousie   University. 

A  very  successful  and  well-attended  Summer  School 
was  held  in  connection  with  St.  Francis  Xavier  College, 
Antigonish,  N.  S.,  during  a  part  of  July  and  August.  The 
Casket  says :  "  Students  and  all  interested  are  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  profitable  and  interesting 
session.  It  is  predicted  on  all  sides  that  the  attendance 
next  year  will  be  several  times  larger  than  during  the 
recent  session." 

Mr.  VV.  B.  Shaw,  who  has  been  conducting  a  Teachers' 
Agency  at  Red  Deer  during  the  past  few  months,  has 
assumed  the  principalship  of  a  school  in  Nelson,  B.  C. 
He  will  probably  continue  the  work  of  locating  eastern 
teachers  in  the  West. 

Mr.  G.  Jack  Marr,  of  St.  Martins,  N.  B.,  has  been  made 
principal  of  the  school  at  Canterbury  Station,  N.  B. 

Hereafter  the  grammar  school  license,  the  highest  grade 
of  license  in  the  Province  of  Xew  Brunswick,  will  be  given 
to  first  class  teachers  without  examination  who  have  taken 
the   B.  A.  degree  from  the  University  of  N.   1!. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  many  good  books  that  are  now  being  published 
for  the  care  of  the  health  of  children  indicate  that  this 
subject  has  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  schools. 
Among  the  latest  is  an  excellent  little  work  by  Professor 
A.  P.  Knight,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  entitled 
Hygiene  for  Young  People.  It  is  suitably  illustrated, 
written  in  simple  language,  in  an  easy  conversational 
style  which  at  once  appeals  to .  young  people,  and  can  be 
used  by  pupils  in  grades  three  and  four.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent book  for  school  libraries.  (Cloth,  pages  211.  Copp, 
Clark  Company,  Toronto). 

Adams's  Nevi  Physical  Laboratory  Manual  embodies 
the  results  of  many  years'  experience  in  conducting 
work  in  physics.  The  exercises  are  simple  and  the  direc- 
tions for  manipulation  clear.  The  other  matter  covered 
by  the  book  may  enable  a  teacher  to  make  out  a  course 
of  work  adapted  to  his  particular  needs.  (Cloth,  192 
pages,  price  60  cents.  American  Book  Company,  Xew 
York.      Morang   Educational   Company,   Toronto). 

The  famous  story  of  I.e  Comtc  dc  Monte  Crista  by  that 
prolific    writer    of    French    novels,    Alexander    Dumas,    has 


been  edited  for  students  by  C.  Fontaine,  L.  eno  D.,  New 
York  High  School  of  Commerce.  To  avoid  the  excessive 
length  of  the  famous  romance  a  resume  of  the  plot  is 
given  in  English,  and  the  text  omits  portions  unsuited 
for  class  reading,  giving  complete  the  main  story.  The 
notes  are  ample,  but  concise,  and  the  vocabulary  is  com- 
plete for  all  matters  of  translation  and  usage.  (Cloth, 
208  pages,  price  40  cents.  The  American  Book  Company, 
New    York.     Morang    Educational    Company,    Toronto). 

There  will  be  published  early  in  September  by  William 
Briggs,  Toronto,  a  little  volume  which  may  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  Canadian  teachers,  and  by  them  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  scholars.  The  book  is  a  collection  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  comprising  about  1,200  dates,  and  including  nearly 
400  selections  from  patriotic  poems,  arranged  for  every 
daj  in  the  year,  and  commemorating  appropriately  its 
chief  incidents.  A  blank  space  opposite  each  day  may  be 
used  for  the  addition  of  other  dates,  entry  of  notes,  or 
as  a  birthday  record.  Each  month  has  a  special  poem 
in  honour  of  some  imperial  idea.  The  object  of  the  issue 
of  this  convenient  handbook  is  to  render  the  reader  more 
fami.iar  with  the  glorious  history  and  traditions  of  the 
British  race,  and  to  remind  him  more  frequently  that 
every  day  is  the  anniversary  of  one  or  many  deeds  of 
devotion  to  duty,  self-sacrifice,  heroism,  patriotism,  or 
service  to  humanity,  that  make  our  story  of  2,000  years 
the  splendid  roll  of  honour  it  is.  The  compiler  hopes 
that  at  least  one  copy  may  find  its  way  into  many  schools ; 
that  possibly  those  teachers  sufficiently  interested  may 
occasionally  draw  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the 
more  significant  events,  and  that  the  inspiring  words  of 
some  of  our  grea'.est  thinkers  may  become  better  known, 
and  exercise  an  influence  among  the  boys  and  girls  who 
wi  1  make  the  Canada  and  the  Empire  of  to-morrow.  The 
size  of  the  book  will  be  4  by  5  inches,  with  cloth  cover, 
representing  in  colours  the  three  links  of  Empire — the 
Flag,  the  Crown,  and  the  Navy.  Price  75  cents  to  ad- 
vance subscribers,  i.  e.,  those  sending  name  and  address 
(only)  to  Harold  Saxton,  89  Esplanade,  Quebec,  be  "ore 
September  15th.  After  publication  the  cost  will  probably 
be  $1.00. 

Black's  Geographical  Pictures,  series  eight,  is  devoted 
to  Mountains,  with  a  set  of  photographic  views,  six  in 
each  packet,  at  61I.  a  packet.  Accompanying  the  series  is 
a  circular  giving  descriptions  of  the  pictures.  The  views 
are  very  useful  in  illustrating  the  origin  and  form  of 
mountains  and  giving  definiteness  to  their  study.  (Adam 
&    Chas.    Black,    Soho    Square,    London,   W.) 

Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  in  his  book  on  Health  Studies, 
has  tried  to  tell  young  people,  in  plain  and  direct  language, 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  depend  less  on 
1  hysicians.  The  first  third  of  the  book  presents  simply 
and  directly,  yet  in  a  scientific  way,  important  facts  of 
human  physiology.  The  remainder  deals  with  many  and 
varied  matters  of  practical  hygiene.  It  shows  the  pupil 
now  and  why  good  habits  and  intelligent  care  preserve 
health.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  book  extends  far  be- 
yond the  schoolroom.  (Cloth,  fully  illustrated,  233  pages, 
price  75  cents.     D.  C.   Heath  &   Co.,  Boston). 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  —  Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3$  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  application. 

JOHNSTON'S   MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEW  CHART  BIRDS  OF  CANADA  — Over  80  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  chart  ever  published. 
Size  30  x  42  inches.     Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 


THE   GEO.    M.    HENDRY   CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The   Steinberger   Hendry  Co.,    The   Dominion   School   Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School   Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  AjOSjiC  CHAPMAN'S  LOOSE  LEAF  NOTE  BOOKS 

WHAT  TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM:— 

"  In  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Science  we  find  them  absolutely  indispensable." 
"  Nothing  could  persuade  us  to  return  to  the  old  methods." 
"  They  are  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  teacher." 
"  Greatly  beneficial  to  students  who  use  them  intelligently." 
"  The  most  satisfactory  Note-books  we  have  ever  used." 
"  Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for." 

'  They  give  good  satisfaction — have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them." 
"  We  would  not  like  to  be  without  them." 
"  They  are  excellent  for  systematic  work." 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  better." 

IN  USE  IN  NEARLY  ALL  ONTARIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

YOU  should  have   them — if  you  are   not  familiar  with  them,  write  for  samples.     Free  to 

Teachers.    State  subjects  interested  in. 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co. 

Halifax,  Wholesale  Agents.  London,    Canada. 

How  to  Read  the  Heart  of  a  Boy.  OFFICIAL    NOTICE. 

_      ,     ,  .                              ,,            .    „  CHANGE   OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Study  his  parentage  and  home  influences.  _.      .  „              ,  ,                . 

,,-,.,.,                   i.  ..,                       -  '  ne   following  changes  in  school  text-books  take  effect 

Observe  closely   his   likes   and   dis;ikes,   aptitudes,  in  the  present  term,  viz. : 

temper,  companions,   reading.  Goggin's   Elementary  English  Grammar   (W.  J.  Gage  & 

Converse  with  him  often  in  a  friendly  way.  Co.)  instead  of  Meiklejohn's  Short  Grammar. 

Ask  as  to  his  purposes  and  ambitions.  Ha"    &     Stevens'     Geometry     (The     MacMillan     Co., 

Lend  him  books  Toronto.)   instead  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Geometry. 

.                               ,.  .      ,  .  The  New  Brunswick  Copy  Books  (  E.  II.  Harcourt  &  Co.. 

Interest  yourself  in  his  sports.  -r        .    \  •          .     c  .i     <•        d     i 

'                                  '  loronto,)   instead  of  the  Lopv   Books  at  present  in  use. 

Speak  to  him  of  lessons  in  the  lives  of  good  men.  The  History  of  New  Brunswick,  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay,  will 

Tell  him  of  your  struggles  in  boyhood  or  girlhood  be  discontinued  as  a  Class  Hook,  but  will  be  placed,  to- 

with  adverse  circumstances.  gctber  with   Canadian   History   Stories,  by   Emily  Weaver, 

In  brief,  be  his  friend;  when  he  leaves  school  and  on  the  list  of  1,""ks  recommended  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

neighbourhood,    keep    informed    as    to    his  where-  _       '   '  '  ,. , 

...  ,  ...  ,.   ,       ,   ,  ,  thief  Superintendent  hducatwn. 

abouts  by  correspondence.— \\  cstern  .School  Journal.      E(lucation  0tT,ee,  Fredcricton,  X.  I!., 

July  23rd,   1009. 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue.' 

S.  KERR 
&  SON, 

Odd  Fellow's    Hall. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  L.ifk  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Ufa  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOI1N/N.  B. 


fcteCTROTYPIIlG.  5t.John.N.B. 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  CO.,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS.  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  1 

W.  H.  THORNE   &  CO.,  Limited, 


HARDWflRH    MERCHANTS, 
Market  Square,         SRINT  JOHN*   N- 


B. 


EDGEHILL 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

'NOOPPORATICn    1891. 


WINDSOR.  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio.  The  Bishop  o(  Fredericton 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Lady  Principal,  Miss  Gena  Smith  (late  lady  Principal  of  King's  Hall,  Compton,  P.  Q  |,  formerly 
Headmistress  of  St.  Stephen's  High  School  Windsor.  England,  ass'sted  by  Eleven  Resident 
Experienced  Mistresses  from  England,  ihve  of  whom  are  specialists  in  the  Music  and  Art» 
Departments)    Housekeeper,  Matron  and   Nurse. 

Extensive  Buildings,  with  capacity  for  100  Residents;  Heated  bv  Hot  Water;  Lighted  by  Elec 
tricity.  Grounds  covering  eight  acres,  with  Lawns  for  Tennis,  Croquet,  Basket  Ball.  Hockey,  etc 
School  Dairy  and   Laundry. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities.  For  Calendar  apply  to    Rev.  H.  A.  Haslby.  M   A 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  UK  VIEW  Is  published  on  the  first  of 
each  month,  except  July.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year; 
single  numbers,  ten  cents.  Postage  is  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  and 
subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number. 
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If  a  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  to  be  discontinued  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent 
Otherwise  It  Is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription 
Is  desired.  It  Is  Important  that  subscribers  attend  to  this  In 
order  that   loss  and  misunderstanding  mny   be   avoided. 

The  number  accompanying  each  addrr-s  tells  to  what  date  the 
subscription   Is  paid.      Thus   "  26*  *     shows  that  the  subscription 
Is  paid  to   Sept.  30.  1909 
Address  all  correspondence  to 
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ffljanfesgtoing;. 


Cfjou  uisitcst  tlir  rarll).  anb  Ui.itrrr st  it ;  .  .  .  tlion 
pr r parrst  tlir  in  corn,  lufirii  I  lion  hast  so  probibrb  for  1 1- 

Chou  crotonest  the  ptar  toith  thp  goobntss,  anb  thp 
paths  brop  fatness. 

JTIir  pastures  arr  tloilir  b  unt  fi  thp  (lor  Is  5 ;  tlir  bade  PS 
also  art  rourrrb  obrr  tuitft  torn ;  tliri'  shout  for  ioi\ 
thep  also  sing.  — Psalm*  l.x  v. 


Thanksgiving  Day — October  25th. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  Official  Notices  in 
this  number  from  the  Education  Departments  of 
Nova  Scotia  and   New  Iirunswick. 


Official  reports  show  that  the  Indian  population 
of  Canada  is  increasing;  and  that  the  Indians  have 
over  fifty  thousand  acres  under  cultivation,  from 
which  their  aggregate  income  last  year  was  more 
than  that  derived  from  fishing  and  trapping. 


Dalhotjsif.  University  is  now  well  started  with 
its  classes  for  the  year;  Xew  Iirunswick  University, 
Mt.  Allison  and  Acadia  lR*gin  the  first  of  ( )ctober 
— all  with  good  prospects. 


Ock  Supplement  picture  for  this  month  shows 
a  toiler  of  the  fields  returning  home  at  the  close  of 
day  with  tin-  implements  of  his  work  slung  across 
his  broad  shoulders.  The  picture  may  also  repre- 
sent the  close  of  the  autumn  season  and  approach- 
ing Thanksgiving.  The  smooth  meadow,  the  farm 
buildings  in  the  distance,  the  curving  stream,  the 
pollard  willow  on  the  hanks,  and  the  figure  in  the 
foreground  moving  steadily  homeward  are  sugges- 
tivc  of  the  peace  and  contentment  of  the  country. 


The  calendar  of  the  Provincial  Normal  College 
of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  season  of  1909-10  has  just 
been  published.  It  contains  an  interesting  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  institution,  information  on  the 
courses  pursued,  and  in  its  affiliated  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science  schools,  the  Truro  kinder- 
garten and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  The  sim- 
plified spelling  is  used  throughout  the  calendar,  and 
one  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  MacKay  that  the 
appearance  of  the  printed  page  is  "not  nearly  so 
shocking  as  some  would-be  humorists  would  have 
us  expect  it   to  be." 
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A  subscriber  to  the  Review,  who  has  recently 
removed  to  the  West,  asking  for  a  change  of  ad- 
dress, writes :  "  I  am  now  teaching  in  this  province 
(Alberta).  I  observe  that  the  system  of  education 
is  quite  different  from  that  in  New  Brunswick,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  the  principles  underlying  excel 
those  of  my  native  province.  I  am  greatly  absorb- 
ed in  the  fruitful  opportunities  and  progress  of  the 
West.  The  observance  of  the  nature  here  is  most 
interesting  to  me.  Miles  on  miles  of  fertile  plain, 
painted  by  golden  fields  of  harvest  and  fretted  by 
winding  copse  and  sward ;  droves  of  horses,  herds 
of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  roaming  at  will  make 
an  impressive  picture." 


To  Subscribers. 

We  thank  our  subscribers   for  the  general    and 

cordial    response    to    our    notice    in    last    month's 

Review,  to  be  particular  in  sending  the  former  as 

well   as   the   present   address    when   asking    for    a 

change;  also  in  giving  prompt  notice  of  a  desire  to 

discontinue  if  they  no  longer  wish  to  receive    the 

Review.     Nearly  all  of  our  subscribers  of  the  past 

year  are  remaining  with  us,  and  to  these  are  added 

an  increasing  new  list.     The  Review  has  never  had 

so  large  a  list  of  subscribers  as  at  present.       The 

following    letters    may    serve    to    show    how    it    is 

appreciated : 

Will  you  kindly  discontinue  my  paper.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  Educational  Review,  and  found  it  helpful.  As  I  am 
not  teaching  now,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  afford  to  continue 
taking  it. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  M. 


I  welcome  the  Review  every  time  it  comes,  and  read  it 
with  increasing  interest.  1  find  many  valuable  and  en- 
couraging hints  in  it. 

Yours  truly,  C.  J.  M. 


f  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Review  during  the 
time  !  have  been  teaching  for  its  many  suggestions  and 
helps  in  the  school  work.  J.  R.  B. 


Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  which  accept  as  my 
renewal  to  the  Educational  Review,  as  I  know  my  sub- 
scription must  soon  expire,  and  I  know  you  like  one  to 
be  prompt  in  paying.  I  always  enjoy  the  paper,  and  the 
Supplement  Pictures  are  fine. 

C.  S.  M. 


Spare  the  Birds. 

A  lady  who  spends  the  summer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  city  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
who  is  an  attentive  observer  of  the  habits  of  our 
songsters,  says  she  has  never  noticed  fewer  birds 
than  during  the  past  season.  The  blackbirds, 
especially  the  red-winged  blackbird,  many  of  the 
warblers,  the  little  nuthatch,  have  been  very  scarce. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  and  depredations 
of  insects  have  increased.  One  evidence  of  this  is 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  leaves  of  the  white 
birch  tree  from  their  ravages.  The  natural  enemies 
of  insects  are  the  birds,  and  if  these  are  destroyed 
or  driven  away,  a  law  of  nature  is  interfered  with. 
Birds  have  been  constantly  on  the  decrease  since 
civilization  began  on  this  continent,  owing  to 
various  causes,  chief  among  which  are  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  our  forests  and  the  wanton 
destruction  of  these  appointed  guardians  of  the 
crops  of  the  world.  In  England  the  song-birds  are 
protected.  They  are  properly  regarded  as  the 
friends  of  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Their  music 
enlivens  the  groves  and  hedges.  Their  warfare 
against  insects  is  unceasing.  In  England  no  one 
thinks  of  shooting  a  song-bird,  even  were  it  per- 
missible. 

In  this  country  instruction  should  be  given  on  the 
preservation  of  our  song  birds,  as  well  as  on  the 
preservation  of  the  forests,  their  natural  homes. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  every  rural  school  can 
be  of  assistance  to  the  farmer. 

The  examination  of  the  crops  of  many  birds  has 
shown  that  their  chief  food  is  insects.  Audubon 
states  that  a  woodcock  will  eat  its  own  weight  of 
insects  a  day,  and  there  are  many  other  birds  fully 
as  voracious.  The  English  sparrow,  who  is  de- 
spised for  his  quarrelsome  and  disagreeable  habits, 
has  yet  done  much  good  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cities  and  towns  in  saving  crops.  But  it  is  in  the 
rural  districts  that  the  English  sparrow  has  not  yet 
penetrated,  and  where  the  song-bird  is  not  appre- 
ciated as  it  should  be.  A  fanner  who  has  seen  a 
bird  carrying  off  a  grain  or  two  of  seed  will 
treasure  this  up  against  him,  and  overlook,  or  not 
try  to  see,  the  vast  good  that  birds  are  to  him  and 
his  crops.  This  is  a  perversity  that  education  is 
helping  to  remove. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  of  the  teachers 
who  attend  institutes  do  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings.  The  great  body  of  teachers  pre- 
sent listen  to  addresses  and  papers,  and  they  pro- 
bably receive  benefit  from  mingling  with  their  fel- 
low-teachers and  in  the  exchange  of  ideas.  But 
were  they  to  throw  off  a  little  of  their  reserve  and 
communicate  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the 
schoolroom,  the  result  would  be  a  contribution  that 
would  greatly  increase  the  interest  and  value  of 
these  gatherings.  As  it  is,  a  few  of  the  leaders  take 
part  in  the  papers  and  discussions,  while  the  great 
problems — the  difficulties  that  daily  confront  the 
elementary  school  teachers — remain  practically  un- 
solved. The  teachers  return  to  their  schools  with- 
out receiving  that  stimulus  which  it  is  the  province 
of  a  live,  well-conducted  institute  to  impart. 

These  institutes  should  accomplish  much  for  the 
teachers.  For  the  two  or  more  days  they  are  in 
attendance  the  schools  are  closed,  and  thousands  of 
children  are  idle. 

How  can  institutes  be  improved?  By  having  as 
many  model  lessons  as  possible  given  by  successful 
teachers;  by  stimulating  the  ambition  of  schools 
within  a  given  area  by  competitive  exhibitions  of 
school  work;  by  helpful,  inspiring  addresses,  such 
as  those  given  the  past  month  by  Chief  Superintend- 
ent Carter  on  rural  school  conditions  in  New 
Brunswick;  that  given  by  Percy  J.  Shaw  at  Sussex 
on  school  gardens;  that  at  Riverside  by  Dr.  Thos. 
Walker  on  tuberculosis ;  and  that  at  St.  Stephen  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Vroom  on  nature  and  agriculture. 

The  Kings  County  Institute,  which  met  at  Sussex 
in  early  September,  furnished  several  excellent 
model  lessons.  Mis-;  Turner,  teacher  of  the 
domestic  science  departments  of  the  Sussex  and 
Hampton  schools,  illustrated  how  inexpensive 
lunches  might  be  prepared  in  the  ordinary  rural 
school  by  a  simple  apparatus ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Biggar's 
display  of  manual  training  work  in  the  adjoining 
exhibition  building  showed  what  could  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  in  a  country  school ;  the 
practical  subject  of  bee  culture  was  illustrated  in 
the  open  air  in  the  presence  of  bee  hives  and  work- 
ing bees :  and  the  school  garden  atttached  to  the 
Sussex  school  was  one  of  the  best  models  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  anywhere,  showing  results  of  which 
any  school  might  well  be  proud. 


At  the  combined  Westmorland-Albert  Institute 
at  Riverside  a  lesson  in  geometry,  given  by  Prin- 
cipal W.  C.  R.  Anderson  to  a  class  of  high  school 
pupils,  was  illustrative  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing this  subject  without  dependence  on  text-books, 
while  Miss  Rena  Gleeson's  model  lesson  at  the 
Charlotte  County  Institute  on  how  to  teach  drawing 
was  intended  to  interest  teachers  in  a  subject  in 
which  there  should  be  more  progress. 

These  lessons  are  significant  of  what  is  being 
done  to  make  institute  work  more  practical  and 
interesting  to  teachers  who  are  ever  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  fresh  opportunities  to  make  advances 
in  their  work. 

One  drawback  in  connection  with  such  lessons 
at  institutes  is  that  the  children  speak  in  such  low 
tones  that  they  cannot  be  heard  except  by  those 
immediately  around  them.  Chancellor  Jones  urged 
in  an  institute  address  recently  that  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  ear  and 
mouth.  That  is  good.  Our  scholars  should  be 
taught  to  speak  in  clear,  distinct  tones,  a  .training 
that  will  serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  an  aid  for 
their  success  in  life,  and  one  that  will  give  pleasure 
to  many  people. 

The  executives  of  teachers'  institutes  should 
seriously  consider  what  can  be  done  to  improve 
them.  

Writing. 

In  the  discussion  that  arose  on  Inspector  R.  D. 
Hanson's  paper  on  writing  at  the  York  County 
Teachers'  Institute  at  Fredericton  a  few  days  ago, 
mention  was  made  of  the  excellent  work  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Marysvillc,  N.  B.,  school,  and  Prin- 
cipal Day  was  called  upon  to  give  the  plan  he 
pursued.  This,  he  assured  his  fellow-teachers,  was 
very  simple,  which  any  one  could  adopt  and  be  sure 
that  his  pupils  would  make  good  writers :  He  paid 
especial  attention  to  all  writing  exercises,  as  well 
as  to  those  done  in  copybooks,  giving  pupils  plenty 
of  time  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  requiring  that 
it  be  done  over  again  if  imperfect.  When  he  put 
work  on  the  Inxird,  he  was  careful  to  write  his  best. 
And  he  kept  at  it  from  day  to  day,  month  to  month, 
vear  to  year.  This  was  his  plan,  in  a  nutshell ;  and 
any  teacher  may  secure  good  results  by  giving 
attention  to  the  foundation  principles  of  penman- 
ship with  unflagging  attention  to  practice. 

"  Scribbler  "  should  never  have  been  allowed  as 
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a  name  for  a  pupil's  book  for  writing  down  notes. 
The  word  suggests  hurry  and  careless  writing,  and 
it  is  noticed  that  with  the  advent  of  die  "  scribbler  " 
good  penmanship  deteriorates  from  those  grades 
onward.  If  teachers  give  a  better  name  to  those 
note-books,  and  exercise  time  and  care  in  their  pro- 
duction, the  untidy  dog's-eared  scribbler  will  soon 
disappear  from  the  schools  in  which  it  still  per- 
sists. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  neat  well-kept  note-book 
is  responsible  for  much  good  writing,  as  the  "scrib- 
bler "  is  for  poor  writing.  Occasional  specimens 
of  the  best  writing,  with  no  misspelled  words  or  no 
erasures,  may  be  placed  in  a  portion  of  the  school- 
room reserved  for  that  purpose ;  compositions  or 
stories  after  correction  may  be  copied  into  note- 
books with  no  erasures  allowable ;  and  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  their  note-books  home,  and, 
when  finished,  to  preserve  them  carefully  as  evi- 
dence of  their  progress  in  school.  These  will  grow 
in  interest  as  the  years  go  by. 

Frequent  exhibitions  of  penmanship  of  the  schools 
will  produce  good  results.  Here  the  element  of  a 
friendly  competition  comes  in,  and  this  should  be 
encouraged.  Inspector  Steeves,  of  Kings  County, 
N.  B.,  has  planned  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  school 
work  at  his  next  year's  teachers'  institute;  and  to 
be  assured  that  the  work  will  be  worthy  of  inspec- 
tion, he  has  arranged  it  so  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing  is  already  done  and  awaits  his  approval 
on  the  next  visit  of  inspection  to  the  schools.  This 
assures  success,  as  it  is  the  result  of  forethought 
and  planning. 


Weeds!  What  is  a  weed?  The  etymologists  do 
not  help  us  much.  They  simply  tell  us  that  the 
word  comes  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  weod,"  and 
that  the  root  of  the  word  is  unknown.  A  learned 
scientist  once  defined  "  dirt  "  as  matter  in  the  wrong 
place.  We  may  adapt  this,  and  say  that  a  weed  is 
a  plant  in  the  wrong  place.  Beautiful  as  is  the  wild 
rose,  it  is  truly  a  weed  when  it  invades  the  rasp- 
berry patch,  although  it  is  in  the  company  of  a  near 
relative.  Few  flowers  arc  prettier  than  the  ox-eye 
daisy  and  the  black-eyed  susan;  and  a  bunch  of 
cither  will  readily  command  a  few  cents,  when  offer- 
ed to  the  denizen  of  the  city  whose  memories  of 
childhood's  days  are  recalled  by  the  wildings.  But 
when  they  take  possession  of  a  clover  field,  the  hay 
meadow,  and  the  pasture,  the  farmer  regards  them 
as  weeds. — Robert  Blight. 


Audubon  In  New  Brunswick. 

By  Wm.  II.  Moore. 
After  reading  the  biographical  note  upon  the 
great  naturalist  and  painter,  Audubon,  in  the  Sep- 
tember Review,  the  writer  feels  that  it  would  be 
doing  justice  to  the  Review  readers  to  give  a  short 
account  of  Audubon's  journey  in  New  Brunswick, 
and  a  few  other  notes  in  connection  with  Audubon. 
In  the  month  of  August,  A.  D.  1832,  Audubon  was 
staying  at  Eastport,  Maine,  from  which  place  he 
made  excursions  into  the  country  around.  In  vol. 
TT.  of  his  Ornithological  Biography,  he  says: 

Having  resolved  to  visit  the  British  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  we  proceeded  to  St.  John,  where  we  met  with 
much  politeness,  and  ascending  the  river  of  that  name,  a 
most  beautiful  stream,  reached  Frederickton,  where  we  spent 
a  week.  Here  Sir  Archibald  Campbell — then  governor  of 
the  province — received  us  with  all  the  urbanity  and  kind- 
ness of  his  amiable  nature. 

The  morning  after  that  spent  with  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell and  his  delightful  family  saw  us  proceeding  along 
the  shores  of  the  St.  John  river.  As  we  passed  the  gov- 
ernment house,  our  hearts  bade  its  generous  inmates  adieu; 
and  as  we  left  Frederickton  behind,  the  recollection  of  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  which  we  had  received  from  its 
inhabitants  came  powerfully  to  our  minds.  Slowly  ad- 
vancing over  the  surface  of  the  translucent  stream,  we  still 
fancied  our  cars  saluted  by  the  melodies  of  the  unrivalled 
band  of  the  43rd  Regiment. 

The  "  Favourite,"  the  bark  in  which  we  were,  contained 
not  only  my  whole  family,  but  nearly  a  score  and  a  half 
individuals  of  all  descriptions,  so  that  the  crowded  state 
of  her  cabin  soon  began  to  prove  rather  disagreeable.  The 
boat  itself  was  a  mere  scow.  The  commander,  a  person 
of  rude  manners,  had  two  sorry  nags  fastened  to  the  end 
of  a  long  tow-line.  On  the  near  nag  rode  a  Negro  youth, 
less  than  half  clad,  with  a  long  switch  in  one  hand,  and  the 
joined  bridles  in  the  other,  striving  with  all  his  might  to 
urge  them  on  at  the  rate  of  something  over  two  miles  an 
hour. 

]  fere  and  there  the  shores  of  the  river  were  delightful, 
the  space  between  it  and  the  undulating  hills  that  bounded 
the  prospect  being  highly  cultivated,  while  now  and  then 
its  abrupt  and  rocky  banks  assumed  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  Although  it  was  late  September,  the  mowers 
were  still  engaged  in  cutting  grass.  The  apples  were  still 
green,  and  the  vegetation  in  general  reminded  us  that  we 
were  in  a  northern  latitude. 

Slowly  we  proceeded  until  the  afternoon  we  landed  to 
exchange  our  jaded  horses.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  in 
every  part  of  the  world  that  I  have  visited,  our  second 
set   of   horses   was   worse  than   the   first. 

We  slept  somewhere  that  night ;  it  does  not  suit  my 
views  of  travelling  to  tell  you  where.  Before  day  smiled 
on  the  "  Favourite  "  we  proceeded.  Some  rapids  we  came 
to,  when  every  one,  glad  to  assist,  leaped  on  shore  and 
tugges  a  la  cordcUe*  Some  miles  farther  we  passed  a 
curious  cataract  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pokiok. 

*  At  the  tow-ropes. 
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There  Sambo  led  his  steeds  up  the  sides  of  a  high  bank, 
when,  lo!  the  whole  party  came  tumbling  down.  He  at 
the  steering  oar  hoped  "  the  black  rascal "  had  broken  his 
neck,  and  congratulated  himself  in  the  same  breath  for 
the  sa.ety  of  the  horses,  which  presently  got  on  their  feet. 
Shortly  after  this  we  found  our  boat  very  snugly  secured 
on  the  top  of  a  rock  midway  in  the  stream,  just  opposite 
the  mouih  of  Eel  River. 

Next  day  at  noon  we  landed  at  Woodstock  village,  yet 
in  its  infancy.    After  dinner  there  we  procured  a  cart  and 
an  excellent  driver  and  proceeded  along  an  execrable  road ' 
towards  Houlton,  in  Maine. 

But  before  1  bid  farewell  to  the  beautiful  river  of  St. 
John,  I  must  te.l  you  that  its  navigation  seldom  exceeds 
eight  months  each  year,  the  passage  during  the  rest  being 
performed  on  the  ice. 

In  the  spring  of  1832  the  ice  jammed,  and  the  elevated 
plain  on  which  Fredericton  stands  was  covered  to  a  depth 
of  four  feet  with  water. 

Readers  who  have  obtained  their  last  schooling 
at  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School  may  please 
imagine,  if  they  can,  what  a  commotion  such  a 
flood  would  make  in  Fredericton  now.  And  why 
might  it  not  come  in  the  twentieth  as  well  as  in  the 
nineteenth  century? 

The  painting  of  the  pine  finches  in  the  Audubon 
plates  was  made  from  specimens  procured  near  the 
residence  of  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  in  New 
Brunswick. 

Among  the  Audubon  relics  in  possession  of  the 
writer  is  a  painting  of  the  barn  owl,  representing 
a  pair  of  these  birds,  and  a  chipmunk  in  natural 
size  and  colour;  one  of  the  adult  male,  female  and 
young  male  of  the  summer  tanagcr  in  a  cluster  of 
vines  of  a  southern  grape  or  muscadine;  a  painting 
of  a  polar  bear  by  J.  W.  Audubon;  volumes  I,  II, 
II  of  the  "Ornithological  Biographies;"  the 
synopsis  of  "Birds  of  America;"  vol.  II,  of 
"Birds  of  America;"  also  some  letters  from  a 
granddaughter.  Mis-.  M.  R.  Audubon,  of  Salem. 
N.  Y.  To  the  latter,  he  sent  views  of  the  govern- 
ment house  and  of  the  1'okiok  gulch  mentioned  by 
Audubon  in  his  biographies.  The  first  home-  of 
Audubon,  in  America,  is  owned  and  cared  for  in 
a  manner  that  is  thought  to  be  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  ideas.  The  house,  a  large  stone 
structure,  is  known  as  the  Audubon  Mansion,  Mill- 
Grove-Farm,  Audubon,  Pa. 

In  the  legislative  library  at  Fredericton  are  the 
four  volumes  of  paintings  of  "The  Birds  of 
America,"  each  bird  in  life  size  and  colour.  Als.i 
five  volumes  of  "Ornithological  Biographies." 
These  arc  all  in  perfect  condition  and  of  great 
value,  not  only  to  the  province,  but  to  bird  students. 


Lessons  in  English  Literature — XII. 

Bv  Eleanor  Robinson. 

The  "Faerie  Quick n k  " — Continued. 

The  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 

The  first  book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene  "  tells  the 
story  of  St.  George,  the  Knight  of  Holiness. 

Spenser  says,  in  his  preface,  that  the  beginning 
of  the  whole  history  was  to  be  told  in  the  twelfth 
and  last  book,  where  he  would   show    the    Faerie 
Queene  holding  her  yearly   feast   for  twelve  days. 
On  each  day  a  certain  adventure  presented  itself, 
and  a  certain    knight    undertook    that    adventure. 
Upon  the  first  day,  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast, 
there   came  in  a  tall,  awkward  and  rough    young 
man,    who    knelt    before    the    Queen  and  asked  a 
boon.     The  Queen  might  not   refuse  to  grant  any 
request  made  during  the  least ;  so  when  the  young 
man  asked  that  he  might  have  the  doing    of    the 
first  adventure  that  happened,  she  granted  it ;  and 
the  youth  lay  down  on  the  floor,  the  only  place  that 
he  was  fit  for,  and  waited.     Soon  after  this  a  fair 
maiden  rode  in,  dressed  in  black,  and  mounted  on 
a  white  ass.     She  led  beside  her  a  milk-white  lamb, 
and  behind  her  came  a  dwarf  carrying  the  spear 
of  a  knight,  and  leading  a  warhorse  who  was  laden 
with  the  knight's  armour.     The  lovely  lady,  whose 
name  was  Una,  fell  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  told  her  that  the  King  and  Queen,  her 
father  and  mother,  had  been   for  many  years  shut 
up  in  a  brazen  castle  by  a  huge  dragon.     She  beg- 
ged that  the  Queen  would  send  one  of  her  knights 
to  kill  the  dragon,  and  set  her  parents   free.       At 
once  the  clownish  youth  started  up  from  the  floor, 
and  desired    that   he  might  be  sent  on   this  adven- 
ture.    The   Queen    wondered   that   he    should   wish 
to  undertake  it,  and  the  lady  thought  he   was  not 
fit    for   such  a    knightly    task.      I  hit    lie   begged    so 
earnestly,  that   in  the  end  the  lady  told  him  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  unless  he  could 
wear  the  armour  which  she  had  brought.     He  put 
on  the  armour,  and  it  fitted  him  perfectly,  and  he 
seemed  the  goodliest  man  in  till  the  court,  so  that 
the  lady   was   well   pleased   with   him.     The   Faerie 
Queene  gave  him  knighthood,  and  then,  mounting 
the  horse   that   the  dwarf   led,   he   went    forth  with 
the  lady  on  the  adventure. 

Here  begins  the  first  hook,  with  a  description  of 
the  knight.  St.  George,  with  his  mighty  arms  and 
his  silver  shield,  which  was  not  new,  but  bore  the 
marks  of  many  a  blow. 
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And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 

And  dead,  as  living,  ever  Him  adored; 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored, 

For  sovereign  hope  which  in  His  help  he  had. 

So  he  was  called  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  His 
face  was  serious,  not  that  he  was  afraid,  but  be- 
cause he  was  bound  upon  so  great  an  adventure,  for 
the  honour  of  Queen  Gloriana. 

Beside  him  rode  Una,  drooping  with  sadness 
under  her  black  veil,  and  not  less  pure  and  innocent 
than  the  milk-white  lamb  at  her  side. 

As  they  went  on  their  way,  a  sudden  storm  of 
rain  came  on,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  a 
forest  of  all  sorts  of  English  trees,  and  full  of  birds. 
In  their  pleasure  at  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  birds'  songs,  they  lost  their  way, 
and  found  themselves  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave. 
This,  Una  said,  was  the  Den  of  Error,  and  she  and 
the  dwarf  urged  St.  George  to  fly.  But  the  knight 
was  so  eager  for  adventure  that  he  pushed  on  into 
the  cave,  and  saw  the  horrible  monster,  Error,  half 
woman  and  half  serpent,  with  her  brood  of  a  thou- 
sand poisonous  young  ones.  St.  George  had  a 
desperate  struggle  with  her;  she  wound  her  coils 
about  him  so  tightly  that  he  could  not  stir  hand 
nor  foot.     But  Una  cried  out: 

Now,  now,  Sir  Knight,  shew  what  ye  be, 
Aid  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint; 
Strangle  her,  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee. 

Then  St.  George,  with  one  mighty  effort,  wrench- 
ed himself  free  and  cut  off  the  monster's  head. 
The  young  ones  drank  up  their  mother's  blood 
until  they  burst,  so  he  had  no  more  trouble  with 
them.  Then  the  knight  rode  away  with  Una, 
victorious  in  his  first  adventure. 

They  travelled  on  for  a  long  time  before  anything 
new  happened,  but  at  length  they  met  an  old,  old 
man.  He  was  dressed  all  in  black,  his  feet  were 
bare,  his  gray  beard  hung  down  over  his  breast. 
He  carried  a  hook,  and  se.emed  to  be  praying  as  he 
went  along,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  He 
looked  so  wise  and  good  that  the  travellers  trusted 
him  at  once,  and  the  knight  asked  if  he  could  tell 
them  where  to  find  a  new  adventure.  The  old  man 
said :  "  My  dear  son,  how  should  I  know  of  such 
things  as  wars  and  troubles?  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  spend  my  days  in  a  hermit's  cell,  praying  that 
my  sins  may  be  forgiven.  Still,  if  you  want  to  hear 
of  danger,  I  can  tell  you  about  a  wicked  man  who 


is  laying  waste  all  this  country.  It  is  a  disgrace 
that  such  a  person  should  be  allowed  to  live.  I  can 
tell  you  where  to  find  him,  but  I  warn  you  that  he 
lives  in  a  dangerous  wilderness." 

Una  said  that  as  St.  George  was  wearied  by  his 
fight  with  Error,  and  as  it  was  late  in  the  day,  it 
would  be  better  to  rest  that  night,  and  go  on  the 
new  quest  on  a  new  day.     The  hermit  invited  them 
both  to  go  to  his  little  hermitage  to  spend  the  night ; 
and  they  went  with  him,  not  suspecting  any  danger. 
But  this  hermit  was  really  a  wicked  magician ;  and 
when  his  guests  were  safely  asleep,  he  went  to  work 
to  bring  harm  upon  them.     By  his  jnagic  art,  he 
called  up  two  little  imps ;  he  sent  one  of  them  down 
to  Morpheus,  the  god  of  sleep,  for  a  false  deceiving 
dream,  and  of  the  other  he  made  an  image  of  Una. 
The  false  dream  came  to  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
and  put  all  sorts  of  wicked  thoughts  in  his  head; 
and  when  he  started  up  from  sleep,  in  great  horror 
of  such  wickedness,  there  was  the  false  Una  beside 
him.     He  found  out  that  she  was  wicked  beyond 
all  belief,  and  he  was  so  horror-stricken  at  having 
been  deceived,  that  at  the  first  dawn  he  rode  away 
in  haste,  followed  by  the  dwarf,  and  leaving  the 
real  and  innocent  Una  behind  him. 

As  he  rode  on,  in  such  grief  that  he  did    not 
much  care  where  he  went,  he  met  a  Saracen,  Sans 
Foy   (without  faith),  riding  with  a  beautiful  lady 
dressed   in   scarlet.     Christian  knights  were  bound 
to  fight  the  Saracens,  so  St.  George  attacked    and 
killed  Sans  Foy,  and  took  the  lady  under  his  own 
protection.     The  lady's   real   name   was  Duessa  — 
she  stands  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  also  for 
False  Religion— but  she  told  the  knight  that  it  was 
Fidessa,  and  told  him  a  long  story  about  what  she 
had  suffered,    not  one    word  of    which    was  true. 
They  rode  on  together,  and  Duessa  took  him  to  the 
House  of  Pride.     This  house  was   ruled  over    by 
Lucifera,  who  tried  to  imitate  the  state  of  Queen 
Gloriana ;  but  everything  about  her  was  evil  instead 
of  good.     Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  the  deadly 
sins,  and  followed  by  Wrath,  Grief  and  Bloodshed. 
Vanity  walked  before  her.  and  Satan  was  her  cap- 
tain.    Sans  Joy,  the  brother  of  Sans  Foy,  was  high 
in    the    favour  of    Lucifera;    but  the    Red  Cross 
Knight    slew    him,    as    he    had    slain    his  brother. 
Duessa  went  to  Tartarus  to  obtain  vengeance  for 
the  death  of  these  two.     While  she  was  gone.  St. 
George,  who  had  been  dazzled  by  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  House  of  Pride,  and  was  quite  willing  to 
stav  there,  was  warned  by  the  faithful  dwarf  that 
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the  cellar  was  full  of  dead  men's  bones.  He  fled 
away;  but  when  Duessa  came  back,  she  went  in 
search  of  him,  and  found  him  sitting  beside  a  river 
quite  unarmed.  He  still  believed  that  Duessa  was 
good  and  true,  and  stayed  talking  to  her,  forgetting 
all  about  Una.  While  he  was  thus  wasting  his 
time,  there  came  a  terrible  giant,  Orgoglio,  who 
would  have  killed  him  at  once,  but  Duessa  inter- 
ceded for  him,  so  the  giant  spared  his  life,  but 
threw  him  into  the  dungeon  of  his  castle. 
(To  be  continued). 


French  Words  in  "Ivanhoe." 

Inquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  French  names  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ivan- 
hoe."    The  following  notes  may  be  of  use,  but  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  more  than  an 
approximation  to  French  sounds  can  be  expressed 
by  English  letters;  also  that  there  is  no  stress  on 
one  particular  syllable  more  than  another,  except  a 
slight  stress  on  the  last.     An  and  on  are  pronounced 
nearly  like  aiig  and  ong  in  sang  and  song,  prolong- 
ing the  g  sound  but  slightly;  en  is  like  en  in  encore: 
Brian  tie    Bois   Gilbert —  (Bree-an   deh,    Bwah   Gilbare). 
Front  de    Boeuf— (Fron   deh    Buff). 
Malvoisin — (  Mal-vwah-san). 
Grantmcsnil — (Gran-may-neel ) . 
Ralph  de  Vipont — (Ralf  deh   Vee-pon). 
Montdidier — (  Mon-did-ee-ay  ). 
Jorvaulx — ( Zhor-vo). 
Bcaumanoir — (  Bo-man-wahr ) . 
Caur  de  Lion — (Kur-deh-lee-on). 
Beauchamp — ( Bo-cham). 

I.o    Noir    I-'aineant— ( Lch   nwahr   Fay-nay-an). 
Beau   Seant— (  Bo   Sayan). 
Mortier — (  Mor-tce-ay). 

Mont  joie  Saint  Denis — (  Mon  jwah  San  Den-nee). 
Faits  vos  devoirs — (Fate  vo  dev-wahr). 
Laisscz  aller — (Lay-say  al-lay). 
Outrecuidance— (  Ootr-cwcc-dahns  \\ 
I'rtux    chevaliers— ( Preu    shev-al-ee-ay). 

Eu  in  the  last  is  nearly  like  u  in   fur.     In  "  leh,"  "deh," 
the  sound  of  e  is  like  our  unstressed  "the"  before  a  noun. 


The  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be 
held  in  the  high-school  building  on  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  October.  Addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr. 
H.  S.  Bridges,  superintendent  of  city  schools;  W.  M. 
McLean,  inspector  of  schools;  J.  P.  Mclnerney, 
M.  D..  M.  I'.  P.;  T.  B.  Kidner  director  of  manual 
training;  Mr.  Henry  Town.  Miss  Iv.  G.  Hannah, 
Miss  Katheritic  Robinson,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Mc- 
Diartnid.  It  is  expected  that  W.  S.  Carter.  M  A  . 
chief  superintendent  of  education,  will  be  present. 


A  Course  of  Mathematical  Geography. 

Recent  discoveries  in  the  Arctic  regions  have 
led  to  a  great  interest  in  geography,  not  only  in 
schools,  but  everywhere  among  intelligent  readers 
of  current  events.  All  teachers,  whether  called 
upon  to  teach  mathematical  geography  to  pupils  of 
the  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  will  be  greatly  inter- 
ested in  working  out  the  fine  course  of  lessons  here 
outlined,  which  is  reproduced  from  the  School  Neivs 
of  September: 

1.     The  Earth  a  Member  of  the  Solar  System. 

In  the  solar  system  there  are  eight  large  planets,  of 
which  our  earth  is  one.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  pupils  to 
know  that  there  are  seven  other  planets  (or  earths)  be- 
side ours  that  revolve  around  the  sun.  Many  interesting 
things  may  be  learned  about  the  planets. 

The  equatorial  diameters  of  the  planets  in  miles  are  as 
follows:  Mercury,  2.962;  Venus,  7,510;  Earth,  7,926;  Mars, 
4,920;  Jupiter,  85,390;  Saturn,  71,904;  Uranus,  33,024; 
Neptune,  36,620. 

By  use  of  above  table,  let  pupils  compare  the  size  of 
our  planet  with  each  of  the  others  of  the  solar  system. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mean  distance  of  each 
planet  from  the  sun :  Mercury,  35,393,000  miles ;  Venus, 
66,131,000  miles;  Earth,  91,430,000  miles;  Mars,  139,312,000 
miles;  Jupiter,  475,693,000  miles;  Saturn,  872,135,000  miles; 
Uranus,    1,753,851.000   miles;    Neptune,   2,746,271,000  miles. 

Show  pupils  how  to  get  information  about  the  planets 
from  the  dictionary,  astronomy,  cyclopedia,  and  other 
books  of  reference.  Assign  a  planet  to  each  member  of 
the  class,  and  have  him  write  a  composition  alxnit  it. 
1.  Why  so  named;  2.  History  of  its  discovery,  etc.;  3. 
Comparative  size;  4.  Distance  from  Sun — comparative;  5. 
Length  of  year — comparative;   6.    Items  of  interest. 

2.     Form  of  the  Earth. 

By  the  use  of  models,  or  molding  in  clay,  make  pupils 
familiar  with  the  following  forms:  1.  Sphere;  2.  Spheroid; 
3.  Oblate    spheroid;    4.   Prolate    spheroid. 

In  studying  the  form  of  the  earth,  first  give  proofs  of 
the  earth's  rotundity  and  then  of  its  being  an  oblate 
spheroid:  1.  Circumnavigation;  2.  Apparent  change  in  the 
position  of  the  North  Star;  3.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon;  4. 
The  Horizon;  5.  .Appearance  of  ships  on  the  sea;  6.  Plumb 
lines;   7.    Digging  of  canals;  8.    Analogy.. 

1.  Magellan  was  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  globe, 
Drake  the  second.  Have  pupi's  trace  on  a  map  or  globe 
the  route  of  each  of  these  explorers.  Men  have  travelled 
around  the  world,  however,  only  in  a  l>clt  extending  in  an 
east  and  west  direction.  This  proof  is  not,  therefore, 
conclusive,  for  the  same  thing  might  be  done  if  the  earth 
were  a  cylinder.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  earth  is  round  east 
and  west. 

2.  In  travelling  toward  the  N'orth  Pole,  the  north  star 
appears  to  rise:  in  travelling  toward  tin-  South  Pole,  stars 
unseen  before  come  into  view  in  front,  while  others  dis- 
appear behind,  -.bowing  that  in  these  directions  also  the 
surface  is  curved.     (Teachers  shou'd  illustrate  with  a  black- 
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board  drawing).     The  two  taken  together  prove  that  the 
earth  is  spherical. 

3.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  produced  by  the  earth 
coming  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  easting  its 
shadow  upon  the  latter.  The  teacher  should  illustrate 
with  a  drawing.  Hundreds  of  eclipses  have  been  observed, 
in  which  the  earth  has  been  in  many  different  positions. 
This  shadow  is  observed  to  be  always  circular.  As  the 
sphere  is  the  only  body  which  casts  a  circular  shadow  in 
every  position,  this  is  an  absolute  proof  that  the  earth 
is  round.  That  pupils  may  clear. y  understand  this  proof, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  shadows  produced  from 
objects  of    various   shapes    in   different   positions. 

4.  The  horizon,  wherever  observed  on  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  or  on  leve.  ground,  is  circular.  This  alone  is 
net  a  proof  of  the  earth's  rotundity,  as  the  distance  which 
the  eye  can  see  is  equal  in  all  directions,  and  therefore 
circular;  but  in  clear  weather  an  object  on  the  surface  of 
level  ground,  or  of  the  water,  can  be  seen  just  as  far  with 
the  naked  eye  as  with  a  powerful  telescope.  As  light 
moves  in  si  1  Right  lines,  this  shows  that  the  surface  "rises 
up''  or  curves  between  distant  points. 

5.  When  a  ship  is  coming  into  port,  we  see  first  the 
topmasts,  then  the  sails,  and  finally  the  hull.  If  the  earth 
were  flat,  we  would  sec  the  upper  and  lower  parts  at  the 
same  instant.  As  the  top  part  is  seen  first,  the  earth  must 
be  curved;  and  since  the  appearance  is  the  same,  no  matter 
from  which  direction  the  ship  is  approaching,  we  infer 
thai   the  earth  is  evenly  curved  or  spherical. 

6.  A  plumb  line  points  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  If 
two  plumb-lines  are  dropped  from  high  towers,  a  suffi- 
cient distance  apart,  and  the  distances  are  measured  be- 
tween the  tops,  the  centres,  and  the  bases  of  the  lines,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  lines  are  not  perfectly  paralled,  but 
are  nearest  together  at  their  bases  and  farthest  apart  at 
the  top.  The  opposite  walls  of  a  building,  if  built  per- 
pendicular, are  farther  apart  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
This  proves  that  the  plumb-lines  point  to  a  common  centre, 
which  cou.d  be  true  only  of  a  circular  body.  Illustrate 
with  a  drawing  or  by  sticking  two  splints  into  an  apple, 
each  pointing  toward  the  centre  of  the  apple. 

7.  Civil  engineers,  in  constructing  canals,  must  make 
allowance  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  The  bottom 
must  not  be  made  a  straight  Hue,  for  if  it  were  it  would 
soon  come  to  the  surface.'  The  following  is  the  rule  for 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  : 

Square  the  distance  in  miles  and  lake  two-thirds  of  this 
for  tlie  cunaturc  in  feet. 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  the  curvature  is  8  inches; 
for  two  miles,  32  inches;  for  three  miles,  6  feet,  and  so  on. 

( a)  What  is  the  curvature  for  5  miles? 

(b)  What  is  the  curvature   for  6  miles? 
(<)     What   is   the   curvature   for   8  miles? 
(</)      What  is  the  curvature   for   10  miles? 

In  Holland,  where  water  covers  a  portion  of  the  level 
surface,  teachers  sometimes  illustrate  to  their  pupils  the 
shape  of  the  earth  by  setting  up  three  stakes  in  a  line,  at 
a  distance  apart,  each  the  same  height  above  the  water. 
Then  by  sighting  from  the  first  to  the  third,  the  middle 
stake  is  observed  to  be  higher  than  the  others. 

8.     By  examination  with  a  telescope  all  the  other  planets 


are  seen  to  be  globular.  The  planets  belong  to  our  system. 
We  etui  reasonably  conclude  that  the  conditions  which 
would  make  any  of  them  round  would  make  all  of  them 
so.     Hence  we  may  fairly  in  er  that  the  earth  is  round. 

3.    The  Earth  an  Oblate  Spheroid. 

The  following  proofs  that  the  earth  is  an  ob'ate  spheroid 
are  not  easily  comprehended  by  pupils  of  immature  minds; 
hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  spend  much  time  with  this 
topic   unless   pupils   tire   pretty  well   advanced. 

1.  If  the  earth  was  ever  a  liquid  mass,  the  tangential 
force  generated  by  its  rotation  would  make  it  bulge  out  in 
the  equatorial  regions.  Geology  proves  that  it  was  once 
in  a  liquid  condition.  Other  planets  seen  through  the 
telescope  appear  to  be  oblate  spheroids,  and  reasoning 
from  analogy  we  may  conclude  that  ours  is  not  an  excep- 
tion  to   the   rule. 

2.  A  degree  i-  1 -360th  of  a  circumference,  a  measure 
of  cunaturc  and  nut  of  length.  As  measures  of  curva- 
ture degrees  are  always  equal,  but  if  the  circumference 
is  large  the  length  of  the  degree  as  a  line  is  longer  than 
in  the  smaller  circumference.  A  degree  of  latitude  as  a 
line  is  longer  in  the  polar  than  in  the  equatorial  regions. 
Dr.  Lardner  gives  the  length  of  a  degree  near  the  Arctic 
Circle  as  4,000  feet  longer  than  one  near  the  equator.  If 
a  degree  is  longer,  it  must  be  a  part  of  a  longer  circum- 
ference; hence  the  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but 
"  flattened  "  at  the  poles. 

3.  It  is  tin  established  fact  in  physics  that  the  mutual 
attraction  of  two  bodies  becomes  greater  as  they  approach 
cadi  other,  so  long  as  they  are  wholly  external  the  one 
to  the  other.  A  body  weighs  more  the  further  it  is  car- 
ried toward  the  poles.  This  fact  shows  that  it  is  coming 
to  the  earth's  centre.  This  difference  of  weight  is  partly 
due  lo  the  tangential  force  generated  by  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, which   is  greatest  at   the  equator. 

4.     Size  of  the  Earth. 
Diameter— Polar,  7899.1   miles;   Equatorial,  79-*5-6  miles. 
Circumference — Polar,  249C2  miles;  Equatorial,  24860  miles. 

5.     Motions  of  the  Earth. 

There  are  two:  1.  Rotation  on  Axis;  2.  Revolution 
around  Sun.  What  tire  the  direction,  time  and  effect  of 
these  two  motions? 

Have  pupils  know  what  is  mean:  by  the  ecliptic,  and 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis.  Show  bow  much  the  axis 
is  inclined  and  how  it  always  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Show  why  the  tropics  and  polar  circles  are  located  where 
they  are,  and  what  marks  the  boundaries  of  the  zones. 
Xante  the  zones  and  give  their  width. 

6.       Directions   of  Earth's  Rotation. 

The  earth  turns  from  leest  to  east.  This  makes  what 
two  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  move  from  east  to  west? 

Every  morning  this  movement  o:  the  earth  brings  pupils 
and  teacher  into  the  sunlight,  and  makes  this  light  come 
from  the  east.  What  would  happen  if  the  earth  should 
forget   for  a  week  to  rotate.' 

<  )n  account  of  the  earth's  rotation,  in  this  way  it  happens, 
that,  when  the  London  boy  goes  home  from  school  at  live 
o'clock  for  his  supper,  the  Boston  boy  is  going  home  for 
his  dinner  til  12  111.,  and  the  San  Eraneisco  boy  is  going  to 
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school  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  Honolulu 
boy  is  breaking  his  night's  fast  at  6  a.  m.,  and  the  Chinese 
boy  is  dreaming  of  kites  and  fire-crackers. 

At  St  Petersburg,  in  sixty  degrees  north  latitude,  the 
speed  of  the  rotation  is  about  nine  miles  a  minute;  in 
Paris  it  is  eleven  and  a  half;  at  the  equator  it  is  eighteen 
miles  a  minute,  or  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  which  equals 
the  flight  of  a  cannon  ball. 

The  earth  rotates  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
proof  is  found:  (a)  In  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  Great. 
Dipper  and  other  stars,  every  twenty-four  hours;  (6)  If 
a  stone  is  dropped  from  a  high  monument  or  cliff,  it 
always  falls  east  of  a  vertical  line. 

The  effects  of  this  rotation  are  to  cause:  I.  An  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night ;  2.  A  flattening  at  the  poles ;  3.  The 
apparent  motion  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  in  the  opposite 
direction. — King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 

7.   The  Yearly  Motion  of  the  Earth,  or  Its  Revolution 

A  globe  held  before  the  light  streaming  in  through  a 
solar  camera  gives  the  pupils  the  best  idea  of  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.  A 
common  lamp  and  the  globe,  used  on  a  dark  afternoon, 
will  answer  very  well. 

If  three  pasteboard  maps  or  writing  charts  be  spread  out 
upon  the  teacher's  desk,  and  a  large  ball  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  or,  better,  to  avoid  confusion,  if  the  teacher  place 
a  circular  piece  of  paper  of  a  bright  colour  on  the  centre 
of  the  chart,  to  represent  the  sun,  the  pupils  will  have  a 
pretty  good  representation  of  the  sun,  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit  and  the  orbit  itself.  A  small  globe  carried 
around  the  edge  of  these  charts,  not  above  the  edge,  the 
north  pole  always  pointing  towards  the  north,  will  help 
the  children  to  imagine  how  the  world  travels  around  the 
sun  each  year.  Place  something  high  up  on  the  north  side 
of  the  room  to  represent  the  North  Star. 

The  globe  placed  on  the  side  of  the  representative  sun 
nearest  the  North  Star,  with  the  north  pole  pointing  to- 
wards the  supposed  North  Star,  will  be  in  such  a  position 
tbrt  the  children  can  readily  tell  the  season  of  the  year 
north  of  the  equator  and  south  of  the  equator,  if  they 
remember  about  perpendicular  and  oblique  rays  of  light. 
Place  the  globe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sun,  the  axis 
still  inclining  as  before,  twenty-three  and  a  half  degrees, 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  how  the  rays  of  light,  supposed 
to  be  shining  from  the  supposed  sun,  will  strike  the  portion 
of  the  globe  near  the  north  pole;  near  the  United  States. 
They  will  answer  correctly. 

The  next  day  the  children  can  be  led  to  see  why  the 
tropics  are  placed  where  they  are,  and  also  in  reference 
to  the  Arctic  circles. 

Now  call  their  attention  to  the  reasons  for  the  zones, 
their  characteristics,  and  the  fact  that  the  zones  are  belts. 

With  the  same  simple  apparatus,  the  teacher  can  lead 
the  boys  and  girls  to  imagine  when  the  sun  will  be  in  the 
zenith  at  noon  to  a  person  standing  on  the  equator;  on 
the  tropic  of  Cancer;  on  the  tropic  of  Capricorn. — King's 
Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 


8.     Change  of  Seasons. 

The  principal  effect  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth,  to- 
gether with  the  inclination  and  unvarying  direction  of  the 
earth's  axis,  is  the  change  of  seasons. 

Another  effect  is  the  change  in  the  length  of  day  and 
night. 

A  third  effect  is  the  apparent  yearly  motion  of  the  sun 
through  the  different  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Learn  the  significance  of  the  dates,  September  21, 
December  21.   March  21,  June  21. 

September  21  the  sun  will  be  directly  over  the  equator, 
the  terrestrial  hemisphere  from  pole  to  pole  will  corre- 
spond with  the  hemisphere  of  illumination  and  the  line 
of  illumination  will  extend  from  pole  to  pole.  Hence 
every  parallel  will  be  half  lighted  at  once. 

Consequently  day  and  night  will  be  the  same  length 
throughout  the  world.  The  sun  will  rise  in  the  true  east 
and  set  in  the  true  west. 

March  21  the  sun  is  over  the  equator,  and  the  days  and 
nights  will  be  equal. 

December  21  the  sun  will  be  directly  over  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  This  tropic  will  be  more  than  half  lighted,  and 
the  day  will  be  longer  than  the  night  to  any  living  on  that 
trc-pic.  The  difference  on  the  equator,  December  21,  be- 
tween day  and  night,  will  not  be  very  great.  But  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  will  have  a  smaller  part  of  the  circle 
lighted  than  is  not  lighted,  hence  then  the  day  will  not 
be  as  long  as  the  nigh:.  On  the  fortieth  parallel  north 
latitude,  the  difference  will  be  very  great.  December  21, 
the  day  is  ten  hours  and  five  minutes,  and  the  night  is 
thirteen   hours   and   fifty-five   minutes. 

December  21  the  sun,  at  noon,  on  the  fortieth  parallel 
north  latitude,  is  not  very  high  in  the  heavens ;  and  we 
speak  of  the  sun  being  very  far  to  the  south.  The  arc 
cut  on  the  sky  this  day  is  small,  and  consequently  the  sun 
ri-e>  and  sets  south  of  the  true  east  and  west. 

December  21,  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  sun  will  only 
ar.pear  at  noon  in  the  south,  as  if  about  to  rise.  Within 
the  Arctic  Circle  no  sun  will  be  seen  at  this  time.  Dark- 
ness reigns  supreme. 

The  Arctic  night  in  Smith  Sound  lasts  a  third  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Hayes  has  given  several  sublime  descriptions 
of  the  darkness. 

As  the  south  pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun  at  this 
time,  this  part  of  the  earth  receives  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  light  and  heat.  The  sun  is  now  perpendicular 
over  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  illumines  a  hemisphere 
extending  ninety  degrees  south  and  ninety  degrees  north 
of  this  circle.  Ninety  degrees  south  will  carry  the  light 
as  far  as  the  farther  side  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  The 
day  on  this  circle  will  be  just  twenty-four  hours  long. 
Within  the  circle  the  day  will  be  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  long;  and  it  will  grow  longer  and  longer  till  the 
south  pole  is  reached,  when  it  will  be  six  months  long. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  days  will  be  longer  than 
the  nights  everywhere  south  of  the  equator.  Consequently 
the  nights  must  be  longer  than  the  days  north  of  the 
equator. 

Suggestive   Questions. 

The  teacher  should  ask  such  questions  as  the  following: 

1.  December  21,  what  is  the  length  of  day  at  the  Arctic 
Circle'     Of  the  night? 
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2.  What  is,  then,  the  length  of  day  at  the  equator? 

3.  December  30,  will  the  day  on  the  Antarctic  Circle 
be  increased  or  diminished  in  length? 

4.  Is  the  length  of  day  changed  by  changing  locality 
on  the  same  date? 

5.  Is  it  changed  by  changing  date  at  the  same  locality? 

6.  Have  many  persons  experienced  these  changes 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle?     Why  not? 

7.  What  is  the  length  of  day  on  our  parallel? 

June  21  the  sun  is  directly  over  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
Persons  living  on  that  tropic  will  see  the  sun  at  mid-day 
directly  on  the  zenith.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  will  be  more 
than  half  lighted,  and  the  day  will  be  longer  than  the 
night  on  that  circle. 

On  that  day  the  fortieth  north  parallel  will  be  more  than 
half  illumined,  and  consequently  the  day  will  be  much 
longer  than  the  night.  The  sun  will  rise  at  4.34  and  set 
at  7.40,  making  a  day  of  fifteen  hours  and  seventeen 
minutes,  being  the  longest   in  the  year. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  Arctic  Circle  will  have 
twenty-four  hours  of  sunlight,  as  the  sun  will  not  set  at 
all.  The  northern  parts  of  Sweden,  Norway  and  Russia 
have  the  "  midnight  sun  "  from  the  latter  part-  of  May  till 
August. 

In  Hammerfest  the  sun  shines  without  interruption  from 
May  16  till  July  27.  It  does  not  shine  so  brightly  at 
twelve  midnight  as  at  twelve  noon.  (Read  Du  Chaillu's 
"Land, of  the  Midnight  Sun,"  pp.  48,  57,  61,  63,  70  and  107). 
— King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 


Real  Fun  for  Hallowe'en. 

Every  boy  feels  that  he  has  a  special  right  on 
Hallowe'en  night  to  go  out  and  have  some  fun. 
Somehow  or  other  the  fun  is  very  apt  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  people.  It  may  seem  very  amus- 
ing to  take  gates  off  their  hinges  and  hide  them; 
but  this  is  cruel  fun,  for  it  makes  work  for  the 
older  people  who  have  to  put  them  back  again. 

Ringing  doorbells  is  another  standing  joke  that 
may  turn  out  badly.  Some  boys  once  stood  a  board 
up  against  a  front  door,  rang  the  bell  and  ran  across 
the  street  to  see  what  would  happen.  A  woman 
came  to  the  door  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand, 
and  the  board  fell  against  her,  smashing  the  lamp, 
and  setting  her  on  fire,  so  that  she  was  terribly 
burned. 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  having  fun  without 
injuring  anybody,  and  a  good  plan  is  to  get  up  a 
Hallowe'en  masquerade  party.  Let  every  boy 
hunt  up  the  queerest  old  clothes  he  can  find  and 
dress  in  them,  so  that  the  others  will  not  know  him. 
If  he  has  not  a  mask,  he  can  rub  his  face  with 
burnt  cork,  or  paint  himself  to  look  like  an  Indian, 
doing  anything  that  will  make  it  hard  for  the  other 
boys  to  recognize  him. — The  Delineator  for  October. 


October  Verses. 

Fresh   October  brings  the  pheasant, 
Then  to  gather  nuts  is  pleasant.. 

Autumn  laying  here  and  there 
A  fiery  finger  on  the  leaves. 


Old  Rhyme. 
— Tennyson. 


Lo !   sweetened  with  the  summer  light 
The  full-juiced  apple  waxing  over  mellow 
Drops  in  a  single  autumn  night.  — Tennyson. 

One  morn  of  autumn  lords  it  o'er  the  rest, 

When  in  the  lane  I  watched  the  ash  leaves  fall, 

Balancing  softly  earthward  without  wind, 

Or  twirling  with  directer  impulse  down 

On  those  fallen  yesterday  now  barbed  with  frost, 

While  I  grew  pensive  with  the  pensive  year. 

— Lowell. 
The  apples  redden  in  the  sun, 
In  autumn  gold  the  beeches  stand ; 
Rest,   faithful  plow !   thy  work  is  done 
Upon  the  teeming  land. 
Bordered   with  trees  whose  gay  leaves  fly 
On  every  breath  that  sweeps  the  sky, 
The  fresh  dark  acres  furrowed  lie 
And  ask  the  sower's  hand.  — W .   C.  Bryant. 

The  pride  and  prime  of  summer  time  is  gone, 
But  beauty  lingers  in  these  autumn  shadows. 

— Anon. 


Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  "  makes  a  good  story 
in  verse  for  this  season  of  the  year  for  children 
over  six  years  of  age. 


Queer  Babies. 

Little  cricket  in  the  grass, 

As  I  pass, 
Loud  you  chirp  your  cheerful  cry; 

Tell  me  why? 
Have  you  babies  hiding  there, 
Shivering  in  the  Autumn  air? 
Do  you  sing  to  them  at  night? 
Tell  me,  cricket,  am  I  right? 

Little  katydid  so  green, 

Do  you  mean 
Winter  time  will  soon  be  here? 

That  frost  is  near? 
Are  your  babies  cradled  high, 
On  a  leaf  beneath  the  sky, 
Listening  to  your  endless  song, 
'  Katy-katy,"  all   night  long  ? 

Little  frog  down  in  the  brook, 

May  I  look 
At  your  babies  fat  and  round? 

Will  they  drown? 
Yours   are   water  babies  true; 
They  can  swim  as  well  as  you. 
Do  you  sing  them  all  to  sleep, 
With  your  croakings  loud  and  deep, 

—Clara  M.  Goodchild,  in  Child-Garden. 
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October. 

How  soft  and  still  the  autumnal  landscape  lies, 
Calmly  outspread  beneath  the  smiling  skies; 
As  if  the  earth  in  prodigal  array 
Of  gems  and  broidered  robes  kept  holiday; 
Her  harvest  yielded  and  her  work  all  done, 
Basking  in  beauty  'neath  the  autumn  sun ! 

— Sarah  Helen  Whitman. 

Collect  Seeds  for  Planting. 

Wild  berries  and  nuts  are  plentiful  this  year,  and 
one  notices  such  trees  as  the  mountain  ash  or  rowan 
tree  bending  with  clusters  of  red  berries.  The 
beech  trees  are  bearing  nuts  in  profusion,  and  so 
are  the  hazel  trees  and  butternut  or  white  walnut. 
It  would  be  a  good  plan  for  teachers  and  scholars 
to  have  a  "  nutting  day  "  on  some  Saturday  in 
October  to  collect  nuts  and  seeds  for  fall  study  and 
next  year's  planting,  the  latter  to  be  kept  in  boxes, 
between  layers  of  sand,  in  some  cellar. 

Chief  Superintendent  Carter  recently  said  that 
Arbor  Day  in  New  Brunswick  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  had  produced  no  results  in  tree  planting. 
This,  perhaps,  is  clue  to  the  feeble  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  no  interest  at  all  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils.  If  pupils  were  taught  to  plant  seeds 
of  trees  instead  of  saplings  without  roots ;  to  nourish 
these  seedlings  until  they  developed  a  good  system 
of  roots,  and  then  to  plant  them,  much  might  be 
accomplished  in  raising  good  trees  for  Arbor  Day. 
And  the  pupil  would  soon  become  interested  in  <i 
partnership  between  himself  and  the  seed  which  is 
destined  in  the  end  to  produce  a  tree!  Try  it,  and 
see  w  hat  ambition  you  may  arouse  in  children  to 
raise  their  own  trees. 

Next  month  the  Review  will  give  some  directions 
for  keeping  seeds  through  the  winter  and  planting 
them  in  the  spring  . 

The  Witch  Hazel. 
The  last  tree  or  shrub  to  blossom  in  our  northern 
latitudes  is  the  witch  hazel,  and  no  more  beautiful 
spray  of  spreading  leaf  and  flower  can  be  imagined. 
The  fresh  shining  green  of  the  leaf  and  the  golden 
yellow  of  the  petals  of  the  flower  come  to  one  as 
an  unexpected  pleasure  in  these  last  days  of  autumn 
when  nearly  all  flowers  are  fading.  It  may  be 
found  along  brooks  and  river  borders.  It  usually 
blossoms  in  October  and  November,  but  the  writer 
found  a  witch  hazel  in  full  bloom  on  the  nth  of 
September  along  the  bank  of  the  St.  John  river. 
This  shrub   is   worth   looking   for.     If  you  cannot 


rind  it  in  your  vicinity,  perhaps  you  can  arrange 
with  some  other  teacher  for  an  exchange  with  some- 
thing that  grows  near  your  school. 

Burroughs  says  of  it :  "  With  the  blooming  of 
this  bush  nature  says,  '  Positively  the  last.'  It  is  a 
kind  of  birth  in  death,  of  spring  in  fall,  that  im- 
presses one  as  a  little  uncanny.  All  trees  and  shrubs 
form  their  flower-buds  in  the  fall,  and  keep  the 
secret  till  spring.  How  comes  the  witch-hazel  to 
be  the  one  exception,  and  to  celebrate  its  floral 
nuptials  on  the  funeral  day  of  its  foliage?'"  Thoreau 
sees  the  elfishness  of  this  plant  when  he  says ; 
"There  is  something  witch-like  in  the  appearand.-  of 
the  witch-hazel,  which  blossoms  late  in  October  and 
in  November,  with  its  irregular  and  angular  spray 
and  petals  like  fairies'  hair,  or  small  ribbon  stream- 
ers. Its  blossoming,  too,  at  this  irregular  period 
looks  like  witches'  craft.  Certainly  it  blooms  in  no 
garden  of  man's.  There  is  a  whole  fairyland  on 
the  hillside  where  it  grows.-' 

Cocoons  and  Other  Insect  Dwellings. 

Now  is  the  time  to  gather  cocoons  and  preserve 
them  for  the  opening  next  May.  Look  among 
dead  leaves,  and  along  the  twigs  of  trees,  especi- 
ally fruit  trees — where  they  should  not  be— to  find 
the  couch  which  the  insect  has  woven  and  where 
he  is  already  dreaming  of  the  harvest  of  succulent 
leaves  and  choice  flowers  and  fruits  awaiting  him 
next  season.  Look  for  willow  cones,  so  called, 
which  are  in  reality  insect  homes  cleverly  construct- 
ed out  of  abnormal  willow  leaves  cunninglv 
fashioned  to  make  insects  comfortable  for  the 
winter.  The  swollen  stems  of  the  goldenrod  and 
other  plants  also  conceal  marauders  of  next  year's 
crops. 

Indian  Summer. 

The  following  poetic  description  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Arthur  P.  Silver,  of  Halifax,  is  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  beauty  of  our  ( )ctober  days: 

In  the  progress  of  the  seasons,  there  falls  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  some  brief  days  surpassing  all  others 
in  the  charm  they  arc  capable  of  exercising  over  lovers 
of  the  open.  There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  Canadian 
Indian  summer  elsewhere.  On  the  far  verge  of  autumn, 
a  warm  sunny  interval  invariably  occurs  between  the  first 
cool  and  tit ful  breath  of  October  and  the  dark  storms  and 
b'ting  chill  of  November;  sometimes  a  few  days  earlier 
and  sometimes  a  few  days  later  than  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
It  is  a  brief  term  of  truce  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
cold  of  winter.  There  suddenly  come-,  some  line  morn- 
ing, a  different  sky,  a  different  atmosphere.  A  widely 
ili-pcrsed    brilliancy    of    light   and   colour,   due   no   doubt   to 
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some  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions,  flashes  upon  moun- 
tain, lake  and  sea,  transforming  the  whole  face  of  nature, 
until  even  the  barren  wastes  of  wilderness  wear  an  aspect 
of  glorious  gaiety.  The  rich  blue  sky  wears  a  more  than 
midsummer  softness  and  depth ;  the  water  seems  more 
crystalline;  the  sun  sets  in  more  voluptuous  splendour 
than  at  other  times.  Summer  is  departing  with  its  pride 
and  its  profusion,  while  the  face  of  nature  for  the  space 
of  a  few  warm  transparent  days  is  genial  and  serene. 
But  yet  there  is  an  indefinable  touch  of  melancholy  inter- 
est everywhere  present,  as  if  unseen  the  parallels  of  the 
enemy   were   hour  by  hour  being  brought   closer    to    the 

ramparts  of  summer's  citadel 

The  gorgeous  pageant  of  Indian  summer  is  at  an  end. 
The  saturnalia  is  over.  The  Canadian  autumnal  season  in 
allegorical  design  is  not  correctly  personified  by  the  figure 
of  a  melancholy,  sad-eyed  maid ;  rather  it  appears  before 
us  like  some  mad  Maenad,  scattering  with  debonair  graces 
the  magnificent  ashes  of  autumn,  left  by  the  passing  of 
fierce  flames  of  scarlet  and  gold  over  the  northern  wood- 
lands. 


Home  Visitation. 


I  have  had  considerable  experience,  and  have 
learned  many  lessons  by  visits  to  the  homes.  Some 
homes  were  not  very  pleasant  to  enter,  but  I  was 
always  well  received. 

Every,  teacher  should  be  willing  to  do  anything 
that  will  help  her  to  succeed.  Our  short  call  will 
enable  us  to  see  the  child's  home  environments. 
We  also  will  see  and  learn  something  about  the 
parents. 

Thus  we  gain  knowledge  that  will  help  us  in 
studying  individuality,  the  peculiarities  in  the 
character  and  disposition  of  our  scholars. 

We  will  understand  better  how  to  manage  them. 
and  thus  avoid  compunction  of  conscience  for  in- 
flicting a  sort  of  punishment  on  a  child,  with  whose 
nature  we  are  not  acquainted.  • 

How  delighted  the  parents  are  to  see  our  interest 
in  their  boys  and  girls,  and  this  is  especially  true 
in  the  homes  of  extreme  poverty.  They  thus  have 
a  chance  to  hear  of  the  progress  of  their  children, 
and  many  cases  of  tardiness  and  truancy  have  been 
cured  in  this  way. 

We  hope  to  sow  some  little  seed  of  good  by  our 
visit,  and  the  effect  of  the  visiting  will  also  be  seen 
in  the  schoolroom. 

We  are  more  than  repaid,  for  any  self-sacrifice 
by  the  delight  which  the  little  ones  show  on  account 
of  our  visit  to  their  homes.  I  have  found  better 
lessons  and  greater  desire  to  please,  as  a  result  of 
the  visits. — The   Teacher. 


Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  and  Challenge  Cups 
and  League  of  the  Empire  Prizes. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  and  conditions 
for  the  Essay  Competition  for  Empire  Day,  19 10, 
inter-all  secondary  schools  and  inter-all  primary 
schools  of  the  Empire  Day,  1910: 

A.  Secondary  Schools.  Subject. — "  The  improvement 
of  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
Empire ;  its  political  and  social  effect."  Conditions 
(secondary  schools)  :  A  Silver  Challenge  Cup,  value  £10 
ios.,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath,  K.  P., 
to  be  held  by  the  school,  and  a  personal  prize  of  £5  5s., 
gi\en  by  the  League  of  the  Empire,  is  offered  for  com- 
petition inter-all  secondary  schools  of  the  Empire  for  an 
Empire  Day  essay  not  exceeding  2,000  words.  Age  limit, 
14  to  18. 

B.  Primarv  Schools.  Subject. — "The  influence  of  the 
different  climates  of  the  Empire  upon  domestic  and  social 
life."  Conditions  (primary  schools)  :  A  Silver  Challenge 
Cup.  value  £10  ios.,  presented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Meath.  K.  P.,  and  a  personal  prize  of  £3  3s.,  given  by 
the  League  of  the  Empire,  is  offered  for  competition, 
inter-all  elementary  schools  of  the  Empire,  for  an  Empire 
Day  essay  not  exceeding  1,000  words.  Age  limit,  under 
14  years  old. 

All  essays  must  first  be  judged  in  the  schools, 
and  afterwards  by  the  education  authorities  kindly 
co-operating  with  the  League,  or  by  branches  of 
the  League  in  the  different  countries  of  the  Empire. 
Only  those  essays  sent  in  through  authorized  chan- 
nels will  be  eligible  for  the  final  judging  arranged 
for  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  League  in  Lon- 
don. The  essays  which  are  entered  for  the  final 
judging  in  London  must  reach  the  central  office  by 
the  first  March  next. 

The  names  of  the  winning  schools  will  each  year 
be  engraved  upon  the  cups,  which  are  replicas  of 
the  Warwick  vase.  The  cups  and  prizes  will  be 
dispatched  in  time  to  reach  the  winning  schools  on 
Empire  Day,  the  24th  May. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
The  League  of  the  Empire, 

Caxton  Hall.  Westminster.  S.  W. 


Who  are  the  blest? 
They  who  have  kept  their  sympathies  awake. 
And  scattered  joy  for  more  than  custom's  sake — 
Steadfast   and  tender   in  the  hour  of  need, 
Gentle  in  thought,  benevolent  in  deed; 
Whose  looks  have  power  to  make  dissension  cease; 
Whose   smiles   are   pleasant,   and   whose  words   are  peace. 

— Anon. 
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The  Battle  of  Quebec. 

S.  D.  Scott  in   the  Standard,  September   13,   1909. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago  this  morning,  the  French 
garrison  at  Quebec  and  the  army  defending  that  capital 
awoke  to  find  lour  thousand  British  soldiers  drawn  up  on 
the  plain  above  the  city.  Before  night  the  battle  which 
determined  the  destiny  of  America  had  been  fought. 
General  Wolfe  had  won  the  soldier's  death  which  he  de- 
sired in  preference  to  the  end  which  disease  would  soon 
have  brought,  and  gained  a  conqueror's  fame.  The  . 
chivalrous  General  Montcalm  was  dying  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  for  which  he  had  fought  so  long  and  well. 
Five  days  later  Quebec  was  surrendered  to  the  British. 

The  consequences  of  the  Battle  of  Quebec  are  great, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  engagement 
itself.  Some  four  thousand  men  on  each  side  were  on 
the  Plains,  of  whom  perhaps  three  thousand  were  in  the 
lighting  line.  The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  was  about  seven  hundred,  the  French  perhaps  a 
little  more.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  larger  at  the 
Battle  of  Sainte-Foy,  fought  partly  on  the  same  ground 
in  April  of  the  next  year,  when  the  French,  under  Levi-, 
were  victorious,  and  in  turn  laid  siege  to  Quebec.  For 
though  it  is  taught  that  the  fate  of  Canada  was  settled 
at  the  first  battle,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May,  1760, 
when  a  British  squadron  arrived  before  the  French  ships, 
that  the  British  were  confirmed  in  the  ]>ossession  of  Que- 
bec and  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  Even  then,  Montreal 
war,  to  be  taken,  and  it  required  not  only  the  Quebec  force, 
but  two  others  converging  from  Lake  Champlain  and 
Niagara  to  make  this  certain. 

But  the  victory  won  by  Wolfe  was  absolutely  essential 
to  British  success.  With  this  victory  the  result  was  still 
for  a  time  uncertain.  Without  it,  failure  was  inevitable. 
General  Wolfe,  who  was  making  a  losing  fight  with  a 
disease  that  he  knew  to  be  incurable,  had  at  best  but  a 
few  months  to  accomplish  his  destiny.  He  was  in  bed 
when  the  attack  was  planned.  It  was  not  his  design. 
In  his  opinion  there  was  no  better  way  than  a  front  attack 
on  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  at  the  position  below 
Quebec  between  the  Bcauport  and  Montmorency  Falls,  or 
a  flank  movement  from  a  landing  place  stiil  farther  down 
and  thence  through  the  woods  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of 
the  enemy.  The  plan  of  front  attack  had  been  tried  and 
had  signally  failed,  and  any  such  movement  against  tones 
-■■  strongly  placed  and  so  superior  in  numbers  was  doomed 
to  disaster.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Murray,  Townshend 
and  Monkton,  and  Wolfe  accepted  their  view  in  favour 
of  a  landing  above  Quebec. 

The  very  audacity  of  this  programme  appealed  to  the 
commander,  who  selected  the  spot  and  fought  off  his  dis- 
ease so  far  that  be  was  able  to  take  (tart  in  it.  In  this  case 
fortune  showered  favours  on  the  brave.  It  is  pointed  out 
by  historians  that  if  Bougainville  had  not  planned  to  send 
down  provision  boats  that  night,  ami  had  not  failed  to 
send  them,  or  having  changed  bis  plan  had  sent  word  to 
the  sentinels  tli.it  be  hail  don,-  so.  Wolfe's  boats  would 
have  been  arrested  before  they  reached  the  landing;  that 
if  Vergor,  who  had  been  sen!  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
guard  the  spot  at  the  top  of  the  cliff  where  Wolfe's  men 


came  up,  had  not  allowed  most  of  his  men  to  go  home 
and  the  rest  to  go  to  sleep,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  man  to  reach  the  height  and  live ;  that  if  the  troops, 
a  few  111i.es  away  at  St.  Charles  had  come  up  and  joined 
in  the  light,  and  those  at  Cap  Rouge,  two  or  three  miles 
up  the  river,  had  moved  down  to  attack  Wolfe  in  the 
rear,  the  little  army  would  have  been  annihilated  before 
noon.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Wolfe  was  permitted  to 
marshal  on  the  plain  his  whole  available  force  of  four 
thousand  men,  and  then  to  tight  not  much  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  force  available  to  meet  him.  France  had  two 
.splendid  commanders  on  the  St.  Lawrence  at  that  time 
in  Montcalm  and  Levis.  But  Levis  was  at  Montreal,  and 
Montcalm  as  embarrassed  and  hampered  by  a  governor 
and  military  superior  who  was  worse  than  inefficient, 
and  by  other  authorities  whom  history  has  branded  as  in- 
corrigible grafters,  and  who  were  afterwards  convicted  of 
gross  corruption.  The  very  officer  who  failed  to  protect 
tb  headland  where  Wolfe  ascended  had  been  tried  foi 
surrendering  Fort  Cumberland  when  he  might  have  de- 
fended it. 

These  circumstances  made  possible  a  desperate  under- 
taking. But  with  them  was  the  personality  of  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  captains,  and  a  small  army  of  men,  who 
before  and  after  this  event  proved  themselves  to  be  some 
of  the  best  soldiers  whom  a  British  officer  ever  led  into 
the  field. 

Had  Wolfe  failed,  the  war  would  have  been  greatly  pro- 
longed, and  no  one  can  tell  what  would  have  been  the 
issue.  Had  Canada  remained  French,  it  is  probable  that 
tin-  United  States  would  have  remained  British,  for  the 
colonists  would  never  have  cast  off  the  protection  of 
Britain  against  the  traditional  enemy.  Nowhere  was  there 
such  rejoicing  over  the  capture  of  Quebec  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, which  indeed  had  some  right  to  celebrate,  as  these 
and  more  southern  colonists  contributed  a  large  portion 
of  the  forces  which  assisted  to  make  the  conquest  complete. 

There  will  be  no  great  celebration  of  this  anniversary 
in  Quebec  or  any  part  of  Canada.  Last  year's  ter-ccntcn- 
ary  was  liberally  construed  to  include  the  two  battles  on 
lb  •  Plains  of  Abraham;  and  the  adjacent  slope  of  Saintc- 
I'oy,  where  the  heaviest  of  the  April  battle  was  fought,  is 
included  in  the  ground  set  apart  as  a  national  park.  As 
Wolfe  was  the  victor  oi  September,  Levis  was  the  success- 
ful commander  in  April,  and  thus  the  festival  was  arrang- 
ed to  appeal  to  the  national  pride  of  both  races.  The 
battle-fields  have  been  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of 
peace  between  tin  two  nations,  and  harmony  between  the 
descendants  of  the  races  who  met  in  arms  one  hundred 
and  fifty  >ears  ago. 


A  well-to-do  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  had  sent 
his  sun  to  Philadelphia  to  begin  life  as  a  clerk, 
wrote  to  tile  merchant  in  whose  employ  lie  was, 
asking  how  the  hoy  was  getting  along  and  where 
he  slept  nights.  The  merchant  replied:  "lie 
sleeps  in  the  store  in  day  lime.  I  don't  know 
where  he  sleeps  nights." — Chicago  News. 
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FOR  FRIDAY  AFTERNOONS. 

Guess. 

There's  a  queer  little  house — 

And  it  sits  in  the  sun ; 
When  the  good   mother  calls 

The  children  all  run ; 
While  under  her  roof 

It  is  cosy  and  warm, 
Though  the  cold  winds  may  whistle 

And  bluster  and  storm. 

In  the  daytime  that  queer 

Little  house  moves  away; 
And  the  children  run  after 

So  happy  and  gay. 
But  it  comes  back  at  night, 

And  the  children  are  fed 
And  tucked  up  to  sleep 

In  their  warm,  cozy  bed. 

This   queer    little   house 

Has  no  windows  or  doors ; 
The   roof  has  no  chimneys, 

The  rooms  have  no  floors; 
No  fireplaces,  chimneys, 

Nor  stoves  can  you  see, 
Yet   the   children   are   cozy 

And  warm  as  can  be: 
(Answer — Hen  and  chickens). 


-Selected. 


Humpty  Dumpty. 

Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  the  wall, 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  great  fall ; 
Not  all  the  King's  horses  nor  all  the  King's  men, 
Could  put   Humpty   Dumpty  together  again. 
{Answer — An  egg). 


Thanksgiving. 

I'm  laden,  friends,  with  the  fat  o'  the  land ; 

I  come  with  joy  and  glee 
To   reunite  each  household  band 

Which  comes  to  feast  with   me. 
And  the  dear  old  home   resounds  once  more 
To  the  song  and  laughter  they  loved  of  yore. 

— Selected. 


A  Good  Thanksgiving. 

Said  old  Gentleman  Gay,  "  On  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 

If  you  want  a  good  time,  then  give  something  away  ■  " 

So  he  sent  a  fat  turkey  to   Shoemaker  Price, 

And  the  shoemaker  said,  "What  a  big  bird!     How  nice! 

And  since  such  a  good  dinner's  before  me,  I  ought 

To  give  Widow  Lee  the  small  chicken  1  bought." 

"  This  fine  chicken,  oh,  see !  "  said  the  pleased  Widow  Lee, 

"And  the  kindness  that   sent  it,   how  precious  to  me! 

I  would  like  to  make  some  one  as  happy  as   I — 

I'll  give  Washwoman  Biddy  my  big  pumpkin  pie." 

"And  oh,  sure!"   Biddy  said,  "'tis  the  queen  of  all  pies! 

Just  to  look  at  its  yellow  face  gladdens  my  eyes. 


Now  it's  my  turn,  I  think;  and  a  sweet  ginger  cake 
For  the  motherless  Finigan  children  I'll  bake." 
Said  the   Finigan  children — Rose,  Denny  and  Hugh — 
"  It   smells  sweet  of  spice,  and  we'll  carry  a  slice 
To  poor  little  lame  Jake,  who  has  nothing  that's  nice." 
"Oh,  I  thank  you,  and  thank  you!"  said  little  lame  Jake; 
"Oh,  what  a  bootiful,  bootiful,  bootiful  cake! 
And  oh,   such  a  big  slice !     I  will  save  all  the  crumbs, 
And  give  them  to  each  little  sparrow  that  comes." 
And  the  sparrows,  they  twittered,  as  if  they  would  say, 
Like  old  Gentleman  Gay,  "  On  a  Thanksgiving  Day, 
If  you  want  a  good   time,  then  give  something  away." 

— Marian  Douglas,  in  Little  Men  and  Women. 


A  Lesson  Song — Shapes. 

Oranges  and   apples, 

And  baby's  ball  are  round, 
And   my   pretty  picture  book. 

That  is  square,   I've   found. 
And  an  egg  is  oval, 

And  the  corners  all, 
When  you  take  them  by  themselves, 

Triangles  they  call. 

I   am  perpendicular 

When   I   stand   up  straight. 
I  am  horizontal 

When  in  bed  I  wait. 
And   from  sitting  quite  erect 

If  I  chance  to  swerve, 
Then    my    rounded    shoulders   make 

What  is  called  a  curve. 

See !   a  sheet  of  paper 

I  roll  together  neat, 
Straight  and  smooth,  and  then  I  have 

A  cylinder  complete. 
But  if  thus  I  widen  out 

Either  end  alone. 
Look !    it  makes   a  different   thing, 

That  is  called  a  cone, 

Points  there  are,  a-many, 

On  my  pencil  one, 
Two  on  mother's  scissors, 

Five  a  star  has  on ; 
And  our   doggie   has  one 

Right  upon  his  nose. 
And   my   dancing  master  says, 
"Children,   point  your  toes!" 

( ),   the  world  of  wonders 

Is   so  very  full. 
How  can  little  children   learn 

Half   enough   in   school  ? 
I   must  look  about  me 

Everywhere  I  go, 
Keep  my  eyes  awake  and  wise, 

There's  such  a  lot  to  know. 

— Youth's  Companion. 
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Courting  In  Ireland. 

(Before   Michael's  Cottage). 
'  There,   now,   that's  me  cottage,   Kitty," 

"Is  it,   Mike?" 
'Yis;  an'  isn't  it  pretty?" 

"H'm! — lonesome  like." 

'  Lonesome !  "     ( Now's  y'r  minute ! 

Michael   strike!) 
'  Sure,  if  you  wor  in  it — " 

"  Arrah.  Mike!" 


The  Impolite  Little  Dandelion. 

A  daisy  and  a  dandelion 

Were  blooming  side  by  side, 
When  all  at  once  a  puff-ball  round, 

The  dandelion  spied. 

'  Who'd  be  an  o!d  gray  head  like  tkat !  , 

Tell  me,  now,  old   fellow, 
Don't  you  wish  that  you,  like  me, 
Were  big  and  bright  and  yellow?" 

The  modest   little  daisy   turned 

A  rosy,  rosy  red. 
Looked  strangely  at  the  dandelion 
And  drooped  her  dainty  head. 

But  ah,  alas !  it  came  to  pass. 

When  dandelion  awoke. 
And  found  his  hair  was  snowy  white, 

He  failed  to  see  the  joke. 

And  still  to  punish  him  the  more 

The  breezes,  in  their  play, 
Took  all  the  hair  from  off  his  head, 

And  blew  it  far  away. 

— Nellie  L.  Dobbs,  in  Child  Garden. 


A^Child's   Thanksgiving. 

I  thank  thee.  Father,  in  the  skies, 
For  this  dear  home  so  warm  and  bright ; 

I  thank  thee   for  the  sunny  day, 
And   for  the  sleepy,   starry   night. 

I  thank  thee  for  my  father's  arms, 

So  big  and  strong  to  hold  me  near ; 
1  thank  thee  for  my  mother's  lace ; 

I  thank  thee  for  my  dolly  dear. 

I  thank  thee  for  the  little  birds 

That  eat  my  crumbs  upon  the  sill ; 
I   thank  thee   for   the   pretty   snow 

That's  coming  down  so  soft  and   still. 

O  Father,  up  there  in  the  skies. 

Hear  me  on  this  Thanksgiving    Day, 
And  please   read  in  my   little  heart 

The  "thank  you's "   1   forget  to  say. 

—Kindergarten  Review. 


How  to  Make  Progress. 

Many  teachers  find  their  profession  a  discourag- 
ing one.  The  results  one  gets  are  so  meagre,  they 
say.  Lest  you  may  become  one  of  these,  let  me 
suggest  a  way  to  avoid  discouragement.  Much 
teaching  and  little  testing  is  the  secret  of  many  a 
teacher's  cheerfulness,  and  it  is  the  cheerfulness  of 

the  good  teacher,  too Few  lessons  come  to 

an  end  without  any  test  work  having  been  done, 
and  while  this  is  as  it  should  be,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  urging  again,  teach  more  and  test  less.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  one  thorough  teaching  of  a 
new  subject.  Teach  it  to-day  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  Then,  if  you  are  wise,  and  the  new  work 
at  all  difficult,  you  will  begin  the  lesson  to-morrow 
by  teaching  it  all  again.  The  time  lost  from  put- 
ting the  new  knowledge  to  practical  use  will  be 
really  time  gained  for  the  future.  There  will  be 
fewer  loose  ends,  and  when  test  work  does  find  its 
place  in  the  day's  programme,  you  may  be  surprised 
to  find  more  than  the  bright  and  shining  few  among 
those  who  have  learned  something. 

*  *  *  Children  of  whom  some  real  work  is  de- 
manded are  not  only  better  pupils,  but  happier 
children.  The  ability  to  go  quietly  and  cheerfully 
about  a  piece  of  work,  and  to  keep  at  it  until  it  is 
carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  a  possession 
surely  worth  acquiring,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  its  cultivation  in  planning  for  these  child- 
ren of  ours.  Give  them  the  joy  of  feeling  that  they 
have  accomplished  some  real  thing  each  day.  It  is 
worth  far  more  than  the  feverish  excitement  which 
passes  for  enthusiasm  in  the  classes  where  work 
always  appears  in  the  guise  of  play,  lie  sure  that 
the  work  is  not  too  hard,  and  that  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it,  and  be  definite  in  your  statement  of 
what  is  to  be  done.  Let  the  work  required  be 
something  really  worth  doing,  and  if  you  can  make 
the  children  feel  that  it  is  worth  doing,  the  battle 
is  half  won.— .4  Teacher. 


Take  a  long  kitchen-fork  with  three  sharp  spread- 
ing tines,  and  bind  the  wire  handle  along  the  end 
of  a  sawed-off  broom-handle  (a  nail  in  the  end  of 
the  stick  is  a  help  in  securing  it  firmly),  and  you 
have  a  most  efficient  aid  in  keeping  the  yard  free 
of  paper  and  other  light  trash. — Woman's  Home 
Companion  for  August. 

[This  simple  apparatus  will  help  to  remove  litter 
front  school  grounds. —  Kditor.] 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT. 

Raffia  Work— IV. 
By  T.  B.  Kinxr.K. 
Raffia  weaving  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  teacher 
in  search  of  interesting  and  useful  handwork, 
although  many  of  the  objects  usually  woven  of 
this  material  by  ladies  at  home  are  far  from  suitable 
for   the   average   public   school    class.     There    are, 


however,  numerous  exercises  in  weaving  adapted 
for  teaching  to  groups  of  children ;  weaving  on 
cardboard  being  one  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the 
work. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  i,  shows  a  box  with  a 
woven  cover,  the  body  being  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  of  the  box  described  in  a  previous 
article  of  this  series.  Both  top  and  bottom  are 
greater  in  diameter  than  the  body,  presenting  thus 
a  better  appearance  than  the  earlier  boxes  with  top, 
body  and  bottom  all  the  same  size. 


Fig.  2  is  a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard,  cut  out  and 
pierced  for  weaving  to  form  the  to]).  An  odd 
number  of  long  spokes  must  first  be  spaced  out 
evenly  on  the  circle  near  the  rim,  the  short  spokes 
being     afterwards     spaced     between.        Floles    are 


punched  for  the  ends  of  the  spokes,  either  with  a 
ticket  punch  or  bradawl.  A  good,  full  strand  of 
raffia  must  then  be  inserted  to  form  the  spokes; 
any  necessary  joinings  being  made  by  tying  the 
strands  at  the  back.  The  spokes  completed,  the 
weaving  is  started  at  the  centre,  a  blunt  "tapestry" 
or  "rug"  needle  serving  to  carry  a  strand  of  plain 
raffia  for  the  weaver.  The  pattern  should  be  the 
simple  "under  and  over"  variety,  and  continued 
until  the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes  are  reached. 

The  rim  is  then  formed  by  sewing  plain  raffia 
through  the  spoke  holes  to  form  the  little  triangles 
seen  in  the  illustrations,  and  afterwards  inserting 
under  them  (round  and  round  the  circle)  several 
strands  of  raffia  of  some  contrasting  colour. 

The  edge  of  the  base  is  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  the  centre  is  left  in  plain  cardboard,  being 
covered  by  the  lining  of  the  box. 


Origin  of  Mathematical  Signs. 

The  sign  of  addition  is  derived  from  the  initial 
letter  of  the  word  "  plus."  In  making  the  capital 
letter  it  was  made  more  and  more  carelessly  until 
the  top  part  of  the  "p"  was  finally  placed  near  the 
centre;  hence  the  plus  sign  as  we  know  it  was 
gradually  reached. 

The  sign  of  subtraction  was  derived  from  the 
word  "  minus."  The  word  was  first  contracted  in 
m.  n.  s.,  with  a  horizontal  line  above  to  indicate 
that  some  of  the  letters  had  been  left  out.  At  last 
the  letters  were  omitted  altogether,  leaving  only  the 
shore  line. 

The  multiplication  sign  was  obtained  by  chang- 
ing the  plus  sign  into  the  letter  "x."  This  was 
done  because  multiplication  is  but  a  shorter  form 
of  addition. 

Division  was  formerly  indicated  by  placing  the 
dividend  above  a  horizontal  line  and  the  divisor 
below.  In  order  to  save  space  in  printing,  the 
dividend  was  placed  to  the  left  and  the  divisor  to 
the  right.  After  years  of  "  evolution "  the  two 
"  d's  "  were  omitted  altogether  and  simple  dots  set 
in  the  place  of  each.  As  with  the  others,  the  radi- 
cal sign  was  derived  from  the  initial  letter  of  the 
word  "  radix." 

The  sign  of  equality  was  first  used  in  the  year 
'557  Ijy  a  sharp  mathematician,  who  substituted  it 
to  avoid  frequent  repeating  the  words  "  equal  to." 
— St.  James'  Gazette. 
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Books  Every  Teacher  Should  Use. 

A  History    of  New   Brunswick  for 


Price,  30  cents. 


Public    Schools. 


by  G.  U.  Hay,  T).Sc. 


A   bright  volume   full  of  interest   and   information. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS- If  you  cannot  procure  from  your 
Bookseller,  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  this  book  upon  receipt  of  20c. 

2  Palmer's    Methods    of    "Business  Meriting. 

A  complete  Manual,  exemplifying  fully  the  freehand  muscular  movement, 
giving  numerous  Illustrations  and  Instructions. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS.  For  Sale  at  the  Bookstores,   or  by 

W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Publishers,    -    TORONTO. 


REVIEW'S  QUESTION  BOX. 

S.  M.  T. — May  I  learn,  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper,  a  form  of  salute  to  our  flag,  which  I  may  use  as  an 
opening  exercise  in  my  school? 

There  is  no  form  of  salute  to  the  flag  officially 
recognized  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  nor 
in  the  other  Atlantic  Provinces,  so  far  as  known 
to  the  Review.  The  military  salute  to  the  flag  is 
made  by  quickly  raising  the  open  right  hand  with 
a  circular  motion  to  the  right  till  it  rests  ujx>n  the 
forehead,  palm  outward,  an  inch  alxwe  the  right 
eye;  thumb  close  to  the  fingers,  ellmw  in  line  with 
the  shoulder,  head  and  body  erect.  At  the  close 
of  the  salute,  the  hand  is  not  carried  back  through 
the  same  curve,  but  is  simply  dropped  with  a  quick- 
motion  to  the  side.  This  salute  is  only  used  when 
wearing  a  hat  or  cap.  A  soldier  with  his  head  un- 
covered merely  stands  at  attention,  and  makes  no 
other  form  of  salute. 

A  pretty  little  ceremony  for  use  in  primary 
schools  is  the  following,  adapted  from  one  in  use 
in  the  United  States : 

Children  stand  in  position,  one  child  in  front  holding 
the  flag.     They  salute   the  flag  with   right  hand   raised  to 


the  forehead  and  brought  forward  and  outward  with  a 
sweeping  motion,  reciting  together  the  words,  "We  give 
our  hands  (moving  hand,  which  is  still  upraised),  our 
heads  (touching  head),  and  our  hearts  (touching  breast), 
to  our  country;  one  Sovereign,  one  Ktnpire,  one  Flag.' 
With  the  last  word  the  right  hand  is  raised,  the  fore- 
f.nger  pointing  to  the  Hag;  at  the  same  time  the  right  foot 
is  advanced  and  brought  down  lightly  on  the  floor.  Then 
tl'n  arm  drops  and  the  children  sing  "  God  Save  the  King." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  flag  here  meant  is  the  Union 
Jack,  the  national  Hag.  With  the  Canadian  ensign 
the  word-  would  be  inappropriate.  The  following 
recitation   may  be  given   before  the  salute: 

Your   flag  and  my   flag;   and   how    it    flies   to-day 
In  your  land  and  my  land,  and  half  a  world  away! 
Sea-blue  and   sky-h'ue,    wherever   waters   How, 
Rose-red   and   blood-red,   wherever    sunsets   glow. 
Snow-white  and   soul-white,  i:-  folds  forever  gleam 
True,   brave    and    blameless,   our   good    forefathers'    drinm 
Your  flag  and  my   flag;  and.  oh!  how  much   it   hods! 
Your   land   and    my   land   secure   beneath   its   fieds! 
Your  heart  and  my  heart  brat  quicker  at  the  sight; 
Sun  kissed  and  wind  tossed,  the   Blue  and  K  d  at  d   White. 

Cot  vim  Tkaciikk.  Where  ran  I  obtain  material,  such 
as  raffia,  for  carrying  out  Mr.  Kidncr's  ins  rue  ion-  in  his 
excellent   lessons  in  the   Ri-vif.w? 

Consult  our  advertising  columns, 


no 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  excavations  in  Crete  within  the  last  ten  years  have 
brought  to  light  prehistoric  ruins  which  are  supposed  to 
date  from  3500  to  1200  B.  C.  They  have  shown  that  a 
high  degree  of  skill  in  decorative  art  and  modelling  had 
been  attained  in  that  remote  period ;  that  a  system  of 
writing  was  in  use ;  that  out  of  the  hardest  stones  graceful 
vases  were  cut;  that  jewelry  no  less  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  Alexandrine  period  was  made;  that  boats  plied 
frequently  to  and  from  Egypt,  exporting  and  importing 
wares;  that  men  lived  in  houses  two  and  three  stories 
high,  equipped  with  baths  and  drains,  and  with  well  lighted 
rooms  opening  into  sunny  courts  and  commanding  pleasant 
views.  In  the  palace  of  Knossos,  unearthed  by  an  English 
scholar,  Dr.  Evans,  there  was  laid  bare  a  more  complex 
and  extensive  series  of  courts,  rooms  and  labyrintkine 
passages  than  has  been  met  with  anywhere  on  Greek  soil; 
adorned  in  some  parts  with  frescoes  almost  as  brilliant 
as  when  laid  down  over  three  thousand  years  before. 

Among  the  prehistoric  ruins  most  recently  discovered 
in  New  Mexico,  is  one  about  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
Santa  Fe,  known  as  the  ruin  of  Tsankawi.  It  is  situated, 
as  was  not  unusual  with  the  villages  of  the  Cliff  Dwellers, 
so  as  to  command  a  magnificent  view  of  the  plateau,  with 
i;s  valleys,  mountains  and  canyons,  and  contained  perhaps 
four  hundred  rooms,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  cave 
dwellings  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Ten  miles  farther 
north  there  is  another  great  ruin,  where  it  is  estimated 
there  were  five  hundred  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
perhaps  as  many  more  above  them.  What  became  of  these 
people  is  not  known ;  but  they  arc  supposed  to  have 
abandoned  their  homes  less  than  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  been  swallowed  up  in  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  low 
lands,  the  ancestors  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  to-day. 

Very  recent  discoveries  on  one  of  the  Alaskan  islands 
lead  archaeologists  to  think  that  the  northwest  of  America 
was  once  the  abode  of  a  highly  civilized  people ;  and  give 
support  to  the  theory  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  this 
continent  came  from  Asia. 

Hallcy's  comet,  for  which  astronomers  have  been  watch- 
ing, has  rc-appearcd,  after  an  absence 'of  seventy  years. 
It  will  not  come  near  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye 
until  next  spring. 

England  has  the  largest  stock  of  radium  in  the  world 
at  present.  It  amounts  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
and  is  said  to  lie  worth  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  wireless  message  from  Cape  Breton  is  said  to  have 
been  received  at  the  F.iffcl  Tower  in  Paris.  It  is  hoped 
to  establish  direct  wireless  communication  between  the 
latter   station  and  one  at   Saigon.   Cochin   China. 

The  voyage  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  can  now 
be  made  by  the  Cunard  steamers  in  less  than  four  days 
and  a  half. 

The  "  Neptune,"  launched  in  England  on  the  last  day 
of  September,  is  the  largest  war  ship  afloat,  having  a  dis- 
placement of  over  20,000  tons;  but  the  Japanese  are  said 
to  be  building  one  of  36,000  tons. 

German  shipyards  arc  busy  bui'ding  rapid  cruisers  and 
first-class  battleships,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Krup  gun 
works  have  a  hundred  thousand  men  working  night  and 
day.  Though  we  may  not  like  to  think  it,  it  seems  to  be 
believed,  both   in   Germany  and  in  England,  that  war  be- 


tween the  two  countries  is  inevitable.  No  doubt  the  best 
way  to  avoid  it,  if  that  be  possible,  is  to  be  able  to  defend 
ourselves. 

One  great  co-ordinate  imperial  army,  similarly  trained 
and  similarly  armed,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Empire,  and  one  great  homogeneous  imperial 
navy,  comprehending  fleets  for  home  waters  and  for  the 
over-seas  dominions,  are  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
deliberations  of  the  committee  of  imperial  defence. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  the  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels afloat  belong  to  the  British  Empire.  Reckoning  their 
tonnage  instead  of  their  number,  they  aggregate  over 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  is  four  and  a  half 
times  as  much  as  belongs  to  Germany,  and  three  and  a 
half  times  as  much  as  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Nor- 
way comes  forth,  with  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
British  total.  Of  the  new  fast-going  steamships,  more 
than  one-haif  are  British  owned. 

1  he  wheat  of  this  year's  harvest  in  Canada  is  said  to 
be  the  best  in  many  years,  and  the  crop  is  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  total  wheat  crop  is  put  down  at  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  million  bushels,  the 
barley  at  about  one-third  as  much,  and  the  yield  of  oats 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  bushels. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  immigrants  to  arrive 
in  Canada  in  the  last  ten  years  has  exceeded  one  and  a 
quarter  mi'  ions.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  from  the 
British  Isles,  and  two-thirds  of  the  other  half  from  the 
United   States. 

A  remarkably  rich  vein  of  antimony  has  been  discovered 
at  the  Lake  George  mines,  which  will  make  them  one  of 
the  most  valuable  mining  properties  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  greatest  strike  of  nalural  gas  ever  made  in  Eastern 
Canada  is  reported  from  Albert  County,  N.  B.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  outflow  from  one  well  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  light  and  heat  the  city  of  Moncton. 

The  most  notable  achievement  in  the  field  of  antiquarian 
research  that  the  world  has  had  for  years  is  reoorted 
from  India.  It  is  the  finding  of  a  crystal  reliquary  con- 
taining fragments  of  bone  that  are  believed  to  be  a  portion 
of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  re- 
ligion. It  was  found  in  the  newly  discovered  ruins  of  a 
great  temp'e  near  Peshawar,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Kanishka,  once  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

There  is  now  going  on  at  New  York  the  double  cele- 
!  lation  of  th  "  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  Hudson's 
discovery  of  the  river  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  steamboat  navi- 
gation. Ships  of  all  nations  are  gathered  to  take  part  !n 
this  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  the  reproduction  of  Hud- 
son's little  vessel,  the  "  Half  Moon."  having  the  place  of 
honour.  Great  Britain  has  sent  a  ship  of  the  same  class 
as  that  which  brought  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Quebec 
celebration.  The  principal  colours  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  city  arc  orange,  white  and  red,  which  were  the 
Dutch  national  colours  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

The  return  of  two  American  Arctic  expeditions  within 
the  past  month,  and  the  receptions  given  to  the  successful 
explorers,  arc  the  greatest  events  of  geographic  interest 
since  Lieut.  Shackleton's  return  from  the  South.  The 
North   Pole  is  discovered ;  and  it  is  not  in  Canada,  but  is 
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far  out  at  sea.  Whether  cither  of  the  explorers  reached 
the  exact  point,  which  we  know  as  the  Pole,  is  a  matter 
of  no  consequence ;  and  it  will  never  be  known,  as  they 
could  not  permanently  mark  the  spot  on  a  field  of  moving 
ice.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  claims  to  have  reached  it  on 
the  .21st  of  April,  igoR  Having  quietly  landed  at  the 
head  o  Baffin's  Bay  in  the  summer  of  100",  he  proceeded 
on  the  theory  that  a  route  farther  west  than  any  that  had 
been  tried  would  l>e  the  best,  and  lhat  the  winter  wou'd 
be  the  best  time  for  a  journey  across  the  frozen  sea.  But 
for  the  high  winds  and  low  temperature,  such  as  Shackle- 
ton  encountered  near  the  South  Pole,  he  met  with  fewer 
difficulties  in  bis  advance  than  he  had  expected;  and  his 
average  rate  of  travel  was  greater  than  ever  before  re- 
corded by  Arctic  exp'orers.  On  his  return,  however,  the 
ice  conditions  were  so  bad  that  another  winter  came  on 
Ixforc  he  could  reach  the  nearest  settlement.  He  and  the 
tw<  Ksquimos  who  were  with  him  managed  to  live 
through  the  winter,  on  an  uninhabited  island  north  of 
Canada,  and  reached  Greenland  in  April  last.  Four 
months  later,  Dr.  Cook  took  passage  for  Denmark,  stop- 
ping at  the  Shetland  Islands  on  September  1st,  to  tele- 
graph the  news  of  his  success.  While  Dr.  Cook  was 
being  received  with  great  honour  in  Denmark,  it  was 
learned  by  telegraph  from  Labrador  that  Peary  and  Hen- 
son  were  returning,  and  claimed  to  have  been  at  the  Pole 
in  April  of  this  year.  Commander  Robert  K.  Peary  has 
made  a  number  of  previous  attempts  to  get  to  the  North 
Po'c,  and  Matthew  Henson  has  been  with  him  on  several 
of  these  expeditions.  They  went  north  last  summer  in  a 
vessel  built  for  the  purpose,  the  ship  captain  and  crew  lieing 
British  subjects  from  Newfoundland.  Capt.  Bartlett,  who 
had  command  of  the  vessel,  also  led  the  advance  party  in 
the  journey  towards  the  Pole,  and  could  have  confirmed 
Peary's  observations  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  go  on:  but 
after   reaching  a  point    which   they   thought   farther  north 


than  any  previous  explorer  had  gone,  he  was  ordered  to 
return,  Peary  wishing  to  have  the  honour  of  being  the  only 
white  man  to  reach  the  goal.  Henson  is  a  negro,  and.  like 
the  four  F.squimos  who  were  with  them,  could  not  count 
in  this  reckoning.  Peary's  expedition  was  better  equipped 
for  scientific  investigation  than  Cook's,  and  will  therefore 
be  of  more  value.  Though  Prof.  Marvin,  one  of  the 
scientists  of  the  expedition,  lost  his  life,  the  survivors 
are  bringing  back  much  valuable  material.  Or.  Cook's 
story  was  at  first  doubted,  because  of  the  rapid  journey 
northward  of  which  he  told;  but  Peary's  reports  confirm 
his  description,  and  Peary's  speed  was  greater  than  that 
claimed  by  took;  if  we  credit  his  account  of  what  hap- 
pened after  Bartlett  was  sent  back,  much  greater.  Cook 
believes  Peary,  and  was  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
him.  Peary  professes  to  disbelieve  Cook,  and  says  just 
what  he  tells  us  he  wished  to  say  when  he  ordered  Bart- 
lett to  return,  that  he  is  the  only  white  man  who  has  ever 
reached  the   Pole. 

Dr.  Cook  has  thanked  the  Canadian  government  for 
sending  him  supplies  by  Capt.  Bemier.  He  found  that 
some  of  his  own  supplies  had  been  taken  by  Commander 
Peary.  Capt.  Bemier  is  still  somewhere  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  no  one  knows  where.  I  lis  ship  is  provisioned 
for  three  years,  and  it  is  believed  he  will  try  to  reach  the 
Pole  by  way  of  the  open  sea. 

If  alcohol  can  be  made  from  sawdust  and  other  waste 
wood,  as  is  now  asserted,  at  a  cost  of  on'y  seven  cents  a 
gallon,  it  will  soon  come  into  general  use  as  fuel. 


"  Animals,"  said  the  teacher,  "  frequently  be- 
come attached  to  people,  but  plants  never  do." 
"How  about  burrs,  teacher?"  queried  the  small 
lx)v  at  the  foot  of  the  class. 
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N.  B.  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Kings  and  Queens 
Counties  met  at  Sussex,  September  9th  and  10th, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Masterton,  of  the  Havelock  superior 
school,  acting  as  chairman.  Over  one  hundred 
teachers  attended  the  institute,  which  was  very  suc- 
cessfully conducted.  The  following  are  the  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Martin  G.  Fox, 
Chipman;  vice-president,  E.  C.  Rice,  Kingston; 
secretary-treasurer,  W.  N.  Biggar,  Sussex.  Addi- 
tional members  of  the  executive,  Misses  May  Mc- 
Vey  and  Bessie  Howard. 

The  teachers  of  York,  Sunbury  and  Queens  met 
in  Fredericton,  to  the  number  of  150,  September 
16th  and  17th,  President  A.  S.  McFarlane  in  the 
chair.  The  programme  of  addresses  and  papers 
was  interesting.  The  following  are  the  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  James  A.  Hughes; 
vice-president,  Miss  M.  Cadwallader ;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  Ella  J.  Thorne.  Additional  mem- 
bers of  the  executive,  Misses  Fraser  and  Alward. 

The  institutes  of  Westmorland  and  Albert  met 
in  a  united  institute  in  the  consolidated  school  at 
Riverside  on  the  23rd  and  24th  September,  under 
the  joint  presidency  of  Mr.  F.  Peacock,  of  West- 
morland, and  T.  E.  Colpitts,  of  Albert.  Over  one 
hundred  teachers  were  present.  The  public  meet- 
ing was  well  attended.  An  afternoon  tea  was  en- 
joyed by  the  teachers  of  both  counties,  given  by  the 
staff  of  the  Riverside  consolidated  school. 

The  Albert  County  teachers  elected  the  folloing 
officers:  President,  T.  E.  Colpitts;  vice-president, 
E.  F.  McNaughton ;  secretary-treasurer,  Miss 
Avard ;  additional  members  of  executive  committee, 
Miss  Clara  Jones  and  Anna  T.  M.  Brundage. 

The  Charlotte  County  teachers  met  at  Milltown, 
September  23rd  and  24th,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Graham  pre- 
siding. The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  institute.  Chief  Superin- 
tendent Carter,  whom  most  of  the  members  had 
known  as  Inspector  Carter,  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come in  his  new  relation;  and  Chancellor  Jones  and 
Inspector  McLean  were  cordially  greeted.  The 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  Miss 
Annie  Richardson,  St.  Andrews;  vice-president. 
James  Vroom,  St.  Stephen ;  secretary-treasurer,  F. 
O.  Sullivan,  St.  Stephen.  Additional  members  of 
executive,  Principal  W.  II.  Morrow,  Principal 
Goldwin  Lord  and  Miss  Eleanor  DeWolfe. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Miss  Florence  Estabrooks,  I!.  A.,  is  the  principal  of  the 
Middle  Sackville,  N.    P>..   school   for  the  present  term. 

Miss  Margaret  L.  Rhines  lias  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  advanced  department  of  the  Lakeville,  Kings  County, 
N.  S.,  school. 

Miss  Jean  Peacock  is  the  teacher  of  household  science 
in  the  Riverside,   N.  B.,  consolidated  school. 

Miss  Redmond  is  the  teacher  of  domestic  science  in  the 
Dartmouth,  N.   S..  schools. 

Miss  Grace  B.  Ilsley,  B.  A.,  is  teaching  French  on  the 
staff  of  tlie  Halifax  Academy,  to  re'ieve  Miss  Ella  Big- 
ney,   M.  A.,  who  is   spending  the  year  in  Paris. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Jewett,  B.  A.,  recently  principal  of  the  con- 
solidated school  at  Kingston,  N.  B.,  is  now  principal  of 
a  school  in  Vancouver.  Mr.  E.  C.  Rice,  B.  A.,  is  Mr. 
Jewett's  successor  at   Kingston. 

By  means  of  a  picnic  held  on  Wednesday,  June  30th, 
Miss  M.  McNabb,  teacher  at  Dumbarton,  Charlotte  Co., 
X.  ]'>.,  has  been  able  to  provide  an  excellent  hardwood 
floor  for  the  schoolhousc  at  a  cost  of  $50. 

Mr.  Arthur  H.  G.  Mitchell  is  principal  of  the  superior 
school,    Harcourt,   N.    B.,  this   term. 

Mr.  X.  E.  Carruthers,  a  Prince  Edward  Island  teacher, 
has  recently  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school  at 
White  Horse,  Yukon,  at  a  salary  of  $2  400. 

Mrs.  Edna  C.  Harper.  M.  A.,  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  took  a  course  of  study  at  the  Har- 
vard Summer  School  this  year. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Smiley,  M.  A.,  formerly  of  the  Milhown,  N.  B., 
schools,  and  recently  a  master  in  the  Mount  Allison 
Academy,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  school  at 
Bmscarth,   Manitoba. 

Miss  Ada  S.  MacDonald,  who  has  taught  the  school  in 
Hopewell,  Pictou  County,  X.  S.,  for  the  past  three  years, 
was  presented  by  her  scholars  with  a  handsome  leather 
suit  case  in  recognition  for  her  faith  "ul  and  successful 
efforts.  Miss  MacDonald  has  been  especially  successful 
in  her  nature  work.  In  1907  her  pupils  led  the  province 
with  ,300  "  Observations,''  335  for  ioc.8,  and  they  expect  to 
lead  for  the  present  year  with  375.  Miss  MacDonald  is 
now  attending   Pictou  Academy. 

A  paragraph  in  the  September  Review  relating  to  gram- 
mar school  licenses  in  Xew  Brunswick  was  somewhat 
misleading.  The  full  text  on  which  the  paragraph  was 
based  may  be  found  in  the  Angus:  number  under  the 
head  of  "Official  Notices,"  and  is  as  follows: 

"  Regulation  31  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
following  paragraph:  Candidates  for  license  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  I  ass  who  have  passed,  without  condition,  the 
examination  known  as  the  July  Matriculation,  and  who 
subsequently  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
the  Provincial  University  (or  other  college  or  university 
or  recognized  standing )  with  a  ranking  at  graduation  not 
lower  than  Second  Division,  shall  be  exempted  from  ex- 
amination in  all  examination  papers  peculiar  to  the  Gram- 
mar School  Class.  (  See  list  as  given  on  page  148  of  the 
Manual  of  the  School  Law  of  New  Brunswick,  1906)." 
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New 

Brunswick 

School 

Calendar. 

1909—1910 


July    1st    Dominion  Day. 

July  6th  Departmental  Examina- 
tions begin. 

August  26th     Schools  open. 

Sept.    1st     Normal    School  opens. 

Sept.    6th     Labor  Day. 

October  26th    Thanksgiving  Dav. 

Dec.  14th  Examinations  begin  for 
Teachers'  License,  (Class  II.) 

Dec  17th  Schools  close  for  Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

Jan.  3rd  Schools  open  after  Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

March  24th  Schools  Close  for 
Easter  Vacation. 

March  30th  Schools  open  after 
Easter  Vacation. 

May  18th  Loyalist  Day,  (Holiday 
in  St.  John  City.) 

May    24th     Victoria  Day. 

May    25th     Examinations    for 

Teachers   License,         French 
Department.1 

May  31st  Last  day  on  which  In- 
spectors are  authorized  to 
receive  applications  for  De- 
partmental Examinations. 

June   10th     Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th  Final  Examinations  for 
License   begin. 

June  18th  Annual  School  Meet- 
ings. 

June  30th  Schools  close  for  the 
Year. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYER  CO.,    limited. 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


NETHERW00D 

THE   ROTHESAY  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

Reopens  for  its    Fifteenth    Year 
on  TUESDAY,  the  Fourteenth 
.     .     of  September 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &a 

Anrono  sending  a  sketch  and  description  ma? 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
InTenlion  18  probably  pntentnhle.  Cmnmunica- 
tlonealrlctlyconOUontlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
Bent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patent*  taken  through  Mmm  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American, 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  $.'(.75  a  year, postage  prepaid.  Sold  br 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.361B">-d-"  New  York 

Branch  office,  625  F  Su  Washington.  1).  C 


IT  RE    I  NSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  ;f  Toronto.   London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Kng 
Incorporated  1SS1  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  *J.S00,000  00  Capital  $4 ,000 ,000 .00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime   Provinces, 


C.  W.  HALL, 


TEACHERS   WHO 

ARE   CONSULTED 

!>y  the  parents  of  their  pupils    in    re 

Hard    to   their    future,     cannot     give     ra  n    r*  i      is 

£E  a'tdvicc  ,hi i mi  Bookseller  &  Stationer 

Fredericton  Business  College,  j^ia.  teachers  arc  now  interested  in 

.  .        ,  Mr.  Kidner's  articles  in   the  Rkvikw 

I  hen-  are  inure  <ipt>ortunilics    for    lnt''ht  ,.  ....      . 

young  men  and  women  in    Business   than  ""  Mam,al   lr«'"">B 

in  any  other  calling.  '  k«"p  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 

A  free    catalogue  will    be    sent    t<>    anv  RAFFIA 

address  on  application.  an(t  othcr  Mamlai  Training  supplies. 

Address:  Price  List  on  application. 

W.  J.  OSBORNE,  Principal,  c    w_  HALL,     -     FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 
Fredericton,  N.  B. 


Do  You  Speak   English  Correctly? 


In  this  pmfp-essivc  ajje,  the  ability  t"  road,  write  and  speak  KngHsh  corrcct!>  is 
asset  anyone  can  possess.  There  is  .1  popular,  interesting  and  even  fascinating  way 
your  English,      V'ou  will  not  have  to  wade  through  "dry."  uninteresting  text  books. 

xinc,  "Correct  English,"  and  the  book,  "The  Art  of  Conversation,"  will  «i vi- 
able aid.     See  following  special  offer 

SEND  10  CENTS  today  for  a  sample  copy  of  Correct  English.  I'm  this  mono 
send  you  a  copy  of  ill"  premium  edition  of  "flu-  Art  of  Conversation"  which  gm 
valuable  rules  to  the  person  who  would  know  how  to  be  interesting  in  conversation 
1.  made  simply  In  introduce  Correct  English   into  a  field   where  it  will   be  appn  ei 


ih. 


greatest 
polish  up 
he  maga 
11    in  v.ilti 


ordi  r  tn  gel  luih  magazini    and  this  bonk   for  10c. 


mi  must   send    that    an 


Tins  utter 
.<).  and  in 
atelv. 


CORRECT     ENGLISH     PUBLISHING     CO. 

011       RAND-McNALLY      BUILDING.       CHICAGO. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Part  III  of  the  Elementary  Course  in  Practical  Science 
contains  illustrations  of  many  simple  experiments  that 
can  be  performed  in  any  school,  with  directions  for 
manipulation.  (Price  6d.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet 
Street,  London,  E.  C.) 

Part  IV  of  Philips'  Junior  Course  of  Comparative 
Geography  deals  with  the  development  of  the  continents 
of  North  America  and  Asia,  their  size,  surface  character- 
istics, vegetation,  products,  political  divisions,  etc.,  with 
illustrations  and  maps.  (Price  iod..  Geo.  Philip  &  Son, 
32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.) 

A  new  edition  of  the  complete  Junior  Course  of  Com- 
parative Geography  (including  Parts  I-VI)  is  now  pub- 
lished (cloth,  pages  392,  price  3s.  6d.)  The  book  is  com- 
pact and  useful,  starting  with  the  well-known  every-day 
phenomena  of  the  learner's  world  and  gradually  deducing 
principles  that  he  may  apply  to  the  home  country,  and 
then  to  other  lands  more  and  more  unlike  his  own.  A 
logical  order  is  followed  throughout,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  text  and  all  maps  and  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  ensured 
by  a  complete  series  of  questions.  (Geo.  Philip  &  Son, 
32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.) 

The  Finger  Play  Readers,  Parts  one  and  two,  make  a 
very  successful  attempt  to  connect  the  kindergarten  and 
first-year  reading.  They  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
bookmaker's  art,  well  bound,  clearly  printed,  and  aptiy 
illustrated.  The  subject  matter  is  from  the  child's  sur- 
roundings— children,  pets,  flowers,  domestic  animals,  etc. 
The  lessons  are  based  on  kindergarten  games  and  songs, 
yet  any  mother  can  use  the  book  without  special  training. 
It  is  a  source  of  delight  to  the  child.  It  develops  a  system 
of  phonics  from  the  outset,  the  sounds  and  letters  being 
imperceptibly  acquired.  Familiar  kindergarten  rhymes, 
easily  learned,  form  a  foundation.  A  teacher's  edition 
gives  explicit  help  for  the  acting  of  each  finger  play  and 
for  the  development  of  each  word  and  sound.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  bright,  pleasing  and  artistic  pictures, 
some  of  them  coloured.  (Cloth,  134  pages,  price  35  cents 
each  part.  Teacher's  edition  50  cents.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  publishers,   Boston). 

In  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Long's  Text-Book  on  English  Literature, 
he  attempts  to  show  the  literary  ideals  of  the  English 
people  in  order  that  we  may  better  understand  their  life 
and  history,  and  to  interest  readers  in  literature  itself, 
not  in  what  has  been  written  about  it.  The  book  com- 
prises a  brief  summary  of  historical  events  and  social  con- 
ditions of  each  period,  a  study  of  various  literary  epochs, 
a  biography  of  every  important  writer,  a  study  of  his  best 
work,  with  selections,  an  untechnical  discussion  of  each 
writer's  work,  summaries,  questions,  etc.,  for  the  student's 
use.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work.  As  to 
its  spirit,  the  author  throughout  lays  emphasis  on  the  de- 
lights of  literature  and  its  power  as  an  inspiration  and 
enjoyment.  lie  seems  to  know  what  interests  young 
readers  and  what  they  are  capable  of  appreciating.  He 
seems  to  think,  perhaps  justly,  that  teachers  lay  too  much 
stress  on  second-hand  criticism,  passed  down  from  book 
to  book,  and  that  they   set  their  pupils  to   searching    for 


figures  of  speech  and  elements  of  style,  much  as  if  the 
great  books  of  the  world  were  subject  to  chemical  analysis. 
The  book  is  well  printed  and  illustrated,  the  most  artistic 
illustrations  being  the  frontispiece  of  the  "  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  "  and  "  Sir  Galahad."  (Cloth,  pages  582.  Ginn 
&  Company,  publishers,  Boston). 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Changes  made  in  the  High  School  Programme  of  Nova 
Scotia,  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  April, 
1909.  To  go  into  effect  immediately  for  the  school  year 
ending  July,   1910. 

(14)  A  candidate  who  has  taken  Latin  in  Grade  IX, 
may  take  the  IX  French  paper  instead  of  the  regular  one 
in  Grade  X,  and  the  X  French  paper  in  Grade  XI,  pro- 
vided a  70  or  60  per  cent,  mark  is  made  respectively  for  a 
Teacher's  or  a  High  School  Pass  in  each  case. 
GRADE  XI. 

Physics.— The  chapters  on  either  (a)  Light  and  Sound, 
or  (b)  Electricity,  to  be  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  text, 
alternative  questions  to  be  given  on   (a)   and   (b). 

Practical  Mathematics. — To  be  known  as  Trigono- 
metry and  Mensuration.  As  in  Murray's  Essentials  of 
Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  excepting  Chapter  XI. 

GRADE  XII. 
(Leaving   Examination). 

(Nine  papers  out  of  fifteen  on  the  following  twelve  sub- 
jects constitute  a  full  course.  The  following  subjects  are 
imperative :  English,  two  foreign  languages,  one  mathe- 
matical and  one  scientific  subject;  except  that  those  who 
take  both  Latin  and  Greek  may  omit  the  scientific  subject, 
and  those  who  make  an  average  of  70  on  English,  with  5 
more  on  each  of  the  marks  and  averages  determining  the 
respective  regular  passes,  may  omit  foreign  languages). 

English. — (a)  Bradley's  The  Making  of  English  may 
be  taken  instead  of  Lounsbury,  which  will  be  dropped 
after  next  examination,  (b)  Chaucer's  Tales  to  be  omit- 
ted. 

Latin. —  (6)  For  Cicero  substitute  Caesar's  De  Bell. 
Gall.,  Books  IV  and  V ;  and  for  /  'ergil's  Aeneid,  Books 
11  and   HI,  substitute  Books  I  and  II. 

Greek. — Homers   Iliad   to  be   omitted. 

French. — Moliere's  L'Avare   to  be  omitted. 

Algebra. — ■  As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra. 
Chapters  1  to  end  of  18,  and  35,  omitting  *  paragraphs. 

Geometry. — As  in  Hall  and  Stevens:  (a)  Definitions  of 
V  and  introductions  to  VI;  (b)  VI  with  exercises  to 
"  Theorems  and  Examples  "  on  VI ;  (c)  Definitions  and 
pioved  exercises  in  "Theorems  and  Examples"  on  VI; 
(</)  XI  without  exercises;  (<?)  Wentworth's  Analytical 
Geometry.  Chapters  I,  2  and  3. 

Trigonometry. — (<i)  Plane  as  in  Murray's  Plane  and 
Spherical,  (b)  Spherical  as  in  Murray's  Plane  and 
Spherical,  Chapters  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

A.  H.  MacKAY, 

Secretary  C.  P.  I. 
Education  Office,  Halifax.   N.   S., 
30th  August,  1909. 
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HYLOPLATE  BLACKBOARDS  —  Have  no  equal,  being  light  to  handle,  easy  to  put  up  and 
unbreakable.  They  come  in  slabs  not  over  12  ft.  long  and  3  ft.,  3$  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide.  We  guarantee 
them  to  give  satisfaction.     Special  price  on  application. 

JOHNSTON'S   MAPS  are  the  best.     Write  us  for  special  price  of  what  you  want. 

NEW  CHART  BIRDS  OF  CANADA  — Over  80  birds  in  colors.  The  finest  chart  ever  published. 
Size  30  x  42  inches.     Sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $3.00. 

THE   GEO.    M.   HENDRY   CO.,    LIMITED, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

The   Stclnberger   Hendry  Co.,    The    Dominion   School   Supply  Co.,    and    Western   School   Supply  Co., 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  are  usinc  CHAPMAN  S  LOOSE  LEAF  NOTE  BOOKS 

WHAT  TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM:— 

"  In  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Science  we  find  them  absolutely  indispensable." 

"  Nothing  could  persuade  us  to  return  to  the  old  methods." 

"  They  are  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  teacher." 

"  Greatly  beneficial  to  students  who  use  them  intelligently." 

"The  most  satisfactory  Note-books  we  have  ever  used." 

"Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for." 

'  They  give  good  satisfaction — have  no  hesitation  in  recommenuing  them." 
"  We  would  not  like  to  be  without  them." 
"  They  are  excellent  for  systematic  work." 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  better." 

IN  USE  IN  NEARLY  ALL  ONTARIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

YOU  should  have   them — if  you  are   not  familiar  with  them,  write  for  samples.     Free  to 

Teachers.    State  subjects  interested  in. 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co. 

Halifax,  Wholesale  Agents.  London,    Canada 

OFFICIAL    NOTICES  ^'K    usc  °'  hoggin's  Grammar   shall   begin   at  once,  as 

all  texts  in    Elementary   English   Grammar  cover  substan- 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  lially  the  same  ground. 

.,..,,  ,    ,         ,      ,  ,,,.■>  Harcourt's    Copv    Hooks   are    to   be    used   cxclusil'cly    in 

After  the  beginning  of  the  school  year   mio-ii,   Hall  &  ,    ,  .,  "      . 

every  school,  but  anv  pupil  who  has  not  finished  the  work 
Stevens  Geometry   shall   be  used   exclusively   in   all  public       in  ]l|s  ,.,„,  copy  ,)(1„k  mav  t,,mpk.K.  it 

schools    in    this    Province,   but   during    the   present    school  yy    ^    r\RXER 

year  it  shall  be  used   for   beginners  and  for  those  pupils  Chief  Superintendent   Education. 

who  have  not  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject  Education   Office,    1'rcdericton,    X.    B., 

The   Normal   School   Einal   and   Entrance  Examinations  September  2nd,   ioc»i. 

and    the    University    Matriculation    Examinations    shall   be  


based  in   1910  upon    Ilamblin   Smith's  Geometry,  but   not  The    Spanish    military    operations    in      Northern 

thereafter.  Africa,  though    at    first    merely   an    expedition    to 

All    teachers    arc    requested    to    use     Hall    &    Stevens  punish  certain  tribesmen,  arc  taking  more  the   form 

Geometry  as  a  hand-book   for  purposes  of  reference  and  of  a  war  against  Morocco.      France  has  announced 

comparison  in  the  work  of  any  grade.  its  intention  not  to  interfere. 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
DuplicatinglSystemsi^ 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
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Send  for  catalogue. 
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A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS  1 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  I 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  Life  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Lif*  Association. 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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Hereafter  the  Review  will  be  published  on  or 
about  the  tenth  of  each  month.  This  arrangement 
is  most  convenient  from  several  points  of  view  and 
it  is  hoped  may  be  satisfactory  to  readers. 


A  correspondent  writes :  "In  October  of  this 
year  at  the  annual  fie'd  day  sports  in  a  western  city 
the  chairman  of  school  trustees  in  the  presence  of 
some  hundreds  of  children  smoked  cigarettes.     Tt 


is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  tiling  could  take 
place  in  a  civilized  country,  in  the  presence  of  child- 
ren, and  that  an  intelligent  man  in  such  a  responsi- 
ble position  could  so  far  forget  the  rules  of  good 
manners."  The  Review  agrees  with  this  opinion. 
If  teachers  and  school  officers  must  smoke  let  it 
not  be  done  in  public  places  or  in  the  presence  of 
children.  That  practice  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
morals  or  decency. 


The  official  notices  from  our  education  depart- 
ments published  in  the  Review  from  time  to  time 
should  be  carefully  read  by  teachers.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  official  notices  in  this  month's  Review, 
especially  those  referring  to  the  number  of  teaching 
days  in  which  many  teachers  make  mistakes.  Th: 
notice  from  Dr.  Mac  Kay  is  made  necessary  by  the 
non-appearance  of  the  October  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, the  publication  of  which  is  delayed. 


It  is  hoped  that  some  important  recommendations 
made  at  the  St.  John  County  Teachers'  Institute 
will  take  shape  in  the  near  future.  These  were  that 
a  miscellaneous  school  or  department  (not  a  dull 
pupils'  school )  should  he  established  for  backward 
pupils  who  fail  to  grade;  that  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  pupil  to  deprive  him  of  his  recess;  that  regular 
visitations  of  the  city  schools  lie  made  by  a  health 
officer  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
there  be  a  supervisor  of  music  for  schools. 

THERE  are  several  seasonable  contributions  and 
other  selected  articles  which  are  held  over  for  next 
month.  Contributors  should  be  as  concise  as  pos- 
sible. Their  subject  may  seem  of  great  importance 
to  them,  but  there  are  <  ther  subjects  not  less 
important.  The  December  Review,  to  be  published 
en  the  tenth,  will  consist  of  thirty-two  pages  and  a 
fine  Christinas  Supplement  Picture. 
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Drawing. 

There  are  few  subjects  in  our  school  course  of 
greater  practical  utility  than  drawing  and  few  that 
have  the  power  of  appealing  in  a  greater  degree  to 
the  interest,  activity  and  originality  of  pupils.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  perhaps  no  subject  that  is 
left  more  to  chance  or  to  the  caprice  or  indolence 
of  teachers  than  drawing. 

The  capable  instructors  in  our  normal  schools  are 
doing  much  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  the  young 
teachers  who  graduate  year  after  year  are  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  subject  and 
have  acquired  considerable  skill  and  facility  in 
teaching  it. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman,  instructor  of  drawing  in 
the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School,  held  for  two 
hours  the  rapt  attention  of  the  Restigouche  County 
teachers  a  few  weeks  ago  in  an  illustrative  address, 
replete  with  many  valuable  suggestions.  His  audi- 
ence was  toned  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest  and 
asked  .questions  freely.  This  inspired  Mr.  Hager- 
man as  it  does  every  teacher.  He  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  result  must  be  a  great  stimulus 
in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  a  county,  where, 
Inspector  Mersereau  assures  us,  are  to  be  found 
a  score  or  more  of  teachers,  that  include  some  of 
the  most  earnest  in  the  world. 

The  interest  aroused  by  Mr.  Hagerman  in  Resti- 
gouche suggests  the  thought  that  the  instructors  of 
drawing  in  our  normal  schools  might  do  a  useful 
work  by  attending  all  local  institutes  and  giving 
illustrative  lessons  (not  papers — we  have  had 
enough  of  theory)  on  drawing.  Although  excellent 
instruction  has  been  given  in  our  normal  schools 
on  that  subject  the  results  have  not  been  equal  in 
measure  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  Drawing 
is  poorly  taught  in  most  of  our  schools,  especially 
in  the  country  where  the  opportunity,  and  the  in- 
spiration caught  from  the  contact  with  nature 
appeal  strongly  to  the  children.  The  teachers  who 
go  out  of  the  normal  schools  with  some  enthusiasm 
to  teach  this  subject  find  difficulties  in  the  way  and 
grow  lukewarm.  After  trial  and  failure  they  are 
more  receptive  to  the  efforts  of  their  drawing 
master  to  arouse  them  to  a  fresh  interest  in  this 
subject. 


Nova  Scotia  Technical  College. 

Nova  Scotia  is  making  rapid  strides  in  industrial 
education.  The  opening  of  the  new  Technical 
College,  at  Halifax,  which  began  its  work  on  the 
29th  September,  is  a  notable  event  in  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  province.  In  this  college, 
which  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  the  city 
and  which  has  a  capable  and  enthusiastic  principal, 
aided  by  an  exceptionally  fine  staff  of  assistants, 
any  lad  in  Nova  Scotia  may  get  a  training  in  any 
of  the  four  great  branches  of  civil,  mining,  electrical 
or  mechanical  engineering.  Added  to  this,  evening 
classes  in  technical  education  for  young  men  and 
women  have  been  opened  in  Halifax,  Amherst, 
New  Glasgow,  Sydney  and  other  centres  in  the 
province. 

For  years  past  a  commendable  interest  has  been 
shown  by  the  young  men  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  im- 
prove themselves  in  technical  knowledge  either  by 
acquiring  it  in  colleges  abroad  or  by  the  medium  of 
correspondence  schools.-  Neither  of  these  has 
proved  satisfactory.  By  the  first  the  province  has 
lost  many  of  its  brightest  young  men,  whose  services 
have  been  secured  by  other  countries ;  and  the 
correspondence  school  is  far  less  effective  than  the 
inspiration  of  a  live  working  teacher.  All  honour. 
then,  to  the  far  sighted  policy  of  the  educational 
men  and  rulers  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  have  made  it 
possible  for  young  men  to  secure  such  training  in 
their  own  province  with  the  prospect  of  their  re- 
maining to  help  build  up  its  industries  and  develop 
its  resources.  » 

The  Halifax  Recorder,  after  referring  to  the 
opening,  has  this  to  say  regarding  the  work  and  the 
future  of  the  new  college: 

....  Every  student  will  be  taught  just  those  things 
that  are  needed  by  him  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  his 
trade,  and  nothing  will  be  forced  upon  him  which,  though 
valuable  in  itself,  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  his  business 
in  life.  Not  to  make  more  tradesmen,  but  better  trades- 
men, will  be  the  motto  and  the  aim  of  the  course 

The  Murray  Government  has  done  many  things  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people,  but  none  of  its  acts  are  more  com- 
mendable, more  disarming  to  all  criticism,  than  the  found- 
ing of  this  eminently  useful  and  practical  institution,  and 
placing  at  the  head  thereof  a  gentleman  of  Professor 
Sexton's  knowledge,  ability,  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Be- 
ginning with  over  two  hundred  students,  what  shall  we 
say  of  it  ten  years  hence? 


The  world  is  not  down  on  you,  it  is  too  busy. 


Faithfulness  in  little  things  fits  one  for  heroism 
when  the  great  trials  come. — Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
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Is  It  True  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review : 

Dear  Dr.  Hay:  I  want  you  to  say  through  your 
paper  that  in  the  West  trustees  have  almost  lost 
faith  in  the  honour  and  principle  of  teachers. 
Teachers,  in  coming  West,  show  for  the  most  part 
an  entire  absence  of  regard  for  a  moral  promise 
made  to  a  teacher's  agency  or  to  trustees.  It  is 
indeed  a  hard  thing  to  say ;  but  it  will  do  good. 
I  have  become  almost  skeptical  as  to  the  honesty 
of  teachers,  and  have  had  to  defend  them  to  trustees 
with  all  sorts  of  reasons.  If  I  am  speaking 
strongly,  it  is  not  stronger  than  the  facts ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  and  your  readers  will  forgive  my  straight- 
forwardness. 

It  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  coming  into  a 
new  country,  they  are  advised  by  even  inspectors 
not  to  keep  their  moral  engagements,  but  to  look  out 
for  personal  interests  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
For  instance  a  good  school  is  waiting  a  teacher 
fifteen  miles  from  a  town.  An  agency  wires  for 
that  teacher,  and  the  district  secretary  is  told  to 
meet  her.  She  comes,  but  sees  a  better  opening  ere 
she  reaches  her  destination,  and  the  trustees  who 
have  opened  the  way  for  her  entrance  to  western 
life  go  back  open-handed.  Sad,  isn't  it,  that  our 
teachers  should  do  this  in  hundreds  of  cases? 

W.  R.  Shaw. 

Nelson,  B.  C,  Oct.  15,  1909. 

[Rumors  of  like  character  have  come  to  our  ears, 
but  we  hope  they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Review  has  found  teachers,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, honourable  in  their  dealings  and  ready  to 
fulfil  their  engagements.  We  publish  our  corre- 
spondent's letter  because  he  writes  under  his  own 
name  and  because  he  is  perfectly  frank  and  kind  in 
the  matter. — Editor.] 


Last  year  more  than  13,000,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter  were  sent  to  the  United  States  Dead-Letter 
Office,  a  large  portion  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
livered because  of  carelessness  in  writing  addresses. 
This  has  led  to  the  printing  of  some  advice  on  a 
slip  of  paper  which  is  placed  in  every  letter  that  is 
returned.  The  advice  reads:  1.  Use  ink  in  address- 
ing letters  or  other  mail  matter.  2.  Write  plainly 
the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  street  and  num- 
ber, post-office  and  state.  3.  Place  your  name  and 
address  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  the 
envelope. 


Gelatin  Printing  Pad. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  occasionally,  if 
not  frequently,  desire  to  multiply  a  copy  of  an 
examination  paper  or  a  piece  of  music,  a  map  or  a 
drawing.  The  gelatin  pad  is  an  inexpensive  and — 
for  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  copies — a  satisfactory 
means  of  making  the  multiplication.  In  this  con- 
nection the  kindness  of  the  editor  permits  me  to 
fulfil  a  promise  made  to  some  of  the  students  at 
the  Rural  Science  School,  Truro,  namely,  to  give 
the  recipe  for  such  pad  with  instructions  for 
making  and  using  it. 

I  >issolve  one-quarlcr  pound  of  gelatin  over  night  in  one 
pint  of  water. 

On  the  next  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  complete 
add  one  pint  of  glycerin. 

Stir  the  mixture,  and  heat  it  in  a  saucepan  to  the  boil- 
ing temperature. 

Pour  out  in  a  flat  pan  8  inches  by  10  inches,  or  larger. 

While  cooling  is  proceeding,  use  a  needle  to  prick  the 
air  bubbles  that  will  appear.  If  left  undisturbed  for  a 
few   hours,  the  pad  will  be  smooth  and  firm  enough  to  use. 

\\  rite  distinctly,  on  any  kind  of  writing  paper,  with  a 
coarse  pen  and  suitable  ink .  "  Hektograph  "  or  "  Trans- 
fer."    Ordinary  copying  ink  will  not  do. 

Let  the  writing  dry  for  from  two  to  five  minutes.  Do 
not  use  blotting  paper  to  dry  it. 

Wry  slightly  dampen  the  surface  of  the  pad  with  a 
squeezed-out  sponge,  and  remove  the  surplus  moisture 
with,  a  soft  cloth. 

Now  press  the  written  side  of  the  air-dried  copy  firmly 
and  evenly  on  the  pad,  and  allow  it  to  remain  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  As  a  rule,  the  longer  time  will  give  you 
a  larger  number   of  copies. 

Proceed  at  once  to  print.  A  pliable  paper  takes  the 
impression  better  than  a  stiff  one.  The  hand,  or  a  cloth, 
should  be  pressed  over  the  back  of  each  page  when  it  is 
a-printing. 

When  the  printing  is  finished,  use  a  sponge  squeezed 
out  of  tepid  water  to  wash  off  the  pad.  The  writing  is 
thus  only  partially  removed,  but  in  time  it  sinks  in  and 
becomes,  usually  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  ready  for 
another  copy. 

When  the  pad  becomes  rough  or  dirty,  it  is  renewed 
by  placing  the  pan  on  the  hot  stove  and  melting  the 
gelatin  again. 

Instead  of  a  pan  filled  to  the  depth  of  an  inch 
or  thereabout  I  have  used  franfed  slates.  Two, 
three  or  four  large  slates  may  be  filled  to  the  depth 
of  an  eighth  of  an  inch  with  even  less  material  than 
is  proposed  for  the  pan.  These  will  be  found  con- 
venient should  one  wish  to  print  several  different 
papers  in  the  same  hour. 

J.  Dkarness. 
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Are  Our  Wild  Birds  Becoming  Scarce? 

By  Wm.  H.  Moore. 
This  question  is  a  poser.     In  the  case  of  some 
species  it  can  be  easily  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
with  others  a  negative  answer  would  be  correct. 

Some  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  supply  of 
our  birds  are  climatic,  and  human.  That  climatic 
conditions  affect  the  numbers  of  birds  and  bird 
travel  is  easily  understood  by  those  who  study  the 
habits  of  birds.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  nice 
warm  period  in  the  month  of  April.  Many  birds 
of  several  species  will  come  north  in  goodly  num- 
bers. If  the  warm  period  is  of  two  or  three  days 
duration  and  early  in  the  month  these  travellers  are 
not  in  so  much  of  a  hurry  as  they  would  be  later  in 
the  season.  Some  would  pass  on  northward  and 
we  would  see  them  no  more. 

If  this  short  warm  spell  be  followed  by  a  cold 
period  of  two  weeks  or  more,  what  happens?  Had 
the  first  wave  of  migration  moved  past  our  field  of 
observation  the  chances  are  that  every  few  of  the 
same  species  still  south  of  us  would  reach  us  for 
the  summer  season ;  for  by  the  time  the  next  warm 
period  comes  they  may  have  begun  nesting  and  stay 
through  the  nesting  period. 

Then  again,  if  the  early  migrants  only  get  as  far 
northward  as  to  bring  them  within  our  field  of 
observations,  they  may  be  detained  by  climatic  con- 
ditions until  they  have  begun  to  think  seriously  of 
family  affairs  and  settle  down  with  us  and  rear 
their  broods  in  our  locality.  Then  on  the  next 
wave  of  migration  their  numbers  are  increased  by 
still  others  of  the  same  species  and  there  is  with  us 
an  abundance  of  certain  species.  A  few  years  ago 
migration  was  so  regulated  that  for  two  seasons 
the  robins  (Merula  migratoria)  were  so  numerous 
that  a  neighbour  remarked,  there  was  hardly  a 
bush  for  each  pair  to  nest  in. 

Climatic  conditions  may  so  affect  insect  life  also 
that  the  supply  of  insects  may  be  either  great  or 
small,  and  thus  insectivorous  birds  are  with  us  in 
greater  or  less  numbers.  So  we  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  data  for  a  great  many  years  in 
order  to  arrive  really  at  any  fair  conclusion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  numbers  of  our  birds  are  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  from  climatic  conditions 
alone. 

Now  let  us  see  how  man  affects  the  supply. 
Without  a  doubt  the  game  birds  are  decreasing  in 
numbers,  they  are  so  persistently  hunted  and  killed 
by  man.     Some  species  that  nest  in  swampy  ground 


have  had  to  move  onward  as  the  march  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  has  drained  those  wet  places 
and  so  restricted  the  extent  of  territory  available 
for  breeding  purposes.  This  is  also  the  case  in  re- 
gard to  those  places  where  food  could  be  found  in 
abundance  for  some  species.  But  if  man  has 
helped  exterminate  some  birds  he  has  helped  extend 
the  range  and  numbers  of  some  others. 

Many  of  the  birds  of  our  fields  must  have  in- 
creased in  numbers  since  the  advent  of  the  agri- 
culturist in  America,  because  the  area  available  for 
feeding  and  breeding  must  certainly  have  increased. 
The  birds  of  the  upland  meadows  and  waysides 
must  now  be  in  greater  numbers  than  before  there 
were  such  meadows. 

Where  man  grows  fruits  and  grains  new  insect 
pests  come  in  and  live,  and  thus  more  food  is 
available  for  the  birds.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  birds  of  eastern  America  are  each  year  slowly 
moving  northeastward,  increasing  their  range  and 
adapting  themselves  to  their  new  environments. 

In  another  way  the  march  of  civilization  has  in- 
creased the  range  and  numbers  of  birds.  All  have 
noticed  the  swarms  of  swallows  that  live  about 
some  barns.  They  must  be  more  plentiful  here  than 
before  there  were  such  places  available  for  nesting 
sites.  ;•.; ;  I 

To  sum  up  the  whole  question,- -we  find  that 
while  some  birds  have  decreased  in  numbers  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  others  are  more  numerous  than 
they  were  a  century  ago.  It  is  possible  that  a  bird 
student  observing  faithfully  for  a  score  or  more  of 
years  in  a  single  locality  may  determine  whether  or 
not  the  birds  in  that  locality  are  increasing  or  de- 
creasing in  both  numbers  and  species. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  in  which  Mr.  Moore 
has  opened  in  such  an  interesting  way  the  causes 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  birds  the  Review  has 
obtained  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Ora  Willis  Knight. 
author  of  that  valuable  book  for  our  bird  students 
"  The  Birds  of  Maine."  In  submitting  the  proofs 
of  Mr.  Moore's  article  to  Dr.  Knight  the  Review 
invited  him  to  give  from  his  wide  knowledge  and 
experience  of  bird  life,  any  further  data  bearing  on 
this  important  question.  In  reply  he  states  that  he 
fully  agrees  with  the  general  tenor  of  Mr.  Moore's 
article,  and  adds: 

"  The  whole  subject  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
numbers  of  our  native  birds  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.     Those  species,  which  are  capable  of 
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adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and,  as  the 
woods  are  cut  away,  will  select  new  nesting  situa- 
tions and  adapt  themselves  to  a  change  of  food, 
will  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  provided  they 
are  protected  from  ruthless  slaughter  by  the  small 
boy  and  the  Italian  pot-hunter.  On  the  other  hand 
birds  not  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  changed 
conditions  will  recede  with  the  cutting  off  of  the 
forests  or  the  settling  of  the  prairie  lands  of  the 
Canadian  northwest,  and  ultimately  become  extinct 
unless  strenuous  measures  for  their  protection  are 
adopted.  In  the  adaptable  class  I  may  cite  as  an 
example  the  cliff  swallow,  while  in  this  class  of 
birds  not  readily  meeting  changed  conditions  we 
will  find  many  if  not  all  of  the  game  birds,  and  the 
best  example  of  all  of  this  class  is  the  pileated 
woodpecker. 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  an  almost  unvarying  rule 
that  adult  birds  return  each  summer  to  the  same 
region  and  generally  to  the  same  identical  spot  to 
nest.  Their  young  often  do  likewise,  returning  to 
the  region  where  they  were  reared,  although  many 
voting  birds  select  new  localities  thus  aiding  in  the 
extension  of  the  range  of  a  species.  Of  course 
birds  arc  utterly  dependent  on  a  good  food  supply, 
and  failing  to  find  such  will  seek  places  where  it 
may  be  found.  This  accounts  for  changes  in  range 
to  a  certain  degree,  while  the  natural  increase  is 
also  responsible.  Sometime:  we  arc  in  a  spot 
through  just  the  right  period  of  time  to  watch  the 
influx  and  increase  of  a  species.  In  the  early 
nineties  only  a  very  few  pair  of  meadow  larks 
nested  near  Rangor.  In  1893,  I  knew  of  only  one 
pair,  while  a  couple  of  years  later  T  knew  of  three 
pairs  nesting  here.  They  have  mdnal'y  increased, 
until  last  August  C1909)  they  were  scattered 
through  the  Renobscot  Valley  from  Oldtown  to 
Charleston,  and  I  saw  one  flock  of  over  a  hundred 
including  old  and  voting  near  Corinth.  They  were 
also  reported  bv  Mrs.  F.ckstrom  as  having  crossed 
the  Renobscot  River  and  being  seen  in  Rrewer  for 
the  first  time  in  1009.  Rivers  running  in  a  general 
north  and  south  direction  retard  the  spread  of  a 
species  for  some  time,  and  such  rivers  are  generally 
not  crossed  in  seeking  an  extension  of  range  until 
a  good  reserve  is  massed  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
meadow  lark  is  another  species  increasing  in  num- 
bers here  with  the  cutting  away  of  the  woods  and 
the  spread  of  civilization.  The  Raltimore  oriole  is 
also  a  bird  which  has  appeared  in  central  Maine 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living." 


Lessons  in  English  Literature.— XIII. 

By  Eleanoh  Robinson. 
The  "  Faerie  Queene." — Continued. 

The  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 

While  St.  George  was  passing  through  these 
adventures,  poor,  unhappy  Una,  whom  he  had 
deserted,  was  wandering  through  deserts  and  for- 
ests in  search  of  him.  One  day,  very  weary  of  the 
hard  journey,  she  lay  down  to  rest  on  the  grass  in 
the  shade.    She  was  so  beautiful  that 

Her  angel's  face 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven   shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  p'ace : 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

A  fierce  lion  rushed  out  of  the  wood  to  devour 
her,  but  seeing  her  loveliness,  he  forgot  his  fury, 
licked  her  feet  and  her  lily  hands,  and  when  she 
went  on  her  way  walked  by  her  side  to  protect  her. 

The   Lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  guard 

Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard. 

The  noble  beast  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  devotion,  for  while  Una  was  sleeping 
in  a  little  country  hut,  a  wicked  thief  came  and 
would  have  killed  her,  but  that  the  lion  tore  him 
in  pieces.  Una  had  to  flee  away  again,  and  as  she 
was  toiling  wearily  along,  what  was  her  joy  to  see, 
as  she  thought,  her  own  true  Knight,  St,  George, 
riding  towards  her!  She  welcomed  him  with  de- 
light, and  they  rode  on  together  very  happily,  while 
he  assured  her  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  had 
left  her,  but  that  he  had  gone  to  do  battle  with  a 
robber  and  oppressor.  He  swore  that  he  would 
never  leave  her  again,  but  would  always  be  her 
faithful  defender.  They  had  not  ridden  far,  how- 
ever, when  the  third  of  the  terrible  band  of 
brothers.  Sans  Lov.  came  riding  fiercely  against 
them.  He  attacked  the  Red  Cross  shield  and  sent 
its  bearer  crashing  to  the  ground.  Una  begged  for 
her  Knight's  life,  but  when  his  helmet  was  unlaced, 
behold!  it  was  not  St.  George  at  all,  but  the  wicked 
old  magician,  Archimago,  in  disguise.  Sans  Lay 
left  him  lying  on  the  ground  and  carried  off  Una. 
after  killing  her  faithful  lion,  who  fought  bravely 
in  her  defence.  Put  Una  was  rescued  by  a  band 
of  faeries  and  satvrs.  who  treated  her  kinH'v.  and 
adored  her  for  her  beautv  and  goodness.  She  w^s 
found  among  them  by  a  great  hunter,  Satvrane. 
who  loved  her,  and  was  happv  in  her  company : 
hut  when  she  told  him  her  grief  he  unselfishly  led 
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her  out  of  the  woods  of  the  Satyrs  and  back  to  the 
open  plain.  Here  they  met  a  weary  looking  pilgrim, 
who  was  really  Archimago  in  another  disguise  and 
with  another  false  tale.  He  told  them  that  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  was  dead,  slain  by  a  heathen  knight, 
and  that  if  they  went  on  they  would  find  the 
murderer  washing  his  wounds  in  a  fountain. 
Satyrane  dashed  on,  and  at  the  fountain  found 
Sans  Loy  and  fell  upon  him  furiously.  Una,  who 
was  almost  fainting  with  grief,  came  up  more  slowly, 
and  when  she  saw  them  fighting  she  fled  in  terror. 
She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  met  her  own 
Dwarf,  leading  St.  George's  horse  with  all  his 
armour  piled  upon  its  back.  Thinking  that  St. 
George  must  indeed  be  dead,  she  fell  to  the  ground 
in  despair.  But  the  Dwarf  told  her  all  the  truth — 
how  her  knight  had  been  deceived  and  that  he  was 
now  a  prisoner  in  Orgoglio's  dungeon.  Her  heart 
was  nearly  broken,  but  she  rose  up  resolving  to  go 
on  and  find  him,  living  or  dead. 

And  now,  at  her  time  of  sorest  need,  Prince 
Arthur  came  in  sight,  followed  by  his  gentle  squire, 
Timias.  The  Prince  was  all  glorious  in  shining 
armour  with  the  dragon  crest,  and  with  his  diamond 
shield  that  blazed  like  the  sun.  Armour,  shield,  and 
sword  had  all  been  made  for  him  by  the  great 
enchanter,  Merlin.  To  this  brave  prince  Una  told 
all  her  sad  story,  and  he  cheered  her  heart  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  not  leave  her  until  he  had  set 
free  her  knight.  So  they  rode  on  to  Orgoglio's 
castle.  The  gates  were  shut  fast  and  no  one  ap- 
peared to  answer  their  summons ;  but  Arthur's 
Squire  took  from  his  belt  a  little  gold  bugle  hung 
with  tassels.  This  was  a  magic  horn ;  it  could  be 
heard  for  three  miles.  Everyone  who  heard  it 
trembled  for  fear,  and  all  gates  and  doors  flew  open 
at  its  blast.  So  now,  when  the  squire  blew, 
Orgog'io's  castle  shook,  every  gate  swung  open,  and 
the  giant  himself  came  rushing  out  in  dread. 
Behind  him  came  the  false  Duessa,  riding  on  her 
many-headed  beast.  Orgoglio  attacked  the  Prince, 
and  there  was  a  fearful  fight.  When  Duessa  saw 
that  the  giant  was  in  danger,  she  rode  at  Prince 
Arthur,  but  the  faithful  squire  threw  himself  in 
between  to  save  his  master.  Duessa  sprinkled  him 
with  poison  from  a  golden  cup,  and  all  his  strength 
left  him,  so  that  he  fell  back.  Arthur  cut  off  one  of 
the  beast's  many  heads,  and  at  this  the  giant  came  at 
him  again.  But  the  diamond  shield  was  so  dazzling 
that  he  could  not  face  it,  nor  fight  at  all,  and 
Arthur  slew  him.     Then  they  went  into  the  castle 


to  find  St.  George,  but  at  first  no  living  person  was 
to  be  seen.  At  length  they  found  the  doorkeeper,  a 
feeble,  nearly  blind  old  man  carrying  a  bunch  of 
rusty  keys;  his  name  was  Ignorance,  and  to  every 
question  he  answered  only,  "  I  can  not  tell."  So 
they  went  on  searching,  and  at  last,  in  a  little 
dungeon,  they  discovered  St.  George,  half  dead 
from  his  long  captivity.  The  squire  had  made 
Duessa  a  prisoner,  and  Una  said  to  spare  her  life, 
but  to  strip  her  of  her  gorgeous  robes.  So  they 
did,  and  when  all  her  rich  garments  and  jewels 
were  taken  off  she  was  seen  to  be  a  hideous,  loath- 
some old  woman.  The  knights  wondered,  but  Una. 
said,  "  Such  is  the  face  of  falsehood."  Then  they 
let  Duessa  go  and  she  fled  away  to  hide  herself  in 
some  desert  place.  Una  and  the  knights  stayed  for 
some  time  in  the  castle  to  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves, for  St.  George  had  still  his  great  task  before 
him. 


Thorough  Drill  in  Essential  Subjects. 

We  recommend  the  subordination  of  highly 
diversified  and  overburdened  courses  of  study  in 
the  grades  to  a  thorough  drill  in  essential  subjects ; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  an  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  instruction.  The  qomplaints  of 
business  men  that  pupils  from  the  schools  are  in- 
accurate in  results  and  careless  of  details  is  a 
criticism  that  should  be  removed.  The  principles 
of  sound  and  accurate  training  are  as  fixed  as 
natural  laws  and  should  be  insistently  followed. 
Ill-considered  experiments  and  undiscriminated 
methodizing  should  be  abandoned,  and  attention 
devoted  to  the  persevering  and  continuous  drill 
necessary  for  accurate  and  efficient  training;  and 
we  hold  that  no  course  of  study  in  any  public 
school  should  be  so  advanced  or  so  rigid  as  to  pre- 
vent instruction  to  any  student,  who  may  need  it, 
in  the  essential  and  practical  parts  of  the  common 
English  branches. — Recommendation  of  N.  E.  A., 
1908. 


The  people  who  dwell  on  farms  are  the  ones 
that  rear  the  children  that  rule  the  nations.  Any- 
thing that  makes  for  the  improvement  of  their 
education  and  conditions  makes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  race.  "For  30,000  years  we  have  been 
making  efforts  to  secure  a  better  home  for  the 
children,  of  whom  the  Master  said  'of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.' — Principal  J.  W.  Robertson. 
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Analysis  of  Lycidas. 

The  following  analysis  of  "  Lycidas  "  is  from  Grade  XI 
of  the  Dalhousie,  N.  B.,  superior  school.  Criticism  is 
asked  for  from  other  eleventh  grades,  who  are  invited  to 
analyze  •>'  L'  Allegro  "  and  "'  II  Penseroso  "  through  the 
Review. 

[Those  studying  the  following  analysis  should  do  so 
with  book  in  hand,  as  it  was  necessary  to  shorten  many 
quotations  from  lack  of  space. — Editor.] 

i.  Milton's  tribute  to  King  in  the  language 
of  flowers:  (a).  Laurels — High  in  art.  (b). 
Myrtles — Constant  in  love.  (c).  Ivy  never  sere — 
Everlasting  friendship. 

2.  Milton's  regret  for  King's  unfinished  educa- 
tion: (a).  Berries,  harsh  and  crude — Immature 
mental  and  spiritual  education,  (b)  Premature 
falling  of  the  leaves — Untimely  death. 

3.  Milton's  reason  for  writing  this  poem : 

Bitter  constraint  and  sad  occasion  dear 
Compel  me  to  disturb  your  season  due. 

The  curtailing  (bitter  constraint)  of  King's 
possible  greatness  through  his  untimely  death 
(occasion  dear)  compelled  Milton  to  write  (to  dis- 
turb) only  what  greatness  King  had  manifested 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  thus  not  allowing 
Milton  or  any  other  poet  to  sing  the  greatness  of 
what  King  might  have  been  when  his  life  was 
fully  rounded  out  through  many  years  of  noble 
deeds  (season  due). 

4.  Milton's  estimate  of  King:  (a).  Class — 
Left  no  peer.  (fr).  Kind — a  great  poet.  (b).  De- 
gree of  greatness — Embalmed  in  the  nation's  litera- 
ture. 

5.  Invoking  the  aid  of  the  Muses  to  mourn  for 

King.     First  appeal  to  the  source  of  inspiration. 

Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 

That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  spring; 

Begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string. 

6.  Milton  breathes  a  prayer  to  be  thus  re- 
membered at  his  death. 

So  may  some  gentle  muse 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  destined  urn, 

And  as  he  passes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  sable  shroud! 

7.  Memories  connected  with  King:  (a).  Edu- 
cated at  the  same  college. 

For  we  were  nursed  upon  the  self-same  hill, 
Fed  by  the  same  flock  by  fountain,  shade  and  rill. 

(b).  Studied  nature  together. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  sultry  horn. 


(c).  Studied  all  night  from  books. 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night, 

Oft  till  the  star  that  orse  at  evening  bright 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  his  westering  wheel. 

(d).  Wrote  poetry  together. 

Meanwhile  the  rural  ditties  were  not  mute, 
Tempered  to  the  oaten  flute ; 
Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  clover  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long, 
And  old   Damatas  loved  to  hear  our  song. 

8.  Nature's  lament  for  King. 

But  oh,  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 
****** 

Milton  calls  upon  Nature  to  mourn  for  King, 
because  great  poets  particularly  are  Nature's 
children. 

9.  Reproving  the  Nymphs  for  their  negligence 
in  allowing  King  to  drown. 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas? 

****** 

(a).  Reason  for  reproving  the  Nymphs — 1.  Off 
duty  and  the  results.  "  Where  were  ye,  Nymphs  ?" 
2.  Possibilities  of  being  on  duty.  "  Had  ye  been 
there."  (b).  One  cannot  escape  his  fate.  "What 
could  the  Muse  herself  .  .  .  ." 

10.  Why  give  such  concern  about  study  and 
deep  thought  rather  than  have  a  good  time. 

n.     Definition  of  "Fame." 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise — 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind — 

To   scorn  delights  and   live   laborious  days. 

(a).  Positive — 1.  The  impulse  that  raises  one's 
life;  2.  The  last  weakness  to  be  blotted  out  in  noble 
mind.  (/>).  Negative — 1.  Not  a  product  of  man's 
own  growth;  2.  Not  temporary  reputation,  (c). 
How  fame  is  won — 1.  Giving  up  all  unaiding 
pleasures;  2.  Steady  hard  work.  (d).  Highest 
fame — Approval  of  God. 

12.  Second  appeal  to  the  sources  of  inspiration: 
(a).  Invoking  the  Spirit  of  Greek  poetry — "O 
fountain  Arethuse."  (b).  Invoking  the  Inspiration 
of  Virgil. 

And  thou  honoured  flood 
Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crowned  with  vocal  reeds. 

r^.     Investigation  into  the  death  of  King. 

And  listens  to  the  herald  of  the  sea 
That  came  in  Neptune's  plea. 

****** 
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Note.— King,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  Land,  was  way- 
'aid  in  the  country  called  Sea,  and  Milton  demands  of  King 
of  the  Sea,  Neptune,  that  an  investigation  be  held  con- 
cerning the  drowning  of  King.  After  the  charge  is  laid, 
Neptune  sends  his  son,  Triton,  as  his  attorney-general. 

(a).  The  accused— i.  The  waves,  "  He  asked  the 
waves;"  2.  The  winds,  "And  asked  the  felon 
winds ;"  3.  The  squalls,  "  And  questioned  every 
gust  of  rugged  winds  that  blows  from  off  each 
peaked  promontory." 

Note.— These  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  or  travellers  over 
the  sea,  are  accused  because  their  past  conduct  leads  Triton 
to  suspect  them  ;  and  being  accused  and  brought  to  trial 
they  enter  the  p'ea  "  not  guilty." 

(b).  Plea— "They  knew  not  of  his  story." 

Note. — An  accused  has  two  ways  of  escape :  I.  Plead 
not  guilty  and  allow  the  court  to  fail  to  prove  him  guilty, 
thereby  proving  that  he  is  innocent.  2.  Enter  the  plea  of 
"  not  guilty "  and  call  witnesses  to  refute  the  evidence 
brought  against  him  to  support   the  charge. 

(c).  Witness  called  for  the  defence: 
And  sage   Ilippotadcs  therr  answer  brings. 

1.  Evidence  in  favour  of  waves. 

That  not  a  blast  was  from  his  dungeon  strayed. 
Argument — Waves  owe  their  existence  to  wind. 
The  witness  Ilippotadcs,  who  is  the  master  and 
keeper  of  the  winds,  testifies  before  the  court  that 
on  the  day  of  King's  death  he  allowed  no  winds 
to  stray  from  his  keeping.  Therefore  it  is  evident 
that  the  waves  were  not  responsible  for  King's 
death. 

2.  Evidence  in  favour  of  winds —  "  No  blast  .  .  . 
strayed." 

.Argument — When  called,  Ilippotades,  the  master 
pnd  controller  of  the  winds,  swore  that  on  the  day 
of  the  trrgedv  he  held  the  winds  in  check  and  that 
none  straved  from  the  prison. 

3.  Evidence  in  favour  of  squalls. 

The  air  was  calm,  and  on  the  level  brine, 
Sleek  Panope  with  a'l  her  sisters  played. 

Argumcrt — Tn  the  first  place  the  air  was  calm, 
because  no  winds  strayed  from  the  dungeon,  there- 
fore no  squalls  were  on  the  sea.  In  the  second 
place,  Panope  and  her  sister  were,  during  that  day, 
playing  on  the  sea,  and  they  never  sported  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea  during  a  storm  or  immediately 
previous  to  a  storm. 

(d).  Verdict— 

T*  was  that   fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 

Built  in  the  eclipse,  and   rigged  with  courses  dark, 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 


14.  King  mourned  by  his  university — 

Next  Campus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing  slow,, 
His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 
Inwrought  with  figures  dim,  and  on  the  edge, 
Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  unscribed  with  v»pe. 
"  Ah  !  who  hath  reft,"  quoth  he,  "  my  dearest  pledge?  ' 

15.  Theology  in  a  nutshell. 

Last  came,  and  last  did  go, 

The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake; 

Two  massy  keys  he  bore  of  metals  twain, 

(The  golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain). 

(a).  St.  Peter  the  first  Bishop,  (b).  Bliss,  Golden 
Key— 1.  Money;  2.  Durability;  3.  Happiness;  4. 
Purity,  (c).  Woe,  Iron  Key — 1  Poverty;  2.  Rust 
and  Decay;  3.  Misery,  4.  Dross. 

16.  The  church's  lament  for  King. 

I  low  well  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  young  swain. 


\\  hat  the  church  could  give  in  exchange  for 
King:  (a).  Her  selfish  members — ■"  How  well  could 
I  have  spared."  ....  (b).  Her  worldly  members — 
"  Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make."  .... 
(c).  Her  undutiful  members — "Blind  mouths!  .  .  . 

17.  Days  of  mourning  are  over,  but  fond  re- 
membrances are  still  cherished :  "  Return,  Al- 
pheus,"  .... 

18.  Comfort  for  the  mourners  :  "  Weep  no  more, 
woeful  shepherds"  ....  (a).  King  is  not 
dead — "  For  Lycidas,  ....  is  not  dead."  .  .  .  (ft). 
Rewarded  by  being  abt  to  help  his  fellow-men — 
"  So  Lycidas  ....  mounted  high."  .  .  . 

19.  Conclusion — 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain  to  the  oaks  and  the  rills, 
While  the  still  Morn  went  out  with  sandals  gray, 
He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills, 
With  eager   thought   warbling   his  Doric  lay; 
And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropt  into  the  western  bay. 
At   'ast  he  rose,  and   touched  his  mantle  blue: 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 


Spelling  matches  are  a  commendable  feature  of 
school  work  if  properly  conducted,  and  the  tests 
made  on  words  of  our  common  vocabulary.  It's 
a  foolish  thing  to  spend  time  and  energy  of  pupils 
in  teaching  them  to  spell  a  mass  of  words  whose 
content  they  do  not  know  and  in  all  probability 
never  will  have  any  occasion  to  know. — Michigan 
Moderator  Topics. 
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November  Nature  Study. 

P.  J.  Shaw,  B.  A.,  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  N.  S. 

The  early  part  of  November  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  Dutch  bulbs  for  winter  blooming.  Tulips, 
hyacinths  and  narcissuses  may  be  obtained  from 
florists  or  seedsmen  now,  and,  planted  in  pots  or 
tin  cans,  will  give  beautiful  flowers  in  winter  when 
other  flowers  are  rare.  Tulips  and  narcissuses  may 
also  be  planted  in  beds  out  of  doors  to  bloom  in 
May.  The  four  inch  flower  pot  or  the  tomato  can 
is  a  good  size  for  bulbs  for  indoor  planting.  Place 
one  bulb  in  each  pot  with  the  top  of  the  bulb  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Moisten  the  soil  and 
set  the  potted  bulbs  in  a  cool  dark  cellar  to  remain 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  or  until  a  good  root  develop- 
ment has  taken  place.  The  bulbs  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they  do  not 
become  too  dry.  To  prevent  drying  out,  the  pots 
may  be  placed  on  the  cellar  floor  and  covered  with 
a  few  inches  of  earth.  After  the  first  of  January 
the  bulbs  may  be  brought  to  the  light  and  warmth. 
Growth  will  take  place  rapidly  now,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  they  will  be  in  full  bloom. 

Teachers  sometimes  have  bulbs  planted  in  this 
way  by  the  children  at  school.  The  bulbs  are  then 
taken  home  and  kept  according  to  directions.  The 
reports  of  the  children  on  the  developments  which 
their  bulbs  undergo  make  some  of  the  best  exercises 
in  English,  both  written  and  oral.  This  work  also 
helps  to  awaken  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  a 
sympathy  with  plants. 

Geranium  slips  taken  now  and  placed  in  tin  cans 
of  earth  either  at  home  or  at  school  furnish  inter- 
esting growing  material  for  the  children  to  watch 
and  report  upon.  How  many  kinds  of  geraniums 
are  grown  in  your  school  section? 

One  of  the  surest  and  easiest  trees  to  grow  from 
seed  is  acer  negundo  Cbox  elder).  This  tree  is  also 
quick  growing  and  hardy.  There  are  pupils  in 
schools  round  Truro  who  have  trees  of  this  species 
large  enough  to  set  out  now  which  were  started 
from  seeds  in  the  school  garden.  A  few  seeds  will 
be  supplied  free  to  teachers  who  apply  to  the 
Agricultural  College.  Truro. 


For  Friday  Afternoons. 

The  Scholar's  Fate. 

The  things  it  takes  to  educate 

A  little  child  are  truly  great, 

I  have  to  write  upon  my  slate 

How  many  times  are  six  times  eight, 

And  learn  to  figure  out  a  rate, 

And  tell  the  different  kinds  of  weight. 

Then  there  are  things  to  calculate, 

And  others  which  I  must  equate; 

And  there  are  things  to  illustrate, 

And  some  which  I  must  demonstrate. 

I  have  to  learn  most  every  date, 

Events  in  history  relate, 

And  name  each  country  and  each  state. 

My  spelling  must  be  accurate  ; 

My  lines  of  writing  must  be  straight. 

I  have  to  learn  to  meditate, 

And  also  reason  and  debate, 

And  compositions  hard  create, 

And   foreign  languages  translate, 

My  ear  for  music  cultivate. 

I  learn  before  I  graduate 

More  things  than  I  can  estimate ! 

— Youth's  Companion. 


Red-Head   Jim, 

Jimmy  Jones  was  his  proper  name 

When  up  from  the  country  to  school  he  came, 

But  the  only  name  that  stuck  to  him 

Was  the  one  they  gave  him  of  Redhead  Jim. 

It  was  "  house-afire,"  and  "  sorrel-top," 
And  what  would  he  take  for  the  "carrot-crop?" 
But  he  only  laughed  when  they  badgered   him — 
He  was  grit  clear  through  was  Redhead  Jim. 

Red  hair  was  as  good  as  the  next,  said  he, 
If  'twas  brushed  and  combed  as  it  ought  to  be; 
'Twas  the  brains  it  covered,  it  just  struck  him, 
That  made  the  difference,  said   Redhead  Jim. 

His  brains  were  all  right,  if  his  hair  was  red, 
So  in  study  and  games  he  shot  ahead 
Till  there  wasn't  a  boy  but  was  proud  of  him, 
Yes,  proud  of  a  leader  like  Redhead  Jim. 

And  his  teacher  said  with  a  quizzical  smile, 
Red  heads  were  the  bes',  it  seemed  to  him, 
If  they  made  such  scholars  as  Redhead  Jim! 

— Youth's  Companion. 


A  little  city  boy  on  his  first  visit  to  a  farm  saw 
the  farmer's  wife  plucking  a  chicken,  and  asked, 
"Do  you  take  off  their  clothes  every  night?" — 
The  Delineator  for  October. 


The  camel  is  the  "  desert  ship," 
And  carries  with  him  every  trip 
Water  enough   to  keep   him  going, 
Which— for  a  ship — is  rather  knowing, 

— The  Delineator  for  November. 


Arrange  the  ten  digits  so  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
expressed  shall  be  too. 

Answer— 50^+49H- 
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A  Nut  to  Crack. 

There  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  hut 
About  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut ; 
The  walls  were  thick  and  the  ceiling  low, 
And  seldom  outside  did  the  old  woman  go. 

She  took  no  paper,  and  in  no  book 
Of  any  sort  was  she  seen  to  look ; 
Yet  she  imagined  she  knew  much  more 
Than  man  or  woman  had  known  before. 

Still  she  lives  in  her  little  hut 

About  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut, 

At  peace  with  herself,  and  quite  content 

With  the  way  in  which  her  days  are  spent. 

Little  it  troubles  her,  I  suppose, 

Because  so  very  little  she  knows; 

For,  keeping  her  doors  and  windows   shut, 

She  has  shrivelled  up  in  her  hickory  nut. 

And  you,  my  dear,  will  no  wiser  grow, 

If  you  rest  contented  with  what  you  know,— 

But,  a  pitiful  object,  you  will  dwell, 

Shut  up  inside  your  hickory  shell.  Selected. 


A  Little  Boy's  Wish. 

When  winter  comes,  the  people  say, 

'"  Oh,  shut  the  door !  "  and  when, 
As  sometimes  happens,  1  forget, 

They  call  me  back  again. 

It  takes  till  summer-time  to  learn ; 

And  then  things  change  about, 
And  "  Leave  it  open  "  is  the  cry 

When  I  go  in  or  out. 

I  try  to  be  a  pleasant  boy, 

And  do  just  as   I   ought, 
But  when  things  are  so  hard  to  learn, 

I  wish  they  might  stay  taught ! 

—Werner's  Magazine. 


The  Message  of  the  Snowflake. 

"  The  snowflake  kissed  me, 

As  on  it  sped, 
And  told  mc  a  story," 

The  little  maid  said. 
"  I  didn't  mind   it, 

So   soft   and  cold, 
And  here  is  the  story 

The  snowflake  told  :— 

You   won't  believe  it, 

I  almost  know, 
But   I  was  a  raindrop 

Before   I  was   snow. 
I   fell  by  the  roadside, 

And  there  I  lay, 
Till  the  sun  drew  me  up 

Through  the  air  one  day. 

"  '  On  a  cloud  I  floated, 

Till  cold  I  grew, 
Then  I  turned  to  a  snowflake, 

And  flew  down  to  you. 
And  this  is  my  message, 

So  sweet  and  sure. 
Be  pure  like  the  snowflake ; 

Be  pure,  be  pure.'  " 


It  isn't  helfy  to  woke  little  boys  up  so  quick, 

Dey  forgets  w'ere  dey  is  w'en  you  do, 
'Cause  deys  sand  in  deir  eyes,  an'  de  winkers  will  stick. 

An'  their  thinkers  is  tangled  up,  too. 
An'  de  pace  w'ere  dey  cuddles  in  is  so  worn 

An'  de  pillers  so  comfy  an'  sof, 
'At  I  don't  fink  its  wight  for  nobody  to  come 

An'  des  pull  all  de  comforters  off. 

— Jack  Bennett. 


Do  you  know 
Why  the  snow 

Is  hurrying  through  the  garden  so? 
Just  to  spread 
A  nice  soft  bed 

For  the  sleepy  little  flower's  head 

To  cuddle  up  the  baby  ferns  and  smooth  the  lily's  sheet, 
And  tuck  a  warm  white  blanket  down  around  the  roses' 
feet-  —Selected. 


Mary's  Lamb  "Up  to  Date. 

If  -Mary's  little  lamb,  my  dears, 
Had   lived  in  "  naughty-nine," 
The  little,  fleeting  woolly  thing. 
Would  have  met  a  better  fate. 

For  if  it  followed  her  to  school, 
The  teacher  kind  would  say: 
"  Why,  Mary,  dear,  I'm  glad  he's  here, 
I  think  we'll  let  him  stay." 

The  children  all  would  gather  round 

Discussing  every  feature. 
As  though  a  treasure  they  had  found, 

They'd  talk  about  the  creature. 

They'd  draw  a  picture  of  it,  too, 

'Twould  really  do  them  credit, 
And  then  a  story  each  would  write, 

'Twould  please  you  if  you  read  it. 

The  lamb  would  be  allowed  to  roam 

Around  the  room  at  pleasure, 
And  when  at  noon  it  trotted  home, 

It's  joy  would  know  no  measure. 

I'm  glad  that  time  a  change  has  wrought 

Regarding  education, 
Now  children's  minds  are   used  for  thought, 

Their  eyes  for  observation. 

— Selected. 


A   business   man   received    the   following  telegram,  and! 
had  difficulty  in  reading  it : 
It  was  and  I  said  not  or. 
Can  you  read  it  so  as  to  make  sense? 
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Schoolroom  Helps. 

Once  on  a  time  I  was  teaching  in  a  little  country 
school.  I  had  forty-five  children  and  had  to  teach 
everything  from  the  beginners  to  algebra  and  book- 
keeping. The  same  question  arose  then  as  now : 
"  What  can  be  done  >vith  the  little  children  when 
their  work  is  finished  and  they  cannot  go  home?" 

Our  schoolhouse  was  too  small  for  a  table,  so  my 
trustees  made  a  large  board  with  a  rim  around  it. 
This  board  could  be  laid  across  two  desks  and  eight 
children  work  there  comfortably.  When  not  in  use, 
it  stood  against  the  wall. 

The  next  thing  was    to    find    material    to    work 
with.     We  had  a  letter  game;  pictures  cut  up  and 
put  into  envelopes;  old-fashioned  magazines  to  cut 
out  the  pictures ;  someone  who  was  building  had  the 
carpenter    saw    some   blocks    for    us.    these,    with 
clothes-pins   and    corn-cobs,    made  all  the  building 
material  we  needed.    The  children  found  stones  and 
different  kinds  of  nuts.     We    had    a    few    picture 
books,  some  tooth-picks  and  shoe  pegs. 
.  These  were  kept  in  boxes  on  the  cloak-room  flour. 
When  the  children's  work  was  finished  they  went 
to  the  clothes-room  and  chose  what  they  wanted. 
One  of  the  older  boys  brought  out  the  Iward  and 
the  children  played  quietly  and  happily,  disturbing 
no  one. 

You  can  use  wall  paper  for  all  kinds  of  cutting 
and  folding.  It  makes  prettier  chains  and  lanterns 
than  anything  else.  Five  cents  worth  of  gum 
tragacanth.  one  cents  worth  of  oil  of  cloves  and  a 
quart  of  cold  water  will  make  all  the  mucilage  you 
can  use  in  a  term. 

Any  farmer  will  give  you  all  the  straw  you  want. 
With  the  assistance  of  your  older  girls,  cut  this  in 
inch  lengths  and  cut  plain  wall  paper  circles  and 
you  have  all  the  straw  work  you  can  do. 

None  of  these  things  cost  anything,  but  if  you 
feel  that  you  can  spend  a  little  money,  just  go  to 
the  five  cent  store  and  invest  a  dollar.  You'll  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  things  you  can  buy. 

Stormy  days,  when  everyone  has  to  spend  the 
noon  hour  in  the  house,  all  these  things  help 
to  entertain  even  the  older  children.— Primary 
Education. 


Let  the  pupils  take  rulers  and  measure  all  parts  of 
the   house,   walls,   floors,   doors,   windows,   size   of 
rugs.    If  one  window  costs  so  much,  how  much  will 
all  the  windows  cost?     If  the  price  of  one  door  is 
so  much,  how  much  will  it  cost  to  furnish  the  house 
with  doors  ?    Give  a  price  for  each  rug,  lace  curtain, 
etc.     How  much  will  all  cost?     We  are  going  to 
spend  $2.00  apiece  for  rocking  chairs,  what  will  it 
cost  to  buy  four  rocking  chairs  ?    Each  of  the  four 
dining-room  chairs  cost  $3.00,  the  table  cost  $10.00, 
what  is  the  cost    of    chairs    and    table?     On    the 
kitchen   table  are  twelve  cents  worth  of  eggs,  ten 
cents  worth  of  butter,  five  cents  worth  of  salt,  six 
cents    worth   of   cookies   and    a   five-cent    loaf   of 
bread.     What   did   the   lady  of  the   house  pay  for 
the  groceries?     Simplify  or  enlarge  above  problem 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  pupils. 

Cut  pictures  from  magazines  and  newspaper 
advertisements,  such  as  dolls,  dogs.  fans,  rings, 
dishes,  etc.  Mount  on  cardboard  with  the  number 
combinatirn  below.  Hold  a  card  up  for  an  instant 
and  set  how  rapidly-  these  cards  can  be  drawn  and 
who  will  receive  the  largest  number  of  cards. 

Place  numbers  on  the  board,  such  as  3,  5,  4,  6. 
8.  Add  2  to  each  very  quickly,  add  3,  subtract  1. — 
Midland  Schools. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  things  in  a  practical 
arithmetician    is  to  be  able  to  add   accurately  and 
rapidly.     A  daily  drill  at  the  blackboard  in  simple 
addition  is  well  spent  with    pupils    of    almost    any 
grade.     This  is  a  good  plan:    Send  the  class  to  the 
board    and   dictate   a   list  of   numbers   the   sum   of 
which    is   known   to  the   teacher.      Examples    from 
arithmetics  are  convenient  to  have  at  hand.     Then 
tell  them  to  write  down  a  number  of  their  own  and 
add.     This  will   give  each  a  different  answer.     Tt 
requires  only  a  few  moments  to  correct  their  work 
by  subtracting  the  number  they  added  to  the  list 
from  their  sum.  which  should  give  the  sum  of  the 
numbers  dictated.     Otherwise  their  work  is  wron?. 
Pupils  enjoy   this    exercise    and    are    much    more 
accurate  in  consequence  of  the  daily  drill.— Selected. 


During  the  week's  constructive  period,  let  the 
children  make  a  play  house  or  a  doll  house.  This 
can  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  some  of  the 
happiest    as    well    as    instructive    number    lessons. 


One  little  help  in  the  mechanics  of  the  school- 
room is  to  have  special  children,  who  are  regular 
in  attendance,  detailed  to  perform  certain  duties. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  pupils  who  will  assume 
charge  of  the  distribution  of  paper  and  pencils,  the 
securing  of  music  books,  the  care  of  plants,  etc. 
Secondary  appointments  should  be  made  in  case  of 
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the  absence  of  the  first  chosen.  Much  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  class-room  is  taken  from  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  and,  as  we  know,  the  responsibiity 
of  a  duty  gives  pleasure  to  children.  By  this  plan 
the  routine  of  the  class-room  will  be  conducted 
without  a  disruption  of  order  in  the  reign  of  the 
substitute. 

Another  help:  In  passing  papers,  the  most 
natural  and  orderly  method  is  to  pass  to  the  left  or 
right.  The  possibility  of  noisy  turning,  not  seeing 
the  papers  that  come  from  the  rear,  etc.,  is  thus 
precluded. — The  Teacher. 


Many  a  teacher  longs  for  a  manual  training  de- 
partment in  her  school.  Did  you  know  that  a  great 
many  things  that  the  children  do  in  schools 
fortunate  enough  to  have  this  department,  might 
he  done  by  your  children  if  you  would  have  a  little 
time  and  patience  to  spare  for  it.  The  little  girls  in 
one  room  which  I  visited  were  making  doll  dresses, 
another  roomful  of  lassies  were  endeavouring  to 
make  buttonhoes  or  they  were  doing  simple  sewing 
or  darning.  Knitting  is  also  taught,  and  now  that 
crocheting  is  again  the  style,  I  presume  they  will  be 
doing  that.  You  can  teach  the  boys  the  proper 
way  to  sew  on  buttons,  and  to  darn  a  tear.  They 
can  whittle  out  pencil  boxes,  make  stands  to  hold 
their  ink  wells,  etc.,  and  you  might  teach  them  how 
to  preserve  botanical  and  zoological  specimens. — 
Selected. 


A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. — Milton. 


Any  man  who  would  ridicule  our  public  schools 
or  attempt  to  depreciate  the  splendid  work  that  the 
teachers  are  doing,  is  a  person  devoid  of  discern- 
ment and  lacking  of  knowledge.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  schoo/  teachers  in  America  do  more  work  for 
less  pay  than  any  other  class  of  persons  with  equal 
intelligence  that  can  be  named.  And  the  love, 
loyalty,  devotion  and  patience  that  are  shown  in 
the  work  by  many  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem.  And  the  teach- 
ing timber  is  continually  improving — I  know  that. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  the  schoolroom  that  does  not 
now  have  many  traces  of  beauty  and  attempts  at 
harmony  is  exceptional.  I  know,  too.  that  kindness 
and  patience  are  now  to  be  found  where  once  was 
force  approaching  brutality.— Elbert  Hubbard. 


Week  Days  and  Their  Names. 

Formerly  the  days  of  the  week  were  numbered 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five  and  six,  beginning  with 
the  Sabbath.  Even  now  the  custom  still  prevails 
among  certain  modern  Greeks,  the  Slavs  and  the 
Finns.  Many  old-fashioned  and  orthodox  Quakers, 
particularly  in  the  north  of  England,  still  hold  to 
this  custom,  which  was  the  common  one  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles  and  down  to  the  fourth  century,  as 
well  as  usual  among  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  The 
orthodox  Quakers  use  the  numerical  system  in 
preference  to  the  ordinary  on  the  ground  that  the 
gods  and  goddesses,  from  whom  the  names  were 
taken,  were  not  of  the  highest  respectability  in 
point  of  morals. 

The  week  was  originally  only  a  convenient  quar- 
ter of  the  lunar  month.  Hence  it  began  on  Mon- 
day or  moon  day.  The  Italians  still  call  Monday 
the  first  and  Sunday  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Tuesday  is  derived  from  the  Norse  Tiw.  who 
corresponded  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  a  most 
disreputable  person  in  the  eyes  of  Quakers.  Thurs- 
day was  Thor's  day,  Thor  being  a  good  warrior 
who  was,  morally,  no  better  than  he  ought  to  be. 
Wednesday  again  was  Woden's  day.  Woden  being 
the  god  of  battle-rage.  The  Romans  called  this  day 
Mercury's.  Friday  was  supposed  to  be  the  luckiest 
day  of  the  week — for  women.  It  was  called  after 
the  Norse  Frija,  the  goddess  of  love,  and  is  the  best 
day  for  weddings.  For  the  pagan  Romans  it  was 
also  the  day  of  Venus,  though  the  Christian 
Romans  called  it  the  day  of  ill-luck  because  Christ 
had  been  crucified  on  that  day.  Saturday  was 
called  after  Saturn  and  Sunday  was  known  to  the 
Christians  as  resurrection  or  sun-day. 

The  week  of  seven  days  was  imported  from 
Alexandria  into  Greece,  and  into  Italy  about  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  Greeks  had  previously  divided 
their  month  into  sets  of  ten  days,  the  Romans  into 
sets  of  eight  days,  three  and  a  half  sets  being  equal 
to  one  month. 


I  received  the  "  Canadian  History  Notes."  They 
are  simply  splendid,  and  I  am  sure  will  prove  in- 
valuable in  my  work.  ...  I  could  not  do  without  the 
Review,  I  have  taken  it  ever  since  I  left  Normal 
School,  and  each  month  it  seems  better  than  the 
preceding.  jr    g 

Nashwaak  Village,  N.  B. 
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REVIEW'S  QUESTION  BOX. 

H.  G.  L.  S. — Yesterday  (September  30)  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  the  enclosed  white,  filmy  material  hanging 
to  fences  and  drifting  through  the  air.  Please  answer 
through  the  Review  if  it  is  the  work  of  spiders  or  caused 
seme  other  way. 

It  is  probably  the  remnant  of  a  spider's  web. 
Mr.  John  Dearness,  of  London,  Ont.,  to  whom 
the  specimen  was  submitted  says :  "  The  fibre 
under  the  microscope  is  much  finer  by  comparison 
than  milkweed  down  or  cotton.  It  is  finer  too  than 
raw  silk.  On  burning  it  yields  a  proteid  odour  that 
is  not  unlike  that  of  silk,  horn  or  wool.  Under  the 
microscope  and  with  the  flame  I  cannot  find  much 
difference  between  it  and  the  spider's  web.  I  am 
not  able  to  improve  on  your  correspondent's 
theory." 


I.  B.  M.  asks  for  information  about  Mrs.  Alexander,  the 
writer  of  some  of  the  selections  in  the  school  readers. 

Stedman's  "Victorian  Anthology"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "Cecil  Frances  Humphries  born  at 
Stfabane.  Ireland,  182 — .  Daughter  of  Major 
Humphries  Married  Rev.  William  Alexander, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry,  in  1850.  Her  publi- 
cations, consisting  of  stories  and  poems  for  child- 
ren, were  issued  anonymously.  She  edited  the 
"  Sunday  Rook  of  Poetry "  in  the  "  Golden 
Treasury  Series."  Mrs.  Alexander's  "  Hymns  for 
Little  Children  "-  has  gone  through  manv  editions. 
Her  best  known  production  is  the  hymn  "  There  is 
a  Green  Hill  Far  Away." 


E.  W.  F. — Can  you  give  me  any  information  regarding 
the  insect  that  has  l>ecn  causing  the  destruction  of  the 
leaves  of  the  white  birch  <  Hctula  alba)  during  the  past 
season? 

The  ravages  of  a  little  moth  (Bucculatrix  cana- 
diensella),  have  been  the  cause,  eating  the  green 
food-matter  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  died  early  in 
the  season  presenting  a  dried,  withered  appearance 
and  causing  them  to  fall  early.  ""■(•  result  will  be  no 
permanent  injury  to  the  trees,  r-'ess  there  are 
borers  or  other  insects  at  work  in  t'-e  stems  and 
branches.  The  trees  will  be  weakened  slightly  no 
doubt  by  these  ravages,  just  as  a  sickness  would 
weaken  a  human  being,  but  they  may  be  relied  upon 
to  put  forth  their  green  leaves  and  resume  their 
functions  next  spring  as  usual. 

C.  S.  B. — What  are  the  "  cones  "  on  the  willow  branch 
sent  herewi'h?  There  is  also  a  reddish  gall  or  swelling 
on  the  leaves.  The  cones  are  found  on  the  ends  of  the 
blanches  of  the  willow  known  as  Salix  cnrdala.  I  have 
pot  seen  them  on  other  species,  but  the  reddish  galls  arc 


seen  on  this  and  other  wil'ows.  Can  you  give  me  any 
information  regarding  these  curious  shapes.  I  have  also 
see-'  swellings  on  the  stem  of  the  golden-rods,  asters  and 
other  plants.     Are  they  of  the  same  nature? 

Our  correspondent  has  referred  to  an  interesting 
subject,  and  one  that  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention among  nature  students.  These  galls  or  swell- 
ings are  the  homes  of  insects  which  live  in  them 
comfortably  during  the  winter  in  a  torpid  or  semi- 
torpid  condition ;  then  at  the  approach  of  spring 
they  begin  to  show  signs  of  life  and  activity,  thrive 
upon  the  juicy  material  whicli  forms  their  homes — 
eat  their  houses,  so  to  speak — and  emerge  in  another 
form  to  renew  their  depredations.  By  cutting 
through  these  galls  our  correspondent  may  find  the 
larva  comfortably  ensconced  within. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hopkins,  in  charge  of  Forest  Insects 
Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  kindly  furnished  the  Review  with 
much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  answers 
to  this  and  the  preceding  questions.  Concerning  the 
willow  galls  he  says :  "  The  large  gall  is  known  as 
the  willow  cone  gall  caused  by  a  gall  gnat,  techni- 
cally known  as  Cccidomyia  strobiloides.  This  is 
quite  a  common  gall  on  the  willows  of  the  northern 
United  States.  Apparently  there  is  not  much 
known  about  its  life  history,  except  that  the  adult 
insect  flies  in  April  and  May  and  deposits  its  eggs 
in  the  burl,  causing  the  gall  to  commence  growing. 
It  attains  its  full  size  by  the  middle  of  June.  The 
larva  is  said  to  remain  in  the  gall  until  the  following 
spring  when  it  changes  to  the  pupa  and  the  fly 
escapes.  The  other  smooth  reddish  gall  on  the  leaf 
is  known  as  the  willow  apple-gall  and  is  caused  by 
a  saw-fly  (Poutania  potnum)." 


Mr.  Thomas  Speed,  pardon  attorney  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Missouri  says:  "About  75  per  cent,  of 
felons  are  untrained  in  any  honest  or  useful  t—1'  ■ 
most  criminals  are  thieves ;  men,  for  the  most  part, 
try  to  get  a  living  dishonestly  because  they  have 
not  learned  to  get  it  honestly.  They  steal,  who  have 
not  learned  to  work.  An  hour's  hand  work  a  day 
in  every  schoolroom  in  the  land,  running  through 
all  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  and  includ- 
ing the  high  school,  would  give  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  the  rising  generation  at  least 
the  rudiments  of  an  honest,  useful  and  profitable 
occupation:  and  would  make  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  Americans  the  most  productive  and  the 
most  industrially  efficient  race  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  I  believe  that  everv  criminologist  will  agree 
with  me  when  T  say  that  for  every  dollar  so  expend- 
ed, two  dollars  will  be  saved  in  the  lessened  cost  of 
crime." — School  Education. 
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Raffia  Work— No.  4. 

By  T.  B.  Kidner. 

Raffia  braiding  is  another  form  of  this  work 
which  affords  considerable  scope  for  school  pur- 
poses; being  within  the  power  of  primary  classes 
and  also  offering  possibilities  of  exercises  well 
worth  the  attention  of  older  pupils. 

The  simplest  braid  is  of  three  strands ;  each 
strand  having  two  strips  of  raffia  in  it.  It  should 
be  commenced  by  tieing  the  strands  together  at  their 
extreme  ends  by  an  overhand  knot.  The  plaiting 
is  then  commenced;  the  knotted  end  being  placed 
over  a  small  nail  or  hook  on  a  window  sill,  or  other 


Putting   in   a  new   strand 

convenient  place.  If  the  class  is  too  large  to  admit 
of  the  pupils  being  thus  accommodated,  a  stout  pin 
can  be  stuck  into  the  desk  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and 
the  braid  held  upon  it. 

Joins  are  made  by  laying  new  strands  into  the 
braid  as  shown  in  the  illustration ;  the  ends  being 
cut  off  close  when  the  braid  is  finished. 

After  a  few  yards  of  braid  have  been  prepared, 
the  construction  of  some  useful  articles  from  it 
should  be  undertaken.  The  illustrations  show  two 
simple  examples,  both  made  by  public  school  child- 
ren in  New  Brunswick.    The  mat  is  the  easier  and 


consists  of  the  braided  raffia,  sewn  together  with 
a  needle  and  thread  into  a  circular  form.  The  last 
few  courses  or  rows  are  of  raffia  of  some  contrast- 
ing colour;  thus  forming  a  finish  to  the  mat. 
Several  other  methods  of  finishing  the  edge  are 
common,  such  as  sewing  the  braid  into  circular 
loops,  running  curves,  etc.,  to  form  a  border. 
The  other  article  shown  is  a  doll's  hat,  made  in 


precisely  the  same  way  as  the  mat,  but  requiring 
more  care  in  sewing  to  form  the  curves  for  the 
crown  and  brim.  Full-sized  hats  are  also  made  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  rather  heavy.  For  large 
hats  in  raffia,  some  of  the  attractive  netted  ones 
are  preferable.  Some  excellent  examples  of  the 
latter  were  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  St.  Martin's 
schools  last  spring;  the  teachers  gaining  hints  for 
the  work  from  professional  journals  and  ladies' 
magazines. 

A  still  further  use  for  narrow  raffia  braid  is  in 
the  decoration  of  picture  frames,  made  from  card- 
board wound  with  plain  raffia.  Some  hundreds  of 
these  were  made  in  the  Fredericton  Normal  School 
last  year ;  the  students  applying  in  them  some  of 
their  lessons  in  the  drawing  department.  Scarcely 
any  two  were  alike,  great  originality  and  ingenuitv 
being  displayed  in  devising  patterns  in  which 
coloured  raffia  braid  was  sewn  on  the  face  of  the 
frames  as  applique  ornament. 


Farming  is  not  breaking  clods ;  it  is  the  gathering 
up  of  the  sunshine  into  cornstalks  and  grass  and 
trees  and  saving  it  for  the  race. — Principal  J.  W. 

Robertson. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Following  the  New  York  celebration  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Hudson  river,  with  its  great  array  of 
visiting  warships,  in  which  those  of  Britain, 
Germany,  France  and  Holland  were  most  con- 
spicuous, there  has  been  a  great  celebration  at  San 
Francisco  in  honour  of  Don  Caspar  de  Portola,  the 
Spanish  explorer  who  discovered  San  Francisco 
bay;  and  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Germany,  Japan. 
and  Italy  sent  ships  to  take  part  in  the  display. 

Last  year  a  new  island  suddenly  appeared  in 
Bering  Sea,  rose  to  a  height  of  about  four  hundred 
feet,  and  was  duly  charted  and  described,  and  named 
McCulloch  Peak.  Two  months  later  it  disappeared, 
and  soundings  have  shown  that  there  is  a  depth  of 
two  thousand  feet  of  water  where  it  stood. 

Mount  Vesuvius  is  again  in  violent  eruption, 
and  there  are  also  volcanic  disturbances  in  Mexico. 
These  are  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the  warn- 
ing of  an  Italian  scientist  that  such  disturbances 
would  occur  at  this  time. 

Green  Bay,  Newfoundland,  is  the  probable 
western  terminus  of  a  new  ocean  steamship  route. 
which  is  to  shorten  the  transatlantic  trip  by  thirty- 
six  hours.  It  is  claimed  that  this  route  will  be 
practically  free  from  fog  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  actual  number  of  foreigners  in  China,  out- 
side of  Manchuria,  is  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand,  including  the  Japanese  residents.  Some 
of  the  best  authorities  think  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  China  has  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  not  .much  more  than  half  of  four 
hundred  million,  the  figures  usually  accepted.  But 
even  at  these  figures  the  foreign  population  is  but 
a  thousandth  part  of  the  whole ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  foreign  influence  in  Chinese 
affairs  can  long  continue. 

A  British  inventor  has  found  a  new  explosive. 
remarkable  for  its  safety,  and  more  powerful  than 
dynamite.  It  will  not  explode  by  concussion,  and 
can  only  be  set  off  by  an  electric  spark. 

The  uneasiness  of  animals  before  an  earthquake 
has  led  an  Italian  scientist  to  suppose  that  an  elec- 
tric disturbance  precedes  the  shock,  and  he  ha^ 
devised  an  instrument  to  give  warning  of  the 
shock.  The  warning  is  too  brief  to  be  of  much 
practical  value,  but  a  more  sensitive  machine  may 
give  better  results. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  Hebrew  population  of 
New  York  within  the  last  few  years  is  astonishing. 
The  Jews  residing  in  the  city  are  now  said  to 
number  nearly  a  million. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York 
had  no  more  striking  feature  than  the  flight  of 
Wright's  airship  over  the  warships  that  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  river.  For  ten  miles  up  the  river  and 
ten  miles  back  it  flew,  making  the  whole  distance 
in  thirty-four  minutes,    and    landing    at    the    place 


from  which  it  had  started  as  gracefully  as  a  bird 
would  settle  from  its  flight. 

By  a  blunder,  it  was  stated  in  the  last  Review 
that  the  colours  used  in  the  official  Hudson-Fulton 
decorations  were  orange,  white  and  red.  This 
should  have  read,  of  course,  orange,  white  and 
blue.  Orange,  white  and  pale  blue  were  the  col- 
ours of  the  House  of  Orange;  and  a  flag  composed 
of  three  equal  horizontal  stripes  of  these  colours 
was  adopted  as  the  national  flag  of  the  Netherlands 
in  1599.  The  orange  soon  deepened  into  red,  and 
the  light  blue  into  a  darker  blue,  giving  us  the 
Dutch  tricolour  of  to-day. 

Though  to  the  English  sailor,  Henry  Hudson, 
belongs  the  honour  of  making  known  the  river  that 
bears  his  name,  he  was  not  the  first  to  find  it.  That 
honour  belongs  to  an  Italian,  Giovanni  da  Verra- 
zano ;  and  the  Italian  residents  have  commenced 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

One  of  the  war  vessels  captured  by  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  battle  of  Manilla,  the^Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  has  passed  up  through  the  Canadian 
canals  unarmed,  to  be  used  as  a  training  ship  by  the 
Michigan  naval  militia.  By  an  international  agree- 
ment, it  is  provided  that  neither  this  country  nor 
the  United  States  shall  maintain  armed  vessels  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  is  the  second,  if  not  the 
third,  war  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  disregard 
of  the  convention ;  but  it  is  explained  that  they  arc 
not  maintained  by  the  United  States  government, 
being  lent  to  the  local  authorities  for  militia  pur- 
poses. Perhaps  they  are  wanted  there  to  take  part 
in  the  proposed  celebration  of  one  hundred  years  of 
peace  in   1915. 

The  ship  Terra  Nova,  which  has  been  used  as  an 
Arctic  exploring  ship,  is  selected  for  Capt.  Scott's 
expedition  to  the  South  Polar  regions  next  year. 
There  is  at  present  a  strong  French  exploring 
party  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  South 
Pole:  but  if  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  Pole  thev 
will  not  carry  it  away  with  them,  and  the  English 
expedition  will  start  out  all  the  same. 

Capt.  Bernier  has  returned  from  his  visit  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  reports  that  he  has  annexed  to 
Canada  all  the  islands  of  the  great  northern  archi- 
pelago. He  found  great  herds  of  musk-ox  on 
Melville  Island :  and  he  describes  the  climate  as  not 
severe,  but  drv  and  agreeable  in  winter.  He  found 
there  records  left  by  the  British  explorer  Parry, 
in  1819  and  1820.  As  his  instructions  were  only  to 
take  possession  of  the  archipelago  about  Grant 
Land,  he  was  obliged  to  return  when  he  had  done 
so;  but  he  might  have  sailed  through  the  straits  to 
the  westward  and  reached  the  Pacific  if  he  had  been 
free  to  do  so.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said  that 
the  Canadian  government  will  send  Capt.  Bernier 
back  to  the  north  again  next  year,  and  leave  him 
free  to  go  to  the  North  Pole  or  beyond  it  if  he 
wishes. 
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Among  the  Spaniards  fighting  in  Morocco  there 
are  many  nobles  enlisted  as  privates  in  the  ranks. 
They  are  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
orders  of  chivalry  in  Spain  who  are  bound  by  their 
membership  to  fight  to  drive  the  Saracen  from 
Spanish  soil,  the  Order  of  Santiago,  the  Order  of 
Calatrava  and  the  Order  of  Alcantara.  They  feel 
that  their  duty  requires  them  to  go  to  the  front  in 
person,  and  they  go  willingly  because  the  war  is 
against  the  Moslem  in  what  they  consider  to  be 
rightfully  a  Spanish  land. 

The  Transandine  Railway,  the  new  transcon- 
tinental railway  of  South  America,  which  is  to 
connect  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Avres,  is  to  be 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  first  day  of  January.  It  is 
888  miles  in  length,  and  will  shorten  the  journey 
from  Europe  to  Australia  by  about  a  thousand 
miles. 

Another  English  steamship  has  penetrated  far 
into  the  heart  of  the  South  American  continent  by 
following  uf>  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon,  and  thus 
reached  inland  waters  before  unknown  to  European 
navigation.  She  carried  railway  material  to  Porto 
Velho,  a  new  town  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Madeira,  one  thousand  six  hundred  miles  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  not  far  from  the  Bolivian  frontier. 

One  of  the  greatest  dams  in  history  is  soon  to 
be  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Negro,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  as  part  of  an  irrigation  system 
by  which  an  area  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million 
rcres  will  be  watered. 

The  great  Kiel  Canal,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
North  Sea,  is  to  be  deepened  and  widened,  at  a 
cost  which  will  exceed  the  original  cost  of  the 
work.  This  is  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
size  of  the  German  war  ships  for  which  it  must 
give  passage;  for  the  canal  has  become  and  must 
continue  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  national 
defence. 

Serious  revolutions  have  broken  out  in  Hayti 
and  in  Nicaragua.  That  in  Havti  is  as  yet  confined 
to  a  limited  district;  but  the  Nicarapuan  uprising 
seems  to  be  general,  and  business  is  completely 
paralyzed. 

Immigrants  are  enteriner  Siberia  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  million  yeirly.  With  a  climate  much  like 
that  of  Canada,  and  about  the  same  area,  great 
natural  resources,  and  a  treat  railwav  stretching 
through  its  fertile  plains,  like  Canada  it  is  rapidly 
developing  and  will  be  one  of  the  best  countries  in 
the  world,  if  it  may  not  already  be  so  classed. 
Many  of  the  new  towns  along  the  railway  have 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  population. 

The  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  up  to  the  present 
time  is  over  two  hundred  mi'lion  dollars. 

The  artificial  nitrates  made  in  Norway,  and  sold 
in  competition  with  the  Chili  saltpetre,  have  proved 
as  valuable  a  fertilizer  as  the  natural  product,  and 


can  be  more  cheaply  supplied.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  production  is  so  limited  that  it  will  not 
lessen  the  export  from  Chili,  which  approaches 
two  million  tons  annually. 

Mills  for  spinning  yarn  from  paper  have  been 
established  in  France  and  Germany.  The  paper 
yarn  seoms  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  weaving 
of  rugs  and  carpets. 

A  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
transferring  the  Lapps  from  Lap'and  to  Labrador. 
where  it  is  hoped  they  will  flourish  and  increase. 

Not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  the  United 
States,  the  Indian  population  is  increasing. 

The  great  pulp  and  paper  works  at  Grand  Falls. 
Newfoundland,  were  formally  opened  on  the  8th 
of  October.  The  mill  is  said  to  be  the  largest  in 
America,  excepting  one  in  Maine.  Attractive 
dwellings  have  been  erected,  and  churches,  schools 
and  a  library  are  under  construction  in  the  model 
town  built  by  the  company  near  its  works. 

The  world  is  steadily  approaching  a  timber 
famine.  Canada  and  Siberia  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply ;  and,  in  Canada,  at  least,  wood  is  being 
used  up  at  a  rapid  rate. 

A  wonderfully  rich  mica  deposit  is  reported  from 
the  Peace  River  country.  If  as  rich  as  stated,  it 
is  more  valuable  than  any  gold  mine  in  the  world. 
The  prospector  reports  a  vein  two  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  thickness  of  fifty  feet  and  of  un- 
known depth.  Mica  of  the  finest  quality  is  worth 
a  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 

King  Edward  has  opened  the  new  Tuberculosis 
Institute  in  Montreal,  by  pressing  an  electric 
button  in  England.  Connections  had  been  made  by 
wire,  over  land  and  under  the  ocean.  When  the 
contact  was  made  in  England,  the  Royal  Standard 
rose  in  the  air  in  Montreal,  and  the  doors  of  the 
building  were  thrown  open. 


The  Open  Heart. 

Would  you  understand 

The  language  with  no  word, 

The  speech  of  brook  and  bird, 
Of  waves  along  the  sand? 

Would  you  make  your  own 

The  meaning  of  the  leaves. 

The  song  the  silence  weaves, 
Where  little  winds  make  moan? 

Would  you  know  how  sweet 

The  fal'ing  of  the  rill, 

The  calling  of  the  hill — 
All  tunes  the  day  repeat? 

Neither  alms  nor  art, 

No  toil,  can  help  you  hear; 

The  secret  of  the  ear 
Is  in  the  open  heart. 

—John  Vance  Cheney,  in  Century. 
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Books  Every  Teacher  Should  Use. 

1  A  history   of  New  Brunswick  for 


Price,  30  cents. 


Public    Schools. 


by  G.  U.  Hay,  <D.Sc. 


A  bright  volume   full  of  interest  and  information. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS— If  you  cannot  procure  from  your 
Bookseller,  we  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  a  copy  of  this  book  upon  receipt  of  20c. 

2  Palmer's    Methods    of    "Business  Meriting. 

A  complete  Manual,  exemplifying  fully  the  freehand  muscular  movement, 
giving  numerous  Illustrations  and  Instructions. 

PRICE,  25  CENTS.  For  Sale  at  the  Bookstores,  or  by 

W.  J.  GAGE  &  CO.,  LTD.,  Publishers,    -    TORONTO. 


Quotations  in  Season. 

His  store  of  nuts  and  acorns  now 

The  squirrel  hastes  to  gain, 

And  sets  his  house  in  order  for 

The  winter's  dreary  reign. 

— Alice  Cary. 

It's  autumn,  autumn,  autumn  late, 
Twill  soon  be  winter  now. 

— William  Allingham. 

Little  Jack  Frost  ran  down  the  hill 
Late  in  the  night  when  the  winds  were  still, 
Late  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  came  down, 
Red  and  yellow  and  faded  brown, 

Whether  the  sun,  or  the  rain,  or  the  snow, 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

— James  H'hitcomb  Riley. 

He  comes,  he  comes,  the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 

You  may  trace  his  footsteps  now 
On  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields, 

And  the  brown  hill's  withered  brow. 

Trees  bare  and  brown, 

Dry  leaves  everywhere, 
Dancing  up  and  down, 

Whirling  through  the  air. 
Red-checked  apples  roasted, 

Popcorn  almost  done, 
Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted, 

That's  November  fun.  — Selected. 


Arc  you  almost  disgusted 

With  life,  little  man? 
I  will  tell  you  a  wonderful  trick 
That  will  bring  you  contentment, 

If  anything  can, — 
Do  something  for  somebody,  quick  1 

"  1  cannot  do  much,"  said  a  little  star, 

"  To  make  the  dark  world  bright ! 
My  silvery  beams  cannot  struggle  far 

Through  the  folding  gloom  of  night ! 
But   I'm  a  iittle  part  of  God's  great  plan, 
And  I'll  cheerfully  do  the  best  that  I  can." 

Oh,  what  can  the  matter  be?  November  said, 

As  -lie  wrinkled  her  brow  and  tossed  high  her  head; 

It's  "sweet   month  of   May"  and  "most  beautiful  June;' 

November  is  always,  they  say,  out  of  tune. 

I'vi!  no  robins  to  sing,  nor  flowers  to  blow, 

But  I  always  whistle  the  best  I  know! 

I've  no  April  tears,  with  their  coquettish  flow, 

But,  instead,     little  scurries  of  pure  white  snow. 

If  summer  wore  coming,  why,  then  in  a  trice 

I'd  smooth  out  my  wrinkles  and  look  very  nice; 

But,  followed  by  winter,  I've  hardly  the  grace 

For  carrying  always  a  beautiful  face. 

But  she  banished  her  ffown,  and,  wiping  her  eyes, 

Then  turned  with  a  sweet  smile  as  she  glided  away, 

And  every  one   said,  "What  a  beautiful  day!" 

— Selected. 
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N.  B.  Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Westmorland  County  teachers  at  their 
meeting  at  Riverside  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  A.  D.  Jonah;  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Lawson;  secretary-treasurer,  Mr.  S.  W.  Irons; 
additional  members   of   executive   committee,   Mr. 

F.  Peacock,  Miss  McEachern,  Mr.  H.  B.  Steeves. 
The  next  Institute  will  be  held  at  Port  Elgin. 

The  Restigouche  County  Teachers'  Institute  met 
in  the  grammar  school,  Campbellton,  on  Sept.  30th 
and  Oct.  1st,  the  president,  L.  D.  Jones,  of  Dal- 
housie,  in  the  chair.  Although  the  attendance  did 
not  exceed  thirty  the  interest  throughout  did  not 
waver.  It  was  an  excellent  example  how  a  small 
institute  may  be  conducted  to  secure  the  utmost 
benefit  for  its  teachers.     Addresses  were  given  by 

G.  U.  Hay  on  Nature  Study  and  Rural  Schools, 
and  by  H.  H.  Hagerman  on  Drawing;  papers  by 
L.  D.  Jones  on  the  Teachings  of  the  Great  Master, 
and  a  Study  of  English  Grammar,  by  Miss 
McAffrey.  Lessons  to  classes  of  children  were 
given  by  Professor  Singleton  on  Music,  by  Miss 
Sarah  Duffy  on  Number  in  the  early  grades,  and  by 
Miss  Alward  on  Manual  Training.  A  resolution  of 
condolence  to  the  widow  of  the  late  E.  W.  Lewis, 
for  many  years  principal  of  the  grammar  school, 
was  adopted  by  a  standing  vote  of  the  institute. 
The  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
Miss  M.  E.  McNair;  vice-president,  Miss  Sarah 
Duffy;  secretary,  Miss  Georgina  G.  L.  Dickson; 
additional  members  of  executive,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cook,  Mr.  L.  D.  Jones. 

The  institute  convened  at  Chatham,  October 
14th  and  15th,  under  the  presidency  of  Principal 
Jas.  Mcintosh  was  one  of  the  best  held  in  North- 
umberland County  in  many  years.  The  order  was 
excellent  and  the  discussions  helpful  and  spirited. 
Noteworthy  papers  were  read,  some  of  which  the 
Review  hopes  to  publish  in  future  issues.  Inspector 
Mersereau's  presence  and  his  occasional  reminders 
of  what  he  expected  from  his  teachers  put  them  on 
their  mettle.  Addresses  on  topics  before  the 
institute  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Stewart,  Dr.  G. 
U.  Hay  and  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  whose  paper  on 
School  Government  touched  on  almost  every  point 
that  leads  to  successful  work  in  the  classroom. 
Papers  were  read  by  Miss  N.  Keating  on  Fractions, 
by  Principal  C.  J.  Mersereau  on  Training  the 
Memory,  by  Miss  Agnes  Wilson,  B.  A.,  on  Some 
Impressions  of  the  West  (a  paper  jointly  prepared 
by  herself,  Misses  Estella  Carruthers  and  Con- 
stance Anderson),  by  Miss  Laula  S.  Smith  on 
Nature  Study,  by  Miss  Sarah  B.  Hogan  on  Physical 
Culture,  illustrated  by  means  of  a  class  of  little 
girls  from  the  Convent  School,  and  a  paper  on  the 
Training  of  the  Future  Citizen  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Stuart,  to  which  further  allusions  will  be  made  in 
these  pages.     The  officers  elected  were:  President, 


B.  P.  Steeves,  B.  A.;  vice-president,  Miss  Jennie 
Crammond;  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Kean;  additional 
members  of  executive,  Misses  Kelly  and  Galloway. 

The  Kent  County  Institute  which  met  at  Rexton 
on  the  same  date  as  the  Northumberland  Institute, 
was  very  successfully  conducted  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Miss  M.  Caulie  Mclnerney.  Chief  Supt. 
Carter  was  present  and  the  active  part  which  he 
took  in  the  proceedings  contributed  greatly  to  its 
success.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Arthur  H.  G.  Mitchell; 
vice-president,  Miss  Ettawanda  Palmer;  secretary, 

C.  M.  McCann;  executive  committee,  Miss  M.  A. 
Buckley,  Miss  Onora  Breau.  Harcourt  was  chosen 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  St.  John  County  Institute  was  held  at  the 
High  School,  St.  John,  October  21  and  22.  Mr. 
W.  L.  McDiarmid  presided,  welcoming  the  teachers 
and  outlining  the  work.  About  two  hundred  teach- 
ers were  present  and  the  proceedings  were 
harmonious  throughout.  Some  excellent  papers 
were  read  and  ample  opportunity  was  given  to 
discuss  them.  These  discussions,  in  which  many 
ladies  took  part,  were  very  effective,  the  delivery 
of  the  speakers  good,  and  marked  by  a  desire  to 
keep  well  to  the  points  under  discussion.  An 
address  was  given  by  Inspector  McLean,  who 
dealt  chiefly  with  rural  schools  and  the  difficulties 
of  teachers  in  them ;  Principal  Henry  Town  read  a 
paper  on  the  Dull  Boy,  who,  he  said,  is  not  always 
a  failure  in  life;  Miss  Catherine  M.  Robinson, 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Dufferin  School,  exempli- 
fied her  method  by  instructing  a  class  of  twenty 
pupils  from  grades  two  and  three;  Dr.  J.  P. 
Mclnerney,  M.  P.  P.,  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of 
Medical  Inspection  of  Schools;  Miss  Ethel  G. 
Hanna  on  the  Best  Books,  for  Children  (to  be 
published  in  the  Review)  ;  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  City 
Supt.  of  schools,  a  paper  on  Child  Nature;  and  an 
illustrative  address  on  raffia  work  and  its  possibili- 
ties by  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training. 
Officers  appointed :  President ,  W.  J.  S.  Myles. 
A.M.;  vice-president,  Henry  Town  ;  secretary.  Sliss 
Ida  A.  Keagin ;  additional  members  of  executive. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Nelson,  Miss  Isabella  J.  Caie. 


I  divided  my  school  into  two  sections,  each  of 
which  elected  a  captain,  who  held  his  office  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  His  duty  was  to  make  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  pupils  in  his  division  and  note 
absence  and  tardiness.  An  absence  or  tardiness 
was  considered  a  break.  The  division  having  no 
more  than  three  breaks  during  the  two  weeks  would 
be  entitled  to  a  quarter-holiday.  Thus  absence  and 
tardiness  were  greatly  diminished  and  became  very 
unpopular  in  the  school. — Arkansas  School  Journal. 
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FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agencies  inviud  from  Teachers.  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces 


Penmanship  &  Card  Writing 

Your  name  written  in  the  finest  style  of  the 
art  on  one  dozen  good  quality  cards,  20  cts., 
two  dozen,  35  cents.  Your  name  written  in  six 
different  ways,  10  cts.  Bird  and  scroll  cards, 
30  cts.  per  doz.      Write   plainly. 

Address—         J.  McCUAIG, 

Ardtrea,  Ont. 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province   Points 


AND 


MONTREAL 


CANADIAN 


airm 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAUVANCOUVEfi 


'  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Dail> 
at  10.10  a.  in.  Coaches 
and    Palace     Sleepers 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  K.  B.l*°  Vancouver. 


_ 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


TEACHERS,    ATTENTION  1 

More  teachers  in  Alberta  change  at  Xmas  than 
at  any  other  time.  That  is  the  best  time  to 
secure  a  school.  I  want  those  teachers  to  write 
to  me  who  will  stand  by  any  engagement  they 
make;  who  do  not  desire  the  highest  Western 
salary  for  their  first  term's  remuneration,  who 
will  be  sincere  in  their  questions  and  definite  in 
their  replies.  For  such  teachers  I  will  secure 
good  schools.     Send  your  name  at  once  to 

W.  B.  SHAW,  Nelson,  B.  C. 


Show    your     friends    this    copy    of 

The  Educational  Review 

Ask    them    to    subscribe    for    their 
home   paper.       It    will  help    them. 


TEACHERS   WHO 

ARE   CONSULTED 


by  the  parents  of  their  pupils    in    re- 
gard   to   their    future,     cannot    give    f|         t  If  0     C  j.     A* 
better   adv.ee  than  to   reo.mmend   a    BOOKSeller  ft  StallOnef 

Fredericton  Business  College. 

There  are  more  opportunities  for  bright 
young  men  and  'women  in  Husiness  than 
in  any  other  calling. 

A  free   catalogue  will    1*    sent    to   any 
address  on  application. 
Address: 


C.   W.    HALL,  CANADIAN     HISTORY 


READINGS. 


W.  J.  OSBORItE,  Principal, 

Fredericton,  N. 


B. 


ALL  TEACHERS  are  now  interested  in 
Mr.  Kidner's  articles  in  the  REVIEW 
on  Manual  Training. 

I  keep  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 

RAFFIA 

and  other  Manual  Training  supplies. 

Price  List  on  application. 

C.  W.  HALL,     -     FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 


There  arc  copies  enough  left  to  611  orders,  if 
you  have  not  alreadv  secured  the  CANADIAN 
HISTORY  LEAFLETS. 

Do  not  delay.  The  Leaflets  will  prove  a 
treasure  for  supplementary  reading  in  Canadian 
History.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  containing 
each  about  30  pages  full  of  interesting  things 
about  Cannda.  They  are  really  O  VEN  AWAY. 
To  the  the  teacher  whose  subscription  to  the 
Educational  Review  is  paid  one  year  in  advance 
from  this  date,  and  who  sends  One  .  ew  Mme 
with  a  paid  up  subscription  for  one  year  of  one 
dollar,  with  fifteen  cents  for  packing  and  pos- 
tage,   the  entire  set  of  12  Leaflets  wil  be  sent. 

Address:     Educational  Review, 
St.    John,    N.   B. 


"  I  find  the  Review  very  interesting,  and  getting 
more  interesting  every  month.  Besides  keeping  the 
teachers  in  touch  with  the  doings  of  our  institutions 
of  advanced  learning,  of  our  most  important  public 
schools,  and  the  announcements  of  the  Hoard  of 
Education,  it  furnishes  useful  information,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  actual  work  of 
teaching.  The  column,  "  School  and  College  "  h;i^ 
many  souvenirs  for  me  of  school  mates  which 
serve  to  recall  past  pleasant  experiences  and  familiar 
acquaintances.  Nor  is  the  page  "  Current  Events  " 
less  valuable  than  the  rest  of  your  paper.  After 
one  is  tired  with  the  details  of  daily  newspapers,  a 
good  analytic  summary  once  a  month  of  all  leading 
events  enter  into  the  mind  to  stay." 

Edmundston.  J.  E.  DeG. 


School  Holidays  Calendar,  Nova  Scotia. 

Labor  Day 6th  September,  1909. 

Thanksgiving  Day 25th  October,  1909. 

Christmas  Vacation   (eleven  teach- 
ing days)  begins 24th  December,  1909. 

Schools  re-open ioih  January,  1910. 

The  First  Quarter  of  the  school  year  in  Nova  Scotia 
consists  of  the  first  eleven  weeks  beginning  on  the  30th 
August— -53  teaching  days. 

The  Second  Quarter  of  ten  weeks  will  begin  on  Monday, 
fifteenth  of  November,  and  end  on  the  fourth  of  February 
— 49  teaching  days. 

The  First  Half  School  Year  will  have  102  teaching  days. 

A.  If.  MacKAY, 

Sufi.  Education. 
Halifax,  October  22,  1909. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  An.'  J.  Perry,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  more  re- 
cently of  Okanagan  College,  B.  C,  is  now  at  Chicago 
University  working  for  his  Ph.D.  degree.  The  college 
has  granted  him  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 

Miss  Alice  A.  Nichols,  who  recently  taught  school  at 
French  Vi.lage  and  Lime  Hill,  N.  B.,  has  removed  to 
Hcldemess,  New  Hampshire,  where  she  has  secured  a 
position  as  teacher  in  one  pf  the  schools  of  that  town. 
Her  experience  will  prove  valuable  when  she  returns  to 
teach  in  her  native  province,  which  she  expects  to  do  in 
the  future. 

The  Provincial  Normal  College  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  has 
opened  wilh  an  attendance  of  170. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Moore,  recently  supervisor  of  the  Sydney,  C.  B., 
school,  is  taking  post-graduate  work  in  biology  at  Cornell 
University. 

Acadia  Seminary  has  a  registered  attendance  of  105* 
students. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  an  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  students  this  year,  the  largest 
in  its  history. 

Miss  Louise  Wetmore,  of  Clifton,  King's  County,  N.  B., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  instructor  in  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  Macdonald  College,  Quebec. 

Mr.  Francis  Dawson,  of  Truro,  N.  S.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed demonstrator  of  civil  engineering  in  the  Technical 
College  at  Halifax. 

The  County  Academy  at  Truro,  N.  S.,  has  an  attend- 
ance of  240  this  term,  in  which  fourteen  counties  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  represented. 

The  attendance  at  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College  last  year 
was  534 — the  largest  in  its  history.  This  year  efforts  are 
made  to  increase  the  numbers. 

The  opening  of  the  new  grammar  school  building  at 
Richibucto,  N.  B.,  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Oc  ober 
13th  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  residents 
and  those  interested  in  education  from  other  places. 
Chief  Superintendent  Carter  was  present  and  made  an 
excellent  address,  which  the  Moniteur  Acadien  speaks  of 
as  being  "  perfect  in  diction,  and  one  which  could  not  fail 
to  make  very  popular  with  our  compatriots  his  elevation 
to  the  important  position  of  superintendent  of  educa  ion." 
The  new  school  building  is  easy  of  access,  well  lighted, 
heated  and  ventilated. 

A  gathering  of  teachers  of  grades  seven  and  eight  of 
the  Halifax  public  schools  listened,  on  a  recent  Saturday 
afternoon,  to  a  nature  lesson  on  the  life-history  of  a 
mosquito  given  by  Miss  Agnes  Spencer  to  children  in  the 
above-named  grades.  The  children  had  the  eggs  of  a 
mosquito,  and  each  child  in  the  school  has  an  aquarium. 
They  have  watched  carefully  through  the  various  stages 
the  development  of  the  insect,  and  have  been  taught  the 
manner  in  which  it  spreads  disease,  and  how  it  can  be 
prrventcd.  It  was  an  interesting  lesson  to  teachers  and 
children. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

A  great  book  is  the  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary, just  issued,  and  new  from  cover  to  cover.  Wilh 
its  2,700  pages,  6,000  illustrations,  and  400,000  and  more 
defined  words  and  phrases,  it  is  a  marvel  of  scholarship 
and  completeness.  Among  its  new  and  more  important 
features  are :  its  general  information  is  practically 
doubled,  and  it  has  more  the  character  of  an  encyclopedia 
than  any  preceding  edition ;  each  page  of  definition  is 
divided,  the  more  important  woids  being  placed  above, 
the  less  important  below,  and  in  smaller  type — a  great 
advantage  to  students,  besides  securing  economy  in  space; 
it  includes  not  only  obsolete  words,  but  the  words  in 
process  of  formation  to-day  and  such  slang  terms  as  seem 
likely  to  hold  their  ground  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term 
of  years;  the  synomyms  are  almost  entirely  re-written, 
and  the  number  of  articles  increased  from  600  to  1448, 
of  separate  words  from  1687  to  4810,  and  of  citations  from 
400  to  6000.  The  editor  of  the  New  Webster  is  Dr.  W. 
T.  Harris,  formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, a  man  of  broad  scholarship  and  accurate  judgment. 
In  his  concise  preface  to  the  work,  Dr.  Harris  says: 
"  The  book  has  been  entirely  re-made ;  the  previous 
material  has  been  sifted  and  re-arranged,  a  radical  change 
in  the  construction  of  the  page  has  been  introduced;  the 
definiions  have  been  treated  with  nicer  discrimination 
and  a  more  historic  method ;  and  in  every  department 
there  has  been  enlargement  of  the  vocabulary  and  an 
enrichment  with  new  information.  Its  salient  features 
in  comparison  with  its  predecessor  are:  A  more  full  and 
scholarly  treatment  of  the  whole  field  of  the  English 
language ;  a  great  addition  of  words  and  definitions ;  a 
greatly  increased  amount  of  encyclopedic  information; 
a  more  exhaustive  and  discriminating  treatment  of 
synonyms;  and  an  arrangement  of  material  that  makes 
the  dictionary  much  easier  of  consultation.  In  short,  the 
New  International  is  essentially  a  new  book."  The  book, 
though  a  ponderous  tome,  is  but  slightly  larger  than  its 
predecessor.  The  paper,  however,  is  thinner,  and  the 
page  a  little  longer  and  a  trifle  wider.  The  pages  .ire 
clearly  printed,  the  letters,  though  small,  are  easily  read. 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  single  book  of  reference  in 
existence  to-day  that  can  compare  with  the  New  Webster 
in  utility  and  comprehensiveness.  (G.  &  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mass.) 

The  New  School  of  Comparative  Geography  combines 
physical  and  political  geography  in  just  proportions,  and 
ghes  land  elevation  and  sea  depths.  The  maps  are  clear 
and  distinct,  the  names  of  places  being  printed  so  that  they 
can  be  read  with  ease — a  feature  justly  appreciated  in  a 
map.  (Price  2s.  6d.  Messrs.  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet 
Street,  London). 

Lewis's  Pupil's  Notebook  and  Study  Outline  in  Oriental 
and  Greek  History  is  a  skeleton  of  topics  with  maps  and 
drawings  for  details  to  be  filled  in  ,'rom  geographical  da  a 
and  from  books  to  which  references  are  made.  (Manila, 
144  pages,  price  25  cents.  American  Book  Company,  N.  Y. 
Morang,  Toronto). 
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New 

Brunswick 

School 

Calendar. 

1909—1910 


MAPS.   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


Note.— That  the  Number  of 
school  days  in  this  term 
(ending  31st  December)  is 
80,  both  for  city  and  coun- 
try schools. 

July    lst^Dominion  Day. 

July  6th— Departmental  Examina- 
tions begin. 

August  26th— Schools  open. 

Sept.    1st— Normal   School  opens. 

Sept.    6th— Labor  Day. 

October  26th— Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  14th — Examinations  begin  for 
Teachers'  License,  (Class  II.) 

Dec  17th— Schools  close  for  Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

Jan.  3rd— Schools  open  after  Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

March  24th  —Schools  Close  for 
Easter  Vacation. 

March  30th— Schools  open  after 
Easter  Vacation. 

May  18th— Loyalist  Day,  (Holiday 
in  St.  John  City.) 

May   24th— Victoria  Day. 

May    25th     Examinations    for 

Teachers  License,       (French 
Department. ) 

May  31st— Last  day  on  which  In- 
spectors are  authorized  to 
receive  applications  for  De- 
partmental Examinations. 

June  10th— Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th— Final  Examinations  for 
License  begin. 

June  18th— Annual  School  Meet- 
ings. 

June  30th — Schools  close  for  the 
Year. 


E.  N.  MOYEH  CO.,    limited. 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


THE      ROTHESAY     SCHOOL 
FOR    GIRLS 


Reopens  for  its    Fifteenth    Year 
on  TUESDAY,  the  Fourteenth 
.    .    of  September 


Marks 

Designs 
Copyrights  &a 

AnTono  .ending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  la  probably  patent  able.  Communlca- 
tionaatrlctlyconBileiitluL  HANDBOOK  on  Patent! 
aent  free.  Oldest  aeency  for  secunngpatents. 

Patent*  taken  tbrouch  Miinn  A  Co.  receive. 
tfxeial  notice,  without  charco.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Lamest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  |X75  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.36'8-^  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  cf  Toronto.   London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  £ng 
Incorporated  1S51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500 ,000 .00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritxme  Provincts. 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 

Webster's  New  International 


Dictionary 


Just 
issued 


This  new  book  exceeds 

in  convenience,  quantity,  and 

quality,  the  old  International  as 

much  as  that  surpassed  the  Unabridged. 

Editor  in  Chief,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  former  I'niled  States 

Commissioner  of  Education.    J*    The  Webster  Tradition 

Developed  by  Modern  Scientific  Lexicography,  jt  Key  to 

Literature  of  Seven  Centuries.    „■*  General  Information  Practically  Doubled.    J*    Divided 

Page:  Important  Words  Above,    Less  Important  Below.  J*  Contains  More  Information  of 

Interest  to  More  People  Than  Any  Other  Dictionary. 

GET    THE    BEST 

IN  SCHOLARSHIP,  CONVENIENCE,  AUTHORITY,  UTILITY. 

Ask  yonr  book*ucr  for  the  New  Internitional  or  writ*  for  Specimen  Ptjtei  to 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

You  will  dousa  favor  to  mention  this  magazine. 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  1910-11,  Hall  & 
Stevens  Geometry  shall  be  used  exclusively  in  all  public 
schools  in  this  Province,  but  during  the  present  school 
year  it  shall  be  used  for  beginners  and  for  those  pupils 
who  have  not  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  Normal  School  Final  and  Entrance  Examinations 
and  the  University  Matriculation  Examinations  shall  be 
based  in  1910  upon  Hamblin  Smith's  Geometry,  but  not 
thereafter. 

All  teachers  are  requested  to  use  Hall  &  Stevens 
Geometry  as  a  hand-book  for  purposes  of  reference  and 
comparison  in  the  work  of  any  grade. 

The  use  of  Goggin's  Grammar  shall  begin  at  once,  as 
all  texts  in  Elementary  English  Grammar  cover  substan- 
tially the  same  ground. 

Harcourt's  Copy  Books  are  to  be  used  exclusively  in 
every  school,  but  any  pupil  who  has  not  finished  the  work 
in  his  last  copy  book  may  complete  it. 


The  attention  of  all  ungraded  school  teachers,  as  well 
a.i  those  in  graded  country  schools,  is  directed  again  to  the 
leaflet  on  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture,  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Inspectors. 

Teachers  are  required  to  report  to  the  Inspectors  during 
the  last  school  week  in  December  as  to  the  work  they 
have  done. 

While  in  town  and  city  schools  this  course  is  not  yet 
compulsory,  it  is  recommended  that  teachers  there  make 
use  of  it  as  may  be  possible.  Little  or  no  expenditure  of 
school  time  is  required  for  the  purpose. 


Days  lost  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  term  may  not  be 
made  up  by  teaching  on  Saturdays,  nor  may  lost  time  be 
made  up  by  teaching  on  Labor  Day  or  other  school 
holidays. 

Saturday  teaching  is  discountenanced. 


Teachers  are  requested  to  fly  the  School  Flags  in  fine 
weather. 

The  Union  Jack  is  recommended  as  being  the  most 
appropriate  for  school  purposes  to  those  requiring  new 
flags. 

W.  S.  CARTER, 

Chief  Supt.  Education. 
Education   Office,   Fredericton,   N.   B., 
October  1st,  1909. 


I  have  a  little  joke  that  might  be  worth  publish- 
ing in  the  Review.  In  the  geography  class  the 
other  day  (second  grade)  I  asked  one  of  the  boys 
(Joe)  what  a  belt  was,  referring  to  the  hot  and  cold 
belts  of  the  earth.  He  replied :  "  It's  a  thing  to 
keep  your  pants  up."  W. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Changes  made  in  the  High  School  Programme  of  Nova 
Scotia,  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  April, 
1909.  To  go  into  effect  immediately  for  the  school  year 
ending  July,  1910. 

( 14)  A  candidate  who  has  taken  Latin  in  Grade  IX, 
may  take  the  IX  French  paper  instead  of  the  regular  one 
in  Grade  X,  and  the  X  French  paper  in  Grade  XI,  pro- 
vided a  70  or  60  per  cent,  mark  is  made  respectively  for 
a  Teacher's  or  a  High   School  Pass  in  each  case. 

GRADE  XI. 

Physics. — The  chapters  on  either  (a)  Light  and  Sound, 
or  (i>)  Electricity,  to  be  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  text, 
alternative  questions  to  be  given  on   (a)  and  (fc). 

Practical  Mathematics. — To  be  known  as  Trigono- 
metry and  Mensuration.  As  in  Murray's  Essentials  of 
Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  excepting  Chapter  XL 

GRADE  XII. 
(Leaving   Examination). 

(Nine  papers  out  of  fifteen  on  the  following  twelve  sub- 
jects constitute  a  full  course.  The  following  subjects  are 
imperative :  English,  two  foreign  languages,  one  mathe- 
matical and  one  scientific  subject;  except  that  those  who 
t;ike  both  Latin  and  Greek  may  omit  the  scientific  subject, 
and  those  who  make  an  average  of  70  on  English,  with  5 
more  on  each  of  the  marks  and  averages  determining  the 
respective  regular  passes,  may  omit  foreign  languages). 

English. —  (0)  Bradley's  The  Making  of  English  may 
be  taken  instead  of  Lounsbury,  which  will  be  dropped 
after  next  examination.  (b)  Chaucer's  Tales  to  be 
omitted. 

Latin. —  (b)  For  Cicero  substitute  Caesar's  De  Bell, 
Gall.,  Books  IV  and  V;  and  for  Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books 
II  and  HI,  substitute  Books  I  and  II. 

Greek. — Homer's  Iliad  to  be  omitted. 

French. — Molicrc's  L'Avare  to  be  omitted. 

Algebra. — As  in  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra. 
Chapters  1  to  end  of  18.  and  35,  omitting  *  paragraphs. 

Geometry. — As  in  Hull  and  Stevens:  (a)  Definitions  of 
V  and  introduction  to  VI;  (b)  VI  with  exercises  to 
"Theorems  and  Examples"  on  VI;  (c)  Definitions  and 
proved  exercises  in  "  Theorems  and  Examples "  on  VI ; 
(d)  XI  without  exercises;  (e)  Wcntworth's  Analytical 
Geometry,  Chapters  1,  2  and  3. 

Trigonometry. — (a)  Plane  as  in  Murray's  Plane  and 
Spherical.  (b)  'Spherical  as  in  Murray's  Plane  and 
Spherical,  Chapters  I,  2,  3  and  4. 

A.  H.  MacKAY, 

Secretary  C.  P.  I. 
Education  Office,  Halifax,  N.   S., 
30th  August,  1909. 


Many  a  teacher  sits  up  at  night  to  correct  errors 
that  she  might  better  sit  up  in  the  daytime  to 
prevent. — Frank  H.  Hall. 
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Every  Teacher 


Is  it  not  your  desire  and  duty  to  give  to  your  pupils  and  your  Trustee  Board  your  best 
service  and  greatest  teaching  value  ?  You  can't  do  this  without  having  the  necessary  equipment  at 
your  disposal.  It  is,  therefore,  your  duty  to  see  that  your  school  has  supplies  of  good  quality,  thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  and  sufficient  of  them  to  enable  you  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  your  work. 
You  should  advise  your  board  as  to  what  is  necessary,  and  what  most  reliable,  and  then  see  that  you 
get  it.         Watch  this  advertising  space  from  month  to  month,  and  you  will  find  that  we  can  help  you. 

THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus,  Kindergarten  Materials. 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHEBS  arlusjjc  CHAPMAN'S  LOOSE  LEAF  NOTE  BOOKS 

WHAT  TEACHERS  SAY  OF  THEM:— 

"  In  Writing,  Drawing,  and  Science  we  find  them  absolutely  indispensable." 

"  Nothing  could  persuade  us  to  return  to  the  old  methods." 

"  They  are  a  wonderful  aid  to  the  teacher." 

"  Greatly  beneficial  to  students  who  use  them  intelligently." 

"  The  most  satisfactory  Note-books  we  have  ever  used." 

"  Just  what  I  have  been  looking  for." 

"  They  give  good  satisfaction — have  no  hesitation  in  reeomtnenaing  them.'' 

"  We  would  not  like  to  be  without  them." 

"  They  are  excellent  for  systematic  work." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  better." 

IN  USE  IN  NEARLY  ALL  ONTARIO  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

YOU  should  have  them — if  you  are  not  familiar  with  them,  write  for  samples.     Free  to 

Teachers.    State  subjects  interested  in. 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co. 

Halifax,  Wholesale  Agents.  London,    Canada 


Curing  a  Cold  in  Advance. 


that  time  stands  a  fair  chance  of  getting  a   reputation  as 
a  cure. 


Wc  get  sick  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  keep  well.  The  only  sure  cure   for  colds  and  coughs  is  to  avoid 

..               t-.       ...       ,      TT    .   ,  .                    ...            ,  the  infections  and  the  foul  air  of  ill-ventilated  rooms  and 

according  to  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  in   if  oman  s  .    ., ,.                ,  .  .     ,       ,       ,          ,         ..      .    .            . 

buildings    m    winch    they   breed ;    to   keep   the    body   toned 

Home  Companion  for  October.      We    are    always  up  to  fighting  pitch,  by  cold  laths  and  an  abundance  of 

looking  for  short  cuts  to  health.     Of  reputed  cures  fresh   •lir.  especially  in   the  bedroom;  and  if  the  infection 

for  coughs  and  cold,  he  says :  <locs  get  a  footho!d  to  assist  Nature  '"  hcr  fisht  aeainst 

it  by     rest    in    the    open    air,    and    promoting  elimination 

Their   name   is   literally   legion,   for  hardly  a  drug  can  through  the   skin,  bowels  and  kidneys. 

be   mentioned,   hardly   a   substance   discovered,    which    is  In  fine,  don't  tinker  with  symptoms;  look  for  the  cause, 

capable  of  either  being  swallowed  or  inhaled,  that  has  not  and    remove   it.     Don't   try  to   lock   the   stable  door  after 

been    recommended   as   a   cough   remedy.     Eight-tenths   of  th.:  Imr-r  is  stolen,  but  train  your  horse  to  bite  strangers. 

all  colds  are  mild  infections,  which  run  their  course  until  Attack  is  the  best  defense.     Keep  your  body  at  good  fight  - 

the   body  has   time  to   produce   an   antitoxin  or   antibody  ing    weight,    and    you    can    defy   disease.     Sunlight,    food, 

to  stop  their  further  progress.     As  this  process  in  reason-  fresh   air    and    exercise    are   the    only    cure-alls    known. 

ably  healthy    individuals   is   usually  carried  out    in    from  Don't  worry  about  disease  and  what  to  take   when  you're 

four  to  six  days,  anything  which  happens  to  be  given  in  sick,  but  work  for  health. 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


S.  KERR 
&  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's    Hall. 


3  KfA*  A  SO*. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  I. iff  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 
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The  Review  takes  this  opportunity  to  wish  all 
its  readers  a  Mcrrv  Christmas  and  a  Happv  New 
Year. 


The  first  number  of  the  the  Educational  Re- 
view was  published  in  June,  1887.  This  number 
begins  the  second  half  of  the  twenty-third  volume. 
After  an  existence  of  more  than  twenty-two  years 


under  the  same  management  it  has  now  a  greater 
circulation  and  influence  than  ever  before.  The 
interests  of  the  teachers  have  been  served  to  the 
best  of  its  ability  by  the  Review,  and  our  inter- 
course with  them  has  been  pleasant.  We  are 
thankful  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  among  so  many 
kind  and  appreciative  teachers. 


By  request  we  republish  on  another  page  Mr. 
Kidner's  article  on  "  How  to  Frame  the  Review 
Pictures."  The  value  of  these  pictures  in  school 
decoration  and  in  teaching  composition  and  story- 
writing  is  evidently   appreciated. 


During  the  past  year  more  subscribers  have 
paid  for  the  Review  in  advance  than  ever  before. 
It  is  business-like  to  do  this;  it  saves  us  time  and 
trouble  in  writing  bills.  There  is  a  keener  enjoy- 
ment in  reading  the  paper  when  it  is  paid  for  in 
advance,  or  as  soon  as  possible  during  the  year 
subscribed  tor.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  pay 
early  after  a  statement  of  account  is  presented,  and 
we  hope  our  subscribers  who  receive  these  state- 
ments (not  duns)  enclosed  in  their  papers  during 
this  and  the   following  month   will   remit  promptly. 


Beginning  in  January  the  Review  will  publish 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  Geology  of  Acadia,  bv 
Dr.  L.  VV.  Bailey,  who  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
the  Review  from  the  interesting  way  he  has  written 
on  various  natural  features  of  these  provinces  in 
previous  numbers.  The  series  will  take  up  "  The 
Beginnings  of  Acadia."  "  Beginnings  of  Life  in 
Acadia,"  "  Early  Earth  Movements  in  Acadia," 
"  Acadia  in  the  Coal  Era,"  "  Acadia  in  the  New- 
Red  Sandstone  Era,"  and  "  Acadia  in  Glacial 
Times."  These  subjects  will  be  illustrated  as  far 
as  possible,  written  in  as  simple  language  as  the 
subjects  permit,  and  will  he  of  great  service  in 
teaching  how  this  part  of  Canada  came  into  exist- 
ence. 
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The  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  MaoRae  at  the  home 
of  his  son,  Principal  A.  (J.  MacRae,  of  Calgary, 
will  recall  to  many  friends  the  memory  of  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  a  genial,  pleasant  man. 
Although  past  the  allotted  age,  he  preserved  his 
rare  intellectual  powers  to  the  last.  Dr.  MacRae 
was  born  at  Pictou  in  1833,  and  for  many  years 
held  important  pastorates  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. He  was  for  several  years  the  president  of 
Morin  College,  Quebec. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  will  meet  at 
Liverpool,  N.  S!,  in  July  next.  The  choice  is  an 
excellent  one.  The  town  is  beautifully  situated, 
well  built,  attractive,  in  the  midst  of  fine  natural 
scenery,  and  is  historically  interesting.  It  will  give 
the  opportunity  to  many  teachers  to  study  the 
geography  and  natural  history  of  a  portion  of  Nova 
Scotia  which  is  more  accessible  now  than  a  few 
years  ago. 


The  too  lavish  and  indiscriminate  giving  of  pre- 
sents at  this  time  of  year  has  become  burdensome 
to  many  who  feel  the  demands  on  their  purses  and 
time.  To  some  this  joyous  season  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  feelings  of  dread  and  anxiety  lest  the 
proper  thing  may  not  be  done,  or  that  some  one  may 
be  overlooked.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
some  children  are  surfeited  with  Christmas  pre- 
sents and  that  others  in  less  foicunate  families  are 
neglected.  But  Santa  Claus  is  always  generous, 
and  as  each  festive  season  comes  round  he  brings 
more  and  more  good  cheer  into  the  homes  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate.  The  advocates  of  Santa 
Claus  need  only  to  be  reminded  of  his  visits  to 
needy  and  neglected  places  since  his  reign  began. 


The  article  on  another  page  of  this  month's 
Review  on  Children's  Reading  indicates  some  books 
in  which  all  children  take  delight.  No  parent  or 
teacher  makes  a  mistake  who  recommends  reading 
of  this  character.  But  older  children,  especially 
those  who  will  soon  leave  school,  require  guidance 
in  their  choice  of  books.  The  masterpieces  of 
literature,  books  on  travel,  on  patriotic  subjects 
relating  to  Canada  and  the  Empire,  should  be 
accessible  to  children  in  the  school  and  home,  to 
stimulate  a  wholesome  love  and  respect  for  their 
country. 


There  are  some  schoolroom  punishments  that  re- 
call the  barbarous  methods  of  the  middle  ages.  A 
teacher  in  Queens  County,  N.  B.,  a  few  weeks  ago 
punished  a  lad  of  seven  years  by  putting  his  head 
in  a  stove,  scorching  his  hair.  The  lad  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  it  required  the  services  of  two 
physicians  to  restore  him.  The  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  who  has  order- 
ed an  investigation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
details  of  this  unpleasant  incident  are  not  as  bad  as 
stated. 


The  Art  of  Speaking. 

We  want  more  education  of  the  ear  and  mouth, 

* 

said  Chancellor  Jones  in  a  recent  educational  ad- 
dress. He  might  have  added — especially  of  the 
mouth. 

Think  of  the  time  wasted  and  the  discomfort 
caused  in  churches,  schools  and  public  places  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  clear  speaking.  It  is  an  art 
that  every  teacher  and  public  speaker  is  capable  of 
cultivating,  and  yet  how  few  exert  themselves  to 
produce  those  well  modulated  tones,  which  are  a 
delight  to  every  listener.  Public  lectures  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  unpopular,  because  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  and  because  speakers  rush  upon 
the  platform  with  too  little  attention  paid  to  the 
art  of  delivery.  Some  pitch  their  voices  too  high, 
others  too  low ;  but  the  equally  pitched,  well  modu- 
lated tones  that  penetrate  into  every  corner  of  an 
audience  room  are  rare  to  hear. 

If  speakers  realized  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
derived  from  words  rightly  spoken  they  would  pay 
more  attention  to  what  is  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
a  lost  art — the  art  of  a  clear  and  pleasing  style  of 
speaking.  A  lecturer  on  art  in  one  of  our  principal 
cities  recently  spoke  so  indistinctly  that  many  of  his 
words  were  not  heard  by  the  audience  whose  atten- 
tion was  thus  kept  constantly  on  the  strain.  Surely 
one  of  the  highest  forms  of  art  should  be  the  art  of 
public  speaking. — to  clothe  one's  thoughts  in  pure, 
simple  English,  and  express  them  in  tones  that  will 
instruct  and  charm  an  audience. 

Teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  the  voices 
of  their  pupils  effective.  The  most  potent  way  is 
to  train  themselves  to  speak  in  clear,  leisurely,  well- 
modulated  tones,  which  will  compel  interest  and 
attention.  Gradually  by  the  force  of  example  and 
a  little  good  teaching  they  will  lead  their  pupils 
into  lasting  habits  of  good,  clear  speech.  Is  it  not 
worth  the  effort? 
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The  Farmer's  Friends    and  Enemies. 

By  A.  D.  Jonah,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

Through  reading  the  Review  the  writer  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  bird  life  and  incidentally 
has  been  able  to  interest  others  in  the  subject. 
I  knew  nothing  of  birds  to  begin  with.  The  robin 
and  a  few  grey  birds  were  my  stock  in  trade.  Of 
the  warblers  and  others  of  our  pretty  songsters 
which  add  such  a  charm  to  summer  I  knew  nothing. 
Teachers  should  not  plead  in  excuse  that  they  can- 
not teach  about  the  birds  because  they  do  not  know 
them.  Ignorance  is  no  disgrace,  but  to  remain 
ignorant  after  we  see  our  ignorance  is  the  real  dis- 
grace. Begin  with  the  pupils  and  let  them  help  you. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  much  they 
can  help. 

In  my  study  of  birds  I  have  paid  some  attention 
to  their  economic  value  to  the  farmer,  gardener  and 
fruit  raiser,  and  in  this  short  article  I  wish  to  make 
one  or  two  points. 

How  often  we  hear  farmers  say  that  it  is  harder 
to  grow  anything  now  than  it  used  to  be,  because 
the  grubs  and  bugs  and  weeds  are  so  much  more 
plentiful  than  they  were  in  times  past.  Yes,  these 
pests  have  increased  and  added  to  the  labour  and 
cost  of  farming.  How  many  farmers  realize  that 
the  increase  of  grubs  and  bugs  are  due  to  the 
senseless  destruction  of  our  birds.  An  incessant 
warfare  has  always  been  waged  by  the  birds  against 
insects.  The  latter  have  increased  and  will  continue 
to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  former  decreases. 

Birds  are  becoming  scarcer  from  three  main 
causes:  (i)  To  gratify  the  requirements  of  fashion. 
(2)  Through  sport.     (3)  On  account  of  ignorance. 

Let  us  take  up  each  of  these  causes  as  briefly  as 
possible : 

(1).  How  many  of  us  realize  the  fact  that  300.- 
000,000  birds  of  various  kinds  are  slaughtered 
annually  to  gratify  the  whims  of  fashion.  Think 
of  it!  300.000.000  of  "our  little  brothers  of  the 
air  "  killed  to  adorn  a  modem  holiday  or  church- 
going  hat ! 

(2).  Hawks,  owls  and  woodpeckers  are  shot 
down  "  just  for  fun,"  and  to  show  "  how  well  I 
can  shoot."  These  birds  with  perhaps  two  excep- 
tions among  the  hawks,  and  one  among  the  wood- 
peckers are  useful  to  the  farmer.  I  lawks  and  owls 
destroy  field  mice  which  are  as  destructive  as 
ordinary  mice  when  they  become  numerous.  Wood- 
peckers destroy  the  larvae  which  bore  into  trees. 
Besides  thev  destroy  manv  other  insects  for  food. 


(3).  Through  ignorance,  farmers  and  fruit  rais- 
ers, shoot  the  birds  that  they  see  in  their  grain 
fields  and  orchards.  If  after  shooting  one  bird  the 
farmer  would  open  its  crop  he  would  find  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  grubs  and  bugs  than  he 
would  of  vegetable  food.  He  would  no  doubt  find 
some  grain,  but  he  would  also  find  a  large  amount 
•of  weed  seeds.  Would  he  continue  shooting  if  he 
did  this?  The  bird  was  doing  good  in  two  ways, 
eating  the  grubs  that  destroy  the  grain,  and  eating 
the  weed  seeds  which  will  cause  more  work  for  the 
farmer,  loss  of  food  and  water  supply  to  the  grow- 
ing plants  and  help  smother  the  young  seedlings 
next  year. 

Among  birds  killed  through  ignorance  I  will 
mention  only  two.  The  beautiful  cedar  wax-wing 
is  shot  in  the  spring  because  it  frequents  orchards 
and  thus  gets  blamed  for  destroying  blossoms.  It 
is  true  that  this  bird  does  frequent  orchards.  It  is 
also  true  that  he  sometimes  picks  the  petals,  but 
petals  do  not  produce  fruit.  These  birds  are  search- 
ing for  the  codling  moths,  the  larvae  of  which 
causes  the  annual  loss  of  many  million  dollars  to 
the  fruit  raisers  of  North  America.  The  codling 
moth  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  little  apple  as  it  stands 
upright.  The  larva  feed  in  the  newly  formed 
fruit  thus  arresting  its  growth  and  causing  it  to 
die  before  the  time  of  ripening.  The  larva  when  its 
work  is  dune  crawls  out,  forms  a  cocoon  and  in 
about  two  weeks  comes  out  a  moth  and  begins  to 
lay  eggs.  (If  some  wormy  apples  are  placed  in  a 
box,  the  larva  will  crawl  out  and  you  can  see  it 
form  its  cocoon  and  a  little  later  see  the  moth  with- 
out waiting  until  spring.) 

One  summer  I  watched  a  pair  of  cedar  wax- 
wings  which  had  a  nest  in  an  apple  tree.  After  the 
young  birds  were  hatched  I  used  to  climb  the  tree 
several  times  a  day  to  watch  the  parent  birds  feed 
the  young.  They  soon  became  accustomed  to  me 
and  did  not  show  any  fear.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
the  large  number  of  tent  caterpillars  that  the  young 
birds  would  eat.  This  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  pests  of  fruit  orchards.  Most  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper  have  seen  their  white  silky 
web.  or  tent,  on  fruit  trees.  The  tent  caterpillar 
attacks  the  foliage  of  the  trees. 

(  hie  fall  a  friend  and  I  were  out  near  a  piece  of 
woods,  adjoining  a  field  of  ripe  grain.  The  wax- 
wings  were  present  in  large  flocks.  Several  were 
shot    and    their    crops    examined.        Nothing    but 
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mountain-ash  berries  and  a  few  insects  were  found 
in  them. 

Another  useful  bird  is  the  robin.  The  writer  has 
seen  the  farmers  shooting  them  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  cherry  trees.  Yet  it  has  been  found  by  care- 
ful observation  that  each  robin  eats  on  an  average 
seventeen  quarts  of  insects  during  the  season  and 
about  the  same  amount  of  weed  seeds. 

There  is  much  more  that  could  be  written  in  de- 
fence of  the  birds  but  this  will  suffice  for  the 
present.  Shall  we  preserve  the  birds  that  destroy 
so  many  insect  pests  or  kill  the  birds  because  they 
eat  some  grain  and  berries,  leaving  the  pests  to 
destroy  vegetation?     Which  will  be  true  economy? 


An  Autumn  Thought. 

The  trees  had  long  since   changed  their  colour. 
As   through  the  woods   I   took  my  way. 

October's  hand  had  pressed  so  surely, 
That  leaf  on  leaf  around  me  lay, 

October's  frosts  had  turned  so  purely 
The  ferns  from  green  to  white  that  day. 

Undimmed  as  yet  by  forest  fires 

The   sun   peered   through   the   branches   brown, 
Its  face  as  usual  round  and  yellow, 

Smiling   so  warmly  with  never  a   frown. 
Making  this  day  in  the  fall  so  mellow 

As  onward  I  walked  far   out   from  town. 

How  calmly  it  shines   on   the   world  and  its   troubles. 

How  humble  we  feel  as  we  gaze  on  its  face, 
How  surely  it  teaches  us  strength  and   endurance, 

Shining   serenely   through   infinite    space, 
How,   triumphant,   it   brings   to   us   all    the   assurance 

That   God  is  behind  it  preparing  our  place! 

No  one  can  doubt  for  all  must  believe   it — 

We  can  see  for  ourselves — the  words  are  God's  own. 
And  surely  with  such  an  inducement  before   us, 

Our  tasks  should  be  rendered  with  never  a  moan — 
We  might  care   less  for  self  and  more  for  our  neighbour 

For  that  only  is  reaped  which   ourselves   have   sown. 

—  M.  L.  S. 

Fredericton,  N.   B.,  October.   1900. 


Little  three-year  old  Elner  received  a  dime  for 
taking  a  dose  of  castor-oil.  The  next  day  her  big 
brother  Fred  asked  her  to  pick  up  a  basket  of  cobs. 
"  How  much  will  you  give  me?"  she  asked.  "  A 
nickle,"  replied  het  brother.  "Humph!"  said 
Elner,  "  I  can  make  more  than  that  taking  castor- 
oil." — The  Delineator. 


Books  for  Children. 

The  following  chief  portions  of  a  paper  read  by 
.Miss  Ethel  G.  Hannah  at  the  meeting  of  the  St. 
John,  X.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  give  the  impres- 
sions of  a  young  teacher  who  is  still  in  touch  with 
the  books  she  loved  to  read  as  a  child,  in  a  home 
where  ideal  relations  between  parents  and  children 
seem  to  exist.  The  course  of  reading  here  out- 
lined is  an  attractive  one,  and  the  Review  hopes 
that  it  may  prove  suggestive  to  children  as  well  as 
to  teachers.  Miss  Hannah's  treatment  of  her  sub- 
ject is  partly  eclectic,  giving,  in  addition  to  her  own 
clear  impressions,  the  opinions  of  authorities  which 
she  has  selected  in  preparing  her  paper.  After 
deploring  the  evil  effects  on  the  minds  of  children 
of  the  comic  supplement,  certain  classes  of  moving 
pictures,  the  dime  novel  and  sensational  love  stories, 
the  writer  says : 

There  are  plenty  of  innocently  funny  things  in  this 
world  without  dragging  in  subjects  that  have  a 
demoralizing  tendency.  With  the  present  almost 
inexhaustible  store  of  good  literature  for  children  the 
task  of  awakening  their  taste  for  it  must  certainly  be 
a  pleasure  .... 

If  a  literary  taste  is  acquired  by  browsing  among 
books  when  young,  there  is  imperative  need  of  culti- 
vating that  taste  before  the  child  is  too  old  to  yield 
to  guidance.  C'.ara  Barton,  founder  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  America  has  said,  "not  alone  the  character 
of  what  is  read,  but  the  period  in  the  life  of  the  reader, 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  potency  of  results. 
The  little  girl  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  clasp  her 
child  fingers  around  a  copy  of  '  Little  Women '  or 
'  Little  Men '  is  in  small  danger  from  the  effects  of 
the  literature  she  may  afterwards  meet.  Her  tastes 
are  formed  for  wholesome  food."  Others  than  Clara 
Barton  have  blessed  the  memory  of  that  beloved 
writer  for  children.  Who  does  not  know  the  "  March 
Family.  "  How  we  all  loved  and  sympathized  with 
Jo  and  rejoiced  when  she  attained  her  heart's  desire 
in  having  the  "  Little  Men  "  around  her.  I  sha'.l  never 
forget  the  feeling  of  sadness  and  regret  which  came 
over  me  on  reading  the  closing  words  of  "Jo's  Boys" 
where  the  author  says.  "The  curtain  falls  forever  on 
the  March  Family."  Xo  doubt  Miss  Alcott  felt  that 
four  volumes  on  the  same  subject  were  sufficient,  but 
the  charm  of  the  tale  was  such  that  we  always  longed 
for  more. 

Sarah  Maud,  in  "  The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  was,  in 
my  estimation,  a  ijirl  to  be  envied  in  receiving  on  that 
memorable  Christmas  a  whole  set  of  Miss  Alcott's 
books.  In  what  better  way  can  we  recall  the  joy 
these  books  afforded  us  than  by  instilling  a  longing 
for  them  in  the  minds  of  the  children  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact? 
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To  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  desirable  books  for 
children  would  be  hardly  necessary,  but  we  might 
mention  a  few  which  always  prove  interesting  to 
children  and  very  often  to  the  grown  folks  as  well. 
Some  of  Mrs.  Burnett's,  as  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy," 
"Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progri-s."  "  Editha's  Burglar" 
and  best  of  all  "Sarah  Crewe."  Though  I  read  it  many 
times  I  never  failed  to  enjoy  the  surprise  which 
Sarah  received  on  reaching  her  little  attic  bedroom  on 
that  never-to-be  forgotten  evening.  The  cozy  fire,. 
dainty  supper,  comfortable  gown  and  s'ippers,  the 
precious  books  and  poor  little  Sarah  standing  with 
her  back  against  the  door  in  speechless  astonishment, 
form  a  picture  the  little  reader  never  forgets.  The 
most  imaginative  child  could  think  of  nothing  to  im- 
prove that  scene. 

In  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Ewing  are  some  of  the  best 
loved  and  brightest  stories  in  the  English  language. 
Mrs.  Ewing  seems  especially  dear  to  Canadians, 
having  spent  two  years  in  Frcdericton  where  her  hus- 
band, Major  Ewing,  was  stationed  in  1867.  Some  of 
her  most  interesting  sketches  are  those  of  animals,  in 
which  she  shows  her  deep  interest  in  their  welfare 
and  insight  into  their  habits.  This  marvellous  charm 
of  her  writing  is  seen  in  the  story  of  '  Kerguelen's 
Land,'  where  there  is  a  charming  description  of  the 
mysterious  albatross,  and  the  fascinating  conversation 
about  the  castaway  man,  carried  on  between  Father  and 
Mother  Albatross  over  their  nest  of  little  ones,  is  most 
delightful. 

Her  great  fondness  for  flowers  is  seen  all  through 
her  writings.  And  in  her  walks  about  the  little  town, 
she  found  many  new  flower  friends.  The  trillium 
which  she  first  saw  here,  inspired  her  to  write  the 
beautiful  legend  of  the  Trinity  Flower  in  which  she 
immortalizes  this  pure  blossom  of  our  wilds — thus 
describing  its  beauty — "  Every  part  was  three-fold. 
The  leaves  were  three,  the  petals  three,  the  sepals 
three.  The  flower  was  snow-white  but  on  each  of  the 
three  parts  it  was  shaded  with  crimson  stripes,  like 
white   garments   dyed  in  blood," 

But  in  her  love  for  children  is  manifested  her  great- 
est gift, — that  of  story-telling.  And  the  stories  were 
so  wonderful,  and  told  in  her  own  sweet  manner  so 
irresistible,  that  a  group  of  grown  folks  usually 
crowded  about  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  eager 
little  listeners  were  gathered.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand the  deep  hold  she  obtained  on  the  hearts  of  hor 
Canadian  friends,  in  the  all  too  short  years  she  spent 
on  this  continent. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  bonks,  as,  "Carrots" 
"The  Cuckoo  Clock."  "The  Children  of  the  Castle" 
and  "  A  Christmas  Child,"  are  always  favourites  with 
the  children,  while  time  would  fail  to  mention  those 
little  gems  of  Laura  F.  Richards,  as  "  Captain  Janu- 
ary," "  Melodie."  "Snow  White"  and  many  others. 
Ethel  Turner,  author  of  "  The  Family  at  Misrule." 
"  Seven  Little  Australians  "  and  "  Little  Mother  Meg," 


ha?    proved    such    an    acceptable     writer     for     children, 
that  she  has  been  called  a  second  Miss  Alcott. 

Whenever  there  are  lists  made  of  books  for  young 
readers,  "  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising  Adventures 
of  the  York  Mariner,  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  sure  to  be 
among  the  most  popular.  The  book  appeared  in  1719. 
and  was  read  with  delight  by  persons  of  all  ages. 

Then  just  think  of  the  almost  inexhaustible  supply 
of  animal  stories  and  those  of  plant  life — not  to  men- 
tion the  old  standards,  as  "  Lamb's  Tales."  "  Short 
Stories  from  Dickens  "  and  the  "  ChiM  Classics." 
Some  would  contend  that  the  classics  lose  something 
of  their  charm  when  presented  in  editions  prepared 
for  young  readers.  One  recognizes  the  force  of  this 
suggestion  and  agrees  it  would  be  best  for  all  reasons. 
if  children  knew  nothing  of  many  classic  works,  until 
they  coukl  be  read  just  as  the  authors  wrote  them. 
But  unfortunately  it  too  often  happens  that  as  boys 
and  girls  grow  up  and  assume  the  burdens  of  matur- 
ity, they  do  not  find  time  to  read  widely:  they  read 
lor  amusement,  and  feeling  that  there  is  no  leisure  '  to 
cover  the  field  of  literature  at  all  completely,  they 
make  no  attempt  to  test  the  better  books.  So  it 
happens  that  unless  the  knowledge  that  the  best  books 
arc  also  the  most  interesting  is  gained  in  childhood,  the 
busier  grown-up  years  allow  no  time  to  make  this 
discovery. 

This  is  also  seen  in  the  poor  quarters  of  most  of  the 
large  cities.  It  has  been  found  that  children  are  the 
most  numerous  patrons  of  the  library,  since  the  adults, 
not  having  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  when  young, 
now  take  little  personal  interest  in  books.  That  is, 
whoever  does  not  learn  to  love  books  when  young  loses 
the  power  to  gain  in  later  life  the  pleasure  and  profit  com- 
ing from  the  habit  of  reading. 

But  young  readers  are  often  afraid  of  the  very  best 
books.  They  think  there  must  be  something  for- 
bidding in  writings  that  have  been  looked  up  to  for  so 
manv  years,  and  decide  to  wait  until  they  are  wiser 
before  reading  the  great  author  A  great  author  will 
say  some  things  which  children  may  not  understand 
but  he  will  tell  them  a  great  many  more  truths  which 
they  can  share  with  him.  Let  us  try  to  impress  upon 
our  pupils  the  fact,  that  in  reading  nothing  is  too  good 
for  them.  Fortunately  the  best  reading  is  really  the  most 
fun  :  only  poor  books  arc  truly  dull. 


A  goon!  pronouncing  game  for  Friday  afternoons 
is  to  send  the  class  out  of  the  room,  write  on  the 
board  a  dozen  words  commonly  used  and  commonly 
mispronounced,  call  in  the  class  one  at  a  time  and 
let  each  one  in  turn  pronounce  the  list.  The  teacher 
may  announce  in  each  case  how  many  were  correct- 
ly pronounced.  Here  is  a  pood  list  to  begin  with: 
Peremptory,  often,  patron,  sinew,  jugular,  extol, 
docile,  illustrate,  breeches,  inquiry,  address,  sacrifice, 
consummate,  finance,  area.  ally,  exquisite,  sugges- 
tive, magazine,   abdomen,   revolt. — Selected 
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Lessons  in  English  Literature— XIV. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
The  Faerie  Queene — Concluded. 
The  Story  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight. 
Prince  Arthur  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  became 
great  friends  while  they  were  resting  at  the  castle, 
and,  when  they  parted,  gave  each  other  goodly 
gifts.  Arthur  went  on  his  way  to  seek  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  St.  George  set  forth  again  to  deliver 
Una's  father  and  mother  from  the  dragon.  Very 
soon  he  met  a  knight  named  Sir  Trevisan,  who  was 
fleeing  in  great  terror  from  the  Cave  of  Despair. 
St.  George  persuaded  him  to  show  the  way  to  the 
cave.  Sir  Trevisan  would  not  enter  it  again,  and 
urged  St.  George  not  to,  but  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
was  curious  to  see  Despair,  and  quite  sure  that  he 
was  running  into  no  danger.  Now  Despair  did  not 
fight  with  arms,  but  with  his  wicked  and  clever 
words  he  almost  succeeded  in  making  St.  George 
kill  himself.  But  Una  snatched  the  dagger  out  of 
his  hand  and  cried : 

Fie.    fie,    faint-hearted    Knight! 
What  meanst  thou  by  this  reproachful  strife? 
Is   this  the  battle  which  thou  vauntst   to  fight. 
With  that  fire-mouthed  Dragon,  horrible  and  bright? 
Come;  come  away. 

So  they  rode  away.  But  Una  saw  that  her 
Knight  was  still  too  weak  after  his  long  imprison- 
ment to  continue  the  journey.  She  took  him  to  a 
house  that  stood  near,  ruled  over  by  a  lady  called 
Caelia,  which  means  "  heavenly."  This  good  and 
kind  lady  had  three  daughters — Faith,  Hope  and 
Charity.  They  received  the  Knight  kindly,  and  in 
their  house  he  was  taught,  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  Faith  and  Hope,  a  wise  old  doctor  named 
Patience,  and  a  sad  and  stern  one  called  Repent- 
ance. Then  when  he  had  seen  and  confessed  his 
sins,  Charity  taught  him  how  to  work  love  and 
righteousness.  Then  the  lady  Mercy  led  him  to  a 
Holy  Hospital,  where  from  seven  holy  men  he 
learned  all  manner  of  good  works.  After  this  he 
was  taken  up  a  very  steep  hill,  on  the  top  of  which 
dwelt  the  aged  man  Contemplation,  who  showed 
him  in  the  distance  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem.  It  was 
more  beautiful  even  than  the  city  of  the  Faerie 
Queene,  and  St.  George  could  see  the  blessed 
angels  coming  and  going  on  their  errands.  Con- 
templation told  St.  George  that  when  he  had  finish- 
ed his  earthly  task  he  could  find  the  way  to  that 
Heavenly  City. 


Then   seek  this  path   that  I   to  thee  presage, 

Which  after  all  to  heaven  shall  thee  send; 

Then   peaceably   thy   painful   pilgrimage 

To  yonder  same  Jerusalem   do  bend, 

Where  is  for  thee  ordained  a  blessed  end; 

For   thou,    among   those    Saints   that   thou   dost    see, 

Shall   be   a   Saint,  and   thine   own   nation's   friend 

And  Patron;  thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  be, 

Saint   George   of   merry   England,   the   sign   of  victory. 

St.  George  wanted  very  much  to  stay  on  the  hill- 
top, and  not  to  go  back  to  the  world,  to  fight  and 
perhaps  fall  again  into  sin;  but  Contemplation  told 
him  to  remember  Una,  and  how  he  had  promised 
to  deliver  her.  So  now,  having  learned  the  way 
to  Heaven,  and  strengthened  against  temptation, 
he  was  ready  for  the  last  great  struggle.  He  and 
Una  went  at  once  to  the  Dragon's  tower.  The 
Dragon  was  even  more  fearful  than  St.  George  had 
imagined.  They  fought  for  two  whole  days,  and 
St.  George  would  have  died  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
freshed at  night  from  a  magic  fountain.  Una 
prayed  for  him  all  the  time,  and  at  last,  on  tht 
third  morning,  the  Knight  was  victorious  and  the 
Dragon  fell  dead. 
So   down   he   fell,   and   like    an   heaped   mountain  lay. 

Then  the  King  and  Queen,  Una's  parents,  dared 
at  last  to  unbar  the  gates,  and  come  forth;  and  all 
the  people  who  lived  near,  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, flocked  with  great  rejoicing  to  see  the  dead 
monster;  but  he  was  so  frightful,  even  in  death, 
that  they  dared  not  come  near  him. 

Una  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  were  brought 
into  the  palace  with  music  and  singing  and  great 
triumph,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  wed- 
ding. Even  now,  their  troubles  were  not  quite 
over,  for  just  as  all  was  ready,  and  fair  Una  had 
come  into  the  hall  all  beautiful  in  her  shining  white 
wedding  gown,  a  messenger  hurried  into  the  hall 
bringing  a  letter  to  the  King.  It  was  from  the 
wicked  Fidessa,  and  said  that  St.  George  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  her,  and  that  he  was  a  liar  and  a 
traitor.  The  King  was  much  amazed,  but  Una 
stepped  forth  and  told  him  all  about  the  evil  deeds 
of  Fidessa  and  Archimago.  The  messenger  was 
seized,  and  found  to  be  no  other  than  the  false  Archi- 
mago himself.     So  they  cast  him  into  a  dungeon. 

The  wedding  went  on,  but  St.  George  was  not 
yet  free  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  life.  He  had  promised 
to  serve  the  Faerie  Queene  for  six  years  more,  and 
he  did  not  forget  his  promise,  but  went  back  to  the 
court,  leaving  Una  to  wait  until  he  had  finished 
his  work,  and  could  come  back  to  her. 

fear;'   .   . : ,....'  '...  ■ 
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Two  Beautiful  Christmas  Hymns. 

Probably  the  following  are  the  most  beautiful  carols 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  past.  The 
first  is  by  the  saintly  Bishop  Heber,  author  of  "  From 
Greenland's  Icy  Mountains."  The  second  is  by  the  ill- 
fated  Henry  Kirke  White,  who  died  at  Cambridge, 
England,  from  consumption,  brought  on  by  over-study, 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one: 

Bishop  Heber's  Carol. 

Oh,   Saviour,   Whom   this  holy   morn 

Gave   to  our  world  below, 
To  mortal  want  and  labour  born, 

And  more  than  mortal  woe. 

•  Incarnate  Word!  by  every   grief, 
By  sore  temptations   tried, 
Who  lived  to  yield  our  ills  relief, 
And   to  redeem   us  died. 

If  gaily  clothed  and  proudly  fed, 

In  dangerous   wealth   we  dwell, 
Remind  us  of  Thy  manger  bed. 

And  lowly  cottage  cell. 

If  pressed  by  poverty  severe. 

In  envious  want  we  pine. 
Oh,   may   the   Spirit   whisper   near, 

How  poor  a   lot  was  Thine! 

Through  fickle  fortune's  various  scene, 

From  sin   preserve-  us  free, 
Like  us  Thou   hast  a   mourner  been. 

May  we  rejoice  with  Thee! 


Star   of  Bethlehem. 
When   marshalled   on    the   nightly    plain, 

The  glittering  hosts  bestud   the  sky. 
One  star  alone  of  all  the  train 

Can   fix   the   sinner's   wandering   eye. 
Hark!   Hark!     To   God   the   chorus   breaks. 

From  every  host,   from  every  gem; 
But  one  alone,  the   Saviour,   speaks; 

It  is  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Once  on  the  raging  seas  I   rode. 

The  storm  was  loud,  the  night  was  dark, 
The  ocean  yawn'd.  and  rudely  blowcd 

The  wind,  that  toss'd  my  foundering  bark. 
Deep  horror   then    my   vitals  froze; 

Death  struck,  I  ceased  the  tide  to  stem; 
Then  suddenly  a  star  arose — 

It  was   the   Star  of  Bethlehem! 

It  was  my  guide,  my  light,  my  all, 

It  bade  my  dark  forebodings  cease; 
And  through  the  storm  and  danger's  thrall 

It  led  me  to  the  port  of  peace. 
Now,  safely  moor'd,  my  perils  o'er, 

III  sing,   first  in   night's  diadem. 
For  ever  and  for  evermore. 

The   Star!   the   Star  of    Bethlehem! 


Merry  Christmas. 

"  What  is  going  on  to-day.  Little  Cat  asked  Little 
Dog.  "  Every  one  seems  to  be  happy  and  merry. 
I  had  chicken-bones  for  breakfast,  with  ever  so 
much  meat  on  them  !  " 

"  I  had  creamed  fish,"  said  Little  Cat ;  "  and  it 
was  real  cream.  Look !  Little  Girl  tied  a  ribbon 
around  my  neck,  and  said  I  was  a  beauty.  Am  I, 
Little  Dog?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  cat !  "  said  Little  Dog.     "  Am  I?  " 

"  Yes,  for  a  dog !  "  said  Little  Cat. 

"  I  have  a  new  collar,  you  see,"  said  Little  Dog. 
"  And  your  girl  has  on  a  new  blue  dress,  and  my 
boy  a  velvet  jacket.  And  they  are  not  going  to  say 
one  cross  word  all  day ;  I  heard  them  tell  their 
mother  so." 

"  I  was  in  the  nursery  this  morning,"  said  Little 
Cat.  "  The  children's  stockings  were  full  of  toys 
and  sugar-plums,  and  they  kissed  each  other  and 
said.  'Merry' — something!     What  can  it  all  mean?" 

"  Let  us  ask  Great  Old  Dog !  "  said  Little  Dog. 
"  He  knows  almost  everything,  and  he  can  surely 
tell  us." 

Great  Old  Dog  was  asleep,  but  he  woke  up  and 
heard  their  story  patiently.  "  It  was  'Merry  Christ- 
mas ! '  that  the  children  said,"  he  told  them.  "  This 
is  Christmas  Day  !  " 

"  What  does  it  mean?"  asked  Little  Cat. 

"  I  don't  understand  all  about  it,"  said  Great  Old 
Dog ;  "  but  it  is  the  best  day  in  the  whole  year,  for 
everybody  is  happy  and  kind,  and  tries  to  do  pleas- 
ant things  for  everybody  else.  I  think  some  one 
was  born  who  brought  kindness  into  the  world." 

"Well,"  said  Little  Dog,  "  if  everybody  is  going 
to  be  good,  we  must  be  good,  too.  Little  Cat,  I 
will  not  growl  at  you  once  to-day,  even  if  they  put 
our  dinner  on  the  same  plate !  " 

"  Nor  T  at  you,"  said  Little  Cat,  "  even  if  there  is 
only  one  cushion  by  the  fireside." 

"  Nice  Little  Cat!  "  said  Little  Dog. 

"  Nice  Little  Dog!  "  said  Little  Cat. 

fust  then  in  came  Little  Girl  in  her  blue  dress 
and  Little  Boy  in  his  velvet  jacket.  "  Merry 
Christmas  !  "  they  cried  :  "  Little  Cat  and  Little  Dog, 
and  dear,  good  Great  Old  Dog! 

We    wish    you    Merry    Christmas, 

And  a  Happy  New  Year; 
A  pocket  full  of  money. 

And   a   heart  full   of   cheer! 

"  Merry  Christmas !  "  said  Little  Dog  (but  it 
sounded  like  "Yap!  yap!") 
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"  Merry  Christmas ! "  said  Little  Cat  (but  it 
sounded  like  Pur-r-r-r!") 

"  Merry  Christmas !  "  said  Great  Old  Dog,  deep 
down  in  his  great  old  throat  (but  it  sounded  like 
"Wuff!  Wuff!  WUFF!")—  L.  E.  R. 


The  following  poem  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  there  may  be  some  people  whom  it  fits — those 
who  are  so  full  of  good  works  for  others  that  they 
neglect  their  own  homes.  There  is  a  happy 
medium.  Look  after  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  but 
remember  the  dear  ones  at  home: 

How  We  Spent  Christmas. 
We  didn't  have  much  of  a  Christmas. 

My  papa  and  Rosie  and  me. 
For  mama'd  gone  out  to  the  prison 

To  trim  up  the  poor  pris'ners'  tree; 
And   Ethel,  my  big  grown-up   sister, 
Was  down  at  the  'sylum  all  day, 
To  help  at  the  great  turkey-dinner, 

And  teach  games  for  the  orphans  to  play. 
She  belongs  to  a  club  of  young  ladies, 
With   a  "  beautiful  objeck."  they  say, 
'Tis  to  go  among  poor  lonesome  children 
And  make   all  their   sad  hearts  more  gay. 
****** 

My  pap   had  bought  a  big  turkey, 

And  had  it  sent  home  Christmas  Eve; 
But  there  wasn't  a  soul  there  to  cook  it. 

You  see   Bridget  had  threatened  to  leave 
If  she  couldn't  go  off  with  her  cousin 

(He  doesn't  look  like  her  a  bit.) 
She   says   she   belongs  to  a  "  union," 

And  the  union  won't  let  her  submit. 
So  we  ate  bread  and  milk  for  our  dinner 

And  some  raisins  and  candy,  and  then 
Rose  and  me  went  down-stairs  to  the  pantry 

To  look   at  the   turkey  again. 

Papa   said   he  would  take  us  out   riding — 

Then  he  thought  that  he  didn't  quite  dare, 
For  Rosie'd    got  cold  and   kept   coughing: 

There  was   dampness  and  chills  in  the  air. 
Oh,  the  day  was  so  long  and   so  lonesome! 

And   our  papa  was  lonesome   as  we; 
And   the  parlor  was   dreary — no   sunshine. 

And  all   the   sweet   roses — the  tea. 
And  the   red   ones,   and   ferns,  and   carnations 

That   have   made   our   bay  window   so   bright, 
Mamma'd  picked  for  the  men   at  the  prison, 

To  make  their  bad  hearts  pure  and   white. 

And  we  all  sat  close  to  the  window, 
Rose  and   me  on   our  papa's  two  knees. 

And   we   counted   the   dear  little  birdies 
That  were   hopping  about   on  the  trees. 

Rose   wanted   to  be   a  brown   sparrow. 
But  I  thought  I  would  rather,  by  far, 


Be  a  robin  that  flies  away  winters 
Where    the   sunshine    and   gay   blossoms   are; 

And  papa  wished  he  was  a  jail-bird, 
'Cause  he  thought  that  they  fared  the  best; 

But  all  were  real  glad  we  weren't  turkeys, 
For  then  we'd  be  killed  with  the  rest. 

That  night  I  put  into  my  prayers — 

"  Dear   God,   we've  been   lonesome  today. 
For   Mamma.    Ethel,   and    Bridget, 

Every  one  of  them  all  went  away. 
Won't  you  please  make  a  club  or  society, 

'Fore  it's  time  for  next  Christmas  to  be, 
To  take  care  of  phifanterpist's  fam'lies. 

Like  Papa,  and  Rosie,  and  me?" 

— Julia  Walcott. 


The  King. 

There   came   a    King   to   Bethlehem   town 

Two   thousand   years   gone    by. 
Who  had  no  ermine,  robe  or  crown 

To  mark  his  royalty: 

Who   found   no   throng    to   pave    His   road 

With   palms  or  carpets  gay. 
Nor  palace  rich  for  His  abode, 

Nor   courtiers   to  obey. 

Yet   empire  vast   awaited   Him, 

On  mountain,  moor,  and  main: 
E'en  Europe's  tangled  forests  dim 

Held  subjects  for  His  reign. 

And  soon  confusion  ceased  to  hold 

Uninterrupted  power. 
And  some  of  earth's  oppressions  old 

Began  to  cringe  and  cower. 

There   came   a    King   to   Bethlehem   town 

Two   thousand   years   gone    by. 
And  angels  from  the  heavens  spoke  down 

A  royal  prophecy; 

That  while  the  red   sun's  central  flame 

Should  warm  the  peopled  spheres, 
Though   every  other  kingly  name 

Lay  dead  among  dead  years, 
This  King  should  hold  His  state  above 

The   weakness  of  decay. 
Because  the  eternal  power  of  love 

Should  base  His  throne  alway. 

There   came   a    King   to   Bethlehem   town 

Two   thousand   years   gone    by. 
And   still  He   reigns  and  still  speak  down 

The  Angel's  prophecy; 

And  some  fair  century  yet   to  rise 

His  power  complete  shall  show, 
And  all   earth's   sceptred   cruelties 

Before  His  throne  lie  low. 

— Arthur  Wentworth  EotQti, 
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Winter  Homes  of  Insects. 

Of  the  millions  of  insects  and  ephemera  that  filled 
the  air,  covered  vegetation,  or  swarmed  over  the 
earth,  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  few  can  now  be  found. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  how  they  house  them- 
selves and  how  they  protect  their  eggs  and  larvae 
for  the  winter. 

Have  you  ever  thought  what  becomes  of  all  the 
bumble-bees  ?  All  die  when  the  cold  weather  comes 
except  the  queen.  Before  the  severe  weather  sets  in. 
the  queen  bumble-bees  select  some  comfortable  place 
— a  deserted  field  mouse's  nest,  or  a  hollow  stump 
or  log — where  they  secrete  themselves  and  lie 
dormant  through  the  whole  winter.  They  do  not 
prepare  food  for  the  winter  as  do  the  honey-bees. 
When  the  warm  weather  comes,  you  may  see  a 
queen  bumble-bee  busily  seeking  a  home  where  she 
may  start  her  household. 

The  mud-wasps  build  their  nests  in  as  protected 
a  place  as  they  can  find,  lay  their  eggs,  putting  into 
each  mud  compartment  food — spiders  and  worms — 
that  the  grubs  may  have  a  supply  when  they  hatch 
from  the  eggs.  Whether  any  of  this  class  of  in- 
sects ever  live  over  winter^  i.  e.,  the  old  ones,  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
any  specimens  during  the  cold  weather. 

The  leaf-cutting  bees  select  any  opening  they  may 
find,  from  an  unused  keyhole  to  the  hole  of  the 
wood  worm.  Here  they  fit  bits  of  leaves  which 
they  cut  to  suit  the  size  of  the  hole,  packing  their 
eggs  in  snugly  between  layers  of  leaves  and  mud, 
making  a  warm  nest  for  their  young.  Examine 
the  fallen  leaves  and  you  will  find  many  of  them 
have  little  knobs  on  them.  Examine  these  carefully 
and  you  will  find  an  egg  or  a  grub  of  some  insect 
inside  the  knob. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  mother  grasshopper  deposit- 
ing her  eggs  in  the  earth  ?  She  must  die  when  the 
cold  comes ;  but  she  forces  her  eggs  into  the  earth 
where  they  arc  safe  until  the  warm  weather  comes. 

Spiders  are  rather  tenacious  of  life,  and  many  of 
them  survive  the  cold.  Go  to  the  dark  corners  of 
the  garret  or  cellar ;  look  into  hollow  trees  or  logs, 
and  you  will  find  suspended  little  grayish  colored 
balls  in  an  old  web.  Open  these  and  you  will  find 
hundreds  of  eggs  which  the  warm  weather  will 
hatch  into  young  spiders. 

The  butterflies  and  moths  have  all  perished, 
but  before  going  they  have  all  left  their  eggs  de- 
posited on  leaf,  or  bark,  or  board,  or  fence,  or  some- 
where. 


The  caterpillars  have  woven  them  silken  houses 
where  they  may  change  their  ugly  forms  into  things 
of  beauty. 

Cannot  the  teacher  make  many  an  interesting  les- 
son about  the  winter  homes  of  insects  or  their 
young? — S".  5".  Milligan. 


A  Dozen  Suggestions  to  Teachers. 

1.  Every  recitation  should  begin  with  enough 
of  review  to  connect  the  lesson  with  what  has  pre- 
ceded. 

2.  Be  independent  of  the  text-book,  as  far  as 
possible,  during  the  recitation.  Pupils  are  supposed 
to  use  text-books  before  the  recitation  period 
arrives. 

3.  Nothing  wastes  time  more,  or  more  surely 
leads  to  inattention,  than  the  habit  of  repeating  the 
question  to  the  class. 

4.  Young  pupils  should  be  given  no  home  work 
to  do.  , 

5.  Never  speak  to  your  pupils  in  a  petulant  ill- 
natured  manner,  and  be  cautious  about  resorting  to 
ridicule  as  a  means  of  discipline. 

6.  Kindness  and  affection,  when  set  in  an  iron 
frame,  are  the  strongest  elements  of  a  teacheVs 
power. 

7.  Never  command  when  a  suggestion  will  do 
as  well. 

8.  It  is  wrong  to  discuss  a  case  of  discipline  with 
any  one  before  your  school. 

y.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the  discipline 
that  would  be  subverted  by  a  hearty  laugh. 

10.  Avoid  all  loud,  harsh  tones  of  voice ;  culti- 
vate gentleness  of  speech  and  pleasantness  of  ex- 
pression. 

11.  No  communication  from  parents  should  be 
treated  with  disrespect. 

12.  It  never  pays  to  show  your  temper  in  dealing 
with  a  parent. — Selected. 


Patrons  are  critical,  and  young  teachers — teach- 
ers whose  reputation  is  not  pretty  well  established 
in  the  district — must  forego  some  of  these  pleasures 
or  pay  the  price  which  is  frequently  costly  enough. 
He  sociable  without  being  frivolous;  be  talkative 
without  being  pert;  be  friendly  without  being 
familiar.  Mind  your  own  business  and  remember 
a  good  listener  is  often  more  entertaining  than  a 
great  talker.  Keep  your  character  unquestioned 
and  look  to  your  reputation,  for  without  these  you 
had  far  better  leave  the  schoolroom. —  T.  E.  Sand- 
ers, in  Progressive  Teacher. 
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J  ^Framing  the   "Review"^  Pictures.  M- 

T.    B.    KlIJNER,    DlRKCTOR   OF    MANUAL    TRAINING. 

The  educational  value  of  a  well  decorated  room 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Some  of  the  simple 
frames  suggested  above  may  help  teachers  and 
pupils  towards  more  helpful  surroundings — more 
inspiring  thoughts. 

If  your  school  has  a  regular  manual  training  de- 
partment, where  wood  and  tools  are  available, 
several  sorts  of  frames  are  possible.  At  the  King- 
ston Consolidated  School,  a  continuous  frame 
(Fig.  i)  was  fixed  along  the  tops  of  the  blackboards 
and  inclined  forward  slightly.  The  frames  are  of 
whitewood.  stained  a  dark  brown,  the  section  of  the 
mouldings  being  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  pictures 
are  not  fastened  in,  and  thus  may  be  taken  out  for 
closer  study  or  exchanged  with  other  rooms.  A 
better  plan  still  is  to  put  these  continuous  frames 


over  the  dado  in  the  school  hall ;  this  being  at  a 
more  convenient  height  for  the  children. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  frame  the  pictures  in 
groups  of  three,  as  in  Fig.  3.  Openings  of  suitable 
size  are  cut  in  a  plain  board,  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  small  strips  being  tacked  to  the  back  to  form 
the  places  for  the  pictures  and  glass. 

"Oxford"  frames  (Fig.  12)  and  plain  mitred 
frames  (Fig.  11)  are  also  easily  constructed  in  the 
manual  training  room. 

If  wood  be  iiol  available,  cardboard  will  prove  a 
satisfactory  and  suitable  substitute.  A  piece  of  grey 
"mounting  board,"  22x28  inches,  costs  15  cents, 
and  will  cut  into  four  mats  or  mounts.  The  pictures 
should  be  trimmed  so  as  to  have  a  white  margin  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width  and  then  pasted 
carefully  upon  the  grey  cardboard.  Thus  mounted, 
several  methods  of  framing  are  possible. 

The  popular  "passe-partout"  binding  may  be  used 
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with  good  effect,  the  binding  serving  to  hold  the 
glass  and  cardboard  together.  Various  arrange- 
ments of  the  picture  may  be  made  (see  Figs.  4  and 
5),  such  as  grouping  them  according  to  artist,  sub- 
ject or  shape,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Another  simple  plan  is  to  take  stout  straws — rye 
preferably — and  to  sew  them  side  by  side  as  in  Fig. 
13.  Very  effective  frames  can  be  made  in  this  way, 
as  the  straw  can  be  dyed  in  pleasing  colours  and 
the  corners  of  the  frame  embellished  with  ribbons. 

Recently,  while  visiting  a  primary  department 
where  the  handwork  is  a  specialty,  the  writer  saw  a 
pleasing  frame  formed  by  passing  a  number  of  the 
small  folded  paper  frames  (stage  4  [b]  in  the  New 
Brunswick  manual  training  schedule)  round  the 
edges  of  the  cardboard  mount  (Fig.  6).  Another 
simple  but  good  frame  was  made  by  using  white 
cardboard  for  a  mat  and  pasting  leaves  cut  out  of 
coloured  paper  all  round  the  borders  (Fig.  10). 

A  good  edging  for  the  card  mounts  can  be  made 
by  sewing  the  folded  paper  "  cat's  ladder  "  round 
the  edges  (Fig.  9).  Such  a  finish  would  be  quite 
suitable  outside  the  leaves  of  Fig.  10. 

Raffia,  that  useful  and  charming  material,  offers 
many  possibilities  for  simple  frames.  Many  of  our 
teachers  are  already  familiar  with  it  and  its  mani- 
fold uses;  but  those  who  are  not  can  easily  obtain 
some  from  the  nearest  florist.  It  is  sold  in  one 
pound  hanks,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  a  pale  golden 
yellow,  but  can  be  obtained  from  certain  school 
supply  houses  dyed  in  several  colours.  Woven  or 
braided  into  suitable  widths  it  can  be  sewed  to  the 
cardboard  mount  of  a  picture  with  good  effect.  A 
more  simple  method  is  to  use  common  "  straw  " 
board — the  yellow  material  used  in  making  millin- 
ers' boxes,  etc. — in  which  to  cut  an  opening  of  suit- 
able size  for  the  picture,  a  margin  being  left,  say,  two 
inches  in  width.  Round  this  margin  the  strands  of 
raffia  are  wound  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  By  rounding 
the  outer  corners,  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the 
slipping  of  the  raffia  at  the  angles  can  be  obviated. 

A  substitute  for  raffia  in  the  last  method  may  be 
found  in  the  leaves  of  the  common  "  cat-tail,"  which 
are  readily  obtainable  in  most  districts.  They 
should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn  and  dried,  but 
must  be  dampened  slightly  before  winding  on  the 
cardboard  frame.  A  few  crimson  maple  leaves 
glued  to  the  face  of  the  frame  after  the  cat-tail 
leaves  arc  in  place  will  complete  a  very  attractive 
frame  at  a  trifling  cost. 


The  Ships  of  Yule. 

When  I  was  just  a  little  boy, 
Before  I  went  to  school, 
I  had  a  fleet  of  forty  sail 
I  called  the  Ships  of  Yule. 

Of  every  rig,  from  rakish  brig 
And  gallant  barkentine 
To  little  Fundy  fishing  boats, 
With   gunboats   painted  green. 

They  used   to  go  on  trading  trips 
Around  the  world  for  me, 
For  though  I   had  to  stay  on  shore 
My  heart  was  on   the  sea. 

They  stopped  at  every  port  of  call 
From   Babylon  to   Rome, 
To  load  with   all   the   lovely   things 
We  never  had  at  home; 

With  elephants  and  ivory 
Bought  from   the  King  of  Tyre, 
And  sheets  and  silk  and  sandal-wood 
What  sailor  men  admire; 

With    figs  and   dates   from   Samarcand, 
And   squatty   ginger  jars, 
And  scented  silver  amulets 
From   Indian  bazaars; 

With   sugar-cane   from    Port   of   Spain, 
With  jnonkeys   from   Ceylon, 
And   paper   lanterns   from   I'ekin 
With  painted  dragons  on; 

With   cocoanuts   from    Zanzibar, 
And  pines  from  Singapore; 
And  when  they  had  unloaded  these 
They  could  go   back  for  more. 

And   even   after   I    was   big 
And   had  to  go  to  school, 
My  mind  was  often  far  away 
Aboard   the  Ships   of  Yule. 

— Uliss  Carman,  in  December  Delineator. 


Say  informed,  not  posted;  try  to  go,  and  not  try 
and  go;  you  ought,  not  you  had  ought;  the  fore- 
going, not  the  above;  I  think  or  suspect  (not  ex- 
pect) a  thing  has  occurred;  seldom  if  ever,  not 
seldom  or  never;  feel  well,  not  feel  good;  feel  bad, 
not  feel  badly ;  I  must  go,  not  I  have  got  to  go ; 
fewer  (not  less)  pupils  or  members;  just  as  lief, 
not  just  as  soon;  really  good,  not  real  good;  a  per- 
son, not  a  party;  wholesome  food,  healthful  climate, 
not  healthy  food  or  climate;  make  an  experiment, 
not  try  an  experiment ;  arrange,  prepare  or  mend, 
not  fix. — Western  Teacher. 
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Outdoor  Games  for  Primary  Schools 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  the  Brookline 
teachers  that  they  should  take  the  children  out  of 
doors  for  games  during  school  hours,  most  of  them 
felt,  I  am  afraid,  that  another  burden  was  to  be  put 
upon  their  shoulders.  It  was  so  much  easier  to 
have  exercises  in  the  class  rooms !  And  besides, 
the  children  had  plenty  of  time  between  half-past 
twelve  and  supper  time  for  mere  play. 

But  after  the  outdoor  plan  had  had  several  trials, 
the  teachers  began  to  think  differently  about  it. 
They  found  that  the  children  worked  better  when 
they  came  in  from  the  games.  The  change  of 
scene,  the  relaxation  and  exercise,  and,  almost  the 
best  of  all,  filling  their  lungs  with  pure  fresh  air, 
not  only  rested  the  children  but  gave  them  new 
energy.  We  found  that  we  could  take  a  class  of 
thirty  or  forty  children,  have  them  put  their  hats 
on,  file  out,  play  a  game  or  two,  and  be  back  in  the 
schoolroom  in  fifteen  minutes. 

In  a  school  with  five  or  six  rooms,  and  not  a 
very  large  yard,  all  cannot,  of  course,  have  their 
games  at  the  same  time,  as  when  they  play  in  the 
schoolrooms.  In  such  cases,  the  teachers  have 
different  times  for  going  out  of  doors. 

One  teacher  in  Brookline,  who  is  a  great  believer 
in  out-of-door  games,  was  asked  at  what  time  she 
took  her  pupils  out  and  how1  long  they  were  allowed 
to  stay.  She  replied  that  she  took  them  out  when- 
ever she  thought  they  needed  it — sometimes  more 
than  once  a  day.  Often,  if  they  came  to  school  in 
a  mood  unfit  for  work,  she  took  them  out  to  play 
a  game  before  beginning  lessons.  This,  to  me,  is 
the  ideal  way  of  using  the  lessons.  The  teacher 
derived  from  the  games  not  only  physical  benefit 
for  her  pupils,  but,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  economy 
of  time;''  for  she  found  that  her  pupils  could  do 
more  and  better  work  by  giving  fifteen  minutes  to 
out-of-door  play  than  they  could  by  using  all  the 
day  for  work. 

Probably  a  good  many  teachers  think  and  say : 
"  But  we  have  no  place  large  enough  to  play  in." 
Nevertheless,  it  really  takes  very  little  space.  I 
know  of  one  school  where  they  play  (one  room  at 
a  time)  on  an  asphalt  pavement  at  the  rear  of  the 
school.  Almost  every  teacher  can  find  a  place  as 
large  as  that,  if  she  only  looks  for  it. 

It  is  best  to  explain  the  game  to  the  pupils  before 
going  out.     First  choose  your  captain,  or  the  one 


who  is  to  be  "  it."  Then  let  them  all  understand 
where  they  are  to  go,  and  what  they  are  to  do,  and 
there  will  be  almost  no  trouble  or  confusion. 

The  game,  Lame  Fox  and  Chickens,  is  an  easy 
one  to  teach,  and  it  is  always  enjoyed  by  the  child- 
ren. One  child  is  chosen  for  the  lame  fox,  and  the 
others  are  all  chickens.  At  one  end  of  the  yard 
the  children  have  their  house  marked  off  by  a  stick, 
or  its  place  designated  by  the  fence  or  a  tree.  The 
lame  fox  has  his  den  at  the  other  end  of  the  yard. 

The  chickens  go  first  to  their  house,  and  the  fox 
to  his  den.  When  the  teacher  blows  her  whistle, 
the  chickens  run  from  their  house  to  the  fox's  den ; 
while  he,  hopping  on  one  foot,  tries  to  tag  them  be- 
fore they  can  touch  his  den.  If  he  tags  them,  they 
become  foxes.  If  the  chickens  touch  the  den  with- 
out being  tagged,  they  return  to  their  house.  The 
game  is  repeated  until  all  the  chickens  have  become 
foxes.  The  fox  must  not  run;  he  can  only  hop 
and  change  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

London  Loo  is  a  game  which  is  very  well  suited 
for  the  first  and  second  grades,  because  it  is  so 
simple.  All  the  children  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
yard,  except  the  child  who  is  "it."  He  stands  in 
the  centre  and  calls  out  "  London !  "  The  others 
reply  "Loo!"  and  try  to  reach  the  opposite  goal 
before  they  are  tagged.  The  one  who  is  "it"  may 
tag  as  many  as  he  can  before  they  reach  the  goal. 
All  who  are  tagged  join  hands  and  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  yard  between  the  two  goals.  They 
call  "London!"  The  others  reply  "Loo!"  and 
run ;  whereupon  the  children  in  the  centre  let  go 
each  others'  hands  and  try  to  tag  as  many  as  they 
can.  The  last  child  caught  is  "it"  for  the  new 
game. 

Fisherman  is  an  exceptionally  good  game,  since 
it  brings  in  not  only  a  run  but  also  a  heave  move- 
ment. One  child  is  chosen  for  the  fisherman.  He 
has  his  goal  near  the  centre  of  the  yard.  All  the 
others  are  fish,  and  have  their  goal  at  one  end  of 
the  yard.  At  a  signal,  the  fish  are  supposed  to 
swim  from  their  goal  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
yard,  while  the  fisherman  runs  out  and  tries  to  tag 
as  many  as  he  can  as  they  swim  by.  The  fish  make 
the  swimming  movement  with  their  arms  as  they 
run.  All  the  fish  who  are  tagged  turn  into  fisher- 
men and  help  to  catch  the  others,  who  run  again  at 
the  signal.  The  game  is  continued  until  all  are 
caught. 
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Black  and  Red  is  a  more  complicated  game,  and 
better  suited  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades.  The 
children  are  divided  into  two  sides,  one  the  Reds 
and  the  others  the  Blacks.  They  stand  back  to 
back  in  the  middle  of  the  yard.  The  teacher  stands 
between  the  lines  and  tosses  up  a  stick  marked  red 
on  one  side  and  black  on  the  other.  If  the  stick 
falls  with  the  red  side  up,  she  calls  "  red !  "  at  which 
the  Reds  turn  and  pursue  the  Blacks,  trying  to  tag 
them  before  they  reach  their  goal.  If  a  Black  is 
tagged  he  becomes  a  Red  and  must  go  to  the  opposite 
side. 

If  the  stick  falls  with  the  black  side  up,  the 
Blacks  are  the  pursuers,  and  the  Reds  try  to  reach 
their  goal  without  being  tagged.  This  is  repeated 
five  or  six  times.  The  side  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber wins  the  game. 

All  who  have  been  tagged  turn  into  bears,  and 
return  to  the  bear's  goal.  At  the  signal  the  cattle 
again  change  places,  the  bear  tagging  as  many  as 
he  can.  The  last  one  caught,  of  the  cattle,  is  bear 
in  the  next  game. 

Dare  Base  is  a  game  better  fitted  for  the  third 
and  fourth  grades  than  for  the  first  and  second. 
Mark  off  a  goal  at  each  end  of  the  yard;  and,  mid- 
way between,  mark  a  long  line  called  the  dare  base. 
Place  a  catcher  at  each  end  of  the  dare  base.  The 
other  players  stand  in  the  two  goals.  At  a  signal, 
they  pass  from  one  goal  to  the  other ;  as  they  cross 
over  the  dare  base  they  can  be  tagged  by  the  two 
catchers.  If  they  are  tagged  they  become  catchers 
and  stand  on  the  dare  base.  They  can  only  be  tag- 
ged as  they  are  passing  over  the  dare  base.  After 
they  have  crossed  it,  they  are  safe. 

In  these  few  games  which  I  have  described,  I 
have  tried  to  select  representative  outdoor  games, 
and  games  that  are  not  as  well  known  as  some 
others.  Everyone  remembers  tag,  stoop  tag, 
prisoner's  base,  hill  dill,  etc.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  these  old  games  are  enjoyed  to-day  just  as 
much  as  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  a  lecture  on  the  "Art 
of  Writing,"  says:  "You  must  enjoy  yourself  lie- 
fore  you  can  make  others  enjoy  you."  This  is  very 
true  in  regard  to  playing  games;  you  must  enjoy 
them  yourself  if  you  want  to  make  the  children 
enjoy  them. — Kindergarten  Review. 


A  Children's  Book-mark. 

The  schools  of  Cleveland,  Dayton,  Milwaukee, 
and  other  cities  are  using  a  very  unique  and  appro- 
priate book-mark  in  the  juvenile  books  of  their  re- 
spective city  libraries.  The  book-mark  embodies 
a  very  suggestive  little  sermon,  to  which  all  juvenile 
readers  would  do  well  to  listen. 
Bookmark. 

"  Once  on  a  time,"  a  library  book  was  overheard 
talking  to  a  little  boy  who  had  just  borrowed  it. 
The  words  seemed  worth  recording,  and  here  they 
are: 

"  Please  don't  handle  me  with  dirty  hands.  I 
should  feel  ashamed  to  be  seen  when  the  next  little 
boy  borrowed  me. 

"  Or  leave  me  out  in  the  rain.  Books  can  catch 
cold  as  well  as  children. 

"  Or  make  marks  on  me  with  your  pen  or  pencil. 
It  would  spoil  my  looks. 

"  Or  lean  on  me  with  your  elbows  when  you  are 
reading  me.     It  hurts. 

"  Or  open  me  and  lay  me  face  down  on  the  table. 
You  wouldn't  like  to  be  treated  so. 

"  Or  put  between  my  leaves  a  pencil  or  anything 
thicker  than  a  single  sheet  of  paper.  It  would 
strain  my  back. 

"  Whenever  you  are  through  reading  me,  if  you 
are  afraid  of  losing  your  place,  don't  turn  down 
the  corner  of  one  of  my  leaves,  but  have  a  neat 
little  Ixiok-mark  to  put  in  where  you  stop,  and  then 
close  me  and  lay  me  down  on  my  side  so  that  I 
can  have  a  good  comfortable  rest. 

"  Remember  that  I  want  to  visit  a  great  many 
other  little  boys  after  you  are  through  with  me. 
Resides,  1  may  meet  you  again  some  day,  and  you 
would  ho  snrrv  to  sec  me  looking  old  and  torn  and 
soiled.  Help  me  to  keep  fresh  and  clean,  and  I 
will  help  you  to  be  happy." 


Spelling  Con  test. — Faucet,  parallel,  chestnut, 
knuckles,  measles,  isthmus,  knobs,  raspberries. 
quotient,  sieve,  caterpillar,  niece,  massacre,  cam- 
paign, immigrate,  composite,  postscript,  poultice, 
tasseled,  bureau,  skein,  receiving,  believing,  definite- 
ly, almond,  hyphen,  cipher,  salmon,  pidgeon,  ancient. 


The    bubonic   plague    is    spreading    in    Equador,    and 
yellow  fever  is  also  prevalent  there. 


Primary  Spelling  Contest. — Chat,  neck,  jest, 
crib,  skip,  kick,  dock,  reap,  leaf,  lime,  goat,  pew, 
pine,  new,  stew,  sue,  jail,  bray,  paid,  yeast,  spear, 
cheat,  creep,  swine,  chide,  soak,  scald,  crawl. — 
Western  School  Journal. 
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The  Play  Hour. 

The  Tennyson   Puzzle. 

Guess  the  name  of  the  poem  that  sings  down  the  vale, 

The  poem  whose  father  is  King, 
The  poem  that  honours  the  friend  who  is  gons, 

The  poem  that  rules  in  the  Spring. 

The  poem  that  lives  in  the  depths  of  the   sea, 

The  poem  once  baked  in  a  pie. 
The  poem  from  which  all  its  dwellers  have  gone, 

The  poem  that  is  a  goodby. 

The  poem  whose  dress  was  but  tatters  and  rags, 

The  poem  that  lets  in  the  light, 
The  poem  in  which  we  see  "  castles  in   Spain." 

The  poem  that  sees  in  the  night. 

Answers.— The  Brook,  The  Princess,  In  Memoriam. 
The  May  Queen,  The  Mermaid,  The  Blackbird,  The 
Deserted  House.  A  Farewell.  The  Beggar  Maid,  The 
Window,  The  Day  Dream,  The  Owl. 


Girls'  and  Boys'  Nicknames. 

Guess   the  name   of  the   girl  that  attends   one  at  golf, 
The  girl  when  they  dance  'round  the  pole, 

The  girl  that  is  never  afraid  of  a  mouse, 
The  girl  that  transfixes  the  sole, 

The  girl  that  is  seen  in  a  frame  behind  glass, 

The  girl  that's  a  trap  or  a  snare, 
The  boy  that's  a  crowbar  for  breaking  in  doors, 

The  boy  that's  a  swirl  in  the  air. 

Answers.— Caddie,     May,     Kitty,     Peg,     Mat,      Net, 
Jimmy,  Eddy. 


Boys'  Nicknames. 

Guess  the  boy  that's  a  garment  worn  under  the  coat, 

The  boy  that's  the  beak  of  a  crow, 
The  boy  that's  a  sailor  afloat  or  ashore, 

The  boy  that's  a  light,  loving  blow. 
The  boy  that's  a  notch  in  the  blade  of  a  knife, 

The  boy  that's  a  jerk  of  the  head, 
The  boy  that's   a  wooden   tub,   small   at   the   top, 

The  boy  colored  light  yellow  red. 

Answers— Dickie,    Bill,    Jack,    Pat,    Nick,    Bob,    Kit, 
Sandy. 


The  Mountain  Puzzle. 

Guess  the   name  of  the   mountains  abounding  in   maps, 
The   mountains  that  always  look  white, 

The    mountains   whose   waters   fall   over   the   cliffs. 
The  mountains   that  shine  in   the  night. 

The   mountains    of    metal    that's    eagerly    sought. 

The  mountains  whose  spirits  are  low, 
The  mountains  first  seen  when  the  ship  comes  to  port, 

The   mountains   near   which   there   are    fires. 
Answers. — Atlas,   Snow,   Cascade,   Moon,  Gold,  Blue, 
Coast,  Smoky. 


I. 
2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 
9- 

10. 

ii. 

12. 

13- 
14. 

IS- 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23- 
24- 

25- 
26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 

32. 
33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 
37- 
38. 


A  Floral  Bouquet. 
Oh  tell  me  the   flower   that  is   queen  of  them  all. 
And  the  flower  dedicated  to  brides. 
The  flower  that  stands  up  so  stately  and  tall. 
And  one  that's  a  colour  besides. 
The  flower  that's  a  parent,  loving  and  fond. 
The  flower  that's  just  made  to  kiss. 
The  flower   that's  a   weapon   from   over  beyond. 
One  worn  by  a  dainty  young  miss. 
Though  flower  with   eyes   so  snapping  and  bright. 
The  flower  that  soothes  the  sad  heart. 
The  flower  that  blooms  only  at  night. 
The  one  that  we  say  when  we  part. 
The  one  that  Br'er  Fox  draws  on  as  he  walks. 
The  one  that  the  chanticleers  use. 
The   one   that   on    smoking  and   whisky   e'er   talks. 
The  one  that's   the   dropping  of  dews. 
The  flowers  that  ring  as  they  wave  in  the  breeze. 
The  flowers  that  tell  you  the  time. 
The  flowers  that  bloom  on  tropical  trees. 
And  the  flower  of  morning  sublime. 
The   flower  that  Johnnie   can  use  when  he   writes. 
The  flower  you  wear  in  your  hat. 
The    flower    that    blossoms    on    bright    moonlight 

nights. 
And  the  one  that's  the  end  of  a  cat. 
The  vine  you  blow  on  to  make  a  loud  noise. 
And  the  one  that  blooms  close  to  the  ground. 
The   one  that's  unpleasant  when   thrown  by   small 

boys.  » 

And  the  ones  that  in  sweetness  abound. 
The  one  Joseph's   brethren  were   tendering  of  old. 
And  the  one  that  does  preach  night  and  day. 
The  one  that  makes  you  think  of  the  cold. 
And  the  one  that's  a  dude,  blithe  and  gay. 
One  borne  by   those   disappointed  in  love. 
One  a  boon  to  the  bachelor  lone. 
Some  often  fall  from  the  heavens  above. 
Some   like   precious   metal   has   shone. 
The   ones  that  are  now  called  bachelor  girls. 
And  what  they'd  all  do  if  they  could. 

— Woman's  Home  Companion. 

[Answers  in  a  future  number.] 


Sir  Frederick  Macmillan. 

From  England  comes  the  announcement  that 
King  Edward  has  knighted  Frederick  Macmillan, 
the  present  head  of  the  English  publishing  house  of 
Macmillan  &  Company,  and  a  director  of  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  of  New  York  and  Toronto.  Mr. 
Macmillan  is  the  son  of  the  original  founder,  Daniel 
Macmillan.  In  1843  there  appeared  a  little  volume, 
The  Philosophy  of  Training,  by  A.  R.  Craig,  bear- 
ing this  imprint :  "  Published  by  D.  &  A.  Macmillan, 
57  Aldersgate  Street."  That  was  the  first  the  read- 
ing public  heard  of  a  name  which  has  since  become 
so  familiar  to  all  in  England  and  America. 
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Christmas  Selections. 

Song— Christmas  Day. 

(Air:     There  is  a  Happy  Day.) 

There  is  a  happy  day,  coming,  coming  near, 
When  jingling  on  their  way,  Christmas  bells  we  hear, 
Oh,  how  they  sweetly  ring,  while  all  the  children  sing, 
And,  oh,  what  gifts  they  bring — Santa,  deer,  and  sleigh. 

Bright  on  that  happy  day  beams  every  eye; 

Gone  every  care  away,  each  tear  and  sigh. 

Oh,  Christmas,  Christmas  bells!     What  a  joy  your  music 

tells. 
Each   heart   with  rapture   swells, — 
Christmas   is  nigh. 

There  was  a  Saviour  born,  on   Christmas  day; 
Born  on  a  winter  morn,  far,  far  away ; 
Oh,  lowly  lay   the   child,  near  by  his  mother  mild. 
While   angels   sang   and    smiled    on    Christmas   day. 


Recitation — What  the  Winter  Brings. 

What  does   the  winter  bring? 

Berries  red  on  the  holly  spray, 

Gems  of  ice  in  the  clear,  cold  day. 

That  gleam  on  the  tall  fir  trees; 

Over  the  world  with  its  laden  skies. 

Dainty  snow  like  a   blessing  lies, 

But  it  bringeth  more  than  these. 

Time  for  the  busy  hands  to  rest, 

For  the  cozy  seats  in  the  dear  home  nest. 

With  blazing   logs  piled   high. 

And  no  regrets  for  the  parting  year 

Happy  hearts  for  the  Christmas  cheer 

As  you  bid  its  hours  good-bye. 

— Mary  R.  Corley. 


Recitation — Christmas  Day. 

December  is  not  a  nice  warm  month. 

Like   May,   or  June,   I    remember; 
And  it  doesn't  ever  bring  apples  and  nuts 

Like  soft  and  sweet  September. 
And  never  a   tree   or   grass  blade   is  green. 

And  never  a  flower  blossom   shy, 
But   we  love  it   so   much,  in  spite   of  its   storms. 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  why? 
The  very  best  time  of  the  year  comes  now 

All   are   happy   and   kind  and   gay, 
And  presents  and   kisses  and  love 

Make  up   the   very  best   Christmas   Day. 


There's  a  song  in  the  air! 

There's   a   star   in   the   sky! 
There's   a  mother's   deep   prayer 
And  a  baby's  low  cry ! 
And   the   star   rains    its    fire,   while   the    Beautiful    s'ng. 
For  the  manger  of   Bethlehem   cradles  a  King. 

— Josiah  Gilbert  Holland. 


Christmas  Time. 

The   frost  is  here, 

And  fires  burn   clear, 

The  fuel  is  dear,  the  woods  are  sear, 

And  frost  is  here 

And  has   bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,   frost,  bite! 

You   roll   up  away  from  the  light; 

The    blue    wood-louse   and    the  plump    dormouse 


And  the  bees  are  still'd  and  the  flies  are  kill'd, 
And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the  house, 
But   not  into   mine. 

Bite,   frost,  bite: 

The  woods  are   all  the  searcr. 

The  fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 

The  fires  are  all  the  clearer. 

My  spring  is  all   the  nearer; 

You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth. 

But    not   into   mine. 

— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson. 


Old  Santa  Claus  in  His  Den. 

Sing  this  to  the  song,  "  Vive  la  Compagnie,"  repeating 
the  last  two  lines. 

Old   Santa   Claus   sat   in   his  den   all  alone, 
With  his  leg  crossed  over  his  knee; 
And  a  comical  look  peeped  out  of  his  eye 
For  a  funny  old  fellow  was  he. 

His   little  old  cap   was  twisted  and   torn 

And  his  wig  was  all  awry 

For    he'd    sat    and    thought    the    whole    day    long, 

As   the   hours  went   gliding  by. 

He  had   been   busy,  as  busy  could   be 

Filling   his   pack   with    toys; 

He    had    gathered    his    nuts    and   made    his    sweets 

To   take  the  girls  and  boys. 

There  were  dolls  for  the  girls  and  toys  for  the  boys 
And   wheelbarrows,   horses   and    drays; 
And   bureaus   and   trunks   for   dolly's    new   clothes 
All   here  in   his  pack  he  displays. 

And    candy,    too.    both    twisted    and    straight, 
He  had    furnished   a  plentiful   store: 
And    figs   and   raisins   and   prunes  and   dates. 
All    hung   on    a    peg   by   the    door. 

And    when    all   the   children   are   sleeping    in   bed 
Old    Santa    Claus   conies   without    noise 
And    r < hi n <1    about,    round    about    softly    he    creeps. 
And   filN   all   the   stocking  with   toys. 
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Santa  Claus  on  the  Train. 

On  a   Christmas  eve  an  emigrant  train 
Sped    on   through   the   blackness   of  night, 

And  cleft  the  pitchy  dark  in   twain 
With  the  gleam  of  its  fierce  headlight. 

In  a  crowded  car,  a  noisome  place, 

Sat  a  mother  and  her  child; 
The  woman's  face   bore  want's   wan   trace 

But   the   little   one   only  smiled. 

And  tugged  and  pulled  at  her  mother's  dress. 

And  her   voice  had  a   merry  ring, 
As   she   lisped,  "  Now  mamma  come  and  guess 

What   Santa   Claus'll   bring." 

But   sadly  the  mother  shook  her  head, 
As   she  thought  of  a  happier  past: 

"  He  never  can  catch  us   here,"  she   said, 
"  The  train  is  going  too  fast." 

"  O,  mamma,   yes,  he'll  come,  I   say, 

So  swift  are  his  little  deer, 
They  runs  all  over  the  world  to-day. — 

I'll  hang  my  stocking  up  here." 

She  pinned  her  stocking  to  the  seat, 

And  closed  her   tired  eyes, 
And  soon  she   saw  each  longed-for  sweet 

In   dreamland's   paradise. 

On   a  seat  behind  the  little  maid 

A   rough  man  sat  apart, 
But  a  soft  light  o'er  his  features  played, 

And  stole  into  his  heart. 

As  the  cars  drew  up  at  a  busy  town, 

The   rough   man   left   the   train. 
But   scarce   had  from   the   steps  jumped   down 

Ere   he   was   back  again. 

And  a  great  big  bundle  of  Christmas  joys 
Bulged  out  from  his  pockets   wide: 

He  filled  the  stocking  with  sweets  and  toys 
He  laid  by  the  dreamer's  side. 

At  dawn   the  little  one  woke  with  a  shout, 

'Twas  sweet  to  hear  her  glee; 
"  I  knowed  that  Santa   would  find  me  out; 

He  caught  the  train  you  see." 

Though   some   from    smiling  may   scarce   refrain 

The   child   was   surely   right. 
The   good   Saint   Nicholas    caught    the    train, 

And  came  aboard  that   night. 

For  the   saint   is   fond   of  masquerade 

And   may  fool   the   old  and   wise, 
And   so  he   came   to  the  little  maid 

In   an   emigrant's   disguise. 

And  he   dresses   in  many   ways   because 

He  wishes  no  one  to  know  him. 
For  he  never  says.  "  I   am   Santa  Claus," 

But  his   good  deeds   always   show  him. 


There  is  a  beautiful  Christmas  legend  which  is  told 
in  Germany.  To  an  orphanage  one  Christmas  Eve 
came  a  little  boy,  cold  and  hungry,  knocking  for 
admission.  The  children  were  at  their  supper,  and, 
according  to  the  old  German  custom,  had  set  a  chair 
at  the  table  for  Jesus.  When  this  boy  was  brought 
in,  they  gave  him  the  empty  chair.  "  Jesus  could  not 
come  Himself."  they  said,  "  So  He  sent  this  boy  in 
His  place."  This  was  precisely  true;  Jesus  could  not 
come,  for  He  was  no  longer  a  little  Child  on  the 
earth,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger,  needing  human 
love  and  care.  He  did  indeed  send  the  boy  in  His 
place,  asking  for  him  just  what  would  have  been 
gladly  done  for  Himself  if  He  had  been  out  in  the 
storm  that  bitter  winter  night.  In  receiving  the  child, 
the  children  received  Christ  Himself.  If  they  had 
turned  him  away,  it  would  have  been  the  same  as  if  they 
had  turned  the  Master  away. — /.  R.  M. 


Then  Let  Us  All   Be  Merry. 

Christmas  is  a  day  in  which  we  all  have  a  share, 
in  which  all  can  rejoice.  It  comes  in  the  "  winter 
month,"  of  all  the  months  the  gloomiest  in  the 
year.  Surrounded  by  nothing  that  is  attractive  in 
nature,  when — 

No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen, 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of   some  rude  evergreen. 

There  is,  however,  a  joy  within,  inspired  by  the 
thoughts  and  associations  to  which  the  season  gives 
birth. 

On  this  festival  we  would  all  join  in  saying  with 
honest  George  Wither: 

Without   the   door   let   sorrow   lie; 
And  if  for  cold  it  hap  to  die, 
We'll  bury't  in  Christmas  pie, 
And  evermore  be  merry. 


The  young  kindergarten  teacher  was  trying  to 
impress  upon  her  wee  charges  the  value  of  having 
the  full  number  of  fingers  bestowed  upon  them  by 
good  Mother  Nature.  "Just  turn  in  all  your  fingers 
but  one  and  play  that  it  is  the  only  one  you  have. 
Now  what  could  any  of  you  do  with  only  one 
finger?  "  True  to  her  expectations  all  looked  down 
at  their  lone  digit  in  a  panic  of  helplessness.  But 
Mickey  Finn  was  not  troubled  for  long.  As  he 
pondered  the  subject,  a  great  possibility  dawned 
upon  him.  "  Shure  an'  Oi  cud  sthick  ut  in  th'  jam 
an'  git  soom  an'  nivver  be  throubled  wit'  th'  rist  av 
thim." — The  Delineator  for  November. 
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Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

This  met  at  Caraquet  on  the  2ist  and  22nd  October. 
President  F  A  Dixon  in  the  chair.  Thirty-seven  teach 
ers  enrolled.  After  a  brief  address  by  the  president, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Daigle.  of  Tracadie,  gave  a  clearly  expressed 
paper  on  the  introduction  of  English  in  Acadian 
schools,  which  was  fully  discussed.  Rev.  S.  J.  Doucet, 
of  Grand  Anse,  held  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
visitors  for  over  two  hours  with  a  lecture  on  Glimpses 
of  Astronomy.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a 
planetarium  of  Mr.  Doucet's  own  invention.  In  the 
evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  C.  M.  B.  A. 
Hall,  in  Upper  Caraquet.  The  hall  was  tilled  and  in- 
teresting and  practical  addresses  delivered  by  the 
president,  Rev.  Father  Albert  of  Pokemouche,  Mr. 
Girdwood  and  P.  J.  Veniot. 

At  Friday's  session  C.  C.  Poirier  read  a  common 
sense  paper  on  teachers  and  parents,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  animated  discussion.  Mi**  Zita 
Lordon,  read  a  concise  but  clearly  expressed  paper 
on  Nature  Study.  This  was  warmly  commended  by 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  follows:  President,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Daigle;  Vice-President,  Miss  Cormier:  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  C.  C.  Poirier.  F.  A.  Dixon,  Miss  Lordon, 
additional  members  of  Executive.  Grand  Anse  was 
selected  as  next  place  of  meeting. 

At  the  concluding  session  av  resolution  introduced 
by  Mr.  Daigle  asking  the  Board  of  Education  to 
authorize  the  use  of  M.  Bourgeois'*  abridged  History 
of  Canada  in  the  lower  grades  of  Acadian  schools. 
was  passed  unanimously.  Miss  P>.  Cormier  gave  a 
lesson  in  French  Grammar  to  a  class,  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  provoked  considerable  discussion. 
This  closed  a  most  interesting  meeting  of  the  Institute. 
The  unavoidable  absence  of  Chief  Superintendent  and 
Inspector   was   much    regretted. 


Teachers'  Institute  At  Great  Village. 

The  teachers  of  West  Colchester  held  a  most  suc- 
cessful Institute  at  the  Consolidated  School  at  Great 
Village.  X.  S.,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November 
18th  and   19th.     Lessons   were  conducted  as  follow*: 

Drawing,  by  Miss  Georgic  Stevens.  Londonderry; 
Primary  Number  Work.  Miss  Fulton.  Bass  River: 
Reading,  Mrs.  Morrison.  Lower  Economy:  Advanced 
Number  Work.  Miss  Johnson,  Great  Village;  Physical 
Drill.  Principal  Tibert,  Londonderry;  History,  Mi** 
Davidson,  Central  Economy:  Geography.  Principal 
Tibert.  Londonderry:  English  Literature.  Miss  Crccl- 
man,  Great  Village:  Nature  Study.  Grain*.  Mi** 
O'Brien,  Five  Islands;  Nature  Study.  Roots.  Mi** 
Lightbody,  Debert ;  Nature  Study,  Seed  Dispersals,  Miss 
Cottle,  Upper  Economy. 

Inspector  Campbell  outlined  a  series  of  lessons  in 
Nature  Study  and  which  might  be  carried  on  success- 
fully throughout  the  year.  Almost  the  entire  lecturing 
staff  of  the  district  was  present,  and  the  Institute  was 
most    pleasant  and  profitable    throughout. — Truro  News. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Shaw  has  resigned  the  principalship  of 
the  public  schools  in  Nelson.  1!.  C  to  devote  his  time 
to  the   Teachers'   Agency   business   at    Calgary. 

Rev.  George  Barton  Cutten,  Ph.D..  B.  D.,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  Acadia  University,  and  will 
enter  on  his  duties  February  1st.  Dr.  Cutten  is  a 
native  of  Amherst.  N.  S.,  a  graduate  of  Acadia  ('96). 
a  Ph.D.  and  B.  A.  of  Vale  University,  and  has  been 
pastor  of  several  churches  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding that  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  pulpit  of  which 
he  now  occupies.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
an  earnest  student,  and  a  writer  of  considerable  force. 
He  won  renown  as  a  foot-ball  player  on  the  Yale  tca'n 
a  few  years  ago.  In  1808,  he  married  Miss  Minnie  W. 
Brown,  of  WolfviMe.  a  graduate  of  his  class. 

The  Western  Canada  College  at  Calgary,  is  steadily 
improving  in  efficiency  and  numbers  under  the  prin- 
cipalship of  Dr.  A.  O.  MacRae.  There  are  now  over 
ime  hundred  on  the  roll  and  the  number  is  increasing. 
Within  the  next  few  years  new  college  buildings  will 
be  erected,  as  well  equipped  as  any  in  Canada,  and 
with  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  of  land  there  will 
be  abundant  room  for  the  college  to  grow.  A  number 
of  its  students  passed  creditably  the  McGill  matricu- 
lation examinations  last  year  and  the  examiner  in 
arithmetic  noted  that  they  were  the  best  prepared  in 
that  branch  of  any  students  in  all  Canada. 

Miss  Emma  Flli*.  who  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in 
South  Africa  for  a  numlwr  of  years,  leaves  Pretoria  for 
her  home  in  Truro.  X.  S..  this  month,  the  second  "long 
leave"  which  she  has  enjoyed  since  leaving  Nova  Scotia. 
Teaching  in  South  Africa  is  not  without  its  compensa- 
tions. 

Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  died  early  in  November.  He  was  probablv 
the  widest  known  educator  in  America  with  the  ex- 
ception of  President  Eliot.  His  fame  extended  to 
other  countries.  His  greatest  literary  monument  is 
the  International  Dictionary,  of  which  he  was  editor- 
in-chief. 

Mr.  G  Fred  McNally,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
inspector  of  schools  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  at  a 
salary  of  $.',400  a  year.  Mr.  McNally  is  at  present  the 
English  master  in  the  collegiate  institute  at  Strathcona. 
and  was  for  five  years  a  member  of  the  Moncton  high 
school  staff.  He  was  selected  for  the  pos:tion  of 
inspector  from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  and  his 
promotion  was  won  by  merit   and  i*  well   deserved. 

The  trustees  of  St.  Stephen  and  Milltown,  X.  B., 
hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  domestic  science  into 
their  schools  next   year. 

From  a  recent  account  in  the  Herald  of  the  educa- 
tion exercises  in  Yarmouth  Academy,  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  more  popular  and  important  evening 
event  of  the  year  in  that  town.  Trials  in  oratory, 
reading,  spelling,  for  which  handsome  prizes  are 
offered,  and  the  applause  of  listening  multitudes  urge 
ambitious   students  to  do  their  utmost  to  carry  off  the 
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palm.  Usually  distinguished  speakers  arc  present  to 
make  addresses  and  this  year  Professor  Magill  and 
Principal  Soloan  spoke  encouraging  words.  Yar- 
mouth's citizens  every  year  grow  more  interested  in 
these  school  contests,  and  prouder  of  the  efforts  of 
Principal  Kempton   and   his  excellent  staff  of  teachers. 

Rev.  Clarence  McKinnon,  D.  D.,  has  assumed  the 
principalship  of  Pine  Hill  Theological  College, 
Halifax. 

The  Carleton  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute 
will  be  held  in  the  new  Broadway  School  building  at 
Woodstock,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  16th 
and  17th. 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Teachers'  Normal  Insti- 
tute of  the  six  eastern  counties  of  Nova  Scotia,  in- 
cluding Antigonish,  Guysboro  and  the  four  counties 
of  Cape  Breton,  will  be  held  in  Sydney,  beginning  on 
Monday,  December  20,  and  ending  on  the  following 
Thursday.  The  work  of  the  institute  will  consist  of 
an  exemplification  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
under  experienced  and  capable  instructors.  The 
biennial  sessions  of  this  institute  for  the  past  six 
years  have  been  of  great  service  to  the  teachers  of  the 
east,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  approaching  session  will 
be  even  more  largely  attended  and  useful  than  those 
of  former  years. 

Miss  Margaret  Lynds,  teacher  of  elocution  and  physical 
culture  in  the  N.  B.  Normal  School,  has  had  her  salary 
increased  from  $800  to  $900. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  school  building  at 
Grand  Falls,  N.  B.,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 14th.  A  good  programme  is  being  prepared  for  the 
occasion.  Chief  Superintendent  W.  S.  Carter  will  be 
present  and  make  an  address. 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Chief  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  of  New  Brunswick  with  the  Inspectors 
has  been  called  for  December  28th,  at  10  a.  m.,  at  the 
Education   Office,   Fredcricton. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  library  of  the 
Normal  School,  Fredericton,  December  28th,  at  8  p.  m. 

A  meeting  of  the  text  book  committee  will  be  held 
in  the  Education  Office.  Fredericton,  on  December  2Qth. 
at  to  a.  m. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  says :  "  My  mother  was  a 
Canadian  girl.  She  used  to  teach  school  in  Nova 
Scotia.  She  believed  that  many  of  the  boys  who 
turned  put  badly,  by  the  time  they  grew  to  man- 
hood would  have  become  valuable  citizens  if  thev 
had  been  handled  in  the  right  way  when  they  were 
young.  My  mother  was  the  making  of  me.  She 
was  so  true,  so  sure  of  me.  I  felt  I  had  some  one 
to  live  for,  some  one  I  must  not  disappoint.  The 
memory  of  her  will  always  be  a  blessing  to  me." — 
Truro  News, 


REVIEW'S  QUESTION  BOX. 

(Questions  by  subscribers  will  be  answered  as  space  permits.) 

E.  M.  F. — In  the  next  issue  will  you  please  discuss 
this: — In  "St.  Agnes'  Eve,"  what  does  Tennyson 
mean  by  "  yonder  argent  round  ? "  Does  the  word 
"  Argent  "  mean  the  moon,  or  is  it  an  adjective  going 
with  "  round."  taken  here  as  a  noun  and  meaning  the 
moon? 

Either  reading  is  possible,  and  a  difference  of 
opinion  is  found  on  the  point.  Van  Dyke,  in  his 
notes  on  the  poem,  says :  "  Argent  round,  the  silver 
moon  at  the  full,"  which  makes  "  argent "  the 
adjective.  As  we  can  say,  "  a  round,"  and  not  "  a 
silver,"  perhaps  this  reading  is  the  better. 


Subscriber. — Will   you   kindly  explain   the   following: 
(a).  "  Tears     from      the     depths     of     some     divine 
despair." 

(b).  "With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 
She  quells  the  floods  below." 

(a)  In  the  poem,  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  from 
which  this  line  is  taken,  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the 
indescribable  feeling  of  mingled  sweetness  and  sad- 
ness that  seizes  him  as  he  looks  on  an  autumn  land- 
scape and  thinks  of  "  the  days  that  are  no  more." 
It  was  written  at  Tintern  when  the  woods  were  all 
yellowing,  with  autumn  seen  through  the  ruined 
windows.  Tennyson  told  his  son  that  it  expressed 
"  the  passion  of  the  past,"  and  said  to  a  friend : 
"It  is  in  a  way  like  St.  Paul's  '  groanings  that  can- 
not be  uttered.' "  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  in  his  note  on 
the  poem,  suggests  a  comparison  with  a  passage  in 
"The  Ancient  Sage,"  beginning  "To-day?  but 
what  of  yesterday  ?  "  and  ending — 

The  first  gray  streak  of  earliest  summer-dawn. 

The  last  long  strip  of  waning  crimson  g'oom, 

A^  if  the  late  and  early  were  but  one — 

A    height,    a   broken   grange,    a   grove,   a   flower, 

Had  murmured,  "Lost  and   gone  and  lost  and  gone!" 

A   breath,   a  whisper, — some  divine  farewell, — 

Desolate    sweetness — far   and   far   away — 

Perhaps,  too,  Browning's  words, 

Infinite   passion,   and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts. 

may  help  us  to  understand  "  some  divine  despair." 
The  capacity  for  such  feeling  is  one  of  our  links 
with  the  Divine. 

(b)  The  thunder  of  the  guns,  from  Britannia's 
ships  (then  made  of  oak)  is  even  more  terrible 
than  the  fury  of  the  stormy  sea. 
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C.  A. — Is  the  word  "alright "  a  correct  abbreviated 
form  of  "all  right."  I  have  often  seen  it  used  and  by 
those  who  profess  to  be  good  spellers? 

There  is  no  authority,  so  far  as  we  know,  for  the 
form  "alright." 


E.  A.  P. — On  October  30th,  last,  about  11  p.  m.,  I 
observed  a  rather  unusual  appearance  of  the  moon. 
I  have  seen  nothing  about  it  in  any  of  the  periodicals, 
nor  did  any  one  to  whom  I  have  spoken  or  written 
concerning  it  observe  the  phenomenon.  Just  before 
retiring  I  happened  to  look  out  of  my  window  and 
noticed  a  brilliant  circle  around  the  moon.  It  was 
coloured  the  same  as  "a  rainbow  showing  the  seven 
hues  very  plainly.  The  circle  was  apparently  quite 
close  to  the  moon,  and  in  the  intervening  space  was 
a  yellowish  haze.  It  lasted  only  about  Jen  minutes 
from  the  time  I  first  saw  it.  and  disappeared  very 
quickly.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  very  remarkable  occurrence,  and  what  caused  it. 

The  appearance  observed  by  our  correspondent 
was  a  rainbow,  which  is  formed  by  the  refrac- 
tion or  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  in  drops  of  rain. 
But  similar  arcs  or  circles  of  coloured  light  may 
be  formed  by  the  moon  or  any  source  of  light.  We 
frequently  see  such  rainbow  hues  in  the  mist  or 
spray  of  waterfalls. 


E.  A.  R.  asks  some  interesting  questions  which    will   be 
answered  as  space  permits.     The  first  are: 

1.  Why  is  Greenland  not  called  a  continent  as  well  as 
Australia? 

2.  When  and  where  was  Samuel  Clemens  born?    What 
are  his  chief  works? 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Cecil  Rhodes  and 
Sir  Percy  Girouard. 

4.  What  is  the  capital  of  Australia?     Its  relative  size? 

i.  The  term  continent  is  used  relatively.  In  its 
widest  sense  it  is  a  great  extent  of  land  (L.  con- 
tinent, holding  together),  a  great  basin  bordered 
by  mountains,  as  the  Eastern  Continent  (Europe, 
Asia,  Africa),  and  the  Western  Continent  (North 
and  South  America).  But  it  is  usual  to  speak  of 
six  continents,  the  five  divisions  named  above,  with 
Australia.  Other  large  bodies  of  land  are  also  re- 
ferred to  as  continents,  as  the  Antarctic  Continent 
and  Greenland,  or  the  Arctic  Continent.  Europe 
and  Asia  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Eurasian 
Continent,  or  Eurasia.  Jn  Britain  Europe  is  refer- 
red to  as  the  "  Continent." 

2.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  was  born 
at  Florida,  Mo.,  November  30,   1835.     His    chief 


works  are:  The  Innocents  Abroad,  Roughing  It, 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  A  Tramp  Abroad. 
Huckleberry  Finn,  etc. 

3.  Cecil  John  Rhodes  was  born  in  Hertfordshire. 
England,  July  5th,  1853.  He  amassed  a  great 
fortune  in  South  Africa  chiefly  through  his  interest 
in  the  Kimberley  mines.     Entering  into  politics  he 

.  was  chosen  prime  minister  of  Cape  Colony  in  1890. 
He  favoured  the  removal  of  race  prejudices,  especi- 
ally between  colonists  of  English  and  Dutch  de- 
scent, and  the  establishment  under  the  British  flag 
of  a  federal  dominion  composed  of  the  South 
African  States.  This  has  recently  been  accomplish- 
ed. He  devoted  a  part  of  his  immense  fortune  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  by  which 
students  from  the  British  Empire  and  other 
countries  are  educated  at  Oxford. 

Lieut.  E.  P.  C.  Ciirouard  was  born  in  Montreal. 
May  26,  1867.  He  was  educated  by  private  tuition 
and  at  the  seminary  of  Three  Rivers.  He  entered 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1886.  After  spending  two 
years  on  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  he  went  to  England  and  took  ser- 
vice in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  He  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  i8qi.  In  1896  he 
joined  General  Kitchener's  force  in  Africa,  where 
he  performed   distinguished  and  valuable  services. 

4.  Melbourne  is  for  the  time  the  capital  of 
Australia;  or  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
Australian  parliament  is  meeting  there.  The  selec- 
tion of  a  capital  for  the  Commonwealth  is  not  with- 
out its  difficulties.  For  the  last  place  chosen,  see 
Current  Events  in  this  number. 

The  size  of  Australia  is  about  3,000,000  square 
miles. 


E.  C.  R. —  In  making  a  copying  pad  according  to 
instructions  published  in  the  Review,  I  have  no  trouble 
in  making  pad.  hut  I  can  get  no  ink  which  will  work  suc- 
cessfully. Can  you  furnish  any  information  regarding  the 
special  kind  of  paper  or  ink,  and  where  to  procure  it? 

Any  ordinary  writing  paper  is  satisfactory  for 
making  the  first  copy.  Either  printing  paper  or 
writing  paper  may  be  used  for  the  copies.  A  paper 
that  yields  easily  prints  better  than  a  stiff  paper. 
Sometimes  unsatisfactory  results  are  caused  by  the 
pad's  becoming  too  dry.  I  use  Carter's  purple 
hektograph  ink.  Any  stationer  can  supply  it.  There 
are  other  kinds  which  are  equally  good. 

J.  Dearness, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  bill  before  the  Australian  parliament  last  month 
fixes  the  site  of  the  federal  capital  in  the  Yass-Canberra 
district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  will  settle  a  dispute 
which  has  continued  too  long.  By  its  provisions,  nine 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory  ceded  by  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  will  be  taken  over  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  received  its  charter  and  took  control  of  the 
enormous  territory  now  known  as  Rhodesia,  till  then 
under  native  rule.  Now  that  territory  consists  sixteen 
hundred  miles  of  railway,  and  a  population  of  sixteen 
thousand  of  European  descent. 

The  trustworthiness  of  Dr.  Cook's  claim  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  will 
soon  be  determined  by  competent  authority.  He  has 
submitted  his  records  to  the  Danish  geographers  who 
are  to  judge  of  their  value,  and  will  patiently  await 
their  decision.  Meanwhile,  whether  he  really  had 
reached  the  North  Pole  or  not.  no  one  doubts  that 
Peary  and  Henson  were  at  or  near  the  place  later.  This 
will,  however,  not  put  an  end  to  polar  expeditions  of 
the  more  sober  sort,  in  which  scientific  investigation 
is  the  object,  and  not  sensational  achievement.  Cap- 
tain Amundsen  is  preparing  for  a  five  years'  cruise  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  course  of  which  he  hopes  to 
drift  across  the  Pole,  entering  the  Polar  sea  at  Behring 
Strait  and  coming  out  at  Greenland. 

The  idea  of  a  conveyance  that  would  be  a  motor  boat 
when  afloat  and  a  motor  car  on  land  is  not  new,  but 
the  first  really  successful  application  of  the  idea  has 
been  recently  patented  in  the  United  States.  A  large 
wheel  on  each  side  of  the  boat  enables  it  to  propel 
itself  on  dry  land,  the  tires  being  very  wide,  so  that  it 
can  travel  over  a  sandy  beach:  and  the  same  wheels 
serve  as  paddle  wheels  when  the  vessel  is  afloat.  A 
long  tail  dragging  in  the  water  holds  the  stern  of  the 
strange  craft  deep  enough  to  enable  it  to  make  a  land- 
ing in  bad  weather,  or  to  make  its  way  through  heavy 
surf  in  leaving  shore.  The  proposed  name  of  the  thing 
is  amphi;  which,  perhaps,  is  no  worse  than  auto,  the 
widely  accepted  name  for  the  motor  car. 

Over  nine  thousand  immigrants  from  the  United 
States  arrived  in  Canada  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
which  is  about  twice  as  many  as  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year. 

It  is  proposed  to  start  a  line  of  refrigerator  ships 
between  London  and  Buenos  Ayres.  as  England  is  now 
largely  dependent  upon  the  Argentine  for  her  meat 
supply.  Buenos  Ayres  is  now  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  cities  in  the  world.  It  may  soon  find  a  formid- 
able rival  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Montevideo,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  where  excavations  for  making 
a  deep  water  channel  and  .locks  in  front  of  the  city  are 
nearly  completed. 

Germany,  which  a  year  ago  was  fourth  among  the 
naval    powers    of   the    world,    now    ranks   second.      The 


tonnage  of  her  ships  in   active  service  and  under  con- 
struction is   four-fifths  that  of  Great   Britain. 

The  keels  of  two  more  British  battle  ships  have  been 
recently  laid,  the  ships  to  be  completed  within  two 
years.  One,  called  the  Lion,  is  to  be  seven  hundred 
feet  long,  and  will  be  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
battle  ship  in  the  world. 

An  agreement  has  been  signed  settling  questions  of 
long  standing  in  respect  to  the  boundaries  between 
British  Uganda,  German  East  Africa  and  the  Congo 
State. 

By  improved  methods  of  cultivation,  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  per  acre  in  Germany  has  been  increased 
from  eighteen  bushels  to  thirty  bushels  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  during  the  same  period  the 
yields  have  been  decidedly  increased  in  other  European 
countries. 

Australia,  once  called  New  Holland,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch. 
but  it  is  now  claimed  that  there  are  traces  of  an  earlier 
discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  who  may  have  gone  there 
from  Peru  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

With  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  government,  a 
British  syndicate  is  excavating  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mount  Zion,  expecting,  it  is  said,  to  open  up  the 
treasure  chamber  of  King  Solomon. 

A  new  volcano  is  in  action  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
and  the  villages  near  it  have  been  abandoned. 

In  rebuilding  Messina,  which  was  destroyed  by  earth- 
quake near  the  close  of  last  year,  it  is  provided  that 
only  the  churches  and  other  public  buildings  may  be 
over  thirty  feet  in  height. 

The  injection  of  a  drug  called  stovaine  is  found  to 
make  the  patient  undergoing  a  surgical  operation  in- 
sensible to  pain,  without  making  him  unconscious.  By 
its  use,  a  famous  surgeon  in  Roumania,  it  is  reported, 
operated  on  himself,  and  lectured  to  a  class  of  students 
while  doing  so. 

Herbert  Gladstone,  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, will  resign  his  office  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  Governor-General  of  United  South  Africa.  More 
than  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  common- 
wealth belong  to  the  native  races,  but  under  the  constitu- 
tion the  right  of  election  to  parliament  is  limited  to  per- 
sons of  European  descent.  This  excludes  Asiatic  residents, 
as  well  as  natives,  from  the  legislature;  not  by  denying 
them  representation,  but  by  requiring  them  to  choose  white 
men  as  their  representatives. 

The  premier  has  announced  in  parliament  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Government  to  organize  a 
Canadian  navy  in  co-operation  with  the  British 
Admiralty.  Australia  is  adopting  the  same  plan:  and 
New  Zealand  will  probably  decide  either  in  favour  of  a 
local  navy  or  of  joint  action  with  Australia.  These 
local  fleets  will  form  parts  of  the  British  navy  for  any 
duties   that  may   be  needed. 

The  new  form  of  government  in  India,  which  came 
into  effect  last  month,  gives  natives  of  India  an  in- 
dependent share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The 
Viceroy's    Council   has   been  enlarged,  and  the  number 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

FOR    THE    ATLANTIC    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA. 

THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH    ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD    AT 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 

In  the  school  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study  and  Physical  Culture.  All  the 
Physical  Sciences  required  in  the  schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the 
Summer  School. 

Ten  (10)  scholarships  of  from  $500  to  $20. 00  are  offered  for  competition. 

Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School 

The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 

Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlollelown,  P.  E.  I. 


of  its  elected  members  increased  Its  functions  have 
also  been  so  much  enlarged  that  India  may  now  be  said  to 
have  a  representative  government  in  which  all  the  native 
interests  are  represented.  The  new  council  will  assemble 
in  January. 

Following  the  example  of  Finland.  Norway  has 
given  to  women  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  systctrfatic  training  of  youth 
in  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  responsible  for 
the  rapid  advance  of  Germany  in  supplying  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world.  It  is  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  a  young  man's  commercial  education  that  he 
shall  have  command  of  one  or  two  languages  other 
than  his  native  tongue. 

A  Japanese  chemist  has  discovered  a  new  chemical 
element,  which  is  to  be  known  as  nipporium.  It  occurs 
in  molybdenite  and   other  rare  minerals. 

Experiments  in  Finland  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  rapid  growth  of  plants  in  Arctic  regions  is  in  great 
measure  due  to   the   influence  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

Vitralin  and  resinit  are  two  new  German  products. 
The  latter  is  an  artificial  resin  which  will  take  the 
place  of  glass,  celluloid  or  hard  rubber  for  many  uses. 
Vitralin  is  an  antiseptic  paint  which  has  the  power  of 
killing  disease  germs  that  come  in  contact  with  it. 

There  is  very  little  market  in  Japan  for  potatoes. 
onions  or  cabbages,  but  the  Japanese  farmers  are 
raising  them  for  export  to  Siberia.  Australia  and  the 
Philippines. 

An  Austrian  inventor  has  produced  an  aerial 
torpedo,  which  can  be  discharged  from  an  ordinary 
rifle,  and  is  capable  of  bringing  down  the  largest  air- 
ship. 

Arms  for  the  N'icaraguan  rebels  have  been  allowed 
to  leave  a  United  States  port  against  the  protest  of 
the  Xicaraguan  consul.  Two  United  States  citizen- 
were  executed  for  complicity  in  the  insurrection,  and 
the    United    States    government    is    demanding    repara- 


tion. Thus  supported,  the  rebels,  whose  cause  seemed 
hopeless,  will  probably  make  another  effort  to  over- 
turn the  government:  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
movement  will  spread  to  other  Central  American 
States.  The  French  government  has  been  drawn  into 
the  matter  through  outrages  on  French  citizens  by 
government  troops.  It  is  probable  that  the  insurgents 
will  be  recognized  as  the  rulers  of  the  country. 

The  principle  of  the  steam  turbine  is  to  be  applied 
to  locomotives.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  led  to 
a  turbine  revolving  at  high  speed,  with  which  is 
directly  connected  a  dynamo,  and  the  electric  energy 
produced  by  the  dynamo  is  the  driving  power  of  the 
locomotive. 

Two  new  steamships  for  the  White  Star  line  which 
will  be  completed  next  year  will  each  have  nine  steel 
docks,  and  carry  five  thousand  persons.  They  are  not 
designed  for  great  speed,  but  arc  to  be  larger  than 
any  passenger  ship  now  afloat,  and  to  have  every 
possible  provision  for  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
travellers.  Even  gardens  and  playgrounds  are  to  be 
provided  on  the  upper  decks. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  beautified 
its  station  grounds  from  coast  to  coast  with  summer 
blooming  plants,  has  this  year  sent  out  packages  of 
spring  flowering  bulbs,  so  that  the  patrons  of  the  road 
next  spring  will  see  beds  of  tulips,  hyacinths  and 
daffodils  and   other  spring  plants  along  the  way. 

The  centenary  of  the  first  steamboat  travel  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  recognized  by  a  display  of  flags  on 
the  steamships  in   port  at  Montreal. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  preserve  the  fine  old 
ruins  of  the  Spanish  missions  in  California.  The 
buildings  are  remarkable  for  their  simple  beauty  of 
form,  as  well  as  historically  interesting. 

Unusual  interest  will  be  taken  in  the  approaching 
general  election  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the 
question  of  whether  the  House  of  Lords  shall  or  shall 
not   have   any  control   of   money  is   one   that   comes   up 
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for  decision  by  the  electors.  Since  the  Commons 
first  took  in  their  own  hands  the  matter  of  the  public 
revenue,  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
regarded  as  a  mere  form.  The  refusal  of  their  con- 
sent to  the  revenue  bill  now  before  parliament  is 
revolutionary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  supporters  of  the 
government;  while  in  the  opposing  view  the  peers  are 
merely  exercising  a  veto  which  has  always  been  with- 
in their  rights.     Elections  will  take  place  January  13  to  24. 

Promising  oil  wells  and  anthracite  coal  fields  have 
been   discovered  in   Newfoundland. 

Great  Britain  is  establishing  a  new  naval  base  in 
the  Orkney  Islands,  where  a  good  harbour  is  found 
ready  for  the  purpose.  The  harbour  at  Dover,  on 
which  a  large  amount  of  money  has  been  expended, 
and  the  new  base  in  the  Orkneys,  will  give  command 
of  both  the  entrances  to  the   North  Sea. 

The  United  States  has  nine  small  war  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  We  have  none,  and  as  yet  it  is  not  pro- 
posed that  we  shall  follow  their  lead  in  this  matter. 
The  new  Canadian  navy  advocated  in  parliament  is  to 
be  composed  of  two  squadrons,  one  on  the  Atlantic  and 
one  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  the  last  eight  years,  Canada  has  received  over 
half  a  million  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  nearly 
that  many  from  the  United  States,  and  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  from  other  countries.  More  than  four- 
fifths  of  them,  therefore,  speak  English  as  their  mother 
tongue. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  Review  has  frequently  condemned  the  use  of  so- 
called  "  scribblers "  in  which  the  scholars  of  our  schools 
enter  their  exercises.  These  cheap  note-books,  of  poor 
paper,  are  a  temptation  to  careless  writing  and  careless 
habits  on  the  part  of  pupils.  The  Chas.  Chapman  Com- 
pany, of  London,  Ontario,  has  been  doing  a  real  service 
for  schools  in  providing  a  series  of  loose  leaf  note-books, 
which  are  now  being  extensively  used  in  the  upper  grades 
of  public  schools,  and  in  high  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out Canada.  They  are  manufactured  in  Canada,  and  are 
the  results  of  years  of  trial  and  experience.  They  have 
become  so  popular  with  teachers  that  their  wider  introduc- 
tion is  only  a  question  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  their  advan- 
tages. They  encourage  pupils  to  do  neat,  satisfactory  and 
permanent  work.  For  this  reason  they  are  popular  with 
teachers,  and  also  because  they  greatly  lighten  the  teacher's 
task  in  correcting  exercises  and  helping  pupils  to  do 
better  work.  Trustees  and  ratepayers  like  them  because 
after  a  slight  initial  cost  they  are  the  cheapest  note-books 
in  the  market.  The  publishers  have  sent  a  set  of  these 
books  to  the  Review,  which  has  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending them  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  teachers. 
(The  Chas.  Chapman  Company,  London,  Ontario). 

The  words  and  music  of  the  Canadian  Flag-Song,  words 
by  "Katherine  Hale"  (Miss  A.  B.  Warnock),  music  by 
J.   W.   Garvin,    B.  A.,    are    inspiring,    and    well    fitted    to 


awaken  the  feelings  of  patriotism.     (The  Primrose  Musk 
and  Book  Concern,  Toronto,  Ont.) 

In  issuing  his  revised  third  edition  of  The  Nature-Study 
Idea,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  makes  but  few  changes,  and 
says  he  is  content  to  leave  the  book  much  as  it  was 
originally  prepared.  Nothing  could  be  much  better  than 
his  definition  of  nature-study,—"  to  put  the  pupil  in  a 
sympathetic  attitude  toward  nature  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing his  joy  of  living;"  or,  "to  open  the  pupil's  mind 
by  direct  observation  to  a  knowledge  and  love  of  the  com- 
mon things  and  experiences  in  the  child's  life  and  environ- 
ment." This,  and  not  formal  science,  belongs  to  the 
elementary  grades,  and  one  is  disposed  to  accept  Dr. 
Bailey's  teaching  and  to  welcome  his  book  in  a  new  dress. 
(Cloth,  pages  246,  price  $1.00.  The  Macmillan  Company 
of  Canada,  Toronto). 

Herberston's  Descriptive  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 
is  a  book  that  teacher  and  scholar  have  long  been  looking 
for.  Its  pages  have  all  the  fascination  that  attaches  to  a 
good  book  of  travel.  Instead  of  the  trite  and  threadbare 
treatment  that  we  usually  find  in  text-books  on  geography, 
this  is  replete  with  the  interest  of  first-hand  information, 
and  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  classes  glad  to  get  out  of  ruts. 
(Cloth,  pages  286,  price  2s.  6d.  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
Soho  Square,  London). 

Philips'  Handy  Scripture  Atlas  contains  a  series  of 
twenty-four  maps,  illustrating  Bible  geography,  including 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  and  the  Tabernacle.  The  printing 
is  very  clear  and  distinct.  (Price  6d.  George  Philip  & 
Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  London). 

Philips'  Method  of  Teaching  Writing  to  Children,  and 
the  semi-upright  copy  books  which  are  designed  to  put  the 
system  in  practice,  should  receive  attention  from  teachers. 
The  letters  are  simply  formed,  and  pupils  trained  by  this 
system  should  write  in  a  legible  style.  (Method  6d.;  copy 
books  (5)  id,  each  Geo.  Philip  &  Son,  32  Fleet  Street, 
London,  E.  C.) 

The  Invicta  Number  Sclwme  is  a  method  of  teaching  the 
foundation  principles  of  arithmetic  by  reference  to  our 
decimal  system  of  notation,  and  by  the  eye,  hand  and  ear. 
The  hand-book  (od.)  explaining  the  scheme  may  be  had 
of  Geo.   Philip  &  Son,  London). 

Glouvct's  Trois  Heros  de  I'Ancienne  France  contains  in- 
teresting sketches  of  St.  Louis,  du  Guesclin  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  with  useful  notes  and  grammatical  exercises  on  the 
text.     (Price  od.     Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London,  W.) 

Those  inimitable  stories,  From  Sweep  to  Water-Baby, 
the  abbreviated  story  of  "  Water  Babies,"  and  Lords  of  the 
Castle  and  Other  Stories,  are  published  in  a  cheap  but 
attractive  form  for  supplementary  reading.  The  first  was 
written  by  Charles  Kingsley,  one  of  the  keenest  of  nature- 
students  and  a  true  lover  of  children,  in  answer  to  a  re- 
quest that  his  youngest  boy  should  have  a  book  for  him- 
self. The  second,  by  Frances  Browne,  a  blind  girl,  reared 
in  poverty,  contains  a  series  of  marvelously  painted  pictures 
ot  "hill  and  dale,  city  and  field,  hamlet  and  palace,"  by 
one  whose  eyes  had  never  been  gladdened  by  the  sight  of 
the  beautiful  things  of  earth.  (Price  6d.  each.  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 
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FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KHOWLTOH  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agtnciti  invited  from  Ttackm.  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  r    ovince    oints 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


CANADIAN 


iam 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAUVANGOUVER 


"  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  ni.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  in.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  new  song,"  Alberta,"  which  has 
only  lately  been  published.  The, 
price  is  40c.  but  from  now  till  Xmas 
it  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address 
for  30c.  Write  to  Alberta  Piano  and 
Organ  Company,  Calgary,  Alia.  ::  :: 

Show    your     friends    this    copy    of 

The 
Educational 
Review 

Ask    them    to    subscribe    for    theii 
home    paper.       It    will  help    them. 


TEACHERS   WHO 

ARE  CONSULTED 


by  the  parents  of  their  pupils   in    re- 
gard   to   their    future,     cannot    give    r\  m    r*  j      ii 
better   advice  than  to   recommend    *   BOOKSCller  4  $131101^ 


C.   W.    HALL,  CANADIAN     HISTORY 


READINGS. 


Frederic  ton  Business  College. 

There  are  more  opportunities  for  bright 
young  men  and  women  in  business  than 
in  any  other  calling. 

A  free    catalogue  will    be    sent    to    any 
address  on  application. 
Address: 
W.  J.  OSBORNE,  Principal, 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 


A  LI.  TEACHERS  are  now  interested  in 
Mr.  Kidner's  articles  in  the  Rkvibw 
on  Manual  Training. 

I  keep  on  hand  a  full  supply  of 
RAFFIA 

and  other  Manual  Training  supplies. 
Price  List  on  application. 
C.  W.  HALL,     -     FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 


There  are  copies  enough  left  to  fill  orders,  i 
you  have  not  already  secured  the  CANADIAN 
HISTORY   LEAFLETS. 

Do  not  delay.  The  Leaflets  will  prove  a 
treasure  for  supplementary  reading  in  Canadian 
History.  There  are  twelve  of  them,  containing 
each  about  30  pages  full  of  interesting  things 
about  Canada.  They  ore  really  OlVfcN  AWAY. 
To  the  the  teacher  whose  subscription  to  the 
Educational  Review  is  paid  one  year  in  advance 
from  this  date,  and  who  sends  One  new  Name 
with  a  paid  up  subscription  for  one  year  of  one 
dollar,  with  fifteen  cents  for  packing  and  pos- 
tage,   the  entire  set  of  12  Leaflets  wil  be  sent. 

Address:     Educational  Review, 
St.    John,    N.    B. 


In  Black's  Literary  Readers,  numbers  3  and  4,  the  special 
feature  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  Britain  came  by  her 
world-wide  Empire.  In  the  fourth  book  British  North 
America  is  treated  of,  its  history  given  in  outline,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  under  the  Union  Jack  is  de- 
scribed. (Cloth,  pages  202,  price  is.  6d.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  Soho  Square.  London,  W.) 

In  "  Heath's  English  Classics  "  series  we  have  three  new 
issues:  Lamb's  Essays,  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies,  and 
Goldsmith's  and  Gray's  popular  poems.  Tiny  are  attrac- 
tive books,  neatly  printed,  thoroughly  made,  and  with 
portraits  of  the  authors.  Each  has,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  introduction  and  notes,  questions  and  suggestions 
that  more  particularly  direct  the  student  lo  a  full  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  literature.  They  arc 
carefully  edited  by  competent  scholars. 

The  Ruskin  volume  contains  not  only  Of  Kings'  Treas- 
ures and  Of  Queens'  Gardens,  but  the  third  essay  also — 


The  Mystery  of  Life  and  lis  Arts.  Ruskin's  Preface  of 
1X71   is  printed  111  full.     I  Cloth,  pages  213,  price  35  cents). 

In  Lamb's  Essays,  nineteen  from  the  first  series  and 
thirteen  from  the  second  series,  choosing  those  that  show 
the  range  and  diversity  of  Lamb's  genius,  have  been  sclect- 
(!.  An  excellent  device  is  the  explanatory  index,  in  which 
1  X|  1. in.ition  of  the  text  is  entered  alphabetical')'  by  subjects 
instead  o;  by  line  references  grouped  by  essays.  (Cloth, 
pages  340,  price  40  cents ). 

Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  Deserted  I'illage  and  Gray's 
v  in  a  Country  Churchyard  make  a  pleasing  little 
volume.  (Cloth,  1 1  _>  pages,  price  25  cents),  which,  like  the 
oilier  volumes  of  this  series,  is  provided  with  interesting 
biographical  data. 

(I).   C.    Heath   &   Company.    Huston). 

I'arns worth's  Education  Through  Mtt.tic  is  a  valuable 
text  for  instruction  111  the  art  of  music  teaching.  Begin- 
ning with  the  kindergarten,  the  work  for  each  school  year 
is    logically    and    systematically    presented   as    to    problems, 


/  ; 
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teaching  plans,  suggestions  and  devices  to  be  applied,  and 
the  average  amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished  each  year. 
Not  only  are  music  reading  and  song  singing  discussed, 
but  the  various  forms  of  written  work  in  music,  from 
simple  dictation  to  original  composition,  are  carefully  pre- 
sented. When  it  is  reflected  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
receive  their  only  musical  instruction  before  the  age  of 
fourteen,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  that  the  plan 
of  teaching  be  sound  and  thorough.  From  the  study  of 
this  book  the  teacher  will  gain  a  fresh  hold  of  this  subject. 
(Cloth,  208  pages,  price  $1.00.  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany,  New  York;   Morang  Educational   Co.,   Toronto). 

Wilkinson's  Practical  Agriculture  forms  a  complete  and 
practical  treatise  on  agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
landscape  gardening,  animal  husbandry,  stock  feeding, 
roads  and  road-building,  and  country  life  conveniences.  It 
it  suited  for  the  eighth  grade  of  common  schools,  or  for 
high  or  normal  schools.  The  order  of  topics  is  natural 
and  reasonable,  and  considerable  historical  matter  is  in- 
troduced. Each  chapter  is  followed  by  exercises  providing 
laboratory  work,  questions  on  the  text  for  review,  and 
references  to  other  books.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that 
country  schools  should  train  children  to  live  on  the  farm 
and  interest  them  in  the  problems  of  farming  and  house- 
keeping. "  The  substantial  wealth  of  the  nation  comes 
from  the  country  and  not  from  the  city,  but  this  hard- 
earned  wealth  produced  on  the  farms  is  being  nearly  all 
diverted  to  the  improvement  of  cities  and  city  institutions 
instead  of  being  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  country 
and  its  institutions."  (Cloth,  383  pages,  illustrated; 
price  $1.00.  The  American  Book  Company,  New  York; 
Morang  Educational   Company,  Toronto). 

Davison's  Human  Body  and  Health  teaches  the  lessons 
of  healthful  living  and  the  prevention  of  disease.  These 
lessons  are  best  taught  in  school.  Hundreds  of  people  are 
dying  daily  of  diseases  which  science  has  shown  how  to 
prevent.  The  study  of  this  book  will  help  the  pupils  to 
practice  intelligently  in  their  daily  lives  the  teachings  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  and  will  improve  the  health  of  the 
individual,  and  thus  that  of  society.  (Cloth,  223  pages, 
illustrated ;  price  So  cents.  The  American  Book  Company, 
New  York;  Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto). 

Conant's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  tables, 
presents  in  a  concise,  logical  and  accurate  manner  an 
adequate  treatment  of  both  the  theoretical  and  the  prac- 
tical sides  of  elementary  trigonometry.  There  is  abstract 
work  enough  to  give  ample  practice  in  the  mathematical 
principles,  but  in  addition  the  author  gives  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  concrete  problems,  illustrating  the  practical  use  of 
trigonometry  in  the  applied  sciences.  (Half  leather,  302 
pages,  price  $1.20.  The  American  Book  Company,  New 
York;  Morang  Educational  Company,  Toronto). 

Baumbach's  Schwiegersohn  (Son-in-law)  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  life  in  the  small  towns  of  Germany,  and  re- 
produces in  charming  style  certain  salient  features  of  the 
social  relation  of  the  middle  classes.  The  text  is  provided 
with  a  biographical  introduction,  grammatical  exercises, 
notes,  vocabulary,  and  is  intended  for  students  already  able 
to  read  easy  prose,  and  who  are  familiar  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  German  grammar. 


Harmanson's  French  Verb  Form,  by  means  of  a  system- 
atic plan,  gives  a  clear,  logical  grasp  of  the  verb  as  a 
whole.  The  treatment  of  compound  tenses,  frequent  review 
of  the  auxiliaries,  drill  along  grammatical  lines — such  as 
the  agreement  of  the  past  participle  of  verbs  conjugated 
with  itre  and  the  formation  of  the  various  tenses — and  the 
use  of  black  lines  calling  attention  to  the  regular  occurrence 
of  irregular  stems  in  certain  groups  of  irregular  verbs, 
are  aids  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  in 
college,  and  will  also  be  found  practical  in  high  schools. 
(Paper,  36  pages,  mailing  price  40  cents.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston). 

Two  new  manuals  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 
have  been  published  by  Ginn  &  Company.  The  elementary 
treatise,  revised  edition,  by  J.  F.  Sellers  (cloth,  176  pages, 
mailing  price  $1.05),  is  a  text-book  concise  in  treatment, 
thoroughly  up-to-date  in  matter,  and  accurate — a  judicious 
combination  of  theory  and  practical  chemistry.  The 
Manual  (revised,  cloth,  133  pages,  price  $1.10),  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  McGregory,  assumes  that  the  student  has 
learned  the  properties  and  relations  of  the  common  elements 
and  compounds.  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
Part  I  contains  the  reactions  with  all  important  reagents 
for  the  common  metals  and  acide  in  solution.  Part  II 
gives  the  reactions  employed  in  the  analysis  of  simple  dry 
substances,  and  is  commonly  called  Blowpipe  Analysis. 
Part  III  contains  the  approved  methods  for  separating  the 
metals  and  acids  in  solution ;  and  Part  IV,  the  methods 
employed  in  the  systematic  examination  of  complex  solids. 
The  complete  book  is  intended  to  cover  one  year  of  work 
as  commonly  given  in  colleges.     (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 

The  leading  characteristics  of  Willard  N.  Clute's  Labor- 
atory Guide  are  (1)  its  presentation  of  a  connected  study 
of  evolution  in  the  plant  world;  (2)  its  method  of  thorough 
and  suggestive  direction  for  both  teacher  and  pupil;  (3) 
its  concise  yet  adequate  lists  of  questions  for  answer  in 
note-books  after  actual  field  or  laboratory  investigation; 
(4)  its  clear  and  accurate  outlines  of  the  specific  subjects. 
In  addition,  it  contains  a  glossary  of  difficult  terms  in  each 
section,  a  key  for  outdoor  work  with  trees,  outlines  for  a 
study  of  floral  ecology ;  and  tables  of  the  principal  families 
and  larger  groups  of  the  plant  world.  (Cloth,  xiv+177 
pages,  mailing  price  80  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston). 


Among  the  periodicals  which  should  draw  the 
attention  of  readers  at  Christmas  is  the  Canadian  Magazine. 
A  Christmas  present  of  this  favourite  periodical  will  make 
the  receiver  glad  for  every  month  of  the  year,  and  give 
the  opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  with  Canadian 
writers  and  subjects. 

Littell's  l.h  ing  Age  offers  a  fine  opportunity  to  read, 
every  week,  some  of  the  ablest  articles  published  in  the 
British  magazines.  Full  particulars  of  this  standard  liter- 
ary magazine  are  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 

The  "  Home  Journal,"  a  magazine  for  Canadian 
women,  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  improved  and 
in  its  improved  form  is  an  admirable  periodical  for  the 
home.  It  is  published  monthly  at  one  dollar  a  year, 
Toronto. 
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N.  B.  School  Calendar, 
1909-1910 


Rote — That  the  Number  of  School  Days 
in  this  term  (ending  31st  December) 
is  80,  both  for  city  and  country  schools. 

Dec.  14th— Examinations  begin  for  Teach- 
ers' License,  (Class  III.) 

Dec.  17th— Schools    close    for    Christmas 
Vacation. 

Jan.  3rd — Schools   open    after   Christmas 
Vacation. 

March  24th— Schools    Close     for     Easter 
Vacation. 

March  30th — Schools   open  'after    Easter 
Vacation. 

May  18th     Loyalist  Day,   (Holiday  in  St. 
John  City.) 

May  24th— Victoria  Day. 

May-25th — Examinations     for    Teachers' 
License,   (French  Department.) 

May  31st— Last  day  on  which  Inspectors 
are  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
tions for   Departmental   Examina- 
tions. 
June  10th — Normal  School  Closing. 
une  14th — Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

June  18th — Annual  School  Meetings. 

June  30th — Schools  close  for  the  Year. 


Popular  Pictures  of  the  I.  C.  R. 

At  one  of  the  principal  Bulletin  Stations 
of  the  New  York  Herald  on  election  night, 
the  waiting  thousands  on  the  street, 
eager  for  the  election  returns,  had  also 
an  opportunity  of  viewing  some  very 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  scenery  along 
the  line  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  It 
is  the  custom  at  the  bulletin  displays  to 
entertain  the  crowd,  during  the  period 
between  bulletins,  with  a  series  of  pleasing 
and  instructive  views,  the  New  York 
Herald  management  never  permitting 
anything  in  the  nature  of  low  comedy,  or 
any  direct  advertising.  On  this  occasion 
the  operator  decided  upon  the  Inter- 
colonial pictures  which  had  lieen  gladly 
furnished  at  his  request.  Twenty  four 
views  were  flashed  upon  the  screens, 
these  being  selected  from  every  portion 
of  the  line.  In  a  letter  thanking  the 
I.  C.  R.  authorities  for  the  use  of  the 
slides  the  operator  observes  that  the 
pictures  proved  most  interesting,  and 
were  viewed  by  no  less  than  50,000  people. 

Several  noted  lecturers  will  use  Inter-  | 
colonial  Railway  views  to  illustrate  their  ' 
lectures  this  winter,  and   the  attractions 
of  the  "People's  Railway"   will   thus  be 
displayed   to  audiences  of  a  refined  and 
cultured  class. 


"  This  is  my  first  year's  teaching 
and  I  certainly  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  "  Review."  From 
cover  to  cover  it  has  been  so  helpful, 
and  the  children  enjoy  the  stories 
and  pictures  so  much.  I  can  recall 
the  first  story  that  was  read  to  me 
from  the  "  Review "  and  the  useful 
lesson  learned  from  it."  F.   R. 


MAPS.   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E,  N.  MOYER.  CO.,    limited. 

TORONTO.    ONT. 

60    YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 

NETHERWOOD    ~ 

THE   ROTHESAY  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &a 


Reopens  for  its  Fifteenth  Year 
on  TUESDAY,  the  Fourteenth 
.     .    .    of  September     . 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quick),  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  la  probably  pnten table.  Communica- 
tions KtrletlyconDdentlaL  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
tent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patent*  taken  through  Munu  &  Co.  receive 
ttxciai  notice,  without  charge,  lathe 


Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  «Vi.?5  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Sold  by 
al)  newsdealers. 

MUNrUCo.*"8™^  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  Bt,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  it  Toronto.  London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Xng 
Incorporated  ISM  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRISK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 

Webster's  New  International 

Dictionary 


lUST 
ISSUED 

This  new  book  exceeds 
in  convenience,  quantity,  and 
quality,  the  old  International  as 
much  as  that  surpassed  the  Unabridged. 

Editor  in  Chief,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  former  United  Statu 

Commissioner  of  Education,    jt    The  Webster  Tradition 

Developed  by  Modern  Scientific  Lexicography,  jt  Key  to 

Literature  of  Seven  Centuries.   J*  General  Information  Practically  Doubled,    jt    Divided 

Page:  Important  Words  Above,  Less  Important  Below,  J*  Contains  More  Information  of 

Interest  to  More  People  Than  Any  Other  Dictionary. 

2700  Pages.    6000  Illustrations.    400,000  Defined  Words  and  Phrases. 
The  Bindings  arc  Triumphs  of  tue  Bookmakers'  Art. 

CONSIDER  tbe  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  when  selecting  yoor  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

It  Is  «flqo*iUonably  the  choicest  holiday  offering  of  the  aeMon.  TnTsvluable  for  the  home,  school,  sad  office. 

GET  THE  BEST  in  SCHOLARSHIP,  CONVENIENCE,  AUTHORITY,  UTILITY. 

Aik  roer  lx.oki.ller  far  ttV>  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  sr  writs  for  Specisiea  Psitt  I. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 
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•    •    An  Autumn  Song. 

The  purple  haze 
Of  Autumn  days 
Soft  o'er  the   Earth  is  falling. 
The  mournful  trees 
Sigh  in  the  breeze ; 
For   Earth  their  leaves  are  calling. 

In  vain  we  pray 

The  leaves  to  stay. 
They  heed  the  winds'  caresses, 

And  sink  to  sleep, 

In  shadows  deep, 
Clad  in  their  gorgeous  dresses. 

The  mountains  seem 

Wrapt  in  a  dream, 
The  air  is  full  of  mourning; 

The   children    fair 

Of  Autumn   rare 
To  dust  are  now  returning. 

The  birds  of  song 
Were  with  us  long, 
They  see  the  land  grows  dreary, 
With  morning  light 
Begin  their  flight 
With  wings  that  never  weary. 

Mary  A.  Scullin. 
Greenock,  N.  B. 


Anna  Margaret  had  a  great  many  toys,  and  her 
mother  thought  she  ought  to  give  some  of  them 
away  before  Christmas  to  less  fortunate  children. 
Anna  Margaret  was  willing  to  part  with  the  broken 
trunk  and  the  cracked  set  of  dishes  and  the  one- 
legged  Teddy  bear,  and  a  few  other  toys  that  were 
in  the  same  dilapidated  condition.  But  when  it 
came  to  her  pet  baby  doll,  the  one  that  went  to  sleep 
with  her  everv  night,  she  rebelled.  Mama  assured 
her  that  Santa  Claus  would  undoubtedly  bring  to 
her  another  doll,  even  better.  She  refused  to  be 
comforted.  "  Mama,"  she  wailed,  "  if  God  sent  you 
another  baby,  would  you  give  me  away?"  She 
kept  her  doll. — December  Delineator. 


The  following,  from  a  pupil's  answer  paper  in  a 
public  school  in  British  Columbia,  may  serve  to  show 
there  is  room  for  better  teaching  of  Canadian 
geography : 

Montreal  is  a  small  province  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Its  capital  and  chief  city  is  Winnipeg.  Tt 
does  not  grow  fruit,  but  grain,  chiefly  wheat.  They 
have    dry    hot    summers    and   very    cold    winters. 


Bring  the  School  to  the  Boy. 

P.ack  to  every  question  that  has  to  do  with  better 
farming,  better  homes  and  better  lives,  is  the 
question  of  better  rural  schools.  If  we  are  to  have 
better  farming  we  must  begin  with  the  boys  and 
grow  them.  There  is  no  other  way.  The  problem 
that  is  now  before  our  people  is  how  to  bring  the 
best  school  to  the  boy  or  girl  right  where  they  are. 
on  the  farm,  and  to  so  revise  its  curriculum  that 
valuable  time  shall  not  be  wasted  in  teaching  studies 
in  which  the  average  country  boy  has  no  interest 
and  which  he  will  never  make  good  use  of.  There 
is  need  that  even  the  elementary  text  books  shall 
be  revised,  shortened  and  simplified  so  that  more 
time  can  be  given  to  elementary  agriculture,  nature 
studies  and  practical  demonstrations  in  these  sub- 
jects that  will  fit  him  for  country  life  and  make 
him  see  the  value  of  this  life  rightly  lived  and  to 
love  it.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  farmers 
are  not  asking  for  this  reformation  of  the  rural 
schools  and  that  they  themselves  are  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  needed  changes. — Cak-in  J. 
Hudson. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational 
Association  held-  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  recently, 
Prof.  Robertson,  of  Macdonald  College,  is  credited 
with  saying  that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
claiming  to  be  intelligent  spent  a  smaller  portion  of 
their  income  upon  schools  than  Canadians.  The 
entire  amount  of  our  outlay  for  last  year  was 
$12,000,000,  and  when  the  liberality  of  some  of  the 
larger  centres  is  accounted  for  the  general  attitude, 
especially  that  of  rural  districts,  towards  the  com- 
mon school,  as  expressed  in  their  cost  of  mainten- 
ance, is  discouraging.  There  is  no  work  in  the 
community  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  common  school.  There  is  no 
person  to  whom  society  is  under  as  great  obligation 
as  the  common  school  teacher,  and  yet  the  man  who 
labours  on  our  streets  is  paid  better  wages.  Our 
ideals  in  this  respect  are  certainly  capable  of  im- 
provement.— Home  Journal. 


Enclosed  please  find  one  dollar,  subscription  to 
Educational  Review.  Began  June,  '09;  well 
worth  the  money.  J.  F.  L.  B- 
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Raffia  and  Reeds 

These  materials  are  being  used  more 
extensively  than  ever  before.  Our  busi- 
ness for  these  lines  has  increased  remark- 
ably. This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  carry  a  large  supply  of  No.  1 
quality  Raffia,  selected  stock,  both  plain 
and  colored.  Eight  colors  to  choose  from, 
all  clean  and  bright.  Our  Reeds  are  of 
best  quality.  Put  up  in  J4  lb.  and  1  lb. 
bundles.     Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toronto. 


RAFFIA,  Plain 
"         Colored 


Per  lb.  $  .25 
.50 


REEDS— No.  1,  Fine 
"         No.  2,  Medium 
"         No.  3,  Medium  Coarse 
"         No.  4,  Coarse 
"         No.  5,  Coarse  for  Frames 
"         No.6,  Coarse  for  Frames 

Card  Board  Raffla  Frames  (two  parts) 


1.00 
.85 
.70 
.60 
.55 
.50 
Per  doz.  .15 

Postage,   .04 
Write  for  Price  List  of   Basketry  and  Construction  Work  Books  and  Supplies. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CHAPxMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF  BOOKS 

The  Standard  Note  Books  for  Canadian  Schools 

THE  SERIES  INCLUDES: 
THE  COLLEGIATE  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK,  THE  COLLEGIATE  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  BOOK-KEEPING  PORTFOLIO.      THE  COLLEGIATE  NATURE  STUDY  PORTFOLIO, 
THE  COLLEGIATE  COMPOSITION  BOOK,  THE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTE  BOOK 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISES. 


Hundreds  of  Schools  are  now  using  our  Hooks. 

That  they  give  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  the  many  enthusiastic  testi- 
monials we  receive,  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

They  are  not  an  experiment,  but  after  over  six  years  of  use,  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 

Highly  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  educationalists. 

Arrange  for  their  introduction  in  your  classes  in  January. 


For  Full  Particulars  Address 


A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,       The  Chas.  Chapman  Co.. 

Halifax,  Wholesale  Agents.  London,  Canada. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

After  June  30,  1910,  the  following  shall  be  the  regu- 
lation regarding  Grammar  School   Licenses. — 

"Graduates  of  any  I'niversity  or  College  of  recogniz- 
ed standing  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Grammar  School 
License  upon  passing  the  examinations  in  the  subjects 
of  the  syllabus  prescribed  for  that  class." 

At  the  High  and  Normal  School  Entrance  examina- 
tions in  1910,  and  thereafter,  a  paper  in  Mental  Ariih 
metic  will  be  assigned.  The  scope  of  the  Mental  work 
will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  written  work.  .25  per  cent. 
will  be  allowed  for  mental  work  and  75  per  cent,  for 
written. 

There  is  some  misconception  among  teachers  and 
others  regarding  the  enrolment  of  pupils  who  only 
attend  school  for  a  very  short  time, 


The  county  fund  docs  not  at  all  depend  upon  the 
average  but  is  apportioned  upon  the  total  days'  attend- 
ance,  and   every   half  day   attendance   helps   increase   it. 

VV.   S.   Carter, 
Chief  Superintendent   of  Education. 
Fredcricton,   X.   1!..   December    1,    1909. 


Venus  is  the  evening  star,  and  is  very  conspicuous. 
She  was  at  the  greatest  elongation  (apparent  distance) 
from  the  sun  on  the  2nd,  hut  far  south,  and  becomes 
still  more  prominent  as  site  comes  northward.  By  the 
cud  of  the  month  she  remains  in  sight  inilil  after  8  p.  111. 
and  i>  very  bright. — Scientific-  .American. 


Artificial  rubies — not  imitations.  but  absolutely 
identical  with  the  natural  ruby — are  said  to  be  mad.e 
in    Faris, 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties^, 
Send  for  catalogue.  r  .v-,-i-^V 

iff  <Tv 

«£  S     $| 

Odd  Follow'*  Ball., 

•  <       ...  i'-  // 


fMf*«  a  sat. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish . 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  Lifh  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PHOV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOHN,  TV.  IB. 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  CO^     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS - 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,        SHIfiT  JOHN.  H-  B. 


EDGEHILL 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 
FOR, GIRLS 

Incorporated  1891. 


WINDSOR,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio.  The  Bishop  of  Fredericton 
member  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Lady  Principal,  Miss  Gena  Smith  (late  lady  Principal  of  King's  Hall,  Compton,  P.  Q),  formerly 
Headmistress  of  St.  Stephen's  High  School  Windsor.  England,  assisted  by  Eleven  Resident 
Experienced  Mistresses  from  England,  (five  of  whom  are  specialists  in  the  Music  and  Arts 
Departments!  Housekeeper,  Matron  and  Nurse. 

Extensive  Buildings,  with  capacity  for  too  Residents  ;  Heated  by  Hot  Water;  Lighted  by  Elec 
tricity.  Grounds  covering  eight  acres,  with  Lawns  (or  Tennis,  Croquet,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  etc 
School  Dairy  and  Laundry. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities.  For  Calendar  apply  to    Rev.  H.  A.  Haklby.  M.  A 
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The  Review  has  received  many  warm  New 
Year's  Greetings  from  its  friends  throughout  the 
Dominion,  from  Victoria  to  Sydney.  These  it 
reciprocates  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  satisfaction 
and  thankfulness — satisfaction  that  its  friends  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  thankfulness  for  the 
many  hearty  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Review. 
For  these  good  friend-  and  many  others,  far  and 
near,  we  hope  the  year  that  has  just  dawned  may 
have  many  blessings  in  -tore  with  increasing  power-. 


of  usefulness  in  the  great  work  to  which  they  are 
devoting  themselves. 


"On  the  Alert,''  our  January  supplement  picture, 
will  please  the  young  folk.  The  eyes  of  the  little 
fellow,  clasping  his  toys,  are  noting  every  move- 
ment of  his  larger  companion  who  covets  the 
treasures  of  the  other,  so  carefully  shielded  from 
prying  glances  and  hands. 


A  letter  to  the  Review  from  Principal  Everett 
\V.  Sawyer  of  the  Okanagan  College,  Summerland, 
R.  C,  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  work  of  that  new 
institution  of  learning  in  the  face  of  minor  diffi- 
culties, incident  to  a  new  country.  "  Our  work 
here  is  progressive."  he  says,  "  although  we  find  a 
good  many  things  that  make  the  advance  arduous. 
However,  T  am  learning  something  of  what  Brown- 
ing meant  when  he  said,'" 

Then,  welcome  each   rebuff 

That    turns    earth's    smoothness    rough, 

F.ach  sling  thai  bids,  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 


One  of  the  hest  known  nun  in  British  Columbia, 
and  one  who  has  travelled  over  it  more  extensively, 
perhaps,  than  any  man  in  the  province,  is  Mr.  David 
Wilson,  who  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  has  been 
Inspector  of  Schools.  1  le  has  recently  resigned  that 
office  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  Free  Text-book 
Branch,  recently  established  for  British  Columbia. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick  and  a 
graduate  of  the  provincial  University.  It  will 
please  Mr.  Wilson's  friends  in  the  east  to  know  that 
he  has  been  vcrv  successful,  both  educationally  and 
financially,  and  that  there  is  no  man  whose  geniality 
and  good  humour  is  more  appreciated  by  visitors 
to  the  Sunset  Province.  The  beautiful  little 
souvenir  programme  which  members  of  the  recent 
Dominion  Educational  Association,  at  Victoria, 
were  delighted  to  carry  home  with  them  was  a 
product  of  his  invention. 
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There  are  at  least  two  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
which  supply  free  text-books  to  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  Alberta,  where  the  books  become 
the  property  of  the  pupils  who  use  them,  and 
British  Columbia,  where  the  books  are  loaned  to 
the  pupils  under  certain  conditions,  to  be  returned 
when  the  pupils  have  done  with  them.  The  prov- 
inces of  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario  have  taken 
steps  to  furnish  text-books  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
cost  price  to  the  parents.  In  British  Columbia  the 
initial  cost  of  supplying  text-books  for  the  first  six 
months,  ending  December  31st,  1908.  was  a  little 
over  $20,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  outlay  for 
every  succeeding  six  months  will  not  exceed  $7,000. 


forth  to  his  lessons  would  accept  any  remunera- 
tion for  the  service  rendered. 

Both  Messrs.  Sillars  and  Carson  are  now  eminent 
and  honoured  members  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
three  young  students  at  that  time,  one,  Geo.  W. 
Fowler,  is  one  of  the  brightest  public  men  in  Can- 
adian public  life.  Another,  Alex.  Robinson,  is  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  British  Columbia, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tionists in  the  Dominion.  The  third  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  mention,  but  he  remembers  grate- 
fully the  helping  hands  extended  to  him  at  that 
time  and  would  say  to  all  young  men  with  ambitions 
that  they  who  desire  to  help  themselves  will  always 
find  willing  helpers. 


No  Canadian  editor  in  daily  journalism  can  rise 
to  dispute  the  right  of  Senator  Ellis,  the  editor  of 
the  St.  John,  N.  15.,  Globe,  to  claim  the  longest  un- 
broken period  of  service  on  one  paper.  There  are 
not  many  journals  to  consider  in  determining  such 
a  question.  .  .  .  The  Halifax  Recorder  is  a  very  old 
paper  and  though  it  has  been  in  the  control  of  one 
family  between  two  score  and  three  score  years,  the 
editorial  seat  has  had  many  occupants.  But  the 
Globe  has  had  one  editor,  and  has  always  expressed 
the  views  he  desired  to  utter.  More  than  most 
journals,  it  has  been  a  personal  organ.  The  Globe 
has  been,  and  is,  a  Liberal  journal.  The  editor  is 
himself  a  Liberal.  But  neither  has  felt  obliged  to 
sanction  everything  that  is  done  or  said  in  the  name 
of  liberalism.  The  editor  of  the  Globe  seems  to  be 
as  well  able  to  do  his  day's  work  as  other  news- 
paper men,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  two 
years  hence  he  may  celebrate  the  half  century  of 
steady  service. — Standard,  Dec.  l$th,  1909. 


At  the  public  meeting  held  in  connection  with  the 
Kings  County  Teachers'  Institute,  at  Sussex,  N.  B., 
Superintendent  Carter  said : 

I  am  sure  this  meeting  will  pardon  a  personal 
reminiscence.  A  number  of  years  ago — I  do  not 
care  to  say  how  many — three  young  men,  two  of 
whom  were  teaching  in  the  vicinity  of  Sussex,  were 
desirous  of  preparing  for  college,  and  one  of  them 
had  to  drive  there  every  Saturday  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  necessary  instruction  from  two 
young  men  then  teaching  at  the  Upper  Corner  and 
at  the  Station,  Angus  Sillars  and  George  Carson. 
Neither  of  these  men  nor  the  farmers  who  let  this 
young  man  have  their  horses    to    travel    back    and 


Nature  in  Winter. 

What  a  charm  is  there  about  a  winter  sunset, 
with  its  rose-tinted  clouds  contrasting  with  the 
fresh  fallen  snow,  never  so  attractive  as  that  first 
dainty  coverlet  which  spreads  over  the  brown  earth 
in  December.  What  bits  of  out-door  study  come  in 
to  view  as  the  train  on  a  certain  winter  afternoon 
winds  along  the  upper  St.  John  approaching  Wood- 
stock. All  trees  but  the  evergreens  are  leafless, 
except  for  the  neglected  leaves  which  still  cling  to 
the  oaks  and  beeches.  Each  tree  seems  to  have  its 
own  personality ;  but  how  few  can  compare  with  the 
slender  white  birches.  Their  creamy  bark  rivals  in 
purity  of  colour  the  flakes  of  snow  caught  and  held 
prisoners  on  every  twig  and  branch,  protecting  next 
year's  leaves  in  their  winter  buds.  And  how  the 
faded  asters,  goldenrods,  and  other  plants  by  the 
wayside  poise  themselves  gracefully  under  just  as 
much  snow  as  each  can  bear.  Will  the  fiercer 
storms  of  winter  be  as  kind  to  them?  No.  indeed; 
else  we  would  have  too  many  brown  stalks  amid 
next  summer's  green. 

Rabbits,  squirrels  and  mice  have  been  abroad 
while  the  human  folk  slept,  because  we  can  see  on 
the  snow  their  wandering  footsteps  to  and  from 
leafy  coverts.  Who  can  tell  of  the  nightly  revels 
these  children  of  the  woods  have  been  indulging 
in?  What  a  bit  of  woodland  history  would  be  un- 
folded could  we  but  read  these  telltale  traces  on  the 
snow  and  know  the  longings  (perhaps  only  of 
gaunt  hunger)  of  the  animals  who  made  them! 


One    of    the    most    picturesque    spots    of    New 
Brunswick    is    the    Grand    Falls    of    the    St.    Tohn 
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River.  In  early  winter  the  scene  after  a  light 
fall  of  snow  is  one  of  remarkable  beauty.  The 
falls  are  not  then  the  object  of  first  attention. 
The  gorge,  lined  on  both  sides  with  icicles. 
pendent  from  dark  overhanging  rock  masses, 
the  tall  spruces  and  firs  on  the  banks  above 
silhouetted  against  the  wintry  sky.  that  graceful 
drooping  of  branches  from  the  weight  of  snow 
which  makes  these  trees  so  attractive  in  winter,  the 
lighter  tracing  of  snow  on  the  more  delicate 
branches  of  smaller  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
that  line  both  sides  of  the.gorge,  give  a  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  whole  scenery  that  probably  nothing  in 
summer  can  equal. 


What  different  climatic  conditions  one  meets  with 
in  a  railway  journey  from,  say.  (irand  Falls  in 
Northern  New  Brunswick  to  the  extreme  east  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  Sydney.  In  mid-December,  snow 
covers  the  ground  in  varying  depths  except  about 
St.  John  and  Sydney.  At  the  latter  place  one  en- 
counters for  two  days  a  mild  drizzle  of  rain  and 
fog,  while  elsewhere  there  is  a  comfortable  winter 
temperature. 


New  Brunswick  is  the  "country  of  spruces."  and 
the  same  may  be  said,  although  in  a  lesser  degree, 
of  Nova  Scotia.  ( )ur  Lady  of  the  Snows,  the 
spruce  might  be  so  called  after  one  of  those  mild 
December  snow  storms  which  gently  usher  in  our 
winter.  Our  waysides  at  this  season  afford  no 
more  beautiful  objects  to  the  traveller  than  the 
spruces  and  firs,  large  and  small,  with  their  branches 
bending  with  the  weight  of  snow.  The  beautiful 
symmetry  of  these  cone-shaped  trees  is  even  more 
effectively  shown  in  winter  than  in  summer.  How 
bountiful  is  nature  to  us  in  giving  this  beautiful  and 
protecting  winter  mantle,  which  makes  the  contrast 
of  our  summer  green  all  the  more  welcome  when  it 
comes ! 


TUit  why  do  the  spruces  and  firs  catch  more  of 
this  wintry  snow  than  the  pines  or  the  hemlocks' 
Perhaps  some  of  our  boy  and  girl  nature-student- 
can  answer  easily  this  question.  Perhaps  they  can 
guess  why  the  beech  holds  many  of  its  leaves 
throughout  the  winter;  but  it's  going  to  puzzle  most 
of  them  to  tell  us  to  which  of  the  little  wood  folk 
belong  those  tracks  that  they  see  on  the  fresh 
fallen  snow. 


The   Beginnings   of  Acadia. 

By  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  I). 

When  and  under  what  conditions  did  that  part 
of  the  Earth's  surface  which  we  now  call  Acadia 
first  come  into  existence?  What  was  its  extent  and 
the  nature  of  its  surface?  And  what  were  the 
agents  or  circumstances  which  brought  it  into  being? 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  look  back  through  millions 
of  years  and  learn  anything  of  events,  the  operation 
of  which  laid  the  foundations  of  all  which  has  since 
transpired  in  this  region  and  which  will  control  also 
its  future  destiny?     Let  us  see — 

All  dwellers  and  most  visitors  in  the  city  of  St. 
John  are  familiar  with  Rockwood  Park.  Occupying 
a  large  tract  on  the  elevr.ted  ridges  which  lie  to  the 
northward  of  the  city,  but  separated  from  the  latter 
by  the  deep  valley  through  which  runs  the  line  of 
the  Intercolonial  Railway,  it  presents  features  quite 
peculiar  to  itself,  whether  these  be  the  numerous 
rocky  ledges  among  which  wind  the  foot  and  drive- 
ways which  make  it  so  attractive,  the  numerous 
ponds  and  lakelets  which  determine  such  a  variety 
of  picturesque  vistas,  or  the  grand  views  which  it 
affords  over  the  valley  and  the  city  to  the  distant 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Still  largely  in  its 
natural  condition,  except  that  the  original  covering 
of  trees  has  been  almost  entirely  replaced  by  a 
smaller  growth,  it  affords  opportunities  for  delight- 
ful rambles,  affording  varieties  of  landscapes,  in- 
cluding bare  rocky  knolls,  precipitous  bluffs,  shady 
retreats,  natural  and  artificial  waterfalls,  fishing 
and  skating  ponds  and  ever-varying  landscapes, 
which  very  few  places  of  similar  resort  can  afford. 
Will  it  not  add  interest  to  those  who  visit  it  to  know 
that  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  oldest  American  land, 
and  that  as  we  traverse  its  rocky  ridtjes  we  are 
walking  upon  a  portion  of  the  continent  which  was 
among  the  first  to  rear  its  head  above  the  waters  of 
the  primeval  ocean  ? 

Some  one  will  ask  at  once  what  is  the  ground  for 
this  belief?  Well,  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
between  land  and  sea.  there  is.  where  these  come  into 
contact,  an  easily  recognizable  belt,  narrow  or  broad, 
which  we  call  the  Beach.  It  is  composed  of 
materials,  gravel,  sand  or  mud.  derived  by  the  ever 
restless  action  of  waves  and  tides  and  currents  from 
the  adjacent  land,  varying  in  its  coarseness  with  the 
decree  of  exposure  and  the  greater  or  less  force 
with   which   the  agents   of  destruction    are    able    to 
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carry  on  their  battle.  On  such  beaches,  when  not 
too  coarse,  little  ridges  may  be  seen  marking  the 
limits  reached  by  the  breakers;  little  rills  are  fur- 
rowed in  the  sand  or  mud  by  the  waters  as  they 
recede;  irregular  cracks,  if  the  shore  be  muddy,  are 
determined  when  such  shores,  during  the  retreat  of 
the  tide,  are  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the 
sun ;  even  the  pattering  of  drops  of  rain  may  leave 
their  impress  upon  the  surface  to  be  overlaid  and 
and  preserved  by  the  deposits  of  the  next  tide ; 
masses  of  floating  seaweed  may  accumulate  here 
and  there,  the  borings  and  tradings  of  marine 
worms  may  be  recognized,  often  in  great  numbers, 
or  a  shell  may  be  found  now  and  then,  half  buried 
in  the  sand.  Such  features  are  familiar  character- 
istics of  all  beaches.  They  can  be  determined  in  no 
other  way ;  and  therefore  when  we  meet  them,  we 
at  once  recognize  their  origin  even  though  the 
locality  where  they  are  found  be  now  quite  above 
or  it  may  be  far  removed  from  the  action  of  the  sea. 
Examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  St.  John,  where  shell-fish  and  star-fishes 
may  be  gathered  from  the  clays  used  in  brick- 
making,  though  these  are  never  now  submerged, 
while  both  east  and  west  of  St.  John  are  old 
elevated  beaches  two  hundred  feet  or  more 
.ibove  the  level  of  the  tide.  But  these  are  compara- 
tively modern.  We  have  yet  to  point  out  our 
primeval  beach  and  to  ascertain  what  it  may  reveal. 
To  reach  it  we  have  only  to  descend  from  the 
Park  or  from  Mt.  Pleasant  into  the  valley  already 
referred  to  as  separating  these  from  the  main  body 
of  the  city.  In  doing  so  we  shall  find,  as  along  the 
Lily  Lake  road,  that  the  crystalline  rocks  and  lime- 
stones which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side  in  the  park 
itself,  are  followed  by  rocks  of  quite  a  different 
character,  viz.,  (i)  a  narrow  band  of  somewhat 
ash-like  and  in  reality  semi-volcanic  beds,  and  (2) 
a  series  of  dark  grey  to  black  slates  and  sand- 
stones. These  are  but  hardened  beds  of  sand  and 
mud — therefore  formed  like  all  other  beds  of  sand 
or  mud — and  in  them  or  the  similar  beds  which 
underlie  most  of  the  city,  may  be  found  all  the 
evidences  of  beach  origin  which  have  been  described 
above.  We  may  note  where  beds  of  sand  have  been 
heaped  up  by  winds  or  shifting  currents;  we  may 
find  rain  prints,  rill  marks,  shrinkage  cracks,  etc., 
just  as  on  a  modern  beach.  We  can  recognize  the 
tradings    of    worms    and    we    can    gather,  as  on  a 


recent  shore,  fragments  of  seaweeds  or  of  stranded 
shells  and  other  animals. 

Now  the  presence  of  a  beach  argues  adjacent 
land,  and.  if  the  beds  in  question  are  what  we  have 
claimed  them  to  be,  there  must  have  been  some 
source  near  at  hand  from  which  their  materials 
could  be  derived.  We  naturally  suppose  that  source 
to  have  been  the  ridge  against  which  they  rest  and 
which  they  partly  cover,  i.  c,  the  ridge  now  adorned 
by  the  Park,  and  proof  of  this  is  not  wanting,  as 
rolled  but  easily  recognized  fragments  of  its 
crystalline  rocks  are  contained  in  the  conglomerates 
or  pebble  beds  which  at  some  points  mark  the 
junction  of  the  two  formations.  What  was  the 
extent  of  that  land  and  what  was  the  condition  of 
America  as  a  whole  in  that  remote  period? 

Before  proceeding  to  answer  these  questions  I 
may  first  observe  that  a  study  of  the  organisms 
found  in  the  ancient  beach  last  referred  to,  and 
which  we  shall  presently  consider  more  fully,  shows 
that  their  character  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
a  group  of  rocks  found  in  Wales,  the  Cambria  of 
the  early  Britons,  and  for  that  reason  known 
among  geologists  as  the  Cambrian  period.  Evidently 
everything  which  can  clearly  be  shown  to  antedate 
this  period  may  therefore  be  appropriately  designat- 
ed as  /Vr-Cambrian,  and  by  that  name  we  may 
conveniently  continue  our  study  of  the  Pre- 
Cambrian  rocks  of  Acadia  and  of  the  continent. 

So  far  as  New  Brunswick  is  concerned  the  only 
rocks  clearly  referable  to  a  period  so  remote — 
estimated  by  geologists  anywhere  from  ten  millions 
to  twenty-four  millions  of  years. — are  confined  to 
the  southern  counties,  now  forming  a  series  of  low 
parallel  ridges  near  the  coast,  of  which  the  Portland 
ridge,  including  the  Park  and  Mt.  Pleasant  is  one. 
the  Kingston  peninsula  a  second,  and  portions  of 
the  region  north  of  the  Long  Reach  of  the  St.  John 
river  a  third.  They  are  now  separated  by  the  troughs 
of  Loch  Lomond,  the  Kennebecasis  and  the  Long 
Reach,  and  in  each  of  these  troughs  fossil  bearing 
Cambrian  rocks  are  to  be  found.  In  Nova  Scotia 
the  rocks  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  system  are  still  less 
extensive,  being  apparently  confined  to  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  including  there  the  bold  and 
picturesque  bluffs  which  overlook  the  sea  just  north 
of  the  entrance  of  Bras  d'Or  Lake.  In  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  however,  they  occupy  vast  areas,  forming 
an  extensive  Y-shaped  tract  extending  from  Labra- 
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dor  to  Lake  Ontario  and  from  there  past  Winnipeg 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Hudson  Bay  being  included 
between  the  two  arms  of  the  V.  This  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  starting  point  in  the 
development  of  America,  fixing  not  only  its  position 
but  its  form  and  mode  of  growth,  and  the  Pre- 
Cambrian  belts  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
would  seem  to  have  played  a  part  of  similar  import- 
ance in  the  determination  of  the  future  Acadia. 
In  other  parts  of  the  continent  more  or  less  con- 
siderable areas  of  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  now 
disclosed,  in  the  Adirondacks,  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Rockies,  but 
they  are  small  compared"  with  the  finished  continent, 
only  just  enough  to  indicate  the  form  and  position 
of  the  latter.  The  time  was  one  of  almost  universal 
oceans,  and  the  lands  were  too  small  for  the 
development  of  lakes  or  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 
So  far  as  we  know,  no  vegetation  clothed  the  land. 
and  there  were  no  forms  of  life  except  such  as  were 
confined  to  the  ocean.  Acadia  and  America  were 
both  in  embryo,  with  great  potentialities,  but  as  yet 
with  little  that  was  definite  and  fixed.  Among  the 
potentialities  may  be  included,  perhaps,  the  great 
mineral  wealth  with  which  many  of  the  Pre- 
Cambrian  districts  are  endowed,  including  enormous 
iron  deposits,  the  nickle  ores  of  Sudbury,  On!., 
yielding  in  five  years  more  than  $10,000,000,  the 
silver  and  arsenic  of  the  Cobalt  region  of  Ontario. 
where  a  single  car  load,  of  thirty  tons,  was  estimated 
at  $80,000,  the  asbestos  beds  of  Quebec,  etc.,  and 
possibly  the  gold  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Just  how  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  themselves 
came  to  l>e  produced  is  a  matter  largely  of  conjec- 
ture. Many  of  them,  including  gneisses,  slates. 
quartzites  and  limestones,  are  clearly  stratified,  and 
therefore  originally  sedimentary  in  origin,  though 
now  highly  crystalline ;  others  are  as  evidently 
volcanic.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  group  in  par- 
ticular, sometimes  known  as  Huronian,  we  find 
evidences  of  volcanic  activity  upon  a  large  scale. 
Rocks  thus  produced  are  conspicious  in  Carleton, 
(St.  John),  where  they  constitute  the  hill  supporting 
the  Martello  Tower,  they  form  the  hills  about  Cold- 
brook  and  Loch  Lomond,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
latter  along  the  road  to  St.  Martins  cover  large 
tracts.  Indeed  from  some  points  in  this  region,  the 
only  rocks  visible  for  miles,  are  old  volcanic  lavas 
and  the  like,  with  a  thickness  of  thousands  of  feet, 


while,  if  a  visit  be  made  to  any  of  the  limestone 
quarries  about  St.  John,  especially  the  Green  I  lead 
quarry  or  Stetson's  quarry  near  Indiantown,  one 
can  see  where  the  great  dykes  of  once  molten  rock 
came  up  through  the  associated  strata,  often  altering 
the  latter  and  developing  crystalline  minerals, 
garnets,  etc.,  along  the  lines  of  contact.  It  is  not 
yet  certain  by  what  means  or  from  what  source  the 
great  limestone  beds  which  form  the  basis  of  an 
important  industry  were  derived,  but  their  distinct 
stratification  and  relations  to  other  beds  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  are  aqueous  sediments,  and  the 
presence  therein  of  a  few  though  obscure  organic 
forms  tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  The  occur- 
ence of  graphite,  such  as  was  formerly  mined  with- 
in a  few  rods  of  the  railway  bridge  at  the  Falls,  near 
St.  John,  suggests  vegetable  accumulations,  but  may 
have  been  of  purely  mineral  origin.  I  should  ad  1 
that  the  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  though  originally  hori- 
zontal, and  now  everywhere  folded  and  crumpled. 
as  may  also  be  well  seen  in  the  sections  around 
St.  John,  showing  the  extensive  disturbances 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  which,  no  doubt,  the  volcanic  materials 
gained  access  to  the  surface. 

Having  now.  1  trust,  obtained  a  solid  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  I  shall  in  a  later  article,  en- 
deavour to  give  some  account  of  the  process  of 
building,  first  inviting  my  readers  to  take  with  me 
a  walk  on  the  Cambrian  beach. 


The  Boy  and  the  Sparrow. 

Once  ;i  sweet  lx>y  sat  and  swung  on  a  limb, 

On  the  ground  stood  a  sparrow-bird  looking  at  him; 

Now  the  boy  he  was  good,  but  the  sparrow  was  bad, 
So  it  shied  a  lug  stone  at  the  bead  of  the  lad, 
And  it  killed   the  poor  hoy,  and  the  sparrow  was  glad. 
Then  the  little  boy's  mother  flew  over  the  trees — 
"Tell  me.   where  is  my   little  boy,  sparrow-bird,  plea-:'' 
"lie  is  safe  in  my  pocket,  the  sparrow-bird  said, 
And  another  stone  shied  at  the  fond  mother's  bead. 
And  she  fell  at  the   feet  of  the  wieked  bird.  dead, 
"ion   imagine,   no  doubt,  that   the   tale   I   have  mixed. 
But  it   wasn't  by  me  that  the  story  was  fixed; 
'Twas   a    dream   a    boy   bad   after   kil  ing  a    bird, 
And  he  dreamed   so  loud  that   I   beard  every  word. 
And    I   jotted  it   down  as  it    really  occurred. 

— Good  Words. 
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Nature    Tragedies. 

By  Wm.  H.  Moore. 

Tragedies  in  nature  are  common,  but  we  occasion- 
ally come  across  one  that  is  uncommon,  and  when 
we  do  find  such  a  one  it  is  liable  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  our  minds. 

We  look  upon  the  killing  of  birds,  beasts  and 
fishes  with  an  easy  mind  if  those  lives  are  taken 
that  the  bodies  may  go  to  sustain  the  life  of  some 
useful  creature.  But  when  we  find  birds  or  other 
animals  that  have  come  to  their  death  through  their 
own  acts,  we  should  certainly  have  our  curiosity 
aroused  and  seek  to  solve  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  settling  of  these  mysteries  go  to  make  up 
some  of  the  pleasures  and  interesting  parts  of 
nature-study.  The  solving  of  one  of  these  tragedies 
has  left  such  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
writer  that  it  seems  others  should  know  of  the  case. 

A  trapper  of  this  province  found  upon  visiting 
one  of  his  traps,  that  a  red-backed  mouse 
(Evotomys  gapperii)  had  come  to  an  untimely  death 
through  its  own  self-will.  The  trap  in  question  was 
set  for  mink  in  a  spring,  the  water  of  which 
stayed  open  through  cold  weather.  The  bait 
for  the  mink  was  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  stick 
and  tied  to  it  with  a  cotton  string.  The  other  end 
of  the  stick  was  thrust  into  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  a  way  to  hold  the  stick  in  an  oblique 
position  over  the  trap. 

Mousie  came  along  in  quest  of  a  good  meal  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Perhaps  this  same 
mouse  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  bait 
for  a  meal  and  perhaps  conditions  had  not  been 
right  for  tragedies ;  but  the  time  had  come  when 
Evotomys  should  not  return  home. 

The  night  was  cold ;  it  was  zero  in  the  low 
places.  The  mouse  had  to  swim  a  short  distance  in 
order  to  reach  the  stick  and  so  climb  to  the  bait. 
In  swimming  to  the  stick  its  fur  got  wet,  and,  while 
eating,  its  tail  lay  along  an  end  of  the  aforemention- 
ed twine  string,  and  string  and  tail  froze  tightly 
together.  So  solidly  were  they  joined  that  when 
the  little  mammal  was  about  to  retrace  its  steps  and 
return  from  its  banquet  hall  it  could  not  get  away, 
and  in  struggling  lost  footing  upon  the  stick  and 
dangled  tail  upward  in  air  unable  to  regain  a  foot- 
hold upon  the  bait  stick.  It  was  soon  frozen  to 
death,  and  so  was  found  by  the  observant  trapper, 
who    after    some    study    solved    the    mystery    of 


this  tragedy.  Three  certain  conditions  in  close 
communion  were  the  cause;  a  wet  mouse's  tail,  a 
cotton  string  and  a  cold  night. 


Another  tragedy  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
writer  occurred  some  years  ago.  Across  a  brook 
that  flowed  through  the  old  homestead,  was  a  dam 
of  two  logs,  one  above  the  other  with  a  space  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  between.  In  May  and 
June  certain  fish  come  down  from  a  lake  above  and 
deposit  their  spawn  along  the  brook.  One  of  these 
fish,  a  goodly  sized  sucker,  came  along  with  many 
others  and  in  seeking  a  place  to  get  through  the 
dam  was  drawn  into  the  crevice,  between  the  logs, 
by  the  force  of  the  water.  The  fishes  forward  parts 
being  too  large  to  pass  between  the  logs  the  tail  end 
was  swept  through  and  the  fish  was  so  securely  held 
in  this  position  that  extrication  by  its  own  means 
was  impossible.  In  this  position  it  was  found  after 
the  spring  freshet  had  subsided.    A  true  fish  story. 

Again  in  visiting  a  heronry  at  a  time  when  the 
young  are  being  reared  and  before  they  are  able  to 
fly,  one  is  impressed  with  the  loss  of  life  that  falls 
to  the  lot  of  these  birds.  Many  young  fall  to  the 
ground  and  without  doubt  are  seriously  injured  or 
probably  killed  upon  striking  the  earth.  Others 
that  fall  are  not  so  lucky.  Instances  have  come  to 
notice  where  the  birds  in  falling  have  caught  in 
upright  crotches  of  limbs  and  become  suspended 
with  their  head  on  one  side,  the  body  on  the  other 
side  of  the  forked  limb,  and  in  other  instances  they 
have  been  caught  just  behind  the  wings  in  such 
places,  and  in  this  position  slowly  starve  to  death. 

This  last  spring  during  the  nesting  season  of  the 
robins,  two  of  these  birds  were  found  that  had 
struck  against  telephone  wires  and  were  killed.  In 
each  of  the  two  cases  the  robins  were  females  and 
were  carrying  nesting  material.  The  nest  material 
being  carried  in  the  mouth  evidently  obscured  the 
vision  and  so  wrought  death  to  the  worker  by  con- 
cussion with  the  wire. 

Other  birds,  and  ofttimes  those  not  engaged  in 
carrying  nest  material,  are  found  under  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires.  Nature  tragedies  just  the 
same,  and  there  are  many  others  of  which  we  know 
nothing. 


Chill  airs  and  wintry  winds,  my  ear 
Has  grown   familiar  with  your  song. 

I  hear  it  in  the  opening  year, 
I   listen,   and   it  cheers  me  long. 

— H.  IV.  Longfellow. 
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Sir    Walter   Raleigh. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
In  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  Spenser 
introduces  his  hero,  Arthur,  the  great  soul,  and 
with  him,  "a  gentle  youth,  his  dearly  loved 
squire."  Arthur  stands  for  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite  courtier,  and 
the  gentle  squire,  who  bears  the  name  of  Timias. 
is  none  other  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  famous 
soldier,  sailor,  colonizer,  adventurer,  courtier  and 
poet. 

Raleigh  was  born  in  Devon,  the  land  of  sailors, 
in  1552,  of  gentle  parentage.  He  was  a  younger 
half-brother  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  and  prob- 
ably went  with  that  famous  sea-captain  on  expedi- 
tions when  he  was  still  a  boy.  It  is  certain  that  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  one  of  Gilbert's  ships  on 
the  expedition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1578.  and 
that  he  had  visited  the  West  Indies  before  that 
time.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford. 

Raleigh  had  attached  himself  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  under  whose  protection  he  was  presented 
at  court,  where  almost  at  once  he  became  a  favour- 
ite of  the  Queen.  We  are  told  that  at  this  time  he 
was  very  handsome;  tall  and  strongly  built,  with 
dark  hair  and  a  bright  colour,  a  look  of  alertness 
and  brilliance,  and  a  ready,  witty  tongue.  He 
dressed  very  splendidly  and  gorgeously,  even  for 
those  days.  Everyone  knows  the  story  of  how  he 
pleased  the  queen  by  spreading  his  gay  cloak  for 
her  to  walk  on : 

"Her  Majesty,  meeting  with  a  plashy  place,  made  some 
scruple  to  go  on ;  when  Raleigh  (dressed  in  the  gay  and 
genteel  habit  of  those  times)  presently  cast  oft  and  spread 
his  new  plush  cloak  on  the  ground,  whereon  the  Queen 
tiod  gently  over,  rewarding  him  afterwards  with  many 
suits  for  his  so  free  and  seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a 
foot-cloth.'' 

The  same  writer  also  tells  us  that  once,  when 
Raleigh  was  high  in  the  Queen's  favour,  he  wrote 
on  a  pane  of  glass  with  a  diamond,  where  the 
Queen  could  see: 

"Fain  would  I  climb,  but  that  I  fear  to  fal'," 

and  that    Elizabeth   wrote   underneath. 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  ihen  climb  not  at  all." 

Whether  these  tales  are  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  Queen  granted  Raleigh  valuable  estates. 
and  privileges  which  made  him  a  very  rich  man. 
He  was  made  Vice-Admiral  of  the  counties  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,    and    Lord    Warden    of    the 
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Devonshire  tin  mines.  He  was  a  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Devon  in  1585,  and  was  knighted 
in  the  same  year.  He  was  greatly  beloved  and 
trusted  by  his  own  west  country  people,  and  he 
deserved  it,  for  he  worked  for  their  welfare,  saw 
that  they  had  justice,  and.  in  particular,  he  had 
reforms  made  in  working  the  mines  that  made  life 
easier  for  the  miners. 

But  Raleigh's  interest  was  by  no  means  confined 
to    England.      On    the    death    of    Sir    Humphrey 
Gilbert,    he    took    up    the    plans    that    Gilbert    had 
failed   in,  and  made  great   efforts   to   establish   an 
English  colony  in  America.     He  got  the  Queen  to 
renew  in  his  own  name  the  charter  which  she  had 
granted  to  his  half-brother,  and  this  charter  gave 
him  power  to  inhabit  and  fortify  any  remote  lands 
that  were  yet  unoccupied  by  any  Christian  power. 
In  April,   1584,  he  sent  out  his    first    fleet,    whose 
leaders  landed  in  a  country  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  Virginia,  in  honour    of    the    Virgin    Queen. 
Raleigh     was     styled     "  Lord     and     Governor     of 
Virginia."     In    1585,  the  second  expedition,  under 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  went  out    to    settle    in    the 
country,   and   for   nearly   a  year  one   hundred  and 
eight  persons  in  Raleigh's  service  lived  at  Roanoke. 
Raleigh  never  set  foot  in  Virginia  himself,  but  he 
sent  out,  in  all,  six  expeditions,  and  spent  a  large 
fortune  in  his  efforts  to    colonize    it.      Finally    he 
gave  up  the  attempt,    and    leased    his    rights    to    a 
company  of  merchants.     His  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  }he  capital  of  North  Carolina  in  gratitude 
for  whalrfS&  tried  to  do.     For  Raleigh's  aims  were 
wider  and  more  unselfish  than  those  of  most  of  the 
explorers    and    colonizers    of    the    time.      He    did 
seek    wealth  and    fame   for  himself,   hut   not   these 
alone.     He  desired  to  benefit    both    the    new    land 
and    the    old    by    communication  and  settling.     In 
Ireland,  where  he  was  given  a  large  tract  of  land, 
he    introduced    the    potato.      The    spot    where    In- 
planted  the  first  potato   is  still   pointed  out.  as  are 
also  the  descendants    of    the    wallflowers    that    he 
brought    from   the   Azores,  and   the  cedars   that   he 
planted  near  Cork. 

In  [592,  Raleigh  fell  into  disgrace  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  chiefly  through  his  secret  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Throchmorton,  one  of  the  Queen's  maids 
of  honour.  The  Queen,  who  could  not  endure  that 
her  courtiers  should  love  any  woman  hut  herself, 
threw  Sir  Walter  into  the  Tower  where  he  spent 
two  months  most  unhappily.  He  was  much  too 
fond  of  action  and  of  fresh  air  to  bear  being  shut 
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up,  and  lie  wrote  urgent  letters  to  his  friends, 
begging  them  to  get  him  released.  In  one  of  these 
he  says  "  I  live  to  trouble  you  at  this  time,  being 
become  like  a  fish  cast  on  dry  land,  gasping  for 
breath,  with  lame  legs  and  lamer  lungs."  But 
before  long  he  had  to  he  set  free  from  the  Tower 
to  go  down  into  Devon.  A  fleet  that  he  had  sent 
out  to  fight  the  Spanish  ships  had  returned,  bring- 
ing a  mighty  Spanish  treasure  ship  loaded  with 
silks,  carpets,  rubies,  pearls,  porcelain,  ivory  and 
spices.  This  prize  was  brought  into  Dartmouth, 
and  such  was  the  excitement,  and  so  many  London 
merchants  hurried  down  to  try  to  get  a  share  of 
the  spoils,  that  it  was  clear  that  no  one  but  Raleigh 
could  keep  order  and  preside  over  the  division  of 
the  treasure.  So  he  was  sent  down  to  Dartmouth, 
but  still,  as  he  said  to  his  brother,  "the  Queen's 
poor  captive."  However,  the  Queen  was  prevailed 
upon  to  pardon  him. 

Almost  at  once  he  began  to  prepare  for  a  new 
adventure,  and  in  1595,  he  sailed  with  five  ships 
for  Trinidad.  He  wanted  to  explore  Guiana  (a 
country  including  much  more  than  the  Guiana  of 
our  days),  and,  if  possible,  prevent  it  and  its  rich 
mines  from  becoming  a  possession  of  the  King  of 
Spain.  He  sailed  up  the  Orinoco,  enduring  great 
hardships,  hut  learning  many  facts  about  the 
country  and  its  products.  He  brought  back  to 
England  some  gold  hearing  ore,  and  intended  to  go 
back  in  the  following  year.  But  when  1596  came 
he  was  called  on  to  command  a  squadron  in  the 
expedition  sent  against  Spain  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  Tt  was  largely  owing  to  Raleigh's  judg- 
ment and  courage  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
defeated  and  the  town  of  Cadiz  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish. No  less  praiseworthy  are  the  tact  and  courtesy 
by  which  Raleigh  succeeded  in  persuading  his  bitter 
rival.  Essex,  to  work  in  harmony  with  him. 
Resides  the  admiral's  consistent  hatred  of  Spain, 
as  an  enemy  of  England,  he  had  a  particular  wrong 
to  avenge.  Tbc  story  of  the  fight  at  Elorcs,  in  the 
Azores,  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  in  the  little 
"  Revenge "  against  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  Sir 
Richard's  brave  and  joyful  death,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  telling  here.  Rut  perhaps  it  is  not 
so  well  known  that  the  "  Revenge "  was  one  of 
Raleigh's  ships,  and  Sir  Richard  Grenville  one  of 
his  best  friends  and  truest  servants.  Therefore, 
when    Raleigh    saw,    in    front   of   Cadiz,   the   great 


"St.  Philip"  and  the  "St.  Andrew,"  the  two 
Spanish  ships  that  had  been  foremost  in  destroying 
the  "  Revenge,"  he  swore  to  have  vengeance  for 
his  friend.  The  "  St.  Philip  "  was  burned  and  the 
"  St.  Andrew  "  taken. 

The  Queen  had  now  taken  Sir  Walter  back  into 
favour,  and  in   1600   he    was    made    Governor    of 
Jersey,  where  he  ruled  well  and   wisely  for  three 
years.     But  when  James    I    came    to    the    throne, 
Raleigh's  days   of  prosperity  were  over.     He  had 
many    enemies    who    used    their    influence    against 
him  with  the  King,  and  James  was  not  inclined  to 
think  well  of  Raleigh  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  their  feelings  about  Spain.     Raleigh,  as  has  been 
said,  was  a  relentless  enemy  of    Spain,    while    the 
King  wished  to  be  at  peace,  and  thought  that  he 
could     persuade    the     Spaniards    to    be     friendly. 
Raleigh  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  finally 
accused  of  treason.     He  was  tried  at  Winchester 
in    1003.  and  condemned    to    death.      He    steadily 
maintained  his  innocence,    and    although    he    may 
have  spoken  violently  and  rashly  against  the  King 
there    is    no   proof    that    he    was    really   guilty    of 
treason.      Many   persons,     including    the     Spanish 
ambassador,   pleaded    for  his  life,  and  three   days 
before  the  time  set  for  his  execution,  he  was  told 
that  it  was  granted  him.     Eor  twelve  years  he  was 
imprisoned   in   the   Tower.     The   Queen,   Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  were  his  firm 
friends.      The    King   of    Denmark    asked    for    his 
pardon,    but    was    refused.      Prince    Henry    often 
visited  him,  and  used    to    say,    "  No    man    but    my 
father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  a  cage."     At  last 
he  persuaded  the  King  to  promise  that  Sir  Walter 
should  be  set   free  at  Christmas.    1612.      Rut    six 
weeks  before  that  date,  the  kind  young  prince  died, 
and  King  James  forgot  his  promise. 

In  1 6 1 6,  however,  Raleigh  was  released,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  go  to  Guiana,  find 
the  gold  mines  that  he  believed  to  be  there,  and 
take  possession  of  them  for  the  King.  Rut  there 
was  a  condition  that  he  was  not  to  attack  the 
Spaniards,  nor  to  trespass  upon  their  lands.  Tt 
seems  likely  that  Raleigh  did  not  mean  to  keep  to 
this.  He  believed  that  Spain  was  such  a  dangerous 
enemy  that  she  ought  to  be  attacked  and  weakened 
whenever  it  was  possible,  and  he  probably  thought 
that  if  he  brought  home  a  great  treasure,  as  he 
fully  hoped  to  do.  King  James  would  forgive  any 
breaking  of  the  peace.     Rut  the  expedition  was  an 
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utter  failure.  Raleigh's  men  did  attack  a  Spanish 
settlement  on  the  Orinoco.  They  failed  to  find  the 
mine,  and  finally  mutinied.  The  ships  came  back 
one  by  one,  with  no  treasure ;  the  Spanish  ambass- 
ador had  spies  who  reported  to  him,  and  when 
Raleigh  got  home  he  was  arrested  and  sent  back 
to  the  Tower.  The  King  of  Spain  wrote  to  King 
James  desiring  him  to  save  him  the  trouble  of 
hanging  Raleigh  in  Madrid  by  executing  him . 
promptly  in  London.  The  judges  condemned  him 
to  death  on  the  sentence  passed  at  Winchester  in 
1603,  and  he  was  beheaded  at  Westminster  on 
October  29th.  1618.  'He  met  his  death  with  the 
highest  courage,  proclaiming  on  the  scaffold  his 
innocence  of  treason  and  his  devotion  to  his 
country.  His  friends  lingered  so  long  to  hear  his 
last  words  that  he  had  to  send  them  away,  saying. 
"  I  have  a  long  journey  to  go.  therefore  I  must  take 
my  leave  of  you."  After  his  prayers,  he  felt  the 
axe.  and  said  "  'Tis  a  sharp  medicine,  but  one  that 
will  cure  me  of  all  my  ills."  When  he  gave  the 
signal  for  the  headsman  to  strike,  the  man  was  so 
unnerved  that  he  could  not  stir,  until  Raleij:'' 
cried,  "What  dost  thou  fear?  Strike,  man.  strike!" 
He  was  sixty-seven  when,  he  died,  but  though 
still  vigorous,  looked  much  older  because  of  his 
long  imprisonment,  his  travels  and  his  sorrows. 
The  night  before  his  death,  after  parting  from  his 
wife,  he  wrote  the  well-known  lines : 

Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ; 
But   from  this  earth,   this  grave,  this  dust. 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust. 


Venus,  the  bright  evening  star  in  the  west  after 
sunset,  is  now  only  26.000,000  miles  from  our  earth, 
the  nearest  it  will  be  to  us  for  a  long  time.  For 
the  next  week  or  two  it  will  be  visible  to  sharp  eyes 
in  the  day  time.  Notice  its  distance  from  the  sun 
and  its  arc  just  after  sunset,  and  trace  back  from  the 
sun  on  the  next  following  clear  day  about  noon  or 
after  and  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  picking 
it  up. 


TEACHERS'    MEETINGS. 

The^   Carleton    and     Victoria     Institute. 

A  united  institute  meeting  of  the  Carleton  and 
Victoria  County,  N.  B.  teachers  was  held  at  Wood- 
stock, December  16th  and  17th.  Nearly  one  hundred 
teachers  were  present,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
were  from  the  first  named  county.  A  varied  and 
interesting  programme  was  very  successfully  carried 
out,  the  president,  Principal  Draper,  keeping  the 
business  well  in  hand.  The  new  Broadway  school 
in  which  the  meetings  were  held  is  a  substantial 
concrete  structure  of  two  stories,  with  a  basement, 
six  classrooms  and  a  tine  audience  room  capable  of 
accommodating  400  people. 

Chief  Superintendent  Carter,  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  Carleton  and  Victoria  teachers,  won  their 
favourable  regard  by  the  readiness  with  which  he 
discussed  educational  questions,  and  his  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  schools,, 
especially  those  in  rural  districts.  Probably  in  no 
section  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  there  more 
prosperous  rural  communities  than  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  John  River  in  Carleton  County.  These  with 
the  intelligent  supervision  of  Inspector  F.  B. 
Meagher  have  realized  and  endeavored  to  meet  the 
demands  of  an  education  adapted  to  rural  condi- 
tions. Possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  a  loyal  body  of  teachers,  Mr. 
Meagher  has  established  an  esprit  de  corps  among 
them  and  a  desire  to  excel,  which  augurs  well  for 
the  future  educational  prosperity  of  this  fine  county. 

President  Draper's  opening  address  referred  to 
the  need  of  better  sanitary  conditions  which  seem 
easy  of  realization  in  the  fine  new  Broadway  build- 
ing of  which  he  is  principal.  Miss  Bessie  M.  Fraser, 
of  Grand  Falls,  spoke  from  experience  of  the 
influence  of  environment  on  the  pupil.  Miss  I'arda 
M.  Burn  read  a  paper  on  "  How  to  Procure  Home 
Study,"  which  pave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion, 
and  Mr.  L.  H.  Baldwin  a  paper  on  "Discipline," 
which  is  published  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 
Principal  IT.  V.  B.  Bridges,  who  was  given  a  cordial 
reception  by  the  teachers,  opened  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  "  I  Tow  to  Secure  Attention  in  the  School- 
room." and  Rev.  T.  Hunter  Boyd  speaking  on 
"  Tuberculosis,"  dealt  with  the  pleasanter  features 
of  healthful  surroundings,  the  love  of  nature  and 
her  ways,  an  abundance  of  pure  air,  as  preventives. 
Principal    C.   D.    Richards   read  a  suggestive  paper 
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giving  a  few  criticisms,  on  "  Methods  of  Teaching." 
Among  others  who  were  present  and  gave 
addresses  and  took  part  in  the  discussions  were  Mr. 
T.  B.  Kidner,  Director  of  Manual  Training;  G.  U. 
Hay,  Editor  of  the  Review;  Principal  M.  R.  Tuttle; 
Mayor  Jones,  Chairman  Belyea  of  the  School 
Board,  and  R.  E.  Estabrooks,  the  Secretary. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  C.  D.  Richards,  B.  A.,  of  Wood- 
stock ;  Vice-President,  Miss  Lulu  Murray,  PTartland  : 
Secretary.  R.  E.  Estabrooks,  Woodstock;  Additional 
members  of  the  Executive,  Miss  Annie  Wetmare. 
of  Florenceville,  and  Miss  Uarda  M.  Burtt,  of 
Jacksonville. 


Educational    Institute    at    Sydney. 

Nearly  five  hundred  teachers  met  in  Sydney  at 
the  Normal  Institute  of  the  six  eastern  counties  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  December  20th  to  the  24th.  This 
was  the  fourth  meeting  of  an  institute  which  is 
designed  to  afford  a  better  professional  equipment 
to  teachers,  many  of  whom  have  not  received 
normal  school  training.  Well  known  teachers  of 
experience  who  have  won  success  in  special  subjects 
are  engaged  and  small  classes  drawn — at  this  insti- 
tute from  the  Sydney  schools — from  grades  one  to 
eight,  are  taught. 

The  teachers  assembled  formed  deeply  interested 
groups  in  four  classrooms  and  took  notes,  while 
the  few,  who  "  knew  it  all  "  or  caught  inspiration 
from  occasional  contact,  walked  the  halls.  The 
subjects  taught  were  nature,  drawing,  reading, 
language,  writing,  arithmetic,  history  and  geogra- 
phy. A  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  each  period 
and  a  portion  of  the  last  afternoon  of  the  meeting 
were  devoted  to  criticism  of  the  manner  and 
methods  of  those  who  gave  the  lessons.  There  is  no 
space  in  this  number  to  give  details,  but  the  Review 
was  an  interested  spectator,  and  hopes  in  the  future 
to  give  something  of  profit  to  its  readers  from  the 
experiences  that  characterized  this  great  educational 
gathering. 

The  previous  meetings  of  this  biennial  institute 
have  been  held  at  Port  Hawkesbury  (1903),  North 
Sydney  (1905),  and  Antigonish  (1907).  The  one 
just  held  at  Sydney  was  the  most  largely  attended 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting  of  the 
group.    The  men  who  have  aroused  and  maintained 


an  interest  in  these  gatherings  are  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Inspector  A.  G.  Macdonald,  of 
Antigonish,  to  whose  tact  and  untiring  industry 
much  of  the  success  of  the  meetings  has  been  due; 
Inspector  T.  M.  Phalen,  of  North  Sydney,  the 
efficient  secretary,  and  Inspectors  M.  J.  T.  Macneil, 
of  River  Bourgeois,  and  Jas.  McKinnon  of 
Whycocomagh.  Mayor  Richardson  and  members  of 
the  school  board  of  Sydney  were  present  at  many 
meetings  and  gave  their  enthusiastic  support  to  the 
institute ;  the  well  known  Sydney  hotel  accommo- 
dated its  teacher  guests  at  little  more  than  half 
rates,  and  the  Daily  Post  gave  very  full  reports  of 
the  meetings  and  addresses  delivered. 

The  public  meeting  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
2 1st  was  a  notable  gathering  of  teachers  and  citizens. 
The  addresses  of  the  various  speakers  were  thought" 
ful  presentations  of  local  educational  conditions, 
relieved  toward  the  close  by  little  pleasantries  which 
kept  the  audience  in  good  humour.  The  speech  of 
Dr.  A.  II.  MacKay  dealt  effectively  with  the  teacher's 
relations  to  the  community  and  the  necessity  of 
more  adequate  remuneration  of  services,  too  often 
slightly  and  imperfectly  acknowledged.  Dr.  Mac- 
Kay's  interest  in  the  meetings  during  the  three  days 
they  continued  and  the  unreserved  way  in  which  he 
placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  won 
their  lively  appreciation. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Dominion  Steel  Company, 
the  members  of  the  institute  were  invited  to  go 
through  the  works  and  inspect  the  operations 
carried  on  from  the  dumping  of  the  iron  ore, 
dolomite  and  coke  into  the  furnaces  to  the  turning 
out  of  the  finished  product  of  the  steel  rail,  rods 
and  wire.  Guides  accompanied  the  party  and 
explained  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing 
steel  and  the  bye-products — there  are  seventeen  in 
all — which  are  carried  on  in  connection  with  these 
great  works.  The  visitors  were  impressed  with 
the  immense  power  and  vastness  of  this  industry,  of 
which  no  pen  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea. 

The  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  The  Inspectors  for  the  four  divisions  of  the 
six  county  district.  Principal  Jos.  Bingay,  Glace 
Bay,  and  Supervisor  McKenzie,  Sydney,  for  Cape 
Breton;  Miss  T.  O.  McLean,  principal  at  Baddeck, 
for  Victoria  County;  Miss  Ida  Tompkins,  principal 
at  Port  Hood,  for  Inverness  County;  Miss  Cather- 
ine McKay,  principal  at  St.  Peter's,  for  Richmond 
County ;  Miss  Mary  C.  McDonald.  Antigonish.  for 
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Antigonish    County,    and    Principal   F.  H.  Beattie,  French  to  Chief  Superintendent  Carter,  by  the  staff 

Guysboro,  for  Guysboro  County.  of  the  supenor  schoolj  expressi       in  the  ^ 

The  next  place  ot  meeting  will  be  Baddeck,  and  terms  their  pleasure  at  his  elevation  to  the  position 

the  date  will  probably  be  m  September  and  will  be  so  long  and  ablv  filled  by  Dr.  I.  R.  Inch 
fixed  by  the  executive. 


Teachers'    Institute    at    Stewiacke. 

Some  forty  teachers  of  South  Colchester,  met  at 
Stewiacke  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  2nd 
and  3rd,  and  formed  an  institute.  Inspector  W.  R. 
Campbell  presided  and  throughout  the  sessions 
were  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Mi^s  Drys- 
dale  taught  a  lesson  in"  drawing,  and  Mr.  McCleave, 
principal  of  the  Stewiacke  school,  gave  a  le-s<  in  in 
military  drill.  Mr.  W.  K.  Tybert,  principal  of  the 
Londonderry  schools,  taught  a  lesson  in  history 
and  commercial  geography.  Mr.  McCleave  also 
taught  a  lesson  in  nature  study,  while  Inspector 
Campbell  gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  that 
subject.  A  most  interesting  round  table  talk  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening  and  was  taken  part  in  by 
almost  all  the  teachers  present. — Truro  Sun. 


Opening    of    New    Scjiool    Building. 

The  opening  of  the  new  superior  school  building 
at  Grand  Falls,  N.  B.,  on  the  14th  December,  was 
an  event  of  considerable  importance  to  the  people 
of  that  village.  The  weather  was  pleasant  and  mild. 
the  fresh  fallen  snow  and  the  jingling  of  sleigh 
bells  giving  all  the  enjoyment  of  winter  w  ithout  its 
rigours.  The  new  school  building  stands  on  a  level 
piece  of  ground  near  the  falls.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  well  appointed  structure,  two  storeys  in  height, 
with  a  basement,  and  having  six  well  lighted  class- 
rooms, all  of  which  are  now  occupied.  The  princi- 
pal is  Mr.  J.  C.  Carruthers.  and  with  him  are 
associated  the  Misses  Mary  T.  Hughes.  Anna  A. 
Hanabry,  Bessie  M.  Fraser,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Carruthers 
and  Mrs.  M.  Carrol.  The  people  of  Grand  Falls 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a  fine  school 
building  with  an  excellent  staff  of  teachers. 

Among  those  who  were  present  and  took  part  in 
the  opening  ceremonies  were  Chief  Superintendent 
W.  S.  Carter,  Inspector  J.  F.  Doucet  and  F.  B. 
Meagher  and  G.  U.  Hay. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
public  educational  meeting  in  the  evening  was  the 
presentation    of    an    address   both    in    English    and 


Morals  and  Manners. 

First  Year. — Enforce  habits  of  cleanliness, 
neatness,  and '  obedience.  Tell  simple  stories  to 
illustrate  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  kindness.  Tell 
what  K.  and  what  is  not,  proper  behavior  on  play- 
ground, the  street,  and  at  home.  Teach  a  few  short 
maxims,  and  have  pupils  repeat  them  in  concert. 

Second  Ykar. — Same  as  first  year.  Insist  upon 
neatness  in  work  as  well  as  in  person.  Encourage 
politeness  to  teachers  and  schoolmates.  Teach  table 
manners.  Teach  a  few  more  maxims.  Make  use  of 
little  incidents  that  occur  in  the  schoolroom  and 
upon  the  playground,  involving  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  impress  the  moral  virtues. 

Third  Year. —  Illustrate,  when  possible,  by  inci- 
dent or  story,  the  evil  effects  of  deceit,  lying, 
stealing,  tattling,  idleness,  whining.  Teach  forms 
of  greeting;  care  for  others'  property;  kindness; 
respect  for  age;  prompt  obedience;  politeness; 
courage  in  doing  right  and  defending  the  weak. 

Fourth  Year. — Tell  suitable  stories,  repeat 
maxim-,  insist  upon  general  neatness,  and  pure  and 
chaste  language. 

Fifth  Near. — Give  conversational  lessons  on 
politeness  and  rules  of  deportment  at  home  and  in 
public  places.  Illustrate  by  common  incidents  of 
noticeably  good  or  bad  behavior.  Neatness  in 
person,  desk,  books,  papers,  etc..  should  be  insisted 
upon  at  all  times. 

Sixth  Year. — Teach  energy,  activity,  directness 
of  purpose,  self-reliance,  perseverance  and  endur- 
ance, as  contributing  to  success  in  life;  apply  them 
to  the  performance  of  school  duties.  Show  the  evil 
effects  of  want  of  energy,  indecision,  laxity  of 
purpose. — Los  Angeles  Course  of  Study. 


Among  the  many  handsome  and  useful  calendars 
issued  this  season  mention  may  be  made  of  that 
from  the  St.  John  Business  College,  the  Bank  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  E.  R.  Machum  Company,  the 
latter  being  a  fine  map  of  Canada  in  colours. 
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Memory   Gems   for    January. 

Here's  a  New  Year's  wish  for  all, 
May  we  keep  growing,  you  and  I, 
Learning  sweet  truths  in  sweetest  way. 
Living   in   sunshine  every  day. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 
I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you 

Of  the  lovely  things  to  be 
In  the  wonderful  year-book  waiting, 
A  gift  for  you  and  me. 

— Margaret  Sangster.- 

Corne.  white-winged  snows,  and  over  all 
Like  shreds  of  floating  feathers  fall, 
And  lightly  lie! 
So,  by  and  by, 
— -Ah,  by  and  by ! — 
Like  blue  flakes  from  an  azure  sky, 
The  April  birds  will  fly. 
Under  the  snowdrifts  the  blossoms  are  sleeping, 
Dreaming  their  dreams  of  sunshine  and  June. 

H.  P.  Spofford. 

These  winter  nights  against  my  window-pane 
Nature,   with  busy  pencil,  draws   designs 
Of  ferns  and  blossoms  and  fine  sprigs  of  pine, 
Oak  leaf  and  acorns,  and  fantastic  vines, — 

Which  she  will  make  when  summer  comes  again. 

— T.  B.  Aldrich. 

"  Help   one   another,"   the   snowflakes    said, 
As  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed. 

"  One  of  us   here   would   quickly   melt, 
But  I'll  help  you  and  you  help  me, 
And  then  what  a  splendid  drift  there'll  be." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  just  under  the  snow, 
That  stretches  so  bleak  and  blank  and  cold, 

Are  beauty  and  warmth  that  we  cannot  know, 
Green  fields  and  leaves  and  blossoms  of  gold. 

I  watch  the  snowflakes  as  they  fall 
On  bank  and  brier  and  broken  wall; 
Over  the  orchard  waste  and  brown, 
All  noiselessly  they  settle  down. 

— /.  T.  Trowbridge. 

This  is  the  way  the   snow  comes  down, 

Softly,  softly  falling ; 
So  "He  giveth  His  snow  like  wool," 
Fair  and  white  and  beautiful. 
This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  down, 

Softly,  softly  falling. 

Here's  a  New   Year  wish   for  all, 
May  we  keep  GROWING,  you  and  I, 

Learning  sweet  truths  in  sweetest  way, 

Living  in  sunshine  every  day, 
Having  fresh  love   for  God,  for  good; 

With  child-like  hearts  which  ripen  still 

To  moderate  wish  and  temperate  will ; 
To  conquest  over  self  and  mood. 

— Susan  Coolidge. 


Is  the  road  very  dreary  ? 

Patience  yet ! 
Rest  will  be  sweeter  if  thou  art  aweary, 
And  after  night  cometh  the  morning  cheery — 

Just  bide  a  wee  and  dinna  fret! 

The  clouds  have  silver  lining, 

Don't  forget! 
And  though  he's  hidden,  still  the  sun  is  shining, 
Courage  instead  of  tears  and  vain  repining, 

Just  bide  a  wee  and  dinna  fret! 

— Anna  Shipton. 

When  trees  are  hung  with  lace, 

And  the  rough  winds  chide, 

And  snowflakes  hide 
Each  bleak,  unsheltered  place; 
When  birds  and  brooks  are  dumb — what  then? 
Oh,  round  we  go  to  the  green  again! 

Somebody  did   a  golden  deed; 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need ; 
Somebody  sang  a  beautiful  song; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  thought,  '"Tis  sweet  to  live" ; 
Somebody  said,  "I'm  glad  to  give"; 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight ; 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right; 
Was  that  somebody  you? 

— Selected. 


The    Will    and    the    Way. 

There's  something  1'il  have  you  remember,  boys, 

To  help  in  the  battle  of  life ; 
'Twill  give  you  strength  in  the  time  of  need, 

And  help  in  the  hour  of  strife. 
Whenever  there's  something  that  should  be  done, 

Don't  be  faint-hearted  and  say, 
"What's  the  use  to  try?"    Remember,  then, 

That  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

There's  many  a   failure  for  those  who  win : 

But  though  at  first  they  fail, 
They  try  again,  and  the  earnest  heart 

Is  sure  at  last  to  prevail. 
Though  the  hill  is  rugged  and  hard  to  climb, 

You  can  win  the  heights,   I  say, 
If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  reach  the  top ; 

For  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

The  men  who  stand  at  the  top  are  those 

Who  never  could  bear  defeat ; 
Their  failures  only  made  them  strong 

For  the  work  they  had  to  meet. 
The  will  to  do  and  the  will  to  dare 

Is  what  we  want  to-day; 
What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again, 

For  the  will  finds  out  the  way. 
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The    First    Snow-Fail. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and   fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm-tree 
Was   ridged  inch-deep  with  pearl. 

I   stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky, 
And  the  sudden   flurries  of  snow-birds, 

Like  brown  leaves   whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 

Where  a  little  headstone  stood ; 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 

As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 

Up  spake  our  own  little   Mabel, 
Saying,  "Father,  who  made  it  snow?" 

And   I  told  of  the  good  All-Father 
Who  cares   for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall, 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I   remember  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell   from  that  cloud  like  snow, 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hilling 
The   scar  of  our   deep-plunged    woe. 

And  again  to  the  child   1   whispered, 

"The  snow  that  husheth  all, 
Darling,  the  merciful    Father 

Alone  can   make   it   fall!" 
Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,  1  kissed  nor; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 
That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Folded  close  under  deepening  snow. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


School    Discipline. 

Paper  By  L.  II.  Baldwin,  read  before  the  Carlcton  Co, 
N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute,  Woodstock,  Doc.  16. 

We  have  been  told  that  school  discipline  is  tho* 
securing  of  the  right  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils  towards  the  teacher,  the  school  and  its 
work.  The  pupils  should  respeel  their  teacher. 
they  should  have  confidence  in  him ;  they  should 
feel  that  the  work  done  in  their  school  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  should  try  to  keep  it  always  to  the  front. 

I  think  at  this  stage  it  will  he  well  to  ask  our- 
selves, how  may  such  a  condition  he  attained.  I 
believe  that  the  teacher's  own  personality,  his  life, 
his  example  both  in  school  and  out  of  it  will  count 


for  much.  He  should  be  to  a  great  extent  what  he 
wishes  his  pupils  to  be.  He  should  be  kind,  just, 
thoughtful,  sympathetic;  he  should  be  able  to 
govern  himself.  Above  all,  a  teacher  should"  be 
consistent.  I  do  not  believe  in  teaching  the  child- 
ren that  a  thing  is  wrong  unless  my  example  is  in 
accord  with  my  teaching. 

A  teacher  should  possess  good  health  and  be 
endowed  with  an  abundance  of  energy  and 
resourcefulness.  He  should  be  able  to  detect  mis- 
chief and  check  it  with  a  glance,  so  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  pupils  need  know  nothing  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  He  should  control  his  school  more 
with  the  eye  than  with  the  voice.  If  the  teacher 
speaks  to  a  pupil  for  every  offence,  the  whole 
school  is  interrupted;  and  it  requires  a  greater 
amount  of  energy  and  skill  to  re-establish  order 
than  it  does  to  keep  it  when  once  established. 

However,  when  the  teacher  does  speak  he  should 
•-peak  clearly  and  to  the  point.  For  my  own  part, 
I  prefer  to  say  little,  but  to  act  vigorously  when 
occasion  arises.  Hut  if  the  work  is  well  planned, 
if  the  time  table  is  well  thought  out.  and  followed, 
the  pupils  will  be  too  busy  to  indulge  in  much 
mischief. 

Now  I  believe,  that  to  get  the  best  results  from 
a  pupil  requires  some  little  time  and  considerable 
study  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  In  order  to 
handle  pupils  properly  the  teacher  must  know  them. 
Hy  this  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  know  them  as  they 
appear  in  the  school,  nor  as  they  arc  on  the  play 
ground,  though  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  study 
them  in  both  of  these  places.  The  teacher  should 
study  his  pupils  wherever  he  meets  them,  both  in 
school  and  out  of  doors,  on  the  streets  and  at 
public  gatherings.  I  have  gained  much  valuable 
information  as  to  the  characteristics  of  my  pupils 
by  observing  their  actions  at  a  play,  or  at  a  public 
meeting  of  some  sort. 

In  spite  of  all  his  skill  the  teacher  encounters 
many  difficulties.  Tt  is  his  duty  to  meet  these  as 
they  occur  and  to  overcome  them.  If  he  does  not 
il  will  soon  be  known   far  and  near,  and  the  verdict 

goes  ,iut     "  he  is  no  g I."     As  i  have  said  before 

the  difficulties  are  numerous.  .Among  the  pupils 
are  to  be  found,  if  the  school  is  large,  the  boy  or 
the  girl  with  a  strong  will,  who  is  master  at  home, 
and  determined  to  have  his  own  way  in  school. 
With  this  pupil,  firmness  will  be  necessary,  and  it 
mav  even  be  necessary  to  take    him    bv    the    coat 
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collar,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  fact  that  he 
must  be  obedient.  Then  there  is  the  mischievous 
boy.  A  well  arranged  programme  will  suffice 
here.  He  will  expend  his  superfluous  energy  on 
his  work.  There  is  the  pupil  who  would  like  to 
make  trouble,  but  who  is  cowardly.  If  he  has 
witnessed  the  punishment  meted  out  to  the  first,  all 
he  will  require  is  a  glance.  There  is  the  sly  chap, 
who  imagines  that  his  deeds  are  hidden  from  the 
teacher's  eye.  I  have  found  that  a  good  shaking, 
with  little  said,  the  shaking  to  be  given  when  the 
pupil  is  engaged  in  some  underhanded  act  will  work 
wonders.  Again  there  is  the  sullen  boy  or  girl 
upon  whom  the  teacher  must  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  tact,  unless  he  wishes  to  appear  partial.  And 
last  but  not  least,  there  are  a  few  straighforward 
boys  and  girls,  who  really  wish  to  be  taught  and 
who  prove  a  source  of  help  when  help  is  most 
needed. 

The  teacher  should  get  acquainted  with  the 
parents.  And  if  he  cannot  find  time  to  visit  all  of 
the  homes,  he  should  make  the  parents  feel,  when- 
ever he  meets  them,  that  he  wishes  to  be  friendly, 
and  has  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart.  I  have 
found  that  when  parents  and  teacher  are  in  sym- 
pathy, half  the  battle  is  won.  But  where  this  is 
impossible,  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  pupils  must 
conduct  themselves  according  to  my  will. 

A  teacher  should  profit  by  his  own  mistakes. 
The  errors  made  in  one  district  should  not  be  re- 
peated in  the  next.  By  being  watchful  we  can 
detect  many  of  our  failings,  and  when  we  know 
what  our  weaknesses  are,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
think  out  a  cure. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise,  at  the  beginning  of 
one's  career  in  a  district,  to  tell  the  pupils  that  they 
must  not  do  a  number  of  things.  I  open  school 
and  go  about  my  work  as  if  the  pupils  know  what 
is  right  and  are  going  to  do  it.  And  I  have  not 
yet  been  disappointed  in  the  result. 

If  anything  unusual  occurs,  I  think  we  should 
ask  ourselves — Why  did  this  happen? — Whose 
fault  was  it? — How  could  T  have  prevented  it? 

And  yet,  after  doing  our  best  .  there  are  some 
days  when  the  pupils  will  get  restless.  The 
teacher's  resourcefulness  will  come  into  play  now. 
A  change  of  work,  a  talk  on  current  events,  a  few 
minutes  at  mental  arithmetic,  or  perhaps  best  of  all 
physical  exercises  or  singing  with  a  change  of  air 
will  restore  the  school  to  its  normal  condition. 


Education's  Weak  Link. 

We  presume  that  a  perfect  schoolhouse,  with 
perfect  appointments,  presided  over  by  a  perfect 
teacher,  attended  by  perfect  pupils,  and  controlled 
by  perfect  machinery,  would  constitute  a  perfect 
school.  To  contend  that  such  an  institution  exists 
outside  of  Utopia  would  be,  we  might  add,   perfect 

nonsense Hence,  when  the  shortcomings  of  a 

number  of  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  pointed 
out,  it  by  no  means  is  synonymous  with  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  system.  The  question  would  be 
whether  any  other  -system  affecting  such  a  vast 
number  of  children  of  all  grades  of  intellect  and 
capacity  will  show  better  results.  The  public 
school  cannot  pick  its  pupils,  but  must  accept  all 
comers.  The  point  then  naturally  occurs  to  know 
whether  there  are  great  and  ineradicable  defects  in 
all  systems  of  education  hitherto  devised;  and 
whether  the  trouble  is  with  the  system,  the  teachers 
or  the  pupils.  We.  ourselves,  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  ideal  system  is  yet  to  be  devised,  and  even 
if  it  were,  neither  ideal  teachers  nor  ideal  pupils 
would  be  found  in  ideal  profusion.  In  short,  like  all 
other  human  institutions,  our  public  schools  must 
fall  short  of  perfection.  The  stupid  and  the  inatten- 
tive scholar  will  be  always  in  evidence.  There  is, 
however,  ample  room  for  improvement  in  every 
school  system  now  extant. — Halifax  Recorder. 


"  Don't,"  said  Lady  Lacland  to  the  American 
heiresses  she  was  about  to  launch  in  London — "don't 
say  clerk  when  you  mean  shop  assistant.  A  clerk 
is  a  writer,  not  a  salesman.  Pronounce  it  '  dark,' 
by  the  way. 

"  Don't  say  '  mad  '  when  you  mean  '  angry.' 
Madness  is  insanity. 

"  Don't  say  '  on  '  a  street,  but  '  in  '  a  street. 

"  Don't  say  '  it  is  claimed  that  So-and-so.'  Say 
'it  is  declared,'  or  'it  is  stated.'  Why?  Oh,  be- 
cause '  it  is  claimed  '  is  an  Americanism.  In  good 
Oxford  English  the  expression  is  neither  written 
nor  spoken. 

"  Don't  say  '  pat-ent.'     Say  pay-tent.'." 


To  belittle  teachers  is  national  suicide,  for  belit- 
tling them  means  belittling  the  children  of  the 
nation  which  is  its  hope. — Principal  J.  IV.  Robert- 
son. 


Tt  is  proposed  to  deepen  the  canal  through  Loch 
Lomond,  so  that  ships  of  war  can  pass  through  it. 
This  will  cost   over  a  hundred   million   dollars. 
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Three    Little    Kittens.    (A    Fact.) 

Three  little  kittens,   so   downy  and   soft, 

Were  cuddled  up  by  the  tire, 
And  two  little  children  were   sleeping  aloft, 

As  cosy  as  heart  could  desire; 
Dreaming  of  something  ever  so  nice —  . 

Dolls  and  sugar-plums,  rats  and  mice. 

The  night  wore  on,  and  the  mistress  said, 

"I'm  sleepy,  i  must  confess. 
And  as  kitties  and  babies  are  safe  in  bed, 

I'll  go  to  bed,  too,  1  guess." 
She  went  upstairs,  just  a  story  higher, 
While  the  kittens  slept  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

"What  noise  can  that  be:''  the  mistress  said. 

"Meow!  meow  I"     "I'm  afraid 
A  poor  kitty-cat's  fahen  out  of  bed '. 

The  nice  little  nest  I  made !" 
"Meow!  meow!"     "Dear  me!  dear  me! 
1  wonder  what  can  the  matter  be 

The  mistress  paused  on  an  upper  stair, 

For  what  did  she  see  below  ? 
But  three  little  kittens,  with  frightened  air, 

Standing  up  in  a  row ! 
With  six  little  paws  on  the  step  above 
And  no  mother  cat  to  caress  or  love ! 

Through  the  kitchen  door  came  a  cloud  of  smoke! 

The  mistress,  in  great  alarm. 
To  a  sense  of  danger  straightway  awoke  : 

Her  babies  might  come  to  harm. 
On  the  kitchen  hearth,  to  her  great  amaze, 
Was  a  basket  of  shavings  beginning  to  blaze. 

The  three  little  kittens  were  hugged  and  kissed, 

And   promised  many  a  mouse, 
While  their  names  were  put  upon  honour's  list, 

l*or  hadn't  they  saved  a  house  ? 
And  two  little  children  were  gathered  tight 
To  their  mother's  heart  ere  she  slept  that    night. 

—House  and  School  I  isilor. 


It  is  apparent  that  familiarity  with  the  English 
Bible  as  a  masterpiece  of  literature  is  rapidly  de- 
creasing among  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  lliis  is 
the  direct  result  of  a  conception  which  regards  the 
Bible  as  a  theological  l«>ok  merely,  and  thereby 
leads  to  its  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  some 
states  as  a  subject  of  reading  and  study.  We  hope 
for  such  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  this  regard 
as  will  permit  and  encourage  the  reading  and  study 
of  the  English  Bible,  as  a  literary  work  of  the 
highest  and  purest  type,  side  by  side  with  the 
poetrv  and  prose  which  it  has  inspired  and  in  large 
part  formed. — Recommendation  of  Xiil.  F.duc. 
Association,  190R. 


Making  Passe-Partout  Frames. 

The  art  shops  now  have  on  sale  the  materials  for 
making  passe-partouts,  in  the  way  of  coloured 
cardboard  for  the  mat,  and  granulated  paper,  cor- 
responding in  tint,  for  the  binding.  The  glass  may 
be  purchased  for  a  few  cents  at  a  glazier's  or  paint 
shop,  where  it  will  be  cut  to  any  required  size. 

Measure  the  size  of  the  picture  selected,  and 
calculate  an  appropriate  size  for  the  mat,  making 
the  measurements  all  around  equal,  drawing  the 
lines  by  a  correct  rule,  and  allowing  the  inside  edges 
of  the  mat  slightly  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the 
print,  so  that  it  will  be  well  covered.  Cut  out  the 
mat,  carefully  following  the  pencil  lines  with  a 
specially  sharpened  knile  or  the  point  of  an  ink- 
eraser.  Trim  off  any  ragged  or  uneven  edges  with 
sharp  scissors,  and  iasten  the  mat  to  the  print  with 
paste  at  the  outer  edges,  laying  it  under  a  weight  to 
dry.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  cut  the  mat 
accurately,  and  it  is  better  to  have  it  done  at  a 
shop  where  pictures  are  framed. 

For  the  back,  cut  a  piece  of  heavy  pasteboard  the 
exact  size,  and  mark  off  one  or  two  tiny  slits,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  picture,  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  from  the  top.  Small  brass  rings  are  used 
for  hangers  and  are  strung  on  narrow  ribbon  about 
two  inches  long.  The  ribbon,  doubled  over  the 
rings,  is  passed  through  the  slits  and  gummed  down 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  back.  Now  glue  the  mat 
to  the  back,  bringing  all  edges  evenly  together,  and 
again  lay  it  under  weights  to  dry.  In  the  mean- 
time cut  strips  from  the  binding  paper  about  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  no  less.  Lay  all  parts 
evenly  together,  and  bind  them  lengthwise  with 
strong  cord  to  hold  them  firmly.  Gum  the  binding 
strips,  and  press  smoothly  and  evenly  along  each 
side  of  the  glass  at  about  a  quarter-inch  width,  then 
bind  the  edges  over  on  the  back,  and  smooth  them 
down  as  firmly  as  possible.  Remove  the  cord,  bind 
the  top  and  bottom  in  the  same  manner,  and  care- 
fully mitre  the  corners. 

The  cardboard  may  be  bought  for  twenty  cents 
a  sheet  and  the  binding  paper  for  five  cents,  and 
five  or  six  prints  of  moderate  size  may  be  framed 
from  one  sheet.  Library  paste  is  the  best  to  use, 
as  it  dries  quickly  and  the  paper  never  loosens 
afterward. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 
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Valentines. 

Such  valentines  as  appeal  to  children's  love  of 
the  mysterious  will  be  most  acceptable.  Here  arc 
a  few,  known  perhaps  to  many: 

i.  Fold  the  shawl  pattern  three  times  over. 
Then,  with  the  centre  considered  as  the  apex  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  begin  at  the  base  to  cut  lines 
horizontal  to  that  base  one-eighth  inch  apart,  be- 
ginning alternately  first  at  one  side,  then  at  the 
other.  The  result  is  what  in  our  childhood  we 
called  a  spider-web.  In  the  centre  of  a  square  of 
equal  size  paste  a  flower  or  white  dove  (sheets  of 
scrap  pictures  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents  each, 
and  one  or  two  sheets  serve  for  an  entire  kinder- 
garten). Then  paste  the  cut  paper  upon  the 
square  and  the  child  will  lift  the  centre  and  peer 
through  the  slits  at  the  half -concealed  picture  with 
the  greatest  delight.  Silver  or  gilt  paper  is  pretty 
for  this.    A  circle  can  be  used  instead  of  a  square. 

The  younger  chidren  can  make  a  similar  valen- 
tine, but  a  simpler  one,  by  folding  and  cutting  out 
openings  of  various  shapes  according  to  the  regu- 
lar school  of  such  work,  and  then  pasting  pictures 
in  the  spaces  between. 

Decalcomanies  can  also  be  used  for  decoration. 
A  valentine  never  seems  to  us  a  really  truly  val- 
entine (such  is  the  force  of  memory  and  custom) 
unless  it  is  made  of  the  lace  paper  characteristic 
of  the  valentines  of  my  childhood.  Are  there  others 
who  feel  the  same  way  ?  Lace  paper  can  be  secured 
by  stripping  cardboard  soap-boxes  or  by  buying  the 
paper  doilies  found  in  bakeries. 

Heart  Triptych. —  Fold  a  square  of  paper  once: 
open  and  fold  the  right  and  left  edges  respectively 
till  each  meets  the  middle  crease.  With  the  two 
last  folds  still  in  position,  fold  in  the  first  crease 
once  more.  Hold  the  paper  by  the  bottom  of  the 
lower  crease  and  cut  a  long  slanting  line  to  the 
right  hand  edge.  A  short  distance  from  the  top 
begin  to  cut  the  curve  which,  when  opened,  will 
make  one-half  of  the  top  of  a  heart.  The  resulting 
form  will  be  a  heart  having  a  folding  door  on  each 
side.  A  picture  pasted  inside  will  be  revealed  when 
the  doors  are  opened.  Show  the  children  the 
necessary  folds  and  cuts  and  let  them  experiment 
'ill  they  can  make  the  right  ones  themselves. 

Cut  a  series  of  hearts  and  string  them  together 
with  pretty  ribbon. 


Cut  two  hearts,  one  somewhat  larger  than  the 
other,  and  attach  the  smaller  to  the  larger  by  a  nar- 
row paper  folded  several  times  so  that  one  will  be 
raised  a  short  space  above  the  other. 

If  hearts  are  cut  of  comparatively  good  size  there 
will  be  good  opportunity  for  broad  movements  in 
making  surface   washes  with   water-colours. 

Wall  paper,  with  pretty  flower  designs. — Cut  the 
flowers  out  and  use  as  fancy  and  taste  suggest. 

Valentine  Game. — One  kindergartner  evolved  the 
following  game  for  the  valentine  week:  A  val- 
entine must  come  from  some  unknown  friend. 
Therefore  the  giver  must  conceal  his  identity.  The 
children  stand  in  circle,  each  representing  a  door  of 
a  house.  Eyes  are  closed.  The  giver  of  the  imag- 
inary valentine  steals  softly  up  to  one  of  the  circle, 
tapping  lightly  on  the  outstretched  hands  and  skim- 
ming quickly  away  to  be  chased  by  the  one  touched. 
It  is  only  a  modification  of  a  well-known  game,  but 
the  children  thoroughly  enjoy  it  with  its  mystery 
and  surprise. 

A  post-office  sequence  involving  the  home,  the 
street,  the  lamp-post  with  mail  box.  the  mail-cart, 
the  large  post-office,  can  be  worked  out  with  gifts. 
A  mail-cart  can  be  made  of  cardboard  modeling. 
The  postman's  large  bag  can  be  made  of  cardboard. 

There  is  a  good  postman  song  in  Holiday  Songs, 
by  Miss  Poulsson. — Kindergarten  Magazine. 


Winter    in    Victoria,    B.    C. 

Here  is  no  sharp  extreme  of  biting  cold; 

Xo  deluge  drear  from  lowering  cloud  outpours ; 

\n  boisterous,  rasping  wind  his  fury  roars; 
Xor  is  the  land  gripped  in  the  Frost  King's  hold. 
The  sky  is  blue;  dull  green  the  grassy  wold; 

The  sable  crow  calls  loudly  as  he  soars 

From  the  dark  festooned  fir,  to  where  in  scores 
His  mates  the  gnarled  oak's  writhing  arms  enfold. 

The  rose  still  shows  late  hips  of  yesteryear; 

The  glistening  holly  flaunts  her  berries  red; 
Afar,  through  purple  mists  the  hills  appear; 

While  smiles  the  warm,  benignant  sun  o'erhead. 
Nature's  not  dead ;  she  does  but  gently  sleep ; 
List,  Spring's  sweet  call:  the  bud's  begin  to  peep. 

Donald  .-/.  Fraser,  in  the  January  Canadian  Magazine. 


The  friends  of  the  Review  helped  to  swell  its 
subscription  list  in  December  by  more  than  one 
hundred  new  subscribers — a  very  welcome  Christ- 
mas irift. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

FOR    THE    ATLANTIC    PROVINCES    OF    CANADA. 

THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH    ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD   AT 
Liverpool,  N.  S„  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 

In  the  school  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study  and  Physical  Culture.  All  the 
Physical  Sciences  required  in  the  schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the 
Summer  School. 

Ten  (10)  scholarships  of  from  $500  to  $20  00  are  offered  for  competition. 

Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School. 

The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 

Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 
^63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlotte/own,  P.  E.  I. 


Wasting  Time. 

Teacher*  have  frequently  abused  the  caution  t<> 
be  thorough.  Keeping  at  a  thing  is  not  thorough- 
ness. Psychology  and  common  sense  have  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  point  where  the  pursuit  of  a 
particular  activity  becomes  fruitless.  Technically 
it  is  known  as  the  fatigue  [>oint.  Disregard  of  it 
leads  to  listlessness,  carelessness  and  superficiality. 
Hence  it  is  the  opposite  of  thoroughness.  The 
teacher  who  trains  pupils  in  habits  of  honesty 
and  responsibility  keeps  within  the  limits  marked 
by  fatigue  conditions. 

If  Dr.  Rice  is  right  in  saying  that  fifteen  minutes 
is  a  reasonable  time-allowance  for  spelling,  the 
holding  on  to  spelling  for  an  hour  at  a  time  cannot 
be  excused  on  the  plea  of  thoroughness.  There  are 
more  fitting  words  to  characterize  this  waste. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  do  the  best  work 
they  are  able  to  do,  the  conditions  must  be  right. 
An  exhausted  mind  is  not  a  responsible  one.— 
School  Journal. 


Tree  Autographs. 

Each  tree  in  winter  writes  its  autograph  upon  tin- 
sky.  Sometimes  the  page  upon  which  it  is  recorded 
is  blue;  again  it  may  be  white,  or  even  assume  the 
red  or  golden  tinge  of  sunset.  The  sign-manual  of 
every  tree  is  individual  and  peculiar.  The  expert 
leads  it  as  he  would  the  handwriting  of  a  friend. 
Rarely  is  he  in  doubt. 

The  American  elm.  one  of  our  noblest  trees  and 
especially  characteristic  of  New  England,  writes  it- 
name  with  a  flourish.     All  sorts  of  ornamental  lines 


and  even  illumination  adorn  its  sign  manual.  One 
never  doubts  its  high  birth  and  association. 

Contrast  the  writing  of  the  English  elm.  It  has 
a  business-like,  sturdy,  practical  hand ;  our  own  a 
more  graceful,  even  imaginative  one.  Again,  the 
oaks  as  a  ride  show  signs  of  a  mercantile  educa- 
tion. The  letters  are  clear,  decisive,  and  bold.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  fancy  the  honey-locust  is  a  mili- 
tary or  at  least  a  militia  fellow,  whose  swords  and 
bayonets  intrude  even  upon  his  writing.  Note  his 
many  exclamation  points.  See  how  zig-zag  are  his 
characters  like  the  "  parallels  "  of  a  siege. 

.  .  The  maples  show  even  a  boarding-school  kind 
of  composition.  The  sentences  are  well  arranged 
and  punctuated  :  the  letters  rounded  and  erect.  The 
beech  is  a  .self-contained  writer,  very  proper  and 
pointed  in  style.  .  .   . 

We  cannot  continue  to  record  the  individualities 
of  the  many  different  trees.  The  catalogue  would 
be  as  heavy  as  the  list  of  ships  in  the  Iliad.  We 
can.  however,  well  believe  that  character,  habit. 
disposition,  temper,  inherited  traits  are  recorded  in 
these  various  autographs.  The  tree,  like  the  man 
cannot  escape  himself  or  his  foibles.  All  the  more 
necessary  is  the  personal  struggle  for  salvation. — 
William  If 'hitman  Bailex. 


I'rof.  Jenks  in  a  lecture  at  Cornell  University. 
1  '.  S.  A.,  said  that  it  had  been  demonstrated  by  in- 
vestigations carried  on  for  nine  years  that  school- 
boys and  students  who  did  not  use  cigarettes  gained 
m  physical  development  25  per  cent  more  than 
cigarette  smokers. 
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Two  little  Tempers  went  their  way 
Through   town   and   country,   one   winter   day. 
One,  like  a  queen,  wore  a   golden  crown. 
And   the   fairy   Sunshine,  had   spun   her   gown: 
And   she  gaily  tossed,  as  she  danced  along, 
A   largess  of  smiles,  good  cheer  and  song. 

The  other  one  wore  on  her  brow  a  cloud, 
And  her  voice  was   fretful,  and  cross  and  loud; 
And   said,   '  There's   an   east   wind   passing   by.' 
And   she   scattered    about,   in    the   frosty   air, 
Quarrels   and    bickerings,    everywhere.  • 

Both   had  followers  in   their   train, 
Earning  their  wages,  pleasure   and   pain. 
And  Time   took   snapshots   of  each   and  all. 
And    hung   the   pictures    on    Memory's    wall. 
Sunshine   and   shadow,   gloom   and  cheer; 
Which  will  you  walk  with  today,  my  dear? 

Congregationalist  and   Christian  World. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 

The  death  of  Leopold  11.,  King  of  the  Belgians,  which 
occurred  on  the  i/th  of  last  month,  has  placed  his  nephew 
on  the  throne  of  Belgium,  with  the  title  of  King  Albert  1. 
The  new  king  will  rule  over  a  population  in  the  home 
land  as  large  as  that  of  Canada,  and  about  twice  as 
many  in  the  Congo  State.  The  late  king,  during  his  life- 
time, was  much  abused  by  the  foreign  newspapers^  both 
for  his  private  life  and  for  his  rule  in  the  Congo;  but  the 
Belgians  regarded  him'  as  a  good  king,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  little  kingdom  was  very  prosperous  during  his 
reign. 

Zelaya  has  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  Nicaragua, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Dr.  Jose  Madriz,  who  is  elected 
president  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  Congress.  Mean- 
while, the  insurgents  have  defeated  the  government  troops 
in  battle,  and  the  ex-president  has  fled  to  Mexico.  The 
contending  parties  are  trying  to  come  to  terms  of  agree- 
ment, lest  the  United  States  intervene  and  take  possession 
of  the  country. 

The  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds  have  been  so  well 
enforced  in  Massachusetts  that  only  eleven  cases  of  their 
violation  were  reported  in  the  past  year.  One  result  of 
"bird  day"  in  the  schools  of  the  state  of  Victoria,  Aus- 
tralia, is  the  enrolment  of  fifty  thousand  children  as  mem- 
bers of  a  society  for  the  protection  of  birds. 

The  customs  revenue  of  Canada  last  year  reached  nearly 
sixty  million  dollars,  and  the  amount  collected  in  Decem- 
ber was  greater  than  in  any  previous  month  in  the  history 
of   the   Dominion. 

The  new  anaesthetic,  stovaine,  is  said  to  have  been  in 
use    in   the    Montreal    General    Hospital    for   the    last   four 


years,  though  its  wonderful  results  were  not  widely  known 
until  the  recent  visit  of  its  discoverer  to  the  United  States. 

it  is  estimated  that  twenty-eight  million  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  railway  construction  last  year  in  Western 
Canada. 

The  population  of  British  Columbia  has  doubled  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  is  now  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  Here,  as  in  the  prairie  provinces,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  new  arrivals  arc  immigrants  from  the 
United  States. 

The  number  of  post  offices  in  Canada  increased  five  per 
cent  last  year,  and  the  postal  revenue  four  per  cent. 

The  Canadian  canal  system  affords  a  minimum  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  at  Montreal.  The  expenditure  on  these  canals 
since    Confederation    aggregates    nearly   one    hundred    and 

twenty-four   million   dollars. 

The  second  class  cruiser  "Rainbow"  has  been  purchased 
from  the  British  admiralty  to  be  used  as  a  training  ship 
for  the  new  Canadian  navy.  She  will  be  sent  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Grain  shipments  from  Canada  in  1909  were  much  larger 
than  in  previous  years ;  and,  owing  to  the  improved  rail- 
way facilities,  the  grain  was  moved  much  more  rapidly. 

It  will  surprise  many  to  learn  that  Argentina  exports 
more  wheat  than  Canada;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  wheat 
alone  our  South  American  rival's  output  is  about  double 
that  of  our  country.  Siberia  is  another  rival  of  Canada 
in  this  respect;  but,  while  the  Argentine  winter  is  shorter 
and  milder  than  ours,  that  of  Siberia  in  some  parts  is  more 
severe. 

In  its  forests  Canada  is  unrivalled,  and  there  are  immense 
forest  tracts  still  unexplored.  It  is  proposed  that  a 
department  of  forestry  should  be  established  by  the  Cana- 
dian government  for  the  better  protection  and  development 
of  this  great  natural  source  of  wealth. 

The  great  viaduct  at  Lethbridge,  in  southern  British 
Columbia,  where  the  Canadian  Pacific  crosses  the  Belly 
River,  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  three  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  bridge  over 
the  Zambesi  River,  at  Victoria  Falls,  is  higher,  but  not 
so  long ;  the  Tay  bridge  is  twice  as  long,  but  only  fifty 
feet  above  the  tide. 

An  interesting  story  of  white  men  coming  in  a  "house 
from  the  sky,"  is  brought  from  the  far  north  by  a  re- 
turning missionary  priest,  who  had  heard  of  it  among  the 
Eskimos.  It  is  thought  that  this  house  may  have  been 
the  Andre  balloon,  of  which  nothing  was  known  after  it 
disappeared  from  view  at  Spitzbergen  some  years  ago. 

Tlie  results  of  the  London  conference  respecting  mari- 
time rules  of  war,  in  which  ten  leading  powers  took  part, 
are  now  made  public.  Among  the  things  settled  are  the 
rights  of  neutral  vessels,  the  laws  of  blockade,  and  what 
constitutes  contraband  of  war.  Disputes  are  to  be  settled 
by  the  International  prize  court  provided  for  by  the  last 
Hague   conference. 
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FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE    COMPANY 

Established  1819.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
A pplicotioiu  lor  Agencies  invited  jrom  Teachers.  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces 


Show    your     friends    this    copy    of 

The 
Educational 
Review 

Ask    them    to    subscribe    for    their 
home    paper.       It    will  help    them. 


The  great  gold  mines  of  the  Rand  district  in  South! 
Africa  are  said  to  have  readied  the  limit  of  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  output  is   beginning  to  decline. 

A  wind  turbine,  mounted  on  a  steel  tower,  is  in  success- 
ful operation  in  England,  supplying  a  farm  house  with 
light  and  power.  It  may  not  be  long  before  all  farm 
houses  can  be  so  supplied. 

The  United  States  and  Chile  have  agreed  to  refer  a 
long-standing  dispute  to  King  Edward  as  arbitrator.  The 
dispute  involves  certain  mining  rights  in  Chile. 

The  dryness  of  the  South  A.rican  climate  is  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  maize,  and  that  country  will  shortly  take- 
its  place  as  one  of  the  leading  grain  exporting  lands  of 
the  world. 

The  street  railway  fare  in  sonic  parts  of  England  is 
now  only  a  farthing;  and  the  farthing  coin,  which  had 
almost  gone  out  of  use,  will  thus  become  current  again. 

The  Danish  scientists,  to  whom  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook, 
the  American  explorer,  at  length  submitted  his  supposed 
pi  oofs  of  his  discovery  of  the  North  l'ole,  have  decided 
that  Dr.  Cook  has  failed  to  prove  his  claim.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  National  Geographical  Society  of  the  United 
States  has  decided  that  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary  has 
given  satis  actory  proofs  that  he  has  reached  that  spot. 
and  he  is  triumphantly  hailed  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
North   Pole,  while  Dr.  Cook   is  denounced  as  an  impostcr. 

How  Dr.  Cook's  description  of  the  place  happens  to 
agree  so  well  with  Commander  Peary's  is  something  yel 
to  be  explained.  Captain  Amundsen,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Cook,  says  that  if  he  is  a  swindler,  he 
must  have  changed  his  character  in  the  past  ten  years. 
Whether  either  of  the  hardy  explorers  really  reached  the 
Hole  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  as  they  took  no 
scientist   with   llieni   to  bring   back   records   worth   the   ri^k. 

The  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
will  contribute  funds  for  Captain  Scott's  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion. Conditions  at  the  South  Vole,  as  found  by  Sir  Ernest 
Shacklcton,  arc  more  favorable  to  scientific  exploration 
than  at  the  North  Pole;  as  there  is  a  land  surface  there. 
instead  of  a  frozen  sea. 

Next  to  the  reported  discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  the 
greatest  event  in  polar  exploration  last  year  was  Lieuten- 
ant ( now  Sir  Ernest  i  Shackleton's  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  reach  the  South  Pole,  an  account  of  which  has  just 
been  published  in  book  form  ( )n  the  <>th  of  January,  when 
within  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  Pole,  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  for  want  of  food,  and  face  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  long  return  journey.  They 
were   then   on   a   plateau   over   ten   thousand   feet   high — the 


highest  in  the  world — and  they  judged  that  the  Pole  itself 
lies  somewhere  on  this  plain.  Several  chains  of  mountains 
were  found;  and  on  the  plateau  there  were  traces  of  coal. 
The  book  is  full  of  interesting  descriptions  and  illustra- 
te ns,  and  includes  an  account  of  the  ascent  of  Mount 
L  rebus  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  party,  and  the 
valuable  scientific  results  of  the  expedition. 

The  Celtic  Association,  a  union  of  Irish,  Scotch,  Welch, 
Breton,  Manx  and  Cornish  folk  who  are  interested  in  the 
language  and  history  of  the  ancient  race,  will  hold  a 
congress  and  exhibition  at  Brussels  this  year,  which 
promises  to  be  an  important  meeting.  Excavations  at 
Tara,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Irish  kings,  will  by  that 
time  probably  have  brought  to  light  many  relics  of  the 
early  days. 

Neon,  a  newly  discovered  gas  in  our  atmosphere,  is 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the  aurora  borealis. 

Schools  have  been  established  in  every  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  under  teachers  who  have  studied  in  Japan, 
Europe  or  America.  Popular  education  is  a  strong  feature 
of  the  new  movement  in  China.  Among  the  latest  reforms 
proposed  by  the  Prince  Regent  is  said  to  be  the  adoption 
of  liuropean  costume  and  the  abolition  of  the  queue. 

A  Tennessee  inventor  claims  to  have  solved  the  secret 
of  perpetual  motion.  An  English  inventor,  though  he  does 
not  make  this  claim,  has  constructed  a  machine  that  works 
in  an  exhausted  glass  tube,  under  the  influence  of  a  frac- 
tion of  a  grain  of  radium,  which,  it  is  calculated,  will 
continue  to  give  out  sufficient  energy  to  keep  the  machine 
in   motion    lor   ten   thousand  years. 

It  is  expected  that  by  a  new  electrolytic  process  iron 
objects  can  be  made  by  iron  taken  directly  from  the  ore 
bed,   without  mining. 

Much  of  the  illuminating  power  used  in  lighting  our 
dwellings  i-.  wasted  by  the  use  of  wall  coverings  that 
absorb  light.  Someone  has  figured  out  that  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates  waste  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  this 
way.  A  clean  yellow  painted  wall  is  found  to  have  the 
greatest    reflecting    power. 

It  is  believed  that  trawl  fishing  in  deep  waters  would 
1  .■  profitable,  and  that  some  species  of  lish  not  now  used 
for  food  might  be  taken  in  that  way.  The  Norwegian 
government  has  sent  a  steamer  to  engage  in  deep-sea 
exploration  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  Faroes  with 
tin-  matter  in  view. 

The  success  of  turbine  steamers  is  assured.  Japan  has 
r.ow  the  fastest  steamship  on  the  Pacific.  It  use-,  turbine 
engines  and  oil  fuel,  and  has  a  speed  of  twenty-three 
knots  an  hour. 
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REVIEW'S    QUESTION    BOX. 

A  correspondent  asks  for  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  maple  leaf  as  Canada's  national  emblem.  The  follow- 
ing note  has  been  sent  us : 

The  French  Canadians  early  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  accustomed  to  extracting  the  sap  of  the 
maple  tree,  felt  very  kindly  towards  the  tree  itself. 
Early  French  travellers  among  the  Indians,  spoke 
of  maple  sugar  as  manna.  Perhaps  this  honest 
affection  for  the  maple  caused  the  habitans  to 
adopt  the  leaf  as  the  floral  emblem  of  the  Jean 
Baptiste  Society,  founded  in  1834.  On  the  monu- 
ment raised  to  Duverney,  the  founder  of  that  Anti- 
English  society,  is  sculptured  a  wreath  of  maple 
leaves.  After  the  rebellion  of  1837,  the  students  of 
history  and  literature  in  Upper  Canada,  in  a  time 
of  comparative  leisuie  and  peace  found  time  to 
cast  about  for  an  emblem  like  the  rose,  shamrock, 
thistle  and  lily,  and  thought  they  showed  both  good 
taste  and  astuteness  in  seizing  upon  the  maple  leaf. 
A  work  of  Canadian  miscellany  of  several  volumes 
published  at  Toronto,  in  1847,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
McCaul,  flames  with  the  maple  leaf.  Its  title  is 
''  Maple  Leaves."  Scrolls  of  maple  leaves  adorn 
the  cover,  there  is  a  graceful  reference  to  the  maple 
leaf  as  Canada's  emblem  in  the  preface,  and  the 
third  volume  contains  the  following  verse : 

Hurrah   for  the  leaf,  the   Maple  Leaf ! 

Up,  Foresters,  heart  and  hand, 

High  in  Heaven's  free  air  waves  your  emblem  fair, 

The  pride  of  the  forest  land. 
The  College  of  Heralds  in  preparing  the  arms  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  blazoned  the  maple  leaf 
on  those  of  both  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

It  is  said  that  the  wearing  of  the  maple  leaf  on 
an  "  occasion  "  was  first  noticed  in  Toronto  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (King 
Edward)   in   i860.  , 


Another  correspondent  asks  a  question  relative  to  the 
title  of  Queen,  as  borne  by  the  wife  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. He  says:  "1  claim  that  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  England  does  not  take  the  title  of  Queen  by 
right  of  marriage.  ,  ,  ,  I  do  not  remember  that  the 
wives  of  any  of  the  Kings  were  called  Queens." 

The  Century  Dictionary  gives  as  the  first  mean- 
ing of  "  Queen.'" — "  The  Consort  of  a  King." 
Blackstone,  the  great  legal  authority,  says :  "  The 
Queen  of  England  is  either  queen-regnant,  queen- 
consort,  or  queen-dowager.  A  queen-consort,  (as 
regards  taxation  )  in  all  cases  where  the  law  does 
not  declare  her  exempt,  is  upon  the  same  footing 


with  other  subjects  of  the  King.  In  point  of  secur- 
ity of  life  and  person,  she  is  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  King.  '  It  is  equally  treason  to  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lady  the  King's  com- 
panion as  of  the  King  himself  ". 

Notes  and  Queries,  Series  8,  vol.  I.,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note :  "  The  Queens  Consort  of  England, 
commencing  with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  ending  with  Adelaide 
of  Saxe-Meningen,  wife  of  William  IV,  number 
thirty-five  in  all." 

Queen  Alexandra,  then,  makes  the  thirty-sixth 
in  the  line,  all  of  whom  had  the  right  to  the  title  of 
Queen,  and  most  of  whom  were  crowned.  As  to 
the  wives  of  Henry  VIII,  to  whom  our  correspond- 
ent refers,  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn 
were  anointed  and  crowned.  So  careful  was  the 
King,  we  are  told,  to  have  all  honour  done  to 
Queen  Ann,  that  he  did  not  appear  by  her  side  on 
her  coronation  day,  that  she  alone  might  be  the 
recipient  of  honours.  Jane  Seymour  was  "  formally 
introduced  as  queen,  on  May  29th  or  30th.  1536." 
The  date  for  her  coronation  was  set,  but  deferred 
on  account  of  her  health,  and  she  died  during  her 
confinement  (she  was  not  "put  to  death")  with- 
out having  been  crowned.  There  are  extant  two 
documents  signed  by  her  "  Jane  the  Quene." 
Catherine  Howard  and  Catherine  Parr  appear  not 
to  have  been  crowned,  but  they  had  "  the  name  and 
dignity  of  Queen."  The  latter  acted  as  regent  dur- 
ing the  King's  absence  in  France,  signing  herself. 
"Kateryn  the  Quene  Regente."  As  for  the  wives 
of  the  Kings  not  being  called  "  Queen  "  in  English 
histories,  that  is  largely  a  matter  of  their  respective 
importance.  Some  queens  are  rarely  mentioned  at 
all ;  but  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  names  of  Queen 
Philippa,  Queen  Charlotte  and  Queen  Caroline,  and 
there  are  doubtless  people  living  who  can  remember 
hearing  Queen  Adelaide  prayed  for  in  church,  as 
we  now  pray  for  our  gracious  Queen  Alexandra. 


C.   Z.   E. — Can  you.  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  tell 
mi-  where   I   will  lind  a  poem  in  which  this  line  occurs: 
"It  was  Horace,  he  who  won  the  College  Cup." 
It  is  a  temperance  poem. 


E.  J.  M.— Would  you  kindly  publish  in  the  Review  the 
names  of  the  members  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier? 

Prime  Minister — The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  C. 
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Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce — The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Richard  J.  Cartwright.  G.  C.  M.  C...  P.  C. 

Secretary  of  State — Hon.  Chas.  Murphy. 

Minister  of  Justice — Hon.  A.  I!.  Aylesworth, 
K.  C. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries — Hon.  Louis 
P.  Brodeur. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence — Hon.  Sir  Fred- 
erick \V.  Borden,  K.  C.  M.  G. 

Postmaster  General — Hon.  Rudolphe  Lemieux, 
K.  C. 

Minister  of  -Labour — Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King. 

Minister  of  Agriculture — Hon.  Sydney  A  Fisher. 
B.  A. 

Minister  of  Public  Works — Hon.  Wm.  Pugsley. 
D.  C.  L. 

Minister  of  Finance — Hon.  William  S.   Fielding. 

Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals — Hon.  George 
P.  Graham. 

Minister  of  Interior  and  Superintendent  General 
of  Indian  Affairs — Hon.  Frank  Oliver. 

Minister  of  Customs — Hon.  William  Peterson. 

Minister  of  Inland  Revenue — Hon.  W.  Temple- 
man. 

Not  in  the  Cabinet:  Solicitor  General  of  Canada 
— Hon  Jacques  Bureau. 


Inquirer:  Henry  Frowde.  Oxford  University 
Press,  Amen  Corner.  London,  F.  C.  is  the  publisher 
of  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  and  Selected  Fng- 
lish  Essays,  price,  one  shilling  net.  Every  l>ook 
from  the  Clarendon  press  is  well  l>ound.  well 
printed  and  on  good  quality  of  paper. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

The  Executive  of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Association 
of  Prince  Edward  Is'nnd  is  petitioning  the  legislature  < > f 
that  province  i<>  provide  or  the  letter  training  of  tcach- 
-  rs  and  pupils  in  subjects  lien  ring  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

Rev.  Dr.  Trotter,  formerly  president  of  Acadia  college, 
has  heen  appointed  professor  of  homilectics  and  systematic 
theology  in  McMaster  L'nivcrsity,  Toronto. 

Physical  and  military  training  will  l>c  taught  in  the 
Kings  county,  N.  S.,  Academy,  this  winter  by  an  instruc- 
tor from  the  military  headquarters  at  Halifax,  if  nego- 
tiations now  in  progress  are  satisfactorily  comp'ctcd.  This 
will  enable  students  who  intend  to  teach  to  obtain  the 
certificate  which  is  now  necessary  for  all  who  seek  a  license 
higher  than  third  class,  and  will  save  them  the  expense 
of  a  three  weeks'  course  at  Truro  next  summer. — Kent- 
t  ille  Advertiser. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  May  McDonald  as  a  teacher  in 


the  Chatham  public  schools  has  been  accepted.  Miss  Mc- 
Donald is  one  of  Chatham's  best  teachers,  and  has  been 
a  favorite  with  pupils,  trustees  and  parents.  If  she  is 
taking  a  class  of  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  find 
it  prompt,  agreeable  and  —  obedient.  —  Chatham,  N.  B., 
U  arid. 

Writing  to  the  Port  Hood  Greetings,  a  former  Nova 
Scotia  minister,  Rev.  R.  S.  Stevens,  has  the  following  re- 
ference to  a  brother  of  Dr.  A.  D.  Smith  of  Mount  Allison : 
"At  Moosomin  is  Mr.  E.  B.  Smith,  formerly  principal  of 
the  Port  Hood  Academy,  but  now  principal  of  a  splendid 
provincial  institute.  He  is  doing  excellent  work.  He  is 
a  good  contribution  to  western  citizenship. — Sackville  Tri- 
bune. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  of  the  Sackville  high  school,  has 
taken  up  special  work  in  manual  training  at  the  Normal 
School  at   Fredericton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Boulden,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  the  beloved  president 
of  Kings  College,  Windsor,  died  on  the  9th  December, 
after  a  long  illness.  He  had  been  president  of  Kings  for 
nearly  four  years,  and  during  that  time  had  greatly  endear- 
ed himself  to  the  students  and  friends  of  the  institution. 
His  last  message  to  the  young  men  of  Kings  was:  "Be 
strong:  live  clean  lives."  The  writer  well  remembers  when 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Boulden  returned  from 
the  hospital  at  Montreal,  his  devoted  students  gathered 
around  him  and  bore  him  to  his  home,  hoping  that  he 
had  been  cured  of  his  disease.  Dr.  Boulden  was  born  in 
England  in  1858,  and  he  first  came  to  Canada  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  His  excellent  work  in  Kings  revived  the 
o'ul  college,  and  tended  to  give  it  a  foremost  place  in 
educational   work  in  the    Maritime   Provinces. 

The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick  will  meet 
in  St.  John  on  the  last  three  days  of  June  next. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hartman,  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  ethics  at  Acadia  University,  has 
resigned.  It  is  expected  that  ins  subjects  will  be  taken 
by  President  Cuttcn,  who  will  begin  his  duties  in  February. 

Mr.  H.  !•'.  Perkins.  Ph.  I!.,  who  has  been  principal  of 
the  Prince  Albeit.  Sask.,  school  of  three  departments,  for 
more  than  two  years,  is  well  known  in  New  Brunswick 
.'is  a  success  ul  teacher.  Last  year  over  eighty  per  cent, 
of  bis  class  passed  the  high  school  entrance  examination 
11 '   July. 


RECENT    BOOKS. 

Weming  fur  Little  Children  is  a  happily  conceived  and 
useful  book  for  those  teachers  who  would  adopt  some  in- 
expensive oini  of  manual  training  for  the  lower  grades 
"I  schools.  The  book  is  clearly  illustrated,  well  printed 
and  bound.  Price  is.  Ceo.  Phi'ip  &  Son,  3.2  Fleet  Street, 
London 

Tales  of  Wonder  and  Talk-Stories  are  two  little  paper 
covered  books  in  "Black's  Supplementary  Readers."  The 
first  contains  stories  selected  from  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book  and  Tanglcwood  Tales,  and  the  latter  from  Grimm's 
Fairy  Tales.  These  are  favourite  stories,  perhaps  more 
■'ascinating  than  those  now  prepared  for  children.  Price 
6d.  each.     Adam  and  Chas.   Li  ack,  Soho  Square,  London. 
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N.  B.  School  Calendar,  1910. 


March  24th — Schools  Close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

March  30th — Schools  open  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

May  18th — Loyalist  Day,  (Holiday  in  St. 
John  City.) 

May  24th — Victoria  Day. 

May  25th — Examinations  for  Teachers' 
License,  (French  Department.) 

May  31st — Last  day  on  which  Inspectors 
are  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  Departmental  Examina- 
tions. 

June  10th — Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th — Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

June  18th — Annual  School  Meetings. 

June  30th — Schools  close  for  the  Year. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS. 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


E,  N.  MOYER  CO., 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


LIMITED. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  :f  Toronto.   London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  ling 
Incorporated  1S51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,0007)00.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  H.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


THE  USE  AND  SALUTATION  OF 
SCHOOL  FLAGS. 

(Approved    by    The   Board   of  Education.) 

(a)     The  use  of  the  flag: — 

(1)  That  the  flag  be  displayed  over 
the  school  building  throughout  the  day 
(except  in  case  of  a  severe  storm)  on: 
Dominion  Day,  July  1st;  Labor  Day> 
First  Monday  in  September;  The  King's 
Birthday,  November  9th;  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  March  17th;  St.  George's  Day, 
April  23rd;  St.  Andrew's  Day,  November 
30th;  Victoria  Day,  May  24th;  Empire 
Day. 

On  any  day  specially  proclaimed  by 
authority  as  a  day  of  national  rejoicing. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  Landing  of 
the  Loyalists  in  St.  John,  or  in  any  town, 
parish,  or  district  where  that  event  is 
celebrated. 

(2)  To  be  raised  during  school  hours, 
or  displayed  in  the  school  room:  On 
the  first  day  of  each  school  term ;  on 
public  examination  day;  on  Arbor  Day, 
and  other  school  festivals. 

(3)  To  be  raised  at  play  hour,  by  the 
pupils,  and  remain  flying  until  close  of 
session:  On  any  day  after  the  first  day 
of  the  term  when  every  pupil  enrolled 
is  present ;  on  the  occasion  of  an  official 
visit  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  or 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, or  the  Inspector. 

(4)  To  fly  during  school  hours  in  fair 
weather  on  the  anniversary  of  battles  in 
which    British    or    Canadian    forces    were 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province  Points 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


CANADIAN 


BETWEEN 


MONTREALMANCOUVER 


"  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  m.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coach' 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


victorious  in  the  defence  of  Canadian 
territory,  such  as  the  repulse  of  Arnold  at 
Quebec,  the  battles  of  Queenston  Heights, 
Stony  Creek,  Chrysler's  Farm,  Chateau- 
guay,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Ridgeway. 

(5)  To  fly  at  half-mast:  On  receipt  of 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Sovereign  or  an 
Heir  to  the  Throne;  on  the  deatli  or 
burial  of  a  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province,  or 
Premier  of  the  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Government;  during  the  funeral  of  the 
Warden  of  the  county,  the  Mayor  of  the 
town,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  t 
Trustees,   or  any   member   of   the   school. 

(6)  With  the  approval  of  the  School  j 
Trustees,  to  be  placed  at  half-mast  as  a 
token  of  sympathy:     Upon  the  death  of 
the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  any 
people  with  whom  our  country  is  at  peace. 

(b)  Salutation  of  the  Flag: 
(1)  The  pupils  being  assembled  in  the 
school  room  or  school  yard,  the  flag  to 
be  held  aloft  by  the  teacher  or  senior 
pupil  in  a  prominent  position,  the  mili- 
tary salute  shall  be  given  (bring  the  right 
hand,  palm  to  the  front,  smartly  to  the 
right  side  of  the  forehead,  the  elbow  kept 
well  back,  eyes  looking  to  the  flag,  then 
all  drop  t he  arms  together)  and  the  pupils 
shall  repeat  "Emblem  of  Liberty,  Truth 
and  Justice — FMag  of  my  Country,  to 
thee  I  bow"  (all  bow  to  the  flag).  Then 
the  National  Anthem  shall  be  sung.  In 
fine  weather  where  there  are  suitable 
school  grounds,  the  flag  may  be  saluted 
when  being  hoisted. 

It    is    recommended    that    where    new 


flags  are  required,   that   the  Union  Jack 
shall  lie  procured. 

That  the  flag  shall  be  saluted  at  least 
once  a  week. 

High  School  Literature  Course. 
(Beginning    July     1st,  1910.) 

Grade  IN. — Gray's  and  Cowper's  poems 
(omitting  critical  study  of  the  "Task"); 
Tom  Brown's  School'  Days  at  Rugby, 
(Hughes). 

Grade  N. — Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 
urv,  Book  IV.;  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Clive;  Quentin  Durward  (Scott). 

Grade  N I. —Shakespeare's  "As  Vou 
Like  It";  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury, 
Book  II.  (omitting  Lycidas,  L'Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso);  Addison's  de  Coverly 
Papers;    Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Theme   and   Essay   work   in   all  grades 

Nearly  all  the  above  literature  may  be 
obtained  in  MacMillan's  Pocket  Classics 
Series,  price  twenty -five  cents,  with  notes. 

Historv  Course  for  High  Schools. 
(To  take  effect   July    1st,    1910.) 

Grade  IN.— Modern— (special  oral  lec- 
tures upon  Constitutional  History  of 
Great  Britain  and  Canada). 

Grade  N. — Mediaeval. 

Grade  NI. — Ancient. 

Text- -Myers'  General  Historv. 

\V.  S.  CARTER, 
Chief  Supt.  Education. 

F'ton,  N.  B.,  Jan.  ,".,  1910 
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Raffia  and  Reeds 

These  materials  are  being  used  more 
extensively  than  ever  before.  Our  busi- 
ness for  these  lines  has  increased  remark- 
ably. This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  carry  a  large  supply  of  No.  1 
quality  Raffia,  selected  stock,  both  plain 
and  colored.  Eight  colors  to  choose  from, 
all  clean  and  bright.  Our  Reeds  are  of 
best  quality.  Put  up  in  'i  lb.  and  1  lb. 
bundles.     Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toronto. 


RAFFIA,  Plain 
Colored 


Per  lb.  $  .25 
.50 


REEDS 


-No.  t,  Fine 
"         No.  2,  Medium 
"         No  3,  Medium  Coarse 

"  No.  4,  Coarse  

"         No.  5,  Coarse  for  Frames 

"         No.6,  Coarse  for  Frames   

Card  Board  Raffia  Frames  (two  parts) 


1.00 
.85 
.70 
.60 
.55 
.50 
Per  doz.  .15 

Postage,   .04 
Write  for.  Price  List  of  Basketry  and  Construction  Work  Books  and  Supplies. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF  BOOKS 

The  Standard  Note  Books  for  Canadian  Schools 

THE  SERIES  INCLUDES: 
THE  COLLEGIATE  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK,  THE  COLLEGIATE  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  BOOK-KEEPING  PORTFOLIO.      THE  COLLEGIATE  NATURE  STUDY  PORTFOLIO. 
THE  COLLEGIATE  COMPOSITION  BOOK,  THE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTE  BOOK 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISES. 


Hundreds  of  Schools  are  now  using  our  Honks. 

That  they  give  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  tlie  many  enthusiastic  testi- 
monials we  receive,  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

They  are  not  an  experiment,  but  after  over  six  years  of  use,  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 

Highly  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  educationalists. 

Arrange  for  their  introduction  in  your  classes  in  January. 


For  Full  Particulars  Address 


A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,       The  Chas.  Chapman  Co.. 

Halifax,  Wholesale  Agents.  London,  Canada. 


Concerning  his  early  education,  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  makes  an  interesting  confession.  It 
cost  his  father  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  attended  a  free  school.  Rut  the  mathematics 
were  taught  by  masters  who  had  never  studied  the 
subject.  "  Consequently,"  says  the  bishop,  "  when 
I  could  not  understand  a  rule  T  went  to  the  master 
and  asked  him  to  explain  it  to  me,  and  I  remember 
to  this  day  how  he  put  on  his  black  cap  and  his 
blackest  frown,  and  said,  'Can  Knox  read?'  T 
trembled  and  said,  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  Then,'  said  the 
master,  '  let  him  read  the  rule.'  T  proceeded  to  read 
it  aloud  to  the  whole  class,  and  then  he  said,  '  Let 
Knox  go  and  do  the  rtire.'  That  was  all  the 
explanation  I  got,  and  that  led  to  a  certain 
originality  in  my  mathematics  which,    T   am   sorry 


to    say,    has    not     been     appreciated    by    eminent 
mathematicians." 


An  enterprising  Scotch  liquor  dealer  offered  a  prize  for 
tlie  best  answer  to  a  conundrum  :  "Why  is  my  whisky  like 
the  bridge  of  Ayr?"  A  boy  sent  in,  "Because  it  leads  to 
the  poorhouse,"  and  the  unprejudiced  umpires  gave  him 
tlie  prize.  With  even  readier  wit  a  Yankee  saw  the  con- 
nection in  a  kindred  case. 

At  a  certain  railway  station  an  anxious  man  came  to  the 
door  of  the  baggage-car,  and  said,  "Is  there  anything  for 
me?" 

After  some  search  among  Ikixcs  and  trunks,  the  bag- 
gagc-mastcr  dragged  out  a  demi-john  of  whisky. 

"Anything  more?"  asked  the  man. 

"Yes,"  said  the  baggage-man,  "here's  a  gravestone. 
There's  no  name  on  it,  but  it  ought  to  go  with  that  liquor." 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating:  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

S.  KERR 
&.  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's    Hall. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  I. ifk  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  lift-,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  h'irs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Lif?  Association. 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOII.V.TV.  B. 


W  fe(!*^HALFT0ML 

lyM^fZiNC  Etching. 
?Sf5eCTO0TYPiriG.  5t.John.N.B. 


Everything 

that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  C0\,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS.  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SAINT  JOHN.  N-    B. 


EDGEHILL, 


CHURCH  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

lNCO:»POKAT!CO    1S»{. 


WINDSOR.  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Bishop  ot  Nova  Scotia,  Chairman  Board  of  Trustees  ex  officio.   The  Bishop  of   Frederictou 
member  of  Board  of    Trustees 

Lady  Principal,  Miss  (Jena  Smith  flat.-  lady  Principal  of  King's  Hall,  Compton,  P.  Q  ),  formerly 
Headmistress  of  St.  Stephen's  High  School  Windsor.  England,  assisted  by  Eleven  Resident 
Experienced  Mistresses  Irom  England,  thve  of  whom  are  specialists  in  the  Music  and  Arts 
Departments!    Housekeeper.  Matron  and   Nurse. 

Extensive  Buildings,  with  capacity  for  too  Residents  ;  ttcated  by  Hot  Water;  Lighted  by  Elec 
tricity.  Grounds  covering  eight  acres,  with  Lawns  for  Tennis,  Croquet,  Basket  Ball,  Hockey,  etc 
School   Dairy  and    Laundry. 

Preparation  for  the  Universities  For  Calendar  apply  to    Rbv.  H.  A.  Harley.  II.  A 
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each  month,  except  July.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  Tear  ; 
single  numbers,  ten  cents.  Postage  is  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  and 
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piration of  the  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent. 
Otherwise  It  Is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription 
Is  desired.  It  Is  Important  that  subscribers  attend  to  this  In 
order  that  loas  and  misunderstanding  may  be  avoided. 

The  number  accompanying  each  address  tells  to  what  date  the 
subscription   Is  paid.     Thus   "  27     "   shows  that  the  subscription 
Is  paid  to   February  1,  1910. 
Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


The    -March    Review    will    Ik-  a  Bird  and  Arbor 
Day  number.     The   April  will  be  an  Empire  Day 

number.  These  are  published  a  month  earlier  than 
in  former  years  so  that  the  material  may  reach 
teachers  in  ample  time  to  be  made  use  of  in  pre- 
paring for  these  important  school  festivals. 


About  the  20th  of  January  a  large  comet  suddenly 
appeared  unheralded  in  the  evening  sky  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  planet  Venus.     Some  thought 


it  was  Halley's  comet,  which,  however,  is  not  due 
■until  May;  and  this  was  more  brilliant  than 
Halley's.  The  clouded  skies  of  the  past  two 
weeks  have  prevented  a  clear  view  of  this  remark- 
able visitor,  except  at  intervals,  and  already  its 
brilliance  has  begun  to  fade.  It  is  known  as  the 
A  1910  comet,  but  very  little  information  has  been 
given  by  the  astronomers  regarding  its  sudden 
appearance,  where  it  came  or  whither  it  is  going. 


The  Review  is  glad  to  learn  that  a  paragraph 
published  in  its  December  number  relative  to  a 
supposed  case  of  cruelty  to  a  pupil  in  a  Queens 
County,  X.  B.  school  is  contradicted.  No  names 
were  published  in  the  Review,  but  the  teacher  who 
was  represented  as  cruelly  punishing  a  pupil 
declares  that  the  charge  was  utterly  without 
foundation. 


By  the  death  of  Dr.  Jas.  Hannay,  New  Bruns- 
wick loses  one  of  its  most  gifted  authors.  He  was 
lx>rn  at  Richibucto,  Kent  County,  in  April,  1842. 
His  literary  ability  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
during  his  busy  life  time  the  products  of  his  pen 
were  varied  and  numerous.  His  History  of  Acadia, 
written  thirty  years  ago,  is  a  book  that  still  finds 
many  readers  on  account  of  its  easy  and  fascinating 
style.  His  History  of  New  Brunswick,  published 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  is  a  very  complete 
record  of  events  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  present.  As  a  poet.  Dr.  Hannay  will  be  best 
remembered  by  his  Ballads  of  Acadia,  written  when 
he  was  cpiite  young  and  recently  published  in  book 
form.  He  was  a  contributor  to  many  periodicals, 
and  during  his  life  time  was  connected  with  many 
leading  newspapers,  both  as  editor  and  leading 
writer.  His  many  contributions  to  historical  litera- 
ture and  his  clear  outspoken  views  on  questions  of 
the  day  gave  him  a  prominent  place  among  the 
writers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
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The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  will  meet  at 
Fredericton,  February  23  and  24,  when  lumbermen 
and  forestry  experts  from  different  portions  of  the 
Dominion  will  confer  upon  the  best  means  of 
preserving  our  forests  and  increasing  this  valuable 
asset  of  the  country. 


Dr.  Cutten  the  new  president  of  Acadia  Uni- 
versity assumed  the  duties  of  that  office  on  Febru- 
ary 1st.  Scholar  and  athlete,  he  will  insist  that  the 
college  boys  shall  show  a  good  average  in  their 
studies  before  they  play  on  any  college  athletic 
team. 


Pretty  calendars  have  been  received  from  Messrs. 
J.  &.  A.  McMillan,  St.  John,  and  from  the  Canadian 
Office  and  School  Furniture  Company,  Preston, 
Ontario. 


With  seventeen  scholarships  as  prizes  and  such  an 
ideal  location  as  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  for  nature  stu- 
dents, the  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
for  1910  should  be  the  best  yet. 


of  the  province  but  is  becoming  every  year  in  closer 
touch  with  its  teachers.  The  Chief  Superintendent 
of  schools,  the  head  of  the  Normal  School,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  leading  teachers  throughout 
the  province,  are  graduates.  So  are  many  promi- 
nent teachers  and  those  filling  other  responsible 
educational  positions  in  Western  Canada.  Its 
graduates  occupy  chairs  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  University  is  a  graduate  and  so  are  many  of  the 
teachers  associated  with  him.  In  public  life,  also, 
and  in  industrial  progress  the  University  is  a  large 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

Ambitious  students,  when  they  leave  the  normal 
school  and  begin  their  work  in  teaching,  look  to  the 
University  for  that  higher  training  and  scholarship 
which  will  fit  them  for  greater  efficiency  and  a 
larger  outlook  on  the  world.  It  is  an  encouraging 
sign  to  see  teachers  eager  for  the  fuller  equipment 
and  culture  which  the  university  can  give.  Such 
an  influence  on  communities  and  on  the  boys  and 
girls  of  our  schools  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick. 

Few  colleges  or  universities  can  boast  of  a  more 
beautiful  site  than  that  occupied  by  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick.  Adjoining  the  city  of  Fred- 
ericton, and  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  broad  valley  of  the  St.  John  and 
the  many  picturesque  natural  features  which  dis- 
tinguish that  noble  river,  it  is  truly  an  ideal  site  for 
an  educational  institution ;  and  there  are  few 
students  who  are  not  influenced  by  the  natural 
beauty  of  their  surroundings. 

Because  of  its  traditions  and  the  measure  of  its 
accomplishment  in  the  past  the  older  graduates  of 
the  University  hold  it  in  affectionate  remembrance. 
Its  more  recent  graduates  and  those  students  now 
within  its  walls,  a  steadily  increasing  number,  are 
proud  of  the  progress  it  has  made  and  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  still  greater  improvements  in  the 
future. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  teachers  of  the 
Province  are  availing  themselves  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  former  years  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  University.  This  is  a  recognition 
that  it  is  not  only  the   head  of  the  school   system 


The  Teaching  of   History. 

In  the  teaching  of  history  much  improvement 
might  be  made  if  teachers  devoted  more  of  their 
leisure  moments  to  a  study  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. Not  only  is  a  wider  reading  than  the  ordinary 
text  books  afford  desirable,  but  there  should  be 
better  methods  of  presenting  it.  There  is  yet  in 
many  schools  too  much  attention  given  to  memoriz- 
ing the  matter  of  the  text  book.  The  pupils  then 
recite  the  lesson  instead  of  discussing  it  intelligently 
with  the  teacher;  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  history 
lesson  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  pupil  himself 
is  too  often  lost  sight  of;  his  interest  in  the  subject 
is  not  aroused. 

In  a  paper  read  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  teachers' 
institute,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stuart,  of  Douglastown.  N.  B., 
outlined  an  excellent  course,  designed  to  show  some 
of  the  purposes  of  history  as  a  subject  of  training 
for  life  and  citizenship.  The  child's  interest,  he 
thought,  should  be  early  aroused  in  the  life  and 
action  about  him.  When  he  is  five  or  six  years  of 
age  he  already  knows  much  of  himself,  his  family 
and  other  families  in  the  neighborhood.  With  this 
as  a  foundation,  his  interest  can  be  gradually 
extended,  by  story  and  oral  description,  to  take  in 
other  places  near  him,  and  finally  include  a  tolerably 
clear    view    of    his    own    province,    the    aborigines. 
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early  settlers,  and  present  day  people,  with  con- 
trasts on  the  mode  of  life,  customs,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.  Thus  history  and  geogra- 
phy may  he  correlated,  and  hoth  should  hegin  at 
home  by  keeping  alive  the  interest  that  every  child 
feels  in  his  native  place  and  whatever  pertains  to 
it.  Then  may  come  the  wider  outlook  on  Canada, 
on  the  home  land  and  other  countries  of  the  world. 
All  teachers  have  it  in  their  power  to  present 
broad,  entertaining  sketches  of  history  and  story 
like  this.  When  the  study  of  the  text  book  is 
finally  taken  up,  the  children's  interest  has  been 
aroused,  and  they  have  an  insatiable  desire  to  know- 
more, — of  themselves,  of  their  country  and  of  the 
world.  It  is  well  if  the  teacher  can  keep  up  the 
interest  which  the  primary  teacher  has  aroused 
and  not  stifle  it  with  merely  memorizing  pages  and 
dates. 


Plan  to  Restore  a  Bird. 

Readers  of  the  Review  will  be  interested  in  the 
article  on  another  page  concerning  a  bird  once  very 
common  in  this  part  of  America,  and  the  efforts 
now  being  made  to  re-discover  it.  <  ircat  flocks  of 
the  Wild  or  Passenger  Pigeon,  alxmt  forty  years 
ago,  were  to  be  seen  in  these  provinces,  and  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  this  beautiful  bird  has 
made  less  the  charms  of  our  groves  and  woodlands. 
Mr.  Lochhead  clearly  points  out  the  cause  of  its 
wholesale  and  wanton  destruction.  So  thoroughly 
has  it  disappeared  that  scarcely  a  trace  has  been 
seen  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  more.  If  a  lew 
stragglers  still  come  here  to  breed — for  it  is  a 
migrating  bird — they  have  eluded  observation.  The 
last  authentic  appearance  in  this  region,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  that  recorded  at  Dexter,  Maine, 
August  16,  [896,  in  Knight's  "  I'.irds  of  Maine." 
Dr.  VV.  E.  Mclntyre  of  St.  John,  who  was  familiar 
with  the  birds  in  his  boyhood,  claim-,  to  have  seen 
one  last  autumn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Musquash, 
X.  I!. 

The  prize  of  $300,  with  the  supplementary  local 
rewards  that  may  be  offered  by  those  interested  in 
the  re-discovery  of  this  bird,  should  stimulate  a 
thorough  search  of  our  woods  where  it  was  form- 
erly so  abundant.  Teachers  can  help  along  this 
good  work  by  making  known  to  the  sharp-eyed 
boys  and  girls  what  is  given  in  this  month's 
Review,    and    what    may    be    gathered    about    the 


appearance  and  habits  of  the  bird  from  old  resi- 
dents. It  should  be  remembered  that,  owing  to 
persecution,  the  wild  pigeons  have  changed  their 
habits.  They  no  longer  breed  in  colonies  but  in 
isolated  pairs. 

A  prize  that  will  largely  help  to  put  a  boy  or  girl 
through  college  or  to  make  a  start  in  life  is  worth 
trying  for.  If  it  is  not  won,  there  will  remain  the 
joy  and  excitement  of  quest,  the  rebounding  health 
from  long  rambles  through  the  woods,  and  the 
knowledge  of  some  of  nature's  mysteries.  These 
will  remain  as  a  life-long  possession. 

To  help  those  interested  in  the  search,  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Passenger  or  Wild  Pigeon 
1  Ectopistes  migratorius,  Linn. )  is  taken  from 
Knight's  "The  Birds  of  Maine:" 

Plumage  of  adult  male :  above  bluish  slate  colour  with 
metallic  reflections  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck; 
middle  of  back  tinged  with  olive  brown  ;  inner  tail  feathers 
fuscous,  the  outer  blackish  at  base  ranging  into  slaty  blue 
outward,  with  broad  whitish  tips;  lower  belly  white;  rest 
of  under  parts  delicate  vinaceous.  Plumage  of  adult  female: 
differs  from  that  of  the  male  in  the  head  being  light  drab, 
with  scarcely  any  bluish  tinge  to  the  occiput;  the  upper 
parts  more  olive  brown  and  tar  less  metallic;  breast  pale, 
grayish  brown.  Immature  plumage:  differs  from  the 
fen  ale  in  the  feathers  of  the  bead,  neck,  scapulars,  wing 
coverts  and  dust  being  slight  1}  tipped  with  whitish.  Wing 
8  to  8.5  inches. 

The  same  author  has  the  following  about  the 
nesting  and  other  habits  of  the  bird: 

The  birds  formerly  nested  by  hundreds  in  hardwood 
growth,  placing  their  nests  by  scores  in  the  trees.  The  nests 
wert  very  fragile  and  composed  of  sticks  arranged  to  make 
a  mere  platform  through  which  the  eggs  could  be  seen  from 
below.  One  or  two  pure  white  eggs  were  laid  which  mea- 
sured 1.47x1.09  inches.  Hoth  birds  were  said  to  assist  in 
building  the  nest  and  incubating  and  caring  for  the  young. 
The  old  settlers  said  that  their  notes  were  a  "coo-coo," 
similar  to  but  shorter  and  quicker  than  the  notes  of  the 
common  Domestic  Dove,  while  they  also  had  a  call-note 
much    like   "see-see-see." 

Their   food   was   largely  beech-nuts   and   acorns    (the  so- 
called    "mast"),   also   berries,   cherries   and    insects. 
Xetted    by   the   million,   met   by   destructive   men   at    every 
feeding  and  breeding  place,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  count- 
less millions  of  the  past  are  with  us  no  longer? 


The  Study  of  English. 

A  prominent  teacher  of  a  Maritime  Province 
educational  institution  urges  the  Review  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  right  methods  in  teaching 
Knglish.  especially  front  grade  eight  onward.  Me 
says:  "  If  the  attainments  of  our  students  (and 
they    are    not     dullards    nor    incapables)     in     the 
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knowledge  of  English,  both  in  writing  and  apprecia- 
tion of  literature,  is  any  illustration  of  public 
school  work  in  this  field  then  something  needs  to 
be  done  and  quickly." 

One  feels  there  is  some  truth  in  the  criticism  of 
our  correspondent.  The  study  of  English  in  our 
advanced  and  high  schools  is  not  sufficiently  serious 
nor  pursued  with  that  thoroughness  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands.  Very  few  of  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  go  out  with  the  ability 
to  express  themselves  correctly  either  in  speaking 
or  writing  their  own  language,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  taste  for  and  discernment  of  what  is  excellent 
in  English  literature.  It  is  not  wise  to  smooth  over 
these  imperfections.  They  exist.  In  the  majority 
of  our  primary  schools  there  is  a  fairly  good 
attempt  made  to  lay  a  foundation  in  English,  but 
there  is  failure  in  the  higher  grades.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  too  many  studies,  to  lack  of  interest,  or  to 
imperfect  instruction  cannot  be  fairly  estimated 
without  a  thorough  test.  It  is  important  that  such 
a  test  be  made. 


The   February   Supplement. 

In  the  picture  this  month,  Milton  in  his  blindness 
is  represented  dictating  "  Paradise  Lost  "  to  his 
daughters.  Anxiety  mingled  with  discomfort  is 
plainly  seen  on  the  children's  faces.  Perhaps  they 
are  kept  too  long  at  such  tasks,  or  they  do  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  what  they  are  writing. 
There  is  an  evident  lack  of  sympathy  between  them. 
Milton  although  of  a  noble  disposition,  became 
severe  and  overbearing  in  his  own  household  in 
later  life.  Perhaps  there  was  some  excuse  for  him. 
While  his  intellectual  powers  were  at  their  highest, 
blindness  and  a  suffering  body  made  the  task  of 
composing  his  greatest  work  not  a  happy  one  for 
him  or  his  children. 

The  painting  is  by  Mihaly  Munkacsy  (Moon- 
kaat'-see),  a  distinguished  Hungarian  artist,  and  is 
one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Lenox  Library,  New 
York. 

Wooden   Bridges. 

In  a  country  where  wood  is  abundant  its  employ- 
ment in  all  possible  utilities  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
classes  are  deeply  concerned.  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner, 
director  of  manual  training  in  New  Brunswick,  has 
a  suggestive  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
American     Carpenter    and     Builder,     showing    the 


advantages  of  wood  over  steel  for  certain  kinds  of 
bridges,  not  of  the  largest  size.  He  points  out  that 
many  good  examples  of  wooden  bridges  still  re- 
main in  New  Brunswick  to  attest  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  the  bridge  carpenters  of  a  generation 
or  so  ago.  Then,  all  bridges  were  built  of  wood; 
but  steel  had  largely  taken  its  place,  until  within  a 
few  past  years.  Now  government  engineers  have 
once  more  resorted  to  wood  for  all  spans  up  to 
180  feet. 

Several  reasons  have  led  to  the  choice  of  wood 
for  all  but  large  bridges.  Every  third  year  a  steel 
bridge  requires  a  thorough  painting,  while  a  wooden 
one  of  modern  construction,  roofed  in  from  end  to 
end,  needs  no  paint  except  an  initial  coat  of  hot  tar 
applied  to  the  joints  when  first  put  together.  Such 
a  bridge  should  last  a  century  with  a  renewal  of  the 
cedar  shingles  of  the  roof  every  twenty-five  years. 
The  hardwood  floor  of  a  steel  bridge  rots  long 
before  it  wears  out,  but  in  the  case  of  a  covered 
wooden  bridge  the  reverse  is  the  case;  the  hard- 
wood flooring  will  wear  to  extreme  thinness  before 
showing  any  signs  of  rot.  Finally  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  steel  is,  in  the  case  of  long  dis- 
tances, excessive,  while  for  the  wooden  bridge  the 
adjacent  forests  supply  all  material  and  a  portable 
sawmill  the  equipment  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  work. 

Mr.  Kidner's  article  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
teachers  and  students,  showing  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities open  to  this  and  other  provinces  of  Canada 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  wood,  and  the 
importance  of  husbanding  and  properly  valuing 
our  native  material. 


Winter   Quarters. 

Down  in  the  marshes  by  the  alder  clump, 
The  muskrat  seeks  his  mud-domed  house  ; 

Snug  in  the  hollow  of  a  poplar  stump 

Is  curled  the  light-foot,  white-foot  mouse. 

A  bouMer  wall  protects  the  home 

Where  chipmunk  reigns,  a  drowsy  king : 
And  five  good  feet  beneath  the  loam 
Old  gaffer  woodchuck  waits  the  spring. 

Rustling  the  brier  and  the  frosted  grass, 
Complaining  sparrows  hunt  for  haws; 

Low  through  the  tassels  of  the  hemlock  pass 
The   heavy  crows   with   hungry  caws. 

But  one  in  all  a  world  of  white, 
Brave-hearted,  laughs  in  silver  glee — 

That  stub-tailed,  club-tailed,  snub-tailed  sprite, 
Our  winter-lover,  chickadee. 

—  1" on th's   Companion. 
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The  Beginning  of  Life  in  Acadia. 

By  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D. 

In  an  article  contained  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Review  an  attempt  was  made  to  summarize  what 
we  know  of  the  probable  physical  conditions  which 
characterized  what  we  now  call  Acadia  at  the  very 
earliest  periods  of  which  we  can  obtain  any 
knowledge.  It  was  then  stated  that  the  amount  of 
land  included  under  this  name  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  its  present  extent  and  showed  little  to 
suggest  its  present  outlines  and  proportions.  It 
was  represented  rather  by  a  few  scattered  islands, 
bare  and  rocky,  of  which  one,  in  New  Brunswick, 
corresponded  to  the  higher  ridges  which,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John  and  eastward,  formed 
the  hills  which  now  border  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  it  was  repre- 
sented by  the  hills  which,  traversing  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  now  terminate  in  the  bold  and 
picturesque  cliffs  which  form  such  striking  scenery 
along  its  north-eastern  shore.  Possibly  other  small 
areas  existed  where  are  now  our  northern  High- 
lands, about  the  headwaters  of  the  Tobique,  Mira- 
michi  and  Nepisiquit  rivers,  but  of  this  as  yet  there 
is  no  certain  evidence,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  a  land  area,  of  -unknown  extent,  lay 
off  to  the  eastward  of  Nova  Scotia,  representing 
the  fabled  Atlantis,  but  this  again  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Certain  it  is  that  at 
that  time  and  for  long  after,  the  sea  covered  the 
larger  part  of  Ixith  Provinces,  as  well  as  Prince 
Edward  Island,  ami  that  Acadia  was  then  a  sort  of 
diminutive  archipelago,  only  the  embryo  of  what 
it  was  yet  to  be. 

Around  the  shores  of  these  ancient  islands. 
|>erhaps  then  as  now  often  bathed  in  fog,  the 
currents  of  the  ocean  swept,  while  the  waves, 
battering  ever  against  their  rocky  shores,  piled  up 
beds  of  gravel  or  sand,  or  mud,  to  form  more  or 
less  extensive  beaches.  In  accordance  with  an 
invitation  which  closed  the  last  article,  I  wish  my 
readers  now  to  accompany  me  in  a  stroll  on  one  of 
those  ancient  beaches,  to  see  whether  they  afford 
any  evidences  of  the  existence  of  life  at  that  time. 
I  shall  take  that  particular  beach  which  is  repre- 
sented, in  part  at  least,  by  the  belt  of  Cambrian 
rocks  which  now  underlie  the  city  of  St.  John  and 
which  constitute  so  noticeable  a  feature  in  its 
streets. 

I  have  already  given   the   reasons    for   regarding 


these  as  representing  ancient  shore  deposits.  True 
it  is  that  their  present  attitude,  considerably  above 
sea  level  and  inclined  at  comparatively  steep  angles, 
makes  it  difficult  at  first  to  realize  this  conception, 
but  these  features  are  simply  the  results  of  earth- 
movements  which  have  since  occurred — possibly  at 
a  period  long  after  that  of  which  we  are  speaking — 
and  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  determined 
similar  results.  In  the  Cambrian  period  they  were 
lying  horizontally  around  the  already  lifted  and 
folded  Pre-Cambrian  ridges,  and  from  the  latter 
were  receiving  their  supplies.  Their  very  nature 
proves  their  shallow  water  origin,  for  such  beds, 
composed  of  gravel,  sand  or  mud.  do  not  form  in 
the  deep  sea.  Neither  are  ripple-marks,  rill-marks, 
rain  drop  impressions  and  mud-cracks,  such  as  are 
found  abundantly  in  these  rocks,  ever  produced 
except  in  the  neighlx>rhood  of  shores.  Was  there 
life  about  these  shores  ? 

Well  I  think  we  may  pretty  safely  say  that  the 
islands  themselves  were  untenanted.  Possibly 
some  of  the  very  lowest  plants,  such  as  the  mosses 
and  lichens,  may  have  flourished  on  the  rocky  ridges. 
by  their  decay  preparing  the  way  for  the  higher 
plants  which  were  to  appear  at  a  later  era;  but 
being  destitute  of  durable  tissues,*  they  would  be 
easily  destroyed  and  no  remains  are  left  to  tell  us 
of  their  former  existence.  Certain  it  is,  also  that 
no  terrestrial  animal  life  makes  its  presence  evident. 

Not  so  with  the  life  of  the  sea.  For  one  has 
only,  hammer  in  hand,  to  examine  the  exposed 
ledges  to  find  evidences  of  an  abundant  and  some- 
what varied  flora  and  fauna.  First  of  all  there 
were  sea-weeds — long,  branching  cylindrical  stems, 
much  like  those  of  the  modern  fuctts  or  tangle- 
weed  and  like  these  often  showing  enlargements  or 
bladders  serving  as  floats  to  buoy  them  up  in  the 
moving  waters.  On  account  of  their  resemblance 
to  the  modern  Fuctis  they  are  termed  Fucoids  or 
fucus-like  plants,  by  geologists.  They  would  appear 
to  have  been  very  abundant,  and  may  have  been  so 
even  in  earlier  Pre-Cambrian  time,  some  authors 
believing  that  the  great  beds  of  graphite  which 
distinguish  the  rocks  of  this  period,  and  which  are 
represented  near  St.  John,  may  have  owed  their 
origin  to  accumulations  of  this  sort.  Necessarily 
plant  life  would  precede  animal  life,  for  plants  are 
the  purveyors  of  the  protoplasm  which  animals 
require. 

Well,  what  is  this  which  the  hammer  has  revealed 
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to  us  ?  Evidently  a  shell,  for  not  only  has  it  a  form 
resembling  that  of  a  mussel  or  clam,  but  one  can 
readily  distinguish  the  valves  which  as  in  a  mussel 
or  clam  lie  on  either  side  of  the  soft  bodied  animal 
and  protect  it  from  danger.  But  the  shell  we  have 
is  neither  mussel,  clam  or  oyster.  Close  study 
shows  it  to  belong  to  the  group  of  lamp-shells,  or 
brachiopods,  as  naturalists  term  them,  still  not  un- 
common an  our  shores.  It  owes  its  name  to  its 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  an  ancient  Roman  lamp. 
It  was  attached  to  the  rocks  by  a  sort  of  flexible 
worm-like  stem  and  is  regarded  by  naturalists  as 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  worm  than  to  the 
true  Mollusca.  There  were  ordinary  sea-worms 
also;  as  shown  not  only  by  the  vertical  borings 
which  marked  their  homes,  but  also  by  the  numer- 
ous trails  produced  by  their  soft  bodies  as  they 
dragged  themselves  here  and  there  through  the 
soft  mud.  And  now  we  have  a  form  quite  different 
from   either   of  these,   much   larger,   with  a  broad 


Characteristic    Forms   of   Cambrian    Life. 

convex  crab-like  shell  covering  the  back  of  the 
animal  and  with  numerous  segments  behind  some- 
thing like  the  joints  of  a  lobster's  tail.  Two  lines, 
running  lengthwise  from  front  to  rear,  give  to  the 
form  a  somewhat  three  lobed  appearance,  and  from 
this  fact  has  led  the  animal  Ho  be  called  a  trilobite. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  in  these  ancient 
rocks,  and  though  most  of  the  species  are  small, 
not  exceeding  a  few  inches,  some  have  been  found 
over  a  foot  in  length  and  nearly  a  foot  broad.  The 
shell  was  of  course  for  protection,  and  its  broad 
anterior  portion,  known  as  the  "  buckler,"  and 
which  was  strengthened  by  a  stout  rim  along  its 
margin,  could  be  used  as  a  sort  of  a  mud  plough, 
enabling  the  animal  to  push  its  way  into  the  muddy 
bottom  in  its  search  for  worms  and  other  animals 
which  constituted  its  food.  On  either  side  of  the 
head  can  be  seen  the  creature's  eyes,  compound  as 
in  the  modern  crab  and  lobster,  but  not  usually  as 


with  the  latter  raised  on  stalks.  These  trilobites 
are  related  to  the  king-crabs  or  horse-shoe  crabs 
(Limidus)  so  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast  south 
of  Cape  Cod,  but  especially  recall  the  embryonic 
stages  of  the  latter.  They  are  very  numerous  in 
some  of  the  beds  about  St.  John  and  are  character- 
istic of  these  early  times.  With  them  there  were 
also  other  low  forms  of  life,  such  as  the  pteropods 
or  whale-food  and  cystids,  related  to  the  sea-lilies 
of  later  days,  but  an  entire  absence  of  forms  of 
high  grade,  no  fishes  or  other  vertebrates,  no  crabs, 
lobsters  or  barnacles,  no  large-sized  spiral  shells,  no 
squids  or  cuttles,  no  reef  building  corals,  probably 
no  sea  urchins  or  star-fishes.  Jelly  fishes,  related 
to  those  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  countless 
millions  in  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  were 
probably  also  in  existence,  and  forms  have  been 
observed  which  are  probably  of  this  nature,  but 
naturally  such  soft  bodied  animals,  made  up  as 
they  are  of  little  more  than  water,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  their  remains  preserved.  In  all 
ages  indeed  the  preservation  of  fossils,  from  which 
we  read  the  life  of  the  past,  is  mainly  restricted  to 
such  animals  or  parts  of  animals  as  by  the 
possession  of  hard  parts  would  be  able  to  endure 
the  conditions  of  burial. 

Both  water  and  air  on  our  Cambrian  beach 
were  probably  warm,  as  indicated  by  facts  to  be 
hereafter  detailed,  and  man,  had  he  been  there, 
could  with  perfect  safety,  except  perhaps  for  the 
jelly-fishes,  whose  stinging  properties  are  well 
known,  have  taken  a  dip  in  the  sheltered  bays  or 
enjoyed  the  tumbling  of  the  surf  on  more  exposed 
points,  for  there  were  no  sharks  there,  as  later,  to 
make  such  a  luxury  hazardous ;  and  he  could  have 
dried  himself  in  the  warm  sun,  for  the  presence  of 
eyes  in  the  trilobites  shows  that  there  was  a  sun  to 
shine,  and  neither  black  flies,  mosquitoes  or 
"  Bite-em  no-see-ems  "  had  yet  put  in  an  appear- 
ance to  make  such  exposure  intolerable.  But 
though  there  was  little  variety  in  the  life,  and  thus 
wholly  confined  to  the  water,  individuals  represent- 
ing that  life  were  very  abundant,  and  the  shores 
must  in  places  have  been  strewn  with  their 
remains,  many  strata,  as  we  now  find  them,  con- 
sisting of  little  else.  Moreover,  as  indicated  by 
their  comparative  complexity,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  they  were  the  very  earliest  forms  of 
life  to  come  into  existence.  All  our  knowledge  of 
later  times  and  the  principles    of    evolution    go   to 
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indicate  that  there  has  been  a  constant  advance 
from  lower  to  higher  types,  and  hence  that  forms 
of  which  these  are  descendants,  had  already  been  in 
existence.  Traces,  indeed  of  the  latter  are  to  be 
found  in  the  earlier  rocks,  and  under  the  influence 
of  changing  conditions,  migrations,  etc.,  were 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  development.  Still  the 
life  of  the  era,  as  we  find  it  displayed  on  our  old 
Cambrian  beach,  was  essentially  embryonic,  and 
only  prophetic  of  what  was  yet  to  come.  Of  the 
development  thus  prophesied,  both  in  the  physiog- 
raphy and  in  the  life  of  the  globe,  we  shall  speak  in 
later  articles. 


A  word  with  our  boys — with  those  who  think  it 
is  a  manly  thing  to  step  up  to   a   bar   and   take   a 
drink, — with  those  who  think  their  systems  require 
a  stimulant.     Boys,  it  is  a  mistake.     Drinking  will 
not  make  a  man  out  of  you,  but  it  will  rob  you  of 
your  manhood ;  it  will  rob  you  of  your  self-respect ; 
it  will  rob  you  of  your  friends;  it  will  rob  you  of 
the. promotion  in  the  world  that  might  be  your's; 
it  will  rob  your  family  of  the  bread  that  should 
be  their's;  it  will  rob  you  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
elevating  in  life,  and  will  give  you  nothing  in  return 
except  a  wrecked  career  andean  early,  miserable 
grave.    This  is  no  fancy  sketch;  it  is  not  intended 
as    a   temperance    sermon,    either.      It    is    intended 
simply  as  a  practical,  every-day  illustration  of  what 
indulgence  in  strong  drink  will  do.     It  is  published 
with  a  view  to  saving  some  boy  or  some  young  man 
from  the  awful  consequences  of  a   folly  that  too 
often    is   entered   upon   without   consideration,   and 
which  leads  to  ruin  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. — The 
Beacon. 


The  Passenger  Pigeon. 


Teachers  who  are  not  altogether  sure  of  the 
value  of  cramming  may  derive  some  comfort  from 
the  following  from  the  London  Teacher :  Cramming 
in  the  sense  of  loading  the  mind  with  a  mass  of 
words  which  have  no  clear  and  definite  ideas  to 
correspond  with  them  is  silly,  but  cramming  in  the 
sense  of  mastering  a  series  of  understood  facts 
which  an  examiner  may  require  is  a  sensible 
precaution. 


Many  of  our  teachers  present  incidentally  the 
value  of  kindness  to  animals,  but  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  have  been  ordered  to  set 
aside  half  an  hour  in  each  week  for  that  purpose. 


By  W.  Lochhead. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  passenger  pigeon  was  a 
very  common  bird,  and  great  flocks,  comprising 
hundreds  of  thousands,  were  often  observed  during 
their  periods  of  flight.  Its  range  extended  along 
Eastern  North  America,  as  far  west  as  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  northward  to  Hudson  Bay.' 
It  nested  in  the  northern  portions  of  its  range. 
Now,  however,  it  is  so  rare  that  there  are  doubts 
as  to  its  very  existence  in  America. 

The  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  such  useful, 
beautiful,  tender-voiced  birds  in  the  course  of  a 
single  generation  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  were 
thoughtlessly  slaughtered  by  the  thousands,  in 
order  to  provide  sport  and  food  for  a  few  days. 
It  is  stated  by  a  trustworthy  eye-witness  that 
"  people  would  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
with  wagons,  axes,  beds  and  cooking  utensils, 
camping  on  the  ground  with  their  families  for  days, 
where  they  could  plunder  the  nests  of  the 
roosts  of  the  vast  army  of  passenger  pigeons." 
Accordingly,  the  passenger  pigeon  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  buffalo  which  existed  once  in  countless 
numbers  on  the  prairies  of  the  west,— awful 
examples  of  the  work  of  destruction  of  people  who 
had  no  thought  of  tomorrow. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  persons  interest- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  such  a  fine  bird  to  save 
it  from  utter  extinction  if  there  be  any  alive.    At  a 
recent    meeting    of    the    American    Ornithologists' 
Union  the  matter  was  brought  up  by  Prof.  C.   F. 
Hodge,  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  discussion  that  followed  Colonel 
Kuser  offered  an  award  of  $300  for  the  first  infor- 
mation of  a  nesting  pair  of  wild  passenger  pigeons 
undisturbed.     Before  this  award  will  be  paid,  such 
information,    exclusive    and    confidential,    must    be 
furnished  as  will  enable    a    committee    of    expert 
ornithologists    to    visit    the    nest    and    confirm    the 
finding.      If   the  nest   and   parent  birds   are   found 
undisturbed    the    award    will    be    promptly    paid, 
through  Prof.  I  lodge.     The  object  of  this  generous 
award  is  to  induce  a  search   for  nesting  passenger 
pigeons     throughout    the    length    and    breadth    of 
Canada  and  the  United  States;  and  when  they  arc 
found     to     organize     adequate     protective     work 
through  legislation  and  warden  service,  so  that  the 
birds   may  be  permitted  to   feed   in   absolute  safetv 
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and    be    accorded    the    freedom    of    the    American 
continent. 

All  lovers  of  birds,  it  is  felt,  will  join  heartily  in 
the  plan  proposed  for  the  preservation  of  this  ill- 
fated  pigeon.  In  order,  however,  that  a  wide- 
spread interest  may  be  aroused  in  the  effort  to 
locate  nesting  pairs  there  should  also  be  local 
.volunteer  awards  for  the  first  undisturbed  nest  in 
each  province.  And  a  call  is  here  made  to  our 
liberal-minded  citizens  for  such  local  awards. 
Teachers  throughout  Canada  should  call  the 
attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  plan  and  ask 
them  to  join  in  the  search.  The  first  nest  dis- 
covered will  draw  Colonel  Kuser's  award  of 
$300.00  and  the  local  award  as  well.  That  first 
nest  is  likely  to  be  found  in  Canada. 


Nearly  all  teachers  are  acquainted  with  the  little 
game  "  Who  am  I  ?"  The  teacher  places  her  hands 
over  the  eyes  of  some  child  and  nods  to  another 
who  says  "Who  am  I?"  They  soon  learn  to 
recognize  one  another's  voices.  This  game  may  be 
varied  by  having  the  second  child  run  swiftly  and 
silently  to  one  side  of  the  room,  where  he  not.  only 
inquires  "Who  am  I?"  but  "Where  am  I?" 'The 
blindfolded  child  responds  "  You  are  in  the  north,'" 
or  "  You  are  in  the  east,"  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
most  games  an  opportunity  can  be  found  for  intro- 
ducing reading  or  other  scholastic  knowledge.  The 
game  itself  will  supply  the  motive.  For  instance, 
in  preparation  for  the  game  just  mentioned,  a  drill 
on  the  points  of  the  compass  is  necessary. 
Probably,  in  appropriate  places,  the  names  of  the 
different  directions  are  written.  The  sentences, 
"  Who  am  I  ?"  "  Where  am  1  5"  will  be  placed  on 
the  board  "  so  you  may  know  just  what  you  are  to 
say."  Even  the  tiny  tots  readily  read  these 
necessary  sentences  before  the  game  is  over. — 
Selected. 


Leah  was  having  her  first  lessons  in  punctuation. 
On  her  return  from  school  she  explained  to  her 
brother  that  a  period  was  a  dot.  and  a  comma  was 
a  period  that  had  sprouted. — The  Delineator  for 
January. 


From  a  subscriber  who  had  ordered  the  Review 
to  be  discontinued:  I  did  not  intend  taking  the 
Review  this  year  but  T  miss  it  so  much,  especially 
the  Current  Events,  that  I  must  have  it. 

II.  L.   S. 


Nature  Study  Class. 

By  W.  H.  Moore,  Scotch  Lake,  N.  B. 
When  Summer  Birds  become  Winter  Birds. 

Our  birds  are  remarkable  creatures,  and  some 
more  remarkable  than  others.  As  a  rule  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  our  birds  all  go  south  in  the 
winter  season.  Ordinarily  this  rule  holds  true  with 
nearly  all  the  species  that  are  migratory,  but  we 
occasionally  have  winter  seasons  that  have  many 
surprises  in  store  for  us.  This  winter  of  1909-10 
n  one  (jf  the  kind,  that  has  ornithological  mysteries. 
Are  they  really  mysteries?  Is  there  not  some  way 
for  us  to  know  beforehand  the  species  of  birds  that 
will  remain  with  us  throughout  the  winter  season? 
To  a  certain  extent  we  may  readily  answer  in  the 
affirmative. 

In  a  short  walk  this  morning,  (Jan.  24),  several 
migratory  species  of  sparrow-like  birds  were 
observed.  They  were  species  that  ordinarily  go 
south  of  us  to  spend  the  winter  season.  The  gold- 
finch, or  thistle-bird,  that  we  generally  associate 
with  bright  sunny  summer  days,  with  its  plaintive 
call  sounding  to  us  as  "by-bee  by-bee;"  the  purple 
finch  which  carols  so  loud  and  sweetly  when 
orchards  and  other  early  wild  flowers  are  in  bloom ; 
the  junco,  that  bicolored  bird  of  slaty  and  white, 
a  patrol  of  roadside  shrubbery  and  fence  rows  in 
summer;  and  that  so  called  black  villain  the  crow, 
who  is  not  so  black  as  painted. 

Thrre  were  others,  but  so  erratic  in  their  wander- 
ings that  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  them.  They  were 
the  crossbills,  redpolls  and  pine  finches;  but  one 
that  we  have  looked  for  this  season,  the  pine 
grosbeak,  has  so  far  not  been  with  us  except  a 
single  straggler,  flying  high  in  air  and  calling  in 
vain  for  company  of  its  own  kind.  Why  the  gros- 
beaks are  not  here  is  one  of  the  mysteries. 

Why  the  crows  are  here  this  winter  is  another 
mystery.  They  have  not  been  here  at  this  season 
in  thirty  years.  (This  will  not  apply  to  the  crow  in 
many  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces). 

Why  the  thistle-bird,  purple  finch  and  junco  are 
with  us  is  not  such  a  mystery.  They  are  in  this 
northern  latitude  because  there  is  an  abundance  of 
food  here  for  them.  Their  food  supply  in  winter 
is  mainly  vegetable  matter,  yet  without  doubt  they 
glean  many  insect  eggs  and  larva  and  probably 
also  some  mature  insects.  The  coniferous  trees  as 
well  as  the  birches  and  some  of  the  maples  and 
ash  trees  have  an  abundance  of  seeds  this  winter — 
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the  crop  of  1909.  It  is  these  seeds  that  the  last 
three  birds  feed  upon ;  so  they  are  now  birds  of  the 
forest  instead  of  birds  of  the  field. 

To  know  of  the  presence  of  the  junco  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  recognize  its  weak  metallic  call,  as  it 
searches  about  among  the  thick  foliage  of  the  ever- 
greens. Thus  we  learn  that  climatic  conditions  do 
not  entirely  control  the  migratory  movements  of 
some  of  the  migratory  birds.  If  cold  weather 
caused  all  the  birds  to  go  southward  regardless  of 
the  food  supply  we  would  have  fewer  species  with 
us  this  winter  for  there  has  been  very  cold 
weather.*  Climatic  conditions  quite  control  the 
movements  of  the  migratory  insectivorous  birds,  for 
many  of  them  are  only  fitted  by  nature  to  glean 
insects  in  an  active  condition  upon  the  foliage  of 
plants  or  while  flying  in  the  air.  Of  course  our 
wood-peckers  that  remain  through  the  winter  are 
provided  with  strong  bills  which  enable  them  to 
dig  into  bark  and  wood  and  feed  upon  the  insect 
life  within.  Two  of  our  wood-peckers  go  south  in 
the  autumn.  Are  their  bills  strong  and  straight 
for  digging  in  hard  frozen  bark  and  wood,  think 
you? 

To  me  there  is  an  unsolved  problem  regarding 
the  supply  of  fruits  of  the  forest  trees.  They  do 
not  bear  fruits  or  seeds  every  year  nor  every  other 
year.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  law  in 
evidence  controlling  this  state  of  things.  Is  it 
because  the  bearing  of  a  crop  of  seeds  so  reduces 
the  vitality  of  the  trees  that  only  occasionally  are 
they  able  to  produce  seeds?  This  does  not  hold 
good,  for  at  times  crops  of  wild  seeds  of  conifers 
come  in  successive  years. 

The  solving  and  study  of  nature's  mysteries  are. 
to  some  of  us,  things  that  make  up  the  little 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  lead  us  to  know  that  to 
One.  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  there  are  no 
mysteries. 


Hakluyt's  Voyages. 


Obedience. 

Obey  and  obedience  are  two  great  words.  They 
are  fundamental  in  church  and  state.  They  occur 
with  remarkable  frequency  in  the  Bible.  They 
must  be  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  if  the 
state  is  to  be  secure.  They  will  get  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  the  pedagogy  of  the  teacher. — 
Educator-Journal. 


*  The  weather  in  South)  rn  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  rather  mild.  —  Kihtoh. 


By  Eleanor   Robinson. 
The  title  of  the  book   that   heads   this  paper   is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  every  reader,  but  the  life 
and  aims  of  its  writer  are  not  so  well  known  as 
they  deserve.     For  he  was  one  of  the  inspirers  and 
encouragers    of    those    great    deeds    of    adventure 
and  exploration,   for  which  his  times  are   famous, 
and    by    which    the    foundation    of    the    Colonial 
Empire  of  Britain  was  laid.     "  To  Hakluyt,"  says 
the  great  historian,   Robertson,   in   his   History   of 
America,     "England     is    more     indebted     for     its 
American  possessions  than  to  any  man  of  that  age." 
Horn  in,  or  near,  London,  about  the  year   1553, 
and  thus  near  of  an  age  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
whose  fellow-worker  he  was  to  be.  Richard  Hakluyt 
very  early  decided  upon  the  chief  interest  and  aim 
of    his    life.      When    a   Queen's  scholar  at   West-' 
minster  School,   he  was   introduced   by  his   cousin, 
another  Richard   Hakluyt,  of   the   .Middle  Temple, 
to     "  certain     books     of     Cosmography     with     an 
universal    map."       His    cousin,    seeing    the    boy's 
interest,  gave  him  a  little  instruction  in  geography. 
"Pointing  with   his  wand  to  all  the  known  Seas,  Gulfs 
Bays,  Straights.  Capes.  Rivers,  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Duke- 
doms   and    Territories;    with    declarations    also    of    their 
special    commodities   and    particular    wants,    which    by   the 
benefit   of  traffic   and   intercourse   of  merchants,   are 'plen- 
tifully supplied.     From  the  Map  he  brought  me  to  the  Bible 
and  turning  to  the  107  Psalm,  directed  me  to  the  23  and  24 
verso,   where   I   read,  that  they  which  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  occupy  by  the  great  waters,  they  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep."  etc. 

rhese  words,  and  his  cousin's  discourse  took 
such  a  hold  upon  the  lad.  that  he  instantly  resolved 
to  "by  God's  assistance,  prosecute  that  knowledge 
and  kind  of  literature,  the  doors  of  which  whereof 
were  so  happily  opened."  At  Oxford,  accordingly, 
Hakluyt.  while  not  neglecting  his  regular  studies. 
which  were  to  fit  him  for  the  church,  gave  all  his 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  geography  and  naviga- 
tion. In  these  sciences  he  made  such  progress, 
that  when  he  was  about  twenty-four,  and  had 
taken  his  degree,  he  was  chosen  to  give  the  first 
public   lecture   in   geography  at   Oxford. 

I  read."  he  says,  "by  degrees,  whatsoever  printed  and 
written  discoveries  and  voyages  I  found  extant,  whether 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish.  Portugal,  French  or 
English  languages,  and  in  my  public  lectures  was  the  first 
that  produced  and  shewed  both  the  old  and  imperfecta 
composed,  and  the  new  and  lately  reformed  Maps  Globes" 
spheres,  and  other  instruments  of  this  Art." 
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In  1582,  the  geographer  published  his  first  book, 
Divers  Voyages  touching  the  Discoveries  of 
America.  It  opens  with  a  list  of  writers  of  geo- 
graphy, from  1300  to  1380,  followed  by  a  list  of 
famous  travellers,  English  and  foreign,  from  1178 
to  1582.  Then  comes  a  note  on  the  probability  of 
the  existence  of  the  N.  W.  passage.  The  dedicatory 
epistle  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney  contains  arguments  for 
English  Colonization  in  America,  and  this  is  what 
Hakluyt  had  always  close  at  heart.  His  studies  of 
travels  had  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  of  the 
backwardness  and  neglect  of  England  in  following 
up  the  discoveries  of  the  15th  century  on  the 
western  continent,  as  well  as  the  great  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  his  country  if  she  took  her 
proper  place  among  the  other  colonizing  nations. 

''I  marvel  not  a  little,"  he  writes  in  this  dedication, 
"that  since  the  first  discoveri'e  of  America  (which  is  now 
full  fourscore,  and  ten  years)  after  so  great  conquests  and 
plantings  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugales  there  that  we  of 
England  could  never  have  the  grace  to  set  footing  in  such 
fertile  and  temperate  places  as  are  left  yet  unpossessed  of 
them.  Surtly  if  there  were  in  us  that  desire  to  advance 
the  honor  of  our  country  which  ought  to  be  in  every  good 
man,  we  would  not  all  this  while  have  foregone  the  pos- 
sessing of  those  lands  which  of  equitie  and  right  apper- 
tains unto  us,  as  by  the  discourses  that  follow  shall  appear 
more  plainly." 

Accordingly,  the  body  of  the  book  is  filled  with 
a  collection  of  accounts  of  discoveries  along  the 
coast  of  North  America,  and  documents  having  to 
do  with  this  matter,  and  including  th  e  letters 
patent  of  King  Henry  VII  to  the  Cabots,  notes  on 
the  Cabot  voyages,  and  reports  and  arguments  of 
one  Robert  Thorne,  a  British  merchant  resident  in 
Spain,  urging  King  Henry  VIII  to  "  take  in  hande" 
the  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  next  summer.  1583.  saw  the  response  to 
Hakluyt's  appeal,  in  the  expedition  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  to  Newfoundland,  the  first 
attempt  of  English  people  to  settle  a  colony  in  the 
north  of  America.  The  unhappy  fate  of  this 
expedition  is  but  too  well  known.  Rut  this  did  not 
shake  Hakluyt's  opinions,  nor  hold  his  pen :  for  in 
1584,  being  in  Paris  as  chaplain  to  the  English 
Ambassador,  he  made  use  of  the  information  he 
had  there  amassed  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  in  America,  by  presenting  to 
the  Queen  and  her  chief  advisers,  a  pamphlet 
called,  A  particular  Discourse  concerning  Westcrnc 
Discoveries  'written  in  the  yeere  1384,  by  Richarde 
Hackluyt  of  Oxforde.    At  the  request  and  direction 


of  the  Right  zuorshipfull  Mr.  Walter  Raghly  before 
the  coining  home  of  his  twoo  barkes.  These  "  twoo 
barkes  "  had  been  sent  out  in  April  to  explore  the 
Atlantic  coast  above  Florida.  They  returned  in 
September,  giving  glowing  accounts  of  the  country, 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession  for  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  Queen  allowed  the  district  to  be 
called  Virginia ;  Raleigh  was  knighted ;  and  in  the 
following  spring  his  first  colonizing  expedition 
sailed  from  Plymouth. 

"  From  that  time,"  says  a  modern  American 
writer,  "  for  twenty  years,  all  that  was  done  for 
American  colonization  by  the  English  race  was 
done  under  Raleigh's  title,  and  with  every  step 
Hakluyt  was  contributing  informing  literature  to 
keep  aflame  the  now  aroused  spirit  of  adventure." 

Hakluyt's  most  famous  work  was  yet  to  come. 
This  is  The  Principall  Navigations,  Voyages, 
Traffiques  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation 
made  by  Sea  or  over  Land  to  the  most  remote  and 
farthest  distant  quarters  of  the  Earth  at  any  time 
within  the  compass  of  these  1600  ycares.  One  folio 
volume  of  this  book  was  published  in  1589,  but  in 
1598  and  the  two  following  years,  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition  appeared,  in  three  volumes. 
This  work,  which  is  the  great  storehouse  of 
material  for  the  history  of  early  discoveries  and 
voyages,  contains  no  less  than  517  separate 
narratives.  Among  the  sources  on  which  its 
compiler  drew  are  the  ancient  chronicles,  both 
English  and  Welsh ;  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs;  the 
Travels  of  Marco  Polo;  Italian,  Spanish  and 
Portugese  narratives  and  letters ;  official  documents 
and  state  papers :  memorials  and  petitions :  and  oral 
accounts  from  sailors  and  adventurers.  To  get  a 
true  relation  of  a  voyage  made  in  1536  in  quest  of 
the  North  East  passage  he  travelled  200  miles  on 
horseback  to  see  the  only  survivor  of  the  adventure 
and  hear  the  story  from  his  own  mouth. 

Hakluyt  published  several  volumes  of  transla- 
tions from  French  and  Portuguese  writers,  the 
most  important  being  brought  out  in  1609,  to 
encourage  and  stimulate  the  colonizers  of  Virginia. 
This  was  an  account  of  De  Soto's  exploration, 
with  a  description  of  Florida,  and  was  called. 
Virginia  Richly  Valued.  It  was  his  last  work,  and 
he  died  in  the  same  year  as  Shakespeare.  1616. 
leaving  behind  him  the  name  of  a  true  patriot,  and 
a  tireless  scholar. 

"What  restless  nights,  what  painful  days,  what  heat,  what 
cold.    I   have   endured,"   he   writes :    "how   many  long  and 
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costly  journeys  I  travelled ;  how  many  famous  libraries 
I  have  searched  into ;  what  variety  of  ancient  and  modern 
writers  I  have  perused ;  what  expenses  I  have  not  spared ; 
and  what  fair  opportunities  of  private  gain,  preferment, 
and  ease  I  have  neglected !  Howbeit,  the  honour  and 
benefit  of  this  commonweal  wherein  I  live  and  breathe 
hall:  made  all  difficulties  seem  easy,  all  pains  and  industry 
pleasant,  and  all  expenses  of  light  value  and  moment 
unto  me." 

Hakluyt  i.s  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
his  best  monument  is  the  Society  which  bears  his 
name,  and  carries  on  his  work.  Founded  in  1840 
for  the  printing  of  rare  and  unpublished  voyages 
and  travels,  it  "  aims  at  opening  by  this  means  an 
easier  access  to  source's  of  a  branch  of  knowledge 
which  yields  to  none  in  importance,  and  is  superior 
to  most  in  agreeable  variety.*' 


For  the  Review] 


Selections. 

Thank  (lod  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that 
you  have  something  to  do  that  day  which  must  be 
done,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  l'.eing  forced  to 
work,  and  forced  to  do  your  best,  will  breed  in  you 
temperance  and  self-control,  diligence  and  strength 
of  will,  cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a  hundred 
virtues  that  the  idle  never  know. — Charles  Kingslcy. 

He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well, 
laughed  often  and  loved  much ;  who  has  gained  the 
respect  of  intelligent  men  and  the  love  of  little 
children;  who  has  filled  his  niche  and  accomplished 
his  task;  who  has  left  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it.  whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  perfect 
poem,  or  a  rescued  soul;  who  lias  never  lacked 
appreciation  of  earth's  beauty  or  failed  to  express 
it ;  who  has  looked  for  the  best  in  others,  and  has 
given  the  best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an  inspiration 
— his  memory  a  benediction. — .-/.  /.  Stanley. 


Who  are  the  most  delightful  and  sympathetic 
people  you  know?  The  ones,  I  will  warrant,  who, 
when  they  meet  you,  are  not  so  eager  to  tell  you  of 
their  health  and  their  affairs  as  they  are  eager  to 
know  about  yours.  And  the  most  entertaining  and 
charming  conversationalists?  They  are  those  who 
tell  you  about  other  people,  not  those  who  tell  you 
about  themselves;  they  are  those  who  interest  you 
in  things  outside  themselves  and  yourself.  And  the 
most  beautiful  lives?  They  are  those  who  have 
forgotten  themselves  in  love  for  others. — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 


Nature   Rhymes  for   Children. 

By  Amos  Stebbins. 

The    Icicle    Man. 

Oh,  the  cold  cold  days, 

Are  the  days  for  me  ; 
It  is  then  that  I  grow 

So  happy  and   free. 
I  cling  to  the  roof 

When  the  birdies  are  fled, — 
The  eves  are  .my  home, 

The  eves  are  my  bed. 
When  the  sun  shines  out 

He  makes  me  cry, 
But  the  tears  will  do  good 

In  the  bye  and  bye. 
Xow,  little  folks,  what 

Do  you  think  I  am? 
Jack    Frost    helps   make   me, — 

I'm  an  icicle  man  ! 


The    Game    of   the    Snowfiakes. 

A  little  Snow   Flake 

And   his   half-brother  Jake 
Left   White  Cloud,  their   home  in  the  skies, 

Said   little  Snow   Flake 

To  his  half-brother  Jake 
"  We'll  give  the  old   Earth  a  surprise." 

Brothers,   sifters   and   cousins, 

Aunties,  uncles  by  dozens. 
All  came  quickly  along  cm  the  run, — 

"We  will  go  to  the  Earth; 

If  they  are  the  first, 
We'll  be  there  to  join  in  the  fun." 

"  But   what  will  we  do 

When  we  get  there.    I  rue 
Tliis  starting  in   frolicksome  play." 

"  Just   never  mind  that, 

tome  on  in  my  track, 
All  follow  and   I'll  lead  the  way." 

Thus   spake   little   Snow    Flake 

To    his    half-brother   Jake. 
And,  tor  truth   what   did   they  all   do? 

They  blocked  all  the  roads, 

They  stopped  all  the  trains 
And  gave  mother   Earth  a  white  robe  too. 


Nature's    Sympathy. 
Brown,   sear  and   shrivelled, — faded   leaves 

From   their  tree   homes   flutter  down, 
Unsought,  unasked  for,  find  a  place, — 

The  cold  and  frozen  ground. 
Some   tender    plant    bemoaned    its    life. 

The  lack  of  sun  and  summer's  breeze; 
Now  sleeps  it   safe,  secure  and  warm, 

Wrapt  in  its  coverlet  of  leaves. 
Above,  the   mother  tree   lifts   up 

To  heaven  her  arms,  deserted,  bare, 
Beseeching   that    the   wintry   blast 

Touch  light  these  children  of  her  care. 
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Nature  Study  for  February. 

Do  your  pupils  know  how  the  common  garden 
seeds  look?  Don't  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
question — there  are  city  bred  boys  in  colleges  to- 
day who  don't  know  beans  from  corn!  Why 
should  they?  It  is  interesting  to  examine  and  com- 
pare some  of  the  common  seeds  obtained  from  a 
seed  store,  or  from  packages  of  garden  seeds  left 
over  from  last  year  at  the  children's  homes.  Take 
radish,  onion,  lettuce,  melon,  squash,  corn,  peas, 
cucumber  and  celery;  after  learning  to  recognize 
them  by  sight  it  is  well  to  taste  them.  Have  the 
seeds  any  of  the  flavor  characteristic  of  the  vege- 
table? Some  seeds  have  more  taste  than  the  plants 
that  produce  them ;  mustard,  for  example.  Do  sage 
seeds  taste  like  sage?  Children  will  wonder  that 
such  tiny  seeds  produce  such  large  plants  in  some 
cases. 

Make  bird  houses  now.  If  you  wait  till  March 
you  are  almost  sure  to  be  too  late.  No  better  way- 
can  be  devised  to  interest  children  in  birds.  No 
surer  way  has  been  discovered  to  bring  the  home- 
loving  birds  back  to  our  door-yards  than  by  pro- 
viding nests  for  them.  Cet  up  a  friendly 
competition  amongst  the  bird  house  makers..  En- 
courage the  girls  to  use  their  ingenuity.  Remember 
that  fresh  paint  is  not  attractive  to  birds.  Interest 
the  parents  in  putting  nests  up  in  door-yards. 
What  if  "only  a  robin"  builds  in  yours?  There 
are  several  little  things  you  haven't  seen  a  robin  do 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  house-building  and  house- 
keeping. Write  down  six  things  you  and  your 
pupils  want  to  see  the  robins  actually  do — then 
don't  forget  to  watch.  There's  only  one  way  to 
keep  a  "  natural  "  boy  from  throwing  stones  at 
birds — and  that  is  to  get  him  to  care  for  birds. 
One  of  the  surest  ways  is  to  start  the  bird-house 
fashion.  Purple  martins  are  becoming  more  com- 
mon than  formerly,  and  bluebirds  quite  numerous. 


Does  the  ground-hog  (or  woodchuck,  or  bear) 
really  venture  forth  on  Candlemas  Day?  What  is 
the  origin  of  that  tale  anyway,  and  is  it  a  myth  or 
a  superstition  ? 

Has  the  making  of  willow  whistles  gone  out  of 
vogue  in  this  advanced  age?  Are  you  old-fashioned 
enough  to  know  how  to  make  one  and  new  fashioned 
enough  to  know  why  the  bark  may  slip  to-morrow 


although  it  wouldn't  slip  yesterday.  Get  someone 
to  show  you  how  to  make  a  willow  whistle.  There 
is  a  bit  of  handicraft,  something  of  sound  science, 
and  not  a  little  botany  to  be  learned  from  this 
homely  pipe.  What  can  you  make  of  it,  if  not  yet, 
then  after  the  twigs  of  willow  begin  to  turn  yellow 
and  the  sap  to  run  with  first  breath  of  real  spring 
wind? — Selected. 


Quotations  for  February. 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
Something    attempted,    something   done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 


-Longfellow. 


Don't  say :    "  There  are  no  chances." 
When  you're  looking  'round  for  work. 

A  man  of  pluck  advances, 
But  excuses  mark  the  shirk. 

Just  you  make  a  place  and  fill  it, 
Be  certain  you  will  win. 

A  hole  is  wanted?     Drill  it; 


You'll— fit— in ! 


-Leslie's  Weekly. 


As  quickly  as  they  pass  your  hand, 
Eorget  the  favours  that  you  do ; 

If  you  remember  you'll  demand 
That  they  be  done  again  for  you. 


-Selected. 


Brace  up,  old  man,  never  despair; 

Life  has  some  joys  in  it  yet — 
You  may  never  be  rich,  you  may  never  be  great. 
But  carry  your  head  like  a  ruler  of  state — 

Don't   sorrow,  don't  grumble,  don't  fret. 

— Arthur  Gray. 


Pull  away  cheerily,  work  with  a  will ! 

Day  after  day  every  task   should  be  done ! 
Idleness  bringeth  us  trouble  and  ill, 

Labor  itself  is  some  happiness  won! 
Work  with  the  heart  and  work  with  the  brain. 

Work  with  the  hands  and  work  with  the  will. 
Step  after  step  we  shall  reach  the  high  plain : 

Then  pull  away  cheerily,  work  with  a  will. 

— Lozeell. 


In   February  it   does  seem 
As  if  the  grass  were  never  green. 
And  then  in  June  when  roses  blow, 
It   seems  that  there  were  never  snow. 


It  is  a  good  and  safe  rule  to  sojourn  in  every  place 
as  if  you  meant  to  spend  your  life  there,  never  omitting 
an  opportunity  of  doing  a  kindness,  or  speaking  a  true 
word,  or  making  a  friend. 

— Ruskin. 
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To  me  there  is  no  duty  we  so  much  underrate  as  the 
duty  of  being  happy. 

—Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
And  things  can  never  go  badly  wrong 
If  the  heart  be  true  and  the  love  be  strong. 

No  one  is  useless  in  the  world  who  lightens  the  burden 
of  it  for  anyone  else. 

— Chas.  Dickens. 
It's  faith  in  something  and  enthusiasm  for  something  that 
makes  a  life  worth  looking  at. 

— O.  W.  Holmes. 
A  sunny  temper  gilds  the  edges  of  life's  blackest  cloud. 

— Guthrie. 
Nothing  makes  a  man  so  strong  as  a  call  on  him  for  help. 

— Geo.  MacDonald. 
The  rainbow! — see  how   fair  a  thing  God  hath  built  up 
from  tears. 

\\  hat  a  man  does  for  others,  not  what  they  do  for  him 
gives  him  immortality. 

— Da  n  iei   Webster. 


The   February  Robin. 

A  little  robin  came  too  soon 

From  summer  land  away ; 
lie  must  have  thought  that  it   was  June 

When  'twas  not  even   May. 
O  robin,  press  your  scarlet  vest 

More  closely  to  your  throat, 
Or  of  the  songs  we  love  the  best 

You  cannot  sing  a  note.     • 
There  is  no  other  bird  about, 

And  in  their  coats  of  fur. 
The  pussy-willows  art'   not   out — 

They  dare  not  even  purr. 
And   you   will   freeze; — But   as    I    spoke, 

He  hopped  upon  a  tree 
As  if  the  cold  were  but  a  joke, 

And  sang  his  song  to  me. 


-Selected. 


February. 

February, — fortnights  two, — 
Briefest  of  the  months  are  you 
Of  the  winter's  children  last. 
Why  do  you  go  by  so  fast- 
is it  not  a  little  strange 
Once  in  four  years  you  should  change, 
That   the  sun  should  shine  and  give 
You  another  day  to  live  ? 
May  be  this  is  only  done 
Since  yon   arc   the   smallest   one; 
So    I   make  the   shortest    rhyme 
For  you,  as  befits  your  time: 

You're  the  baby  of  the  year, 
And  to  me  you're  very  dear. 
Just  because  you  bring  the  line, 
"Will  you  l>e   my   Valentine?" 

—Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


A  Floral  Bouquet. 

Answers  to  A  Floral  Bouquet  in  December 
Review:  i,  rose;  2,  orange-blossoms;  3,  lily;  4, 
pink;  5,  poppy;  6,  tulips;  7,  Spanisb  bayonet;  8, 
lady's-slipper  ;  9,  blackeyed  susan  ;  10,  heartsease ; 
11,  night-blooming  cereus ;  12,  forget-me-not;  13, 
foxglove;  14,  coxcomb;  15,  carnation;  16,  dew- 
drops;  17,  bluebells;  18,  four-o'clock;  19,  magnolia; 
20,  morning-glory;  21,  jonquil;  22,  prince's-feather ; 
23,  moon-flower ;  24,  cattail ;  25,  trumpet ;  26, 
arbutus;  27,  snowballs;  28,  honeysuckle;  29, 
phlox:  30,  Jack-in-the-pulpit ;  31,  snowdrops;  32, 
dandelion ;  33,  bleeding-heart ;  34,  bachelor's-but- 
tons ;  35,  shooting-stars ;  36,  goldenrod ;  37,  old- 
maids  :  38,  marigold;  39,  mistletoe:  40.  dogwood. — 
Woman's  Home   Companion. 


The  Chickadee. 

The   chickadee  tilts 

On  a  sycamore  bough 
In  cute  little  kilts 
The  chickadee  tilts, 
Like  a  brownie  on   stilts 

-War  his  sweet  little  frau, 
The  chickadee  tilts 

On  a   sycamore  bough. 

The   chickadee    wears 

A  cunning  black  cap, 

In   all   his   affairs 

The  chickadee  wears, 

Without  any  airs, 

The  dear  little  chap — 

The   chickadee    wears 

A  cunning  black  cap. 

The  chickadee's  song 

Is  "  Chick-a-dee-dee." 

It  is  not  very  long, 

The  chickadee's    soiik; 

Not  much  in  a  throng, 

But  it  satisfies  me. 

The  chickadee's  song 

Is   "  Chick-a-dee-dee." 

The  chickadee  nests 

In  a  hide  in  a  tree. 

rile  cats  are  not  guests 

Where   the   chickadee   nests; 

NTo    robber    molests 

His   little  tefiee. 

The  chickadee  nests 

In   a   hole   in   a   tree. 

The   chickadee  (lines 
On — What  do  you  think' 
Not   ices  and   wines ; 
The  chickadee  dines 
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On   lunches  he  finds 

In  many  a  chink. 
The  chickadee  dines 
On — What  do  you  think? 

The  chickadee  stays 

All  the  year  round. 

On  cold  winter  days, 

The   chickadee    stays ; 

The   cat-bird   delays 

Till  daisies  abound ; 

The  chickadee  stays 

All  the  year  round. 


— St.  Nicholas. 


Some  boys  are  pencils,  some  are  pens, 

A  clever  friend  once  said : 
A  pen,  you  know,  has  to  tfe  driven ; 
A  pencil  must   be   lead. 
Which  one  are  you  ? 


If  I  make  a  face  at  Billy, 

He  will  make  a  face  at  me ; 
That  makes  two  ugly  faces, 

And  a  quarrel  don't  you  see? 
And  then  I  double  up  my  fist 

And  hit  him,  and  he'll  pay 
Me  back  by  giving  me  a  kick, 

Unless  I  run  away. 

But  if  I  smile  at  Billy, 

'Tis  sure  to  make  him  laugh ; 
You'd  say,  if  you  could  see  him, 

'Twas  jollier  by  half 
Than  kicks  and  ugly  faces. 

I   tell  you   all   the   while 
It's  pleasanter  for  any  boy 

(Or  girl)  to  laugh  and  smile. 

— The  Religious  Herald. 


The   Star  Pupil. 

Deane  is  a  star  pupil.  He  is  always  in  evidence, 
in  a  quiet,  nice  way.  He  knows  all  of  his  lessons 
all  of  the  time.  His  hand  is  always  in  the  air,  dur- 
ing the  recitation.  He  wants  to  recite.  He 
doesn't  do  it  in  a  self-assertive  way.  His  attitude 
is  merely  one  of  keen  and  intelligent  interest  in  the 
lesson.  Deane  is  the  best  pupil  in  the  class.  But 
he  is  also  the  worst  enemy  of  the  class.  He  is  an 
agency  of  ruin. 

Deane  is  always  on  his  feet,  reciting.  If  the 
principal  steps  into  the  room  Miss  Sperry  calls  on 
Deane.  If  visitors  happen  to  be  about,  Deane  does 
the  reciting.  The  visitors  go  away,  much  impressed. 
That  is  certainly  a  bright  class. 


Miss  Sperry  is  perfectly  honest  and  well  inten- 
tioned.  She  calls  on  Deane  whether  there  is  a 
visitor  in  the  room  or  not.  Deane  compels  her  to, 
in  a  way.  He  is  used  to  inevitably  raising  his  hand 
— inevitably  being  called  upon,  inevitably  reciting, 
and  doing  it  well. 

The  other  pupils  do  not  often  recite.  The  timid 
and  self-conscious  feel  too  crude,  with  Deane  as  a 
standard  of  measurement.  The  lazy  ones,  also,  let 
him  do  the  talking.  They  do  not  pay  their  fare, 
in  this  journey  through  the  lesson.  They  let 
Deane  pay  it.  Deane  is  willing  to  contribute  for 
them  all,  and  they  are  willing  that  he  should.  The 
timid  become  more  timid,  the  diffident  become  more 
diffident,  the  lazy  become  more  lazy. 

There  is  a  sprinkling  of  pupils  in  the  room  who 
would  be  pretty  good  talkers  if  Deane  had  never 
dropped  into  the  class.  As  it  is  they  contribute 
occasionally,  and  do  indifferently  well.  But  their 
tendency  is  more  and  more  to  sit  and  listen.  They 
are  steadily  gravitating  into  an  inert  silence. 

So  here  is  a  paradox :  a  pupil  who  is  exemplary 
in  all  respects;  clean  and  well  groomed;  civil 
spoken  and  without  ostentation ;  single  purposed 
and  well  intentioned ;  a  splendid  attitude  toward 
study ;  and  yet,  withal,  Deane  is  a  hurtful  influence 
in  the  class.  He  is  impoverishing  his  class-mates 
in  their  habits  of  study,  their  social  attitude,  their 
very  personality.  And  he  is  ruining  his  teacher's 
technique. 

What  is  Miss  Sperry  going  to  do  about  it  ?  What 
is  she  going  to  do  for  the  silent  pupils?  How  is 
she  going  to  cure  herself  of  this  habit  into  which 
she  has  fallen?  The  remedy  looks  simple,  but 
somehow  the  trouble  is  elusive.  Here  is  certainly 
a  leading  question  in  class  management. 

Deane  is  Miss  Sperry's  Star  Pupil.  Who  is 
yours? — Walter  J.  Kenyon. 


We  are  now  on  the  last  half  of  the  school  year. 
This  is  the  very  best  season  for  successful  work. 
What  the  class  accomplishes  in  the  next  ten  weeks 
will  decide  the  value  of  the  year's  work.  Is  every 
force  and  agency  in  operation  that  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed to  give  each  pupil  the  best  that  this  year's 
school  work  has  for  him?  For  a  school  that  is 
not  in  fairly  good  condition  at  this  time  of  year 
there  is  little  hope  except  through  a  change  of 
teachers. — The  Western  Teaeher. 
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Hints    for  Rural   School  Teachers. 

i.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  going  to  like 
your  school,  your  pupils  and  their  parents.  You 
will  thus  fortify  yourself  against  getting  homesick, 
as  many  rural  teachers  do,  during  the  first  month. 

2.  Be  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
dress,  and  expect  the  same  from  your  pupils.  Dress 
helps  to  determine  the  kind  of  teacher. 

3.  Be  sure  your  schoolroom  has  the  appearance 
of  neatness  and  the  atmosphere  of  study. 

4.  Make  your  daily  programme  and  post  it  in 
the  schoolroom ;  then  follow  the  programme.  It 
will  help  you  to  do  more  and  better  work  in  less 
time. 

5.  Keep  the  daily  register  neatly  posted  to  date 
and  ready  for  inspection  by  visitors  and  school 
officers.  The  manner  in  which  the  register  is  kept 
also  indicates  the  kind  of  teacher. 

6.  Make  all  reports  accurately,  neatly  and 
promptly.  Know  the  course  of  study  and  follow 
it  closely  in  all  subjects.  Many  teachers  have  a 
tendency  to  slight  the  work  in  drawing  and  in 
nature  study  and  agriculture. 

7.  Conduct  the  grade  examinations  based  on  the 
course  of  study  fairly  and  mark  the  answer  papers 
conservatively. 

8.  Correlate  the  subject  matter  taught  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  pupils.  Make  every  subject  a  live 
subject. 

9.  Hold  parents'  meetings  and  thus  develop  a 
better  understanding  between  parents  and  teacher, 
and  stimulate  a  progressive  school  spirit  in  the 
community. 

10.  Become  a  member  of  teachers'  associations 
and  attend  all  of  their  meetings.  This  is  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  a  live,  progressive  teacher. 

11.  Hold  conferences  with  your  school  board  or 
trustees  and  make  the  needs  of  your  school  known. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  for  the  things  needed  to 
iquip  your  schoolroom. 

12.  Take  an  educational  paper  and  avail  your- 
self of  every  jxjssible  means  of  becoming  and 
continuing  to  be  progressive. 

13.  Don't  become  discouraged  but  remember 
that  "  difficulties  are  but  opportunities  to  test  your 
ability." — American  Education. 

"  Look  at  those  branches,"  said  little  Mabel. 
"  They  are  air  trimmed  with  swansdown." 

"Yes."  said  mother,  "  the  snowflakes  were  busy 
all  night  making  that  trimming." 


Schoolroom  Punishments. 

There  are  some  schoolroom  punishments  in 
very  common  use  incompatible  with  the  best  physi- 
cal interests  of  the  pupils.  The  maintenance  of 
discipline  is,  of  course,  essential  to  progress  and  to 
mental  tranquillity.  In  some  schools,  however, 
'*  discipline  "  is  worshiped,  and  for  its  maintenance 
some  harmful  punishments  are  inflicted.  Nor  is 
the  offending  culprit  the  only  one  to  suffer.  Not 
infrequently  the  whole  class  is  punished  for  the 
misdeeds  of  a  few. 

A  very  common  form  of  punishment  is  the  keep- 
ing in  at  recess  time.  This  is  wrong.  It  ought 
not  to  be  permitted.  The  recess  hour  is  for  the 
children ;  it  is  the  recreation  hour  and  surely  the 
younger  children  can  ill  afford  to  lose  it. 

Another  punishment,  simple  and  inoffensive  in 
itself,  becomes  harmful  from  too  long  infliction. 
The  placing  of  the  head  on  the  desk  and  keeping 
il  there  until  told  to  sit  up  seems  a  mild  sort  of 
thing.  But  when  the  unnatural  position  is  kept  for 
half  an  hour  or  longer,  perhaps  because  the  teacher 
has  forgotten  the  child,  it  becomes  a  really  severe 
and  harmful  practice.  This  form  of  punishment  is 
limited  to  the  younger  classes  and  these  are  the 
very  ones  most  harmed  by  it. 

The  possibility  of  harm  should  be  eliminated 
from  all  punishments  administered  to  school 
children. 


Stanley  told  his  aunt  that  Jack  Frost  had  come  to 
spend  the  winter  with  them. 

Stanley  had  his  sled  and  skates,  and  was  all  ready 
for  a  snowball  fight. 

Jack  Frost  and  Stanley  are  good  friends. 

Winter  is  a  funny  fellow.  lie  paints  people's 
noses  blue  and  their  cheeks  red  and  pinches  their 
fingers  and  toes. 

Johnny  says  winter  is  a  cunning  old  fellow,  too. 
for  he  peeps  through  cracks  to  see  what  the  boys 
are  doing.  The  hoys  love  old  Winter,  even  if  he  is 
pretty  sharp  with  them. 


"  What,  dull  ?"  wrote  Sir  John  Lubbock  of  a 
man  who  complained  of  dullness,  "  when  earth,  air 
and  water  are  all  mysteries  alike  to  you,  and  when 
as  you  stretch  out  your  hand,  you  do  not  touch 
anything  the  properties  of  which  you  have 
mastered !  .  .  Go  away,  man !  Learn  something, 
do  something,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your 
dullness." 
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As   each    ship 


Storm  warnings  arc  now  sent  to  sea. 
equipped  with  the  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  receives  the 
warning,  it  sends  it  farther  out,  and  vessels  hundreds  of 
mile*  off  the  coast  may  thus  pick  up  the  message. 

The  Khedive  of  Egypt  has  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  making  the  land  part  of  his  journey  in  an  automo- 
bile. 

Artificial  silk  superior  to  natural  silk  is  now  made  of 
wood  pulp.  A  new  glass  has  been  produced  which  does  not 
break  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  plunged  into 
in  i  zing  water.  An  artificial  slate  made  from  the  waste 
slag  of  blast  furnaces  proves  better  for  some  purposes 
than  the  best  natural  slate,  and  can  be  sold  at  half  the 
puce.  These  are  some  of  the  latest  things  that  seem  to 
show  how  the  cost  of  living  in  the  future  may  be  less  than 
it  is  today. 

Very  valuable  timber  tracts  have  been  explored  in  Papua, 
covering  an  area  of  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles. 
No  less  than  seventy-nine  useful  woods  are  reported  to 
be.  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  these  forests. 

k  has  been  shown  that  the  poison  of  coal  gas  is  not 
wholly  due  to  carbon  dioxide,  though  what  other  poison- 
ous substance  there  may  be  in  it  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

The  newest  and  best  photographs  of  Mars  show  no  trace 
of  the  so-called  canals,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  have  any  existence.  With  the  canals,  of  course, 
disappears  the  only  supposed  proof  that  the  planet  is  in- 
habited. 

There  are  half  a  million  postage  stamp  collectors  in 
England,  and  the  value  of  rare  stamps  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

The  theory  that  malaria  had  much  to  do  with  the  decline 
and  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  advanced  last 
year,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  later  study ;  and  it  is  thought 
to  be  pretty  well  shown  that  there  was  little  malaria  in 
Greece  before   500   B.   C. 

Sir  Ernest  Shackleton  has  received  special  honours  from 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  on  a  recent  visit  to  that  country. 
He  will  again  go  to  the  South  Polar  regions,  following 
the  expedition  that  is  under  the  lead  of  Captain  Scott. 
There  is  already  a  French  expedition  somewhere  in  the 
Antarctic  seas,  under  Dr.  Jean  Charcot,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  send  out  one  from  the  United  States,  in  the  same  vessel 
that  carried  Commander  Peary  northward.  The  latter  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Royal  Geographic  Society  of  Copenhagen  is  fitting 
out  an  expedition  to  explore  the  countries  around  the 
Persian  Gulf,  some  parts  of  which  are  uninhabited  because 
of  the  intense  heat. 

In  Crete  there  has  again  been  a  popular  movement  in 
favour  of  annexation   to   Greece. 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  greatly  increased  by  im- 
migration in  the  last  ten  years.  More  land  is  under  culti- 
vation, the  yield  per  acre  is  doubled,  and  the  railway  mile- 
age more  than  doubled ;  the  great  inland  waterways  are 
being  opened  up,  and  the  merchant  marine  is  growing. 
Because  our  own  country  offers  better  opportunities  than 


that  immediately  to  the  south  of  us,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  there  are  other  American  countries  of  magnificent 
possibilities  farther  south. 

A  writer  in  the  Standard  of  Empire  gives  what  purports 
to  be  a  translation  of  a  Runic  inscription  found  in  Labrador, 
proving  that  the  place  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  Danes 
and  Saxons  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  According 
to  the  story,  they  fought  among  themselves  as  to  whether 
the  new  land  should  belong  to  King  Alfred  or  to  the  Danes. 
The  Saxons  were  defeated,  and  at  last  the  Danes  sailed 
away,  leaving  three  of  the  Saxons  behind  them,  by  one 
of  whom  the  story  was  recorded.  It  is  one  of  those  tales 
that  are  hard  to  prove  true  and  harder  to  disprove;  and 
serves  to  remind  us  that  there  may  have  been  many  unre- 
corded visits  to  these  shores  before  the  days  of  Cabot. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  waterway  from  the  Saskatche- 
wan to  Lake  Superior,  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Winni- 
peg river,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Rainy  Lake;  and 
a  company  is  seeking  incorporation  for  this  purpose. 

The  customs  returns  show  that  the  trade  of  Canada 
was  greater  in  December  than  in  any  month  of  previous 
years;  and  that  the  customs  revenue  for  the  calendar  year 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  nearly  ten 
million   dollars. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources,  it  was  stated  that 
the  water  powers  of  Canada  offered  a  possible  development 
of  seventeen  million  horse  power,  which  would  equal  that 
produced  by  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  million  tons 
of  coal  annually. 

In  the  last  five  years,  half  a  million  settlers  have  come 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States,  bringing  with  them  two 
hundred  million  dollars.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world,  it  is  said,  where  the  new  lands  have  been  taken  up 
by  so  good  a  class  of  settlers  as  in  the  Canadian  West, 
and  where  churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  have  been  estab- 
lished so  soon  after  the  opening  up  of  the  new  territory. 

Scapa  Flow,  which  has  been  selected  by  the_  British  gov- 
ernment for  the  new  naval  station  in  the  Orkneys,  has  a 
landlocked  harbour  nine  miles  long,  sheltered  by  the  chief 
island  of  the  group  and  the  smaller  islands  to  the  south 
of  it. 

Already  elections  for  provincial  councils  have  been  held 
in  China,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  full  representative 
government  in  191 7.  The  Chinese  statesmen  who  are  plan- 
ning for  the  new  order  of  things  prefer  the  German  con- 
stitution to  ours,  as  it  unites  the  popular  element  with  a 
strong  central  administration. 

Drome,  a  contraction  of  aerodrome,  is  the  word  which 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  thinks  we  should  use  as  a 
name    for  our   flying  machines. 

The  proclamation  of  the  constitution  in  Turkey  has  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  open  Palestine  to  the  Jews.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem  are  now  of  the  Jewish 
•  faith,  and  their  prosperous  colonies  are  spreading  rapidly 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Thousands  are 
rleeing  from  Persia  and  from  Russia  to  find  shelter  and 
protection  in   the  Holy  Land. 

Pumping  by  explosion  is  a  novelty  that  may  prove  useful 
in  some  cases.  An  explosion  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  be  raised  drives  it  up  without  the  aid  of  a  piston. 
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A  driving  wheel  without  friction  is  another  new  inven- 
tion. The  two  wheels  that  work  together  do  not  actually 
touch  at  any  point,  but  one  works  the  other  by  electric 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which  effects  a  very  great  saving 
of  power. 

The  election  in  England  has  sustained  the  government 
party  by  a  small  majority.  If  the  result  may  be  said  to 
justify  the  House  of  Lords  in  forcing  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  it  is  in  that  it  shows  no  very  general  approval  of 
the  government  policy.  Ridicule  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  freely  used  to  influence  the  electors ;  but  the  people 
seen:  to  have  remembered  that  the  upper  house  represents 
the  wisdom  of  the  country  better  than  an  elected  chamber 
might  be  expected  to  represent  it.  A  great  soldier,  a  great 
statesman,  a  great  student  or  a  great  financier  does  not 
cease  to  be  great  when  he  is  rewarded  with  a  title  and 
made  a  member  of  tlje  House  of  Lords.  Less  than  one- 
fourth  of  all  its  members  are  men  whose  ancestors  were 
raised  to  the  peerage  before  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  peer  is  no  more  hated  for  his  rank  and 
title,  whether  conferred  or  inherited,  than  a  successful  man 
in  this  country  in  any  walk  of  life  is  hated  for  his  success. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Kmpcror  Menelik,  of  Abyssinia, 
died  in  December,  and  that  his  death  is  being  kept  secret 
for  political  reasons. 

The  site  of  the  Federal  capital  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  is  finally  settled.  It  remains  to  build  the  capital 
city,  and  to  find  it  a  suitable  name.  The  new  Federal 
Diitrict,  which  is  nine  hundred  miles  square,  is  known  as 
th.-  Yass-Canberra  district  from  the  names  of  two  towns 
in  the  neighborhood.  It  lies  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  not  far  from  the  railway  line  that  con- 
nects Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
Murrumbidgec  River.  The  actual  site  of  the  city  will 
probably  be  on  the  Molonglo  River. 

It  is  stated  that  early  steps  will  be  taken  for  the  incor- 
poration of  Rhodesia  in  the  South  African  Union.  The 
first  parliament  of  the  L'nion  will  open  in  September,  at 
Cape  Town,  which,  for  a  time,  will  be  the  legislative 
capital.  For  administrative  purposes,  an  inland  town  will 
pror.ably  be  chosen. 

Floods  of  the  Seine  and  Rhone,  and  to  a  less  extent  of 
other  rivers  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  have  caused  much 
loss  of  life  and  property.  Many  towns  and  villages 
suffered,  and  some  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned;  but  the 
greatest  damage  was  done  in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  it  is 
impossible,  as  yet,  to  estimate  the  loss. 

The  departure  of  the  nnisk  ox  and  the  reindeer  from 
their  usual  feeding  grounds  has  brought  destitution  and 
starvation  to  the  Indians  of  the  far  north.  Vast  herds  of 
reindeer  have  gone  to  Alaska,  for  some  unimaginable 
reason;  and  the  musk  oxen,  which  have  heretofore  gone 
to  the  southwest  in  their  winter  migration,  have  this  year 
taken  a  different  direction. 

After  almost  incredible  hardships,  an  English  expedition 
under  Dr.  Karl  Kumm  has  opened  up  a  new  route  across 
the  Soudan,  and  taken  steps  to  cut  off  the  last  high  road 
of  the  slave  trade.  A  new  giraffe  and  a  new  buffalo  are 
among  his  discoveries 


No  decisive  battle  occurred  in  Nicaragua  last  month, 
though  the  government  forces  are  ready  for  battle,  and  it 
may  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  commander  of  a 
British  cruiser  at  Greytown  has  forbidden  any  fighting  in 
that   city,   which   is  under   British   protection. 

French  archeologists,  after  twenty  years  of  labor,  have 
unearthed  an  ancient  Roman  city  in  Algeria.  Magnificent 
Christian  churches  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  luxurious 
dwelling  houses,  and  beautiful  temples  of  the  Roman  gods 
a  great  aqueduct,  wonderful  mosaics  and  carvings,  all  now 
in  ruins,  were  found  beneath  the  desert  sands.  Something 
.  is  known  of  the  history  of  Timgad,  as  it  is  called,  including 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  time  taken  by  the  Berbers;  but 
when  or  how  it  finally  was  destroyed  is  not  known.  Probably 
sitne  long  forgotten  earthquake  was  the  cause.  Possibly  it 
had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the  failure  of  its  water 
supply. 

The  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  irrigation 
works  of  Mesopotamia  include  the  flow  of  the  waters  through 
a  broad  lake,  to  free  them  from  silt;  an  idea,  it  is  said,  for 
which  the  engineers  of  ancient  Babylon  deserve  the  credit 
It  is  not  impossible  that  Ba"hylon,  when  the  work  is  com 
pleted,  may  rise  from  its  ruins  and  again  liecome  a  wealthy 
city. 

K.nud  Rasmussen,  a  Danish  geographer,  whose  mother  is 
of  the  Eskimo  race,  will  go  to  the  northern  districts  of  Canada 
to  study  the  native  tril>es,  some  of  which  are  nearly  or  quite 
unknown  to  the  outside  world. 


Jack,  he  bought  a  valentine 

As   tine   as   it   could   be; 
That  was  for  his  teacher  dear, 

As  any  one  might   see. 

Next,  he  bought  a  dainty  one 

All  made  of  paper  lace  ; 
That  was  lor  the  little  girl 

Who  had  the  sweetest  face. 

Then,  he  bought  a  comic  one 

As  funny  as  you'd  find  ; 
When  he  bought  this,  you  could  see. 

He  had  his  chum  in  mind. 

The   teacher  and  the  little  maid 

Were  happy,  but  alack ! 
The  "  chum,"  not  knowing  whence  it  came. 

Mailed   his,   right  off,  to — Jack! 
Blanche  Elisabeth  Wade,  in  February  St.  S'icholas. 


A  simple  little  Valentine  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Cut  two  hearts  from  red  or  white  paper.    On  one 
of  them  paste  some  suitable  picture.     Tie  the  hearts 
together  at  the  top,  and  on  the  second  one  let  the 
children  write  the  following  lines ; 
To  mamma  — 
I   thought   'twould  be  funny 
To  ask  you  for  money 

To  buy  you  your  own  Valentine. 
So  with  scissors  and  glue. 
I   have  made  this  for  you 

I   know  you  will   think  it   is   line. 

— Primary  Education. 
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Reproduction  Stories. 

Harry  saw  a  little  brown  squirrel  in  the  woods. 
"Poor  little  fellow,"  thought  Harry.  "What  will 
he  do  all  the  cold  winter?" 

Harry  did  not  know  that  Brown  Squirrel  had 
laid  up  a  large  store  of  nuts  in  a  hollow  tree.  When 
the  snow  conies  and  the  cold  winds  blow,  Brown 
Squirrel  will  curl  up  in  his  little  warm  nest  and 
take  long  naps. 


"  Get  out  your  sled,  Charley,"  shouted  Ben, 
across  the  street,  "  for  a  snowstorm  is  coming. 
What  fun  we  will  have!  We -will  build  a  fort  and 
have  a  grand  fight.  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  snow  all 
night." 

"  AH  right,"  shouted  Charley,  "  I'll  be  ready  for 
a  good  snow  fight." 


Marv  and  her  mother  went  out  walking  in  the 
woods.  The  air  was  crisp  and  frosty,  and  the 
dry  leaves  rustled  under  their  feet. 

The  bare  branches  of  the  trees  looked  sad,  as 
though  they  felt  sorry  to  have  lost  their  pretty 
green  dresses. 

Mary  said  the  trees  ought  to  be  glad,  for  the  dry 
leaves  would  help  keep  their  roots  warm. 


Little  Polly  likes  to  play  "  old  lady."  She  puts 
on  her  father's  spectacles,  takes  her  grandmother's 
knitting,  and  climbs  up  into  a  big  chair.  Then  she 
asks  everybody  to  look  and  see  how  old  she  has 
grown. 


Fritz  was  sorry  becar.se  he  could  not  beat  his 
Cousin  Carl  in  the  number  class.  "  I'll  tell  you 
what  you  can  do,"  said  Carl :  "  you  can  beat  your- 
self. You  must  do  better  to-day  than  you  did 
yesterday.     That  will  be  beating  yourself." 


"  Mother,  where  is  the  Land  of  Nod?" 
"  Coast  a  few  times  down  the  hill  in  the  pasture 
and  take  a  sleigh  ride  with  father  to  the  old  mill," 
said  mother.  "  When  you  come  back  you  will  find 
the  Land  of  Nod  in  your  own  warm  room." — 
Teacher's  Magazine. 


A  year  for  striving, 
And   hearty   thriving; 
A  bright  New  Year, 
Oh,  hold  it  dear; 
For  God  who  sendeth, 
He  only  lendeth. 


Seldom  repeat  a  question.  Train  your  pupils  to 
a  habit  of  attention,  so  that  they  can  understand 
what  you  say  the  first  time.  Give  your  slow  pupils 
time  to  think  and  speak.  The  highest  praise  given 
by  an  English  inspector  to  a  teacher  was  that  he 
allowed  his  slow  boys  time  to  wriggle  out  an 
answer. 


If  you  would  get  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  system,  count  the  boys  in  the  upper  stories. 
Boys  succumb  more  easily  than  girls  to  unjust  or 
flabby  work  in  school ;  boys  have  more  inducements 
to  leave  than  girls  have;  boys  are  more  exposed 
than  girls  to  influences  that  work  against  the  school ; 
boys  are  more  likely  to  be  withdrawn  from  school 
than  are  girls.  We  say  that  they  are  withdrawn  to 
help  keep  the  wolf  from  the  family  door.  This  is 
sometimes  true.  It  is  oftener  true  that  they  are 
withdrawn  to  keep  them  from  becoming  an  actual 
burden  on  the  family.  The  teeth  of  the  sup- 
posititious wolf  grow  very  dull  when  the  boys,  are 
keenly  interested  in  their  school  work,  and  are 
making  every  moment  tell  for  improvement.  The 
string  of  withdrawal  is  not  on  the  diligent  boy. 
it  is  on  the  boy  who  is  beginning  to  grow  limp:  and 
parental  wisdom  never  did  itself  more  credit  than 
in  the  withdrawal  of  such  boys.  The  wolf  bogie 
serves  as  the  excuse,  not  the  cause.  Nothing  is 
more  fully  established  than  the  fact  that  parents 
will  make  the  last  sacrifice  to  keep  in  school  the 
hoys  who  are  doing  well  there. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


A  subscriber  in  Prince  Edward  Island  writes: 
"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  renew  my  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Educational  Review  and  at  the  same 
time  to  wish  it  continued  success.  The  more  such 
a  paper  circulates  in  a  province,  the  better  the 
schools  and  the  better  the  teachers.'' 


REVIEW'S  QUESTION  BOX. 

J-  B.  P. — Can  you  suggest  any  reference  book  which  will 
give  a  classification  of  Shakespeare's  Plays — as  to  the  time 
they   were   written,  etc.? 

Professor  Dowden's  "  Shakspere  Primer."  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  35  cents.  The  Leopold  Shakspere, 
(Cassell  &  Co.,  1  vol.,  90  cents),  has  a  storehouse 
of  information  and  suggestion  about  the  plays  in 
its  introduction. 
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E.  A.  R. — What  position  is  General  Louis  Botha  ex- 
pected to  occupy  in  the  new  dominion  of  South  Africa ; 
also  Dr.  Jameson ;  how  many  provinces  will  there  be  and 
what  are  their  names?  Where  will  the  capital  be?  How- 
large  a  territory  will  be  affected? 

2.  What  are  the  names  of  the  districts  or  territories 
of  Canada  since  the  last  change  in  boundaries ;  Where 
is  the  seat  of  government? 

3.  In  building  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  how  does 
England  propose  to  connect  British  East  Africa  and  British 
Central  Africa?  Did  England  make  any  kind  of  a 
trad<  with  Germany  for  enough  land  to  build  the  road  on? 
Did  Heligoland  once  belong  to  England ;  ii  so,  what  are 
the  circumstances  of  its  acquirement  by  Germany? 

To  give  a  general  answer  to  the  questions :  Gen. 
I  lot  ha  will  likely  be  premier,  and  Dr.  Jameson 
leader  of  the  opposition.  The  union  of  the  South 
African  states  is  a  legislative,  not  a  federal,  union, 
which  will  be  consummated  May  1st,  next.  The 
bounds  of  the  states  as  at  present  constituted  will 
probably  be  maintained,  viz.,  (.'ape  Colony,  Trans- 
vaal, Natal,  Orange  River  Colony.  The  local 
government  will  be  of  a  municipal  character. 
There  will  be  two  capitals,  Pretoria  and  Cape 
Town.  The  former  will  contain  the  departmental 
buildings  and  offices;  the  latter  will  be  the  legisla- 
tive capital.  Any  text  book  on  geography  should 
give  the  area  of  the  S.  A.  states 

2.  Yukon  Territory,  seat  of  government  Dawson 
City,  and  the  Northwest  Territories,  seat  of  govern- 
ment Ottawa.  A  rearrangement  of  portions  of  the 
Northwest  Territories  will  soon  be  made,  Keewatin 
probably  going  to  Manitoba  and  L'ngava  to  Quebec. 

3.  The  only  portion  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  rail- 
way that  is  a  government  road  is  that  which  runs 
through  South  Africa.  The  other  portions  art- 
being  built  by  various  companies.  Kngland  has  no 
official  control  of  the  road.  Heligoland  once 
belonged  to  England  but  was  ceded  to  Germany 
in  1890.  By  the  Anglo-German  agreement  of  that 
year  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland  Ger- 
many renounced  all  claims  to  certain  disputed  ter- 
ritory in  East  Africa,  recognizing  also  the  English 
protectorate  over  the  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

Two  Halifax  teachers  were  succesful  in  winning  prizes 
offered  by  Lord  Strathcona  for  the  best  essays  mi  intro- 
ducing and  developing  physical  and  military  training  in 
the    public    schools   of    Canada.      The    following    were   the 


awards:  First  prize,  $250,  George  M.  Huggins,  principal 
of  Richmond  school,  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  secoud,  $150,  Miss 
Liilian  E.  M.  Davey,  Toronto;  third,  $100,  Lieut.  C.  K. 
Flint,  Edmonton;  fourth,  $73,  J.  H.  Putnam,  Ottawa  nor- 
mal school ;  fifth,  $50,  J.  J.  McCarthy,  McLean,  Saskatche- 
wan ;  sixth,  $25,  S.  A.  Morton,  principal  of  Halifax  Aca- 
d«  my,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

The  Eastern  Teachers'  Association  of  Prince  Edward 
Island  will  meet  at  Montague  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day, June  29  and  30.  Inspector  G.  J.  McCormac  is  the 
secretary. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Turney,  late  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  appointed  horticulturist  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick  and  will  take  up  his  duties  this 
month. 

Principal  E.  J.  Lay,  of  the  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Academy, 
his  been  on  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  his  invalid 
daughter  is   recuperating. 

The  new  annex  to  llarkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  N.  B., 
was  occupied  at  the  beginning  oi  the  present  term  by  three 
departments  brought  from  the  isolated  schools  of  the  town. 
The  annex,  which  also  embraces  rooms  for  three  other 
departments,  and  an  assembly  hall  not  yet  finished,  is 
larger  than  the  main  building  and  one  story  higher.  New- 
castle has  thus  been  provided  with  a  tine  school  building 
111  which  its  citizens  .eel  a  commendable  pride. 

Rev.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Pine  Hill  Presbyterian  College,  Hali- 
fax, died  last  month.  1  le  was  perhaps  the  most  accomplished 
Hebrew  scholar  in  Canada,  and  a  man  of  line  attainments 
and   estimable   Christian  character. 

Acadia  Seminary,  which  re-opened  after  the  Christmas 
vacation  on  January  6th,  is  full  to  overflowing.  Many  of 
thj  students  have  been  compelled  to  seek  accommodation 
in  private  houses.  The  proposed  Fine  Arts  Building,  de- 
signed for  Acadia,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  much  longer 
delayed.     It  is  becoming  a  necessity. 

The  Ladies'  College  and  Conservatory  at  Mount  Allison, 
Sackville,  has  begun  the  year  with  bright  prospects.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  this  term  promises  to 
be  even  ahead  of  the  record  mark.  Last  term  there  were 
165  in  residence  alone.  This  term  there  are  twenty  new 
students. 

St  John,  N.  B,  has  adopted  a  plan  which  is  intended  to 
make  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  more  interested 
and  better  informed  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  city.  An 
essay  competition  has  been  introduced  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  subject  l>eing  the  improvement  of  the  city  in 
th  •  last  fifteen  years,  what  improvements  are  most  needed 
at  the  present  time,  and  how  can  they  be  carried  out.  The 
prizes  are  as  follows  : 

$10  for  the  best  essay  by  any  pupil  in  Grade  VIII  or 
below  that  grade;  $5  for  the  second  best  essay  prepared 
by  any  pupil  in  Grade  VIII  or  below  that  grade;  $10  for 
the  best  essay  prepared  by  any  pupil  in  Grade  IX  or  in 
advance  of  that  grade;  $5  for  the  second  best  essay  pre- 
pared by  any  pupil  in  tirade  IX  or  in  advance  of  that 
grade;  a  special  extra  prize  of  $15  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  irrespective  of  the  author's  school  grading. 

Public  spirited  citizens  of  other  towns  might  offer  prizes 
to  the  advantage  of  their  schools  on  this  subject  or  a 
modification  of  it. 
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John  Erskine  Read,  B.  A.,  son  of  Dr.  11.  11.  Read,  of 
Halifax,  and  nephew  of  Professor  J.  Gordon  MacGregor 
of  Edinburgh  is  the  choice  of  the  students  and  senate  of 
Dalhousie  as  Rhodes  scholar  for  this  year.  Mr.  Read  is 
in  his  22nd  year.  He  graduated  last  year  "  with  great  dis- 
tinction," and  is  at  present  a  student  of  law  in  Columbia 
University,  N.  Y.  He  has  an  excellent  character  and  is 
very  proficient  in  all  athletic  games. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Dixon,  M.  A.,  of  Sackville,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  New  Brunswick  Rhodes  Scholar  for  1910.  He  is 
in  his  24th  year.  He  graduated  with  high  honours  from 
•Mt.  Allison  in  1905,  and  then  taught  for  a  year  or  two 
in  the  Sackville  high  school.  Eor  the  past  three  years  he 
has  been  taking  post-graduate  work  at  Harvard,  and 
expects  to  graduate  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  June  of 
this  year.  He  has  won  three  scholarships  at  Harvard  of 
the  respective  values  of  $150,  $300,  and  $300,  the  latter 
being  the  highest  mathematical  scholarship  for  resident 
graduates.  Few  scholars  have  a  more  enviable  record  than 
Mr.  Dixon.  This  year  he  is  the  president  of  the  Harvard 
mathematical  club,  with  a  membership  of  160  professors 
and  undergraduates. 

Prof.  William  L.  Grant,  M.  A.,  (Oxon),  will  be  the  new 
professor  of  Canadian  and  Colonial  History  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Queen's  University,  Kingston.  Mr.  Grant  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Principal  Grant. 

The  Gleaner  states  that  Capt.  A.  H.  Borden  of  Halifax, 
has  been  in  cosultation  with  the  educational  authorities  at 
Frcdericton  relative  to  the  establishment  of  physical  and 
military  drill  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  much  pleased  with  the  progress  made 
by  the  normal  school  students  in  their  drill.  The  young 
lady  students  have  become  very  proficient  in  Swiss 
(physical)  drill  under  the  instruction  of  Sergt.  Lavoie, 
and  the  male  students  have  now  a  well  organized  cadet 
corps,  are  dressed  in  neat  khakai  uniforms  and  have  in- 
creased remarkably  in  the  efficiency  of  their  drill. 


Magazines. 

Sir  Algernon  West  furnishes  some  extremely  interest- 
ing personal  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  the 
Living  Age  for  February  5  reprints  from  The  Nineteenth 
Century.  In   a   series   of   "Letters   from   America,"    Mr. 

G.  Lowes  Dickinson  has  been  contributing  to  the  English 
Review  his  impressions  of  the  United  States  received  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit.  They  are  brilliant,  like  everything 
that  Mr.  Dickinson  writes,  but  caustic.  The  Living  Age 
reprints  the  first  instalment  of  them  in  its  issue  for  Feb- 
ruary 12.  The  January  Century  has  a  few  fitting  words 
on  the  character  of  its  recent  editor,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  and  the  deserved  appreciation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  associates.  The  February,  or  mid-winter, 
number,  contains  a  portrait  of  him  with  tributes  to  his 
worth  from  eminent  writers  and  public  men.  The  Cana- 
dian Magazine  for  February  contains  a  timely  article  en- 
titled The  Evolution  of  Aerial  Navigation.  It  is  written 
and  illustrated  by  J.  I'"..  M.  Fetherstonhaugh,  and  gives  an 
account  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  this  most  interesting 
of   sciences. 


RECENT    BOOKS. 

The  Canadian  Almanac  has  grown  in  the  past  sixty- 
three  years  from  a  modest  pamphlet  of  100  pages  to  a  book 
of  480  pages  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  useful  informa- 
tion If  given  a  place  on  every  teacher's  desk  as  a  book 
of  convenient  reference  it  would  be  found  invaluable,  giving 
information  on  Canadian  matters  that  cannot  readily  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  Review  frequently  answers  ques- 
tions on  such  subjects  as  the  composition  of  the  Imperial, 
Dominion  and  Provincial  governments,  the  Arms  of  the 
Provinces,  educational  institutions,  the  Canadian  tariff, 
vaiue  of  foreign  coins,  and  a  host  of  other  subjects  which 
could  be  readily  (and  more  fully)  answered  by  a  reference 
to  this  great  national  directory.  A  large  map  of  the  silver 
region  of  Ontario  is  given  free  with  every  copy  of  the 
Almanac  of  1910.  '(Paper  50  cents;  cloth,  with  leather 
back,  75  cents.     The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Toronto). 

Psychology  is  a  term  somewhat  repellent  to  the  average 
teacher,  but  Dr.  Sinclair's  introductory  work  on  Educa- 
tional Psychology  will  prove  of  absorbing  interest  from 
beginning  to  end.  Of  course  in  an  introduction  there  is 
very  little  place  for  theory,  and  the  author  wins  the  reader's 
attention  at  once  bj  a  series  of  suggestions  and  examples 
which  arouses  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  student — if 
he  have  the  student  spirit — to  the  highest  pitch.  The  reader 
has  but  little  chance  to  absorb;  he  becomes  an  experi- 
menter before  he  has  finished  the  first  page,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding page  possesses  more  of  a  fascination  for  him. 
There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  educational  activity  in  relation 
to  child  development  that  is  not  touched  upon  by  this  ad- 
mirable little  book.  It  is  intended  for  "teachers  in  train- 
ing," but  as  every  teacher  is  a  teacher  in  training  for  better 
work,  there  is  none  but  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
stimulus  of  a  study  of  its  pages.  And  it  is  not  less  useful 
for  parents.  The  authors  are  Dr.  S.  B.  Sinclair  and  Dr. 
Frederick  Tracy.  Dr.  Sinclair,  the  dean  of  the  Macdonald 
College,  is  well  known  throughout  Canada  for  his  progres- 
sive work  in  education,  and  this  book  and  others  from  his 
pen  should  have  many  readers  among  the  teachers  of. 
Canada. 

In  the  acquisition  of  the  French  language,  or  indeed  any 
language,  there  are  certain  fundamental  facts  which  must 
be  mastered  by  the  student  at  the  outset  of  his  work  before 
he  can  with  accuracy  proceed  further.  Spiers's  Manual  of 
Elementary  French  contains  the  essentials  of  French 
grammar  in  a  compact  and  convenient  form,  and  these  are 
placed  before  the  student  in  the  tersest  possible  form 
without  going  into  details  of  exceptions  and  debatable 
cases.  (Cloth,  pages  58.  price  50  cents.  Messrs.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston). 

In  the  teaching  of  history  there  are  very  few  who  proceed 
upon  some  well  devised  plan,  either  formulated  by  them- 
selves or  by  others.  Keating's  Studies  in  the  Teaching  of 
History  presents  the  subject  in  a  masterly  and  striking 
light,  and  teachers  who  have  refreshed  themselves  from 
its  stimulating  pages  will  take  up  their  work  with  a  new 
ardour  and  with  promise  of  more  interest  and  usefulness 
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SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE 

FOR  THE   ATLANTIC   PROVINCES   OF  CANADA- 

THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH   ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD   AT 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 

In  the  School  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study  and  Physical  Culture.     All  the  Physical  Sciences  required 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the  Summer  School. 

Ten  (10)  scholarships  of  from  $500  to  $20. 00  are  offered  for  competition. 
Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School 
The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 
Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


to  themselves  and  their  pupils.  The  topics  treated  of 
include:  Scientific  method  in  historical  research  as  affect- 
ing the  problems  of  the  school ;  the  use  of  contemporary 
documents  as  a  basis  of  method ;  the  moral  training  to  be 
given  through  the  history  lesson ;  the  use  of  concrete  illus- 
tration. The  methods  of  teaching  suggested  are  based  on 
actual  classroom  experience.  (Cloth,  pages  232,  price 
4s  iod.,  post  free.  Adam  and  Chas.  Black,  Soho  Square, 
London). 

The  Child's  World  in  Pictures  is  a  wonderfully  attrac- 
tive book,  both  in  its  beauty  of  illustrations  (chiefly  of 
pictures  in  colours)  and  in  its  clear  bold  type.  It  describes 
the  scenes  about  home, — the  weather,  the  country  at  differ- 
ent seasons,  trees,  plants  and  animals,  and  then  takes  in 
the  picturesque  features  of  other  countries  with  the  habits 
of  life  of  the  people.  Children  will  find  rare  entertainment 
in  its  pages.  (Board,  pages  64,  price  is.  6d.  Adam  and 
Chas.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London). 


A  Hint  to   Some   Subscribers. 

"The   Review,   I   have   lately   learned,   has  been   sent  to 
right  along.     I  left  there  about  the 


time  my  subscription  expired  and  expected  that  they  had 
returned  the  next  issue  after  I  left  and  that  it  had  been 
discontinued,  but  not  long  since  I  have  received  the  copies 
for  December  and  January,  which  have  been  forwarded  to 
my  present  address.  Since  I  find  you  have  been  sending 
it  to  my  old  address  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it,  not  having 
notified  you.  Please  send  me  the  bill  to  date  and  also 
discontinue  the  paper."  , 

This  subscriber  left  for  others  to  do  what  he 
should  have  done  himself — namely,  notify  us  of  his 
change  of  address  and  his  desire  to  discontinue  the 
Review.  But  he  is  quite  honest  about  it,  and  wishes 
to  pay  his  just  dues.  The  Review  was  continued 
to  him,  as  it  is  to  all  other  subscribers,  until  a 
notice  to  discontinue  is  received  and  all  arrears  are 


paid.  A  notice  to  this  effect  is  printed  in  every 
number  of  the  Review.  While  the  great  majority 
of  our  subscribers  clearly  understand  this,  some  do 
not,  and  we  are  thus  put  to  loss  and  inconvenience. 
Will  those  who  have  been  unmindful  please  do  their 
part  in  this  matter? 


I.  C.  R.  Calendars  Widely  Distributed. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  says :  The  distribution 
of  calendars  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway  is  a 
business  of  greater  magnitude  than  most  people 
imagine.  The  advertising  department  of  the  rail- 
way has  about  completed  the  sending  out  of  an 
issue  of  twenty  thousand  for  19 10  and  still  hund- 
reds of  eager  applicants,  are,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
asking  for  more. 

The  calendars  are  for  advertising  purposes  and 
it  is  naturally  the  desire  of  the  management  to  have 
them  well  distributed  in  outside  points  rather  than 
locally.  This  course  lias  been  followed  for  some 
years  until  the  calendars,  like  the  guide  books,  are 
sent  to  almost  every  known  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Because  of  their  artistic  merit  they  are  appreciated 
everywhere,  and  the  mailing  lists  have  annually 
increased  until  they  are  now  quite  formidable. 

They  are  handled  by  the  advertising  department 
in  as  systematic  a  manner  as  is  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  Intercolonial  agencies  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  Toronto  are  first  sup- 
plied, and  a  quantity  is  sent  to  London  for  distri- 
bution   throughout   (ireat    Rritain.      The   passenger 
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MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC 

—  BY  — 

Inspector  O'Blenes 
Will  be  Ready  in  March. 

N.  B.  School  Calendar,  1910. 


March  24th — Schools  Close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

March  30th — Schools  open  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

May  18th— Loyalist  Day,  (Holiday  in  St. 
John  City.) 

May  24th — Victoria  Day. 

May  25th — Examinations  for  Teachers' 
License,   (French  Department.) 

May  31st — Last  day  on  which  Inspectors 
are  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  Departmental  Examina- 
tions. 

June  10th — Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th— Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

June  18th — Annual  School  Meetings. 

June  30th — Schools  close  for  the  Year. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 


High  School  Literature  Course. 

(Beginning    July    1st,  1910.) 

Grade  IX. — Gray's  and  Cowper's  poems 
(omitting  critical  study  of  the  "Task"); 
Tom  Brown's  School  Days  at  Rugby, 
(Hughes). 

Grade  X. — Palgrave's  Golden  Treas- 
ury, Book  IV,  omitting  Wordsworth's 
Poems,  except  Sonnets;  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Clive;   Quentin  Durward  (Scott). 

Grade  XI. — Shakespeare's  "As  You 
Like  It";  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury, 
Book  II.  (omitting  Lycidas,  L' Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso);  Addison's  de  Coverly 
Papers;    Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone. 

Theme  and  Essay  work  in  all  grades. 

Nearly  all  the  above  literature  may  be 
obtained  in  MacMillan's  Pocket  Classics 
Series,  price  twenty-five  cents,  with  notes. 

History  Course  for  High  Schools. 

(To   take   effect    July    1st,    1910.) 

Grade  IX. — Modern — (special  oral  lec- 
tures upon  Constitutional  History  of 
Great   Britain  and  Canada). 

Grade  X. — Mediaeval. 

Grade  XI. — Ancient. 

Text — Myers'  General  History. 


MAPS.   GLOBES.    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYER  CO.,    limited 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  of  Toronto.  London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Eng 
Incorporated  1S51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province  Points 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


CANADIAN 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAL-VANCOUVER 


"  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  m.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


If  You  Want  SCHOOL  DESKS 


Apply  to     C.  J.    ELDERKIN,    City  Road,  St.  John. 


Text  Books. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1910-11,  Hall  &  Stveens  Geometry  shall 
be  used  exclusively  in  all  public  schools 
in  this  Province,  but  during  the  present 
School  year  it  shall  be  used  for  beginners 
and  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  an 
advanced   knowledge  of   the   subject. 

The  Normal  School  Final  and  Ent  ranee 
Examinations  and  the  University  Matric- 
ulation Examinations  shall  be  based  in 
1910  upon  Hamblin  Smith's  Geometry, 
but  not  thereafter. 

All  teachers  are  requested  to  use  Hall 
&  Stevens  Geometry  as  a  hand-book  for 


purposes  of  reference  and  comparison  in 
the  work  of  any  grade. 

The  use  of  Goggin's  Grammar  shall 
begin  at  once,  as  all  texts  in  Elementary 
English  Grammar  cover  substantially  the 
same  ground. 

Harcourt's  Copy  Books  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  in  every  school,  but  any  pupil 
who  has  not  finished  the  work  in  his  last 
copy  book  may  complete  it. 

W.  S.  CARTER, 
Chief  Supt.  Education 

F'ton,  N.  B.,  Jan.  5,  1910. 
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Raffia  and  Reeds  RAf.FIA'  Sfc:                          ;  *•'..">• $  ;f0 

These   materials  are   being   used   more  REEDS— No.  1,  Fine                                                                                      1.00 

extensively  than  ever  before.     Our  busi-  "  NO,  2,  Medium "  .85 

ness  for  these  lines  has  increased  remark-  "  No.  3,  Medium  C0&FS6  "  .70 

ably.     This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  u             Ug    ±    Coarse                                                                 "                 60 

fact  that  we  carry  a  large  supply  of  No.  1  „    '-'  „  .  » „  ,,  "    _ 

quality  Raffia,  selected  stock" both  plain  "             No.  5,  Coarse  fOF  Frames                                    "               .55 

and  colored.     Eight  colors  to  choose  from,  "  N0.6,  Coarse  for  Frames     "  .50 

all  dean  and  bnght.    Our  Reeds  are  of     Card  Board  Raffia  Frames  (two  parts) Per  doz.  .15 

best  quality.     Put  up  in  x/i  lb.  and  1  lb.  postage,  .04 

bundles.      Prices  f .  O.  b.  Toronto.  Write  for  Price  List  of  Basketry  and  Construction  Work  Books  and  Supplies. 

THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF  BOOKS 

The  Standard  Note  Books  for  Canadian  Schools 

THE  SERIES  INCLUDES: 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK,  THE  COLLEGIATE  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  BOOK-KEEPING  PORTFOLIO,      THE  COLLEGIATE  NATURE  STUDY  PORTFOLIO. 
THE  COLLEGIATE  COMPOSITION  BOOK,  THE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTE  BOOK 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Hundreds  of  Schools  are  now  using  our  Books. 

That  they  give  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  the  many  enthusiastic  testi- 
monials we  receive,  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

They  are  not  an  experiment,  but  after  over  six  years  of  use,  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 

Highly  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  educationalists. 

Arrange  -for  their  introduction  in  your  classes  in  January. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,       The  Chas.  Chapman  Co.. 


HALIFAX  WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


and  freight  agents  at  principal  points  on  the  line 
are  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  to  satisfy  the 
patrons  on  the  railway  with  whom  they  are  brought 
in  contact,  while  the  individual  applications  are 
largely  attended  to  in  Moncton.  Requests  for  the 
calendars  are  received  from  many  foreigners  and 
from  many  British  subjects  who  are  residing  in 
foreign  countries.  This  year  the  mailing  lists  show 
the  calendars  have  been  sent  to  every  province  in 
Canada,  to  practically  every  State  in  the  neighbor- 
Canada,  to  practically  every  state  in  the  neighbor- 
publics,  to  the  West  Indies,  to  China,  Japan,  Egypt, 
India,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
lSurmah,  and  to  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
This  goes  to  show  that  the  calendars  are  of  con- 
siderable value  from  an  advertising  point  of  view, 
their  universal  distribution  being  a  strong  factor 
in  making  known  the  name  and  fame  of  the  Inter- 
colonial all  over  the  world. 


Precautions  taken  by  the  I.  C.  R.  to  protect 
the  Public. 

Montreal  Star:  The  management  of  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  has  made  arrangements  that  all 
the  sleeping,  dining  and  passenger  cars  on  the 
Intercolonial  trains  running  in  and  out  of  Montreal 
will  be  supplied  with  fresh  spring  water  from  the 
celebrated  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  Springs,  near 
Campbellton,  N.  B.  Formerly  all  the  cars  on  the 
1.  C.  R.  leaving  Montreal  were  furnished  with 
the  ordinary  city  water,  but  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
way consider  that  in  the  interests  of  the  travelling 
public  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  cars  supplied 
with  purest  spring  water. 


Our  grand  business  in  life  is  not  to  see  what  lies 
dimly  at  a  distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at 
hand. — Carl  vie. 
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Card  Systems," 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  put  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
.These  are  some  of  our  "specialties. 
Send  for  catalogued 

S.  KERR 
&  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's   Hall. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To,  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  Life  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This,  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Life  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOHN/N.  B. 


GfGCTOOTVPIIlG.  5t.John.N1 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  CfT,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS.  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS 1 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWHRH    MERCHANTS, 

JWapket  Square,        SRINT  JOHN.  H-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers.  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


(gtmcational    fcebteto    Supplement,   iflarcf),    1910. 


A     RAV EN     MOTHER 


From    a    painting   by    .V.    Wiuel. 
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The  number  accompanying  each  address  tells  to  what  date  the 
subscription  Is  paid.  Thus  "  274  "  shows  that  the  subscription 
Is  paid  to   April  1,  1910. 

Address  sll  correspondence  to 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 


While  the  ratepayers  sometimes  grumble  at  their 
school  taxes  any  attempt  to  decrease  the  efficiency 
of  the  schools  is  met  with  a  remonstrance  by  pro- 
gressive people.  A  proposal,  recently  made  by  a 
trustee  of  schools  in  one  of  our  principal  cities  to 
reduce  the  grades  of  the  high  school,  was  promptly 
"not  considered." 


The  Review's  Supplement  Picture  for  this 
month  represents  a  good  subject  for  Bird  and 
Arbor  Day.  The  justly  angry  mother,  the  nest 
above,  the  tearful  boy  with  his  bag  of  plunder  tell 
the  story. 


Have  teachers  thought  of  making  a  school 
garden  this  spring?  There  are  many  schools  which 
have  grounds  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 


Teachers  may  make  many  useful  lessons  out  of 
the  "Gleanings  from  the  Canadian  Forestry  Con- 
vention." on  another  page. 


The  rewards  for  the  rediscovery  of  the  Passenger 
Pigeon  are  growing  larger,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Professor  Lochhead's  article  on  another  page. 
Here  is  a  tempting  field  for  some  youthful 
Columbuses. 


On  the  page  opposite  will  be  found  information 
alxiut  the  Rural  Summer  School  which  opens  in 
Truro  Julv   u. 


Teachers  should  begin  to  prepare  their  school 
exhibits  for  the  Dominion  Exhibition  at  St.  John, 
X.  1!..  from  September  5  to  15.  Fuller  particulars 
will  be  given  in  the  April  Review. 


Let  teachers  begin  to  plan  early  for  Arbor  Day: 
to  plant  at  least  a  few  trees  and  do  it  well;  to 
enlist  the  help  of  the  children  and  parents ;  to  make 
fresh  the  school  house  and  grounds;  to  have  a 
school  entertainment;  to  see  that  the  flag  floats 
over  well  kept  grounds.  This  will  be  a  good 
preparation  for  Empire  Day  which  follows.  Loyalty 
should  begin  at  home.  To  have  clean,  wholesome 
surroundings  is  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the 
teaching  of  patriotism. 


The  full  instructions  given  to  New  Brunswick 
teachers   under   the   head  of   "Official    Notices"   on 
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another  page  will  be  read  with  interest.  In  the 
Normal  Schooi  where  a  cadet  corps  has  been  organ- 
ized and  where  military  drill  and  physical  training 
are  being  vigorously  carried  on  the  students  are 
beginning  to  show  good  effects  by  improvement  in 
bodily  health,  increased  vigour  and  a  more  erect 
carriage.  With  enthusiasm  and  training  the 
teachers  throughout  the  province  will  be  able  to 
show  excellent  results  from  these  exercises. 


Need  of  Industrial  Schools. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  little  girl,  eight  years  of  age, 
was  sentenced  in  one  of  our  provincial  courts  to  a 
term  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  petty  theft.  A 
sentence  of  this  kind  is  demoralizing  and  shocking 
to  the  public  sense.  And  yet  what  was  the  judge  to 
do  under  such  circumstances  where  guilt  was 
clearly  proved? 

There  is  a  great  responsibility  resting  on  society 
concerning  children  who  have  a  feeble  intellect  and 
moral  sense,  whose  habits  are  vicious  because  of 
improper  training  in  the  home,  and  who  are  brought 
up  amid  unwholesome  surroundings.  The  public 
has  a  duty  towards  these  children  as  clearly  as  it 
has  to  those  for  whom  public  schools  are  provided. 
An  industrial  institution  or  reformatory  maintained 
by  government  and  by  private  benevolence  would 
relieve  those  who  are  called  upon  to  administer  the 
law  to  youthful  criminals.  Instead  of  sending  them 
to  gaol  or  the  penitentiary  to  herd  with  hardened 
criminals  they  should  be  sent  to  a  school  where 
under  proper  restraints,  away  from  the  influence  of 
evil  home  surroundings  and  the  streets,  they  would 
be  taught  a  trade  and  receive  an  education  to  fit 
them  to  lead  honest  and  useful  lives. 

If  children  of  vicious  tendencies,  from  homes 
where  there  is  little  or  no  parental  restraint,  could 
be  guided  with  firm  but  kindly  hands  over  those 
years  in  which  they  are  most  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing good  impressions,  what  a  service  would  be 
rendered  to  the  whole  community ! 


Teachers'  Pensions. 

Nova  Scotia  has  a  fairly  liberal  pension  scheme 
in  operation  for  its  teachers  who  have  been  in 
service  for  thirty  years  and  upwards,  and  the  New 
l!runswick  government  is  about  to  pension  the 
teachers  of  the  province  under  similar  conditions. 


This  step  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  thinking 
class  of  people.  No  one  will  deny  that  teachers  are 
insufficiently  paid.  While  the  cost  of  living  has 
greatly  increased  in  recent  years,  their  salaries  have 
not  been  augmented  to  any  considerable  extent. 
This  is  not  just  to  a  class  of  people  who  render  a 
most  important  service  to  the  public.  If  teachers 
had  an  income  that  would  enable  them  to  live 
respectably  and  with  comfort,  and  to  put  by  some- 
thing from  their  salaries,  they  would  reject  the  idea, 
as  many  do,  of  being  pensioned.  But  often  they 
have  others  dependent  upon  their  scant  earnings 
and  then  the  struggle  is  a  hard  one. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all,  especially  those  who  live  on 
a  salary,  to  save  something  for  a  rainy  day  or  for 
the  time  when  their  power  of  earning  will  inevitably 
grow  less.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  bank 
account,  however  small,  and  to  reflect  that  it  is  the 
product  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  It  is  not 
everyone  who  can  save,  especially  from  small 
earnings.  The  habit  of  spending  as  fast  as  one 
earns  is  a  habit  that  requires  a  great  deal  of  firm- 
ness to  resist.  But  it  is  firmness  and  self-denial 
that  help  to  form  character,  and  to  dread  anything 
that  approaches  dependence. 


Technical  Schools. 


Nova  Scotia  has  been  making  great  strides  in 
technical  education  during  recent  years.  In  addition 
to  the  splendid  technical  college  opened  last  year 
in  Halifax  and  designed  to  afford  training  in 
scientific  and  technical  subjects,  there  are  evening 
continuation  schools  scattered  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, especially  in  the  eastern  portions.  While  the 
writer  was  in  Sydney  some  weeks  ago  he  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  work 
of  these  schools  and  he  came  away  impressed  with 
what  he  saw. 

In  previous  years  much  money  was  spent  in 
correspondence  schools  by  those  desirous  of  im- 
proving their  technical  and  general  knowledge. 
Now  very  little  money  is  sent  out  of  the  province 
for  this  purpose.  The  technical  or  evening  continu- 
ation schools  are  doing  the  work,  in  great  part,  and 
doing  it  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  distant 
correspondence  schools.  It  only  remains  to  perfect 
this  system  in  its  details  to  make  these  continuation 
schools,   of  which  about  fifty  were  open  in   Nova 
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Scotia  last  year,  of  inestimable  service  to  the  young 
people  of  that  province. 

They  are  continuation  schools  in  the  sense  that 
their  aim  is  to  help  those  young  men  and  women 
whose  early  educational  advantages  have  been 
slight,  or  who  have  been  forced  to  leave  school 
before  gaining  sufficient  knowledge  or  mental  dis- 
cipline. They  are  practically  free,  for  although  a 
small  fee  or  deposit  is  required  on  entrance  to  show 
that  the  pupil  is  in  earnest  (it  may  be  purely 
nominal — a  note  of  hand),  this  is  returned  to  him 
if  he  makes  a  perfect  attendance  for  the  term,  or  a 
percentage  of  the  deposit  paid  if  he  makes  but  a 
partial  attendance. 

Hundreds  are  availing  themselves  of  these 
classes, — old  men,  middle-aged,  young  men  and 
women.  Many  are  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  some  in 
half  earnest,  some  are  careless  and  indifferent,  but 
the  stimulus  has  been  applied,  and  the  good  influ- 
ence of  these  continuation  schools  is  daily  helping 
to  transform  the  idle  and  indifferent  into  trained 
industrious  citizens. 

How  many  boys  and  young  men  throughout  these 
provinces,  too  old  to  go  to  school,  arc  spending 
their  evenings  in  idleness  or  in  the  dissipation  of 
frivolous  or  harmful  amusements?  The  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  such  schools  would  be  a  turning 
point  in  their  lives.  Can  an  educational  system  be 
regarded  as  complete  that  does  not  give  them  such 
an  opportunity? 


Summer   Schools. 

There  are  two  summer  schools  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  These  furnish  such  excellent  courses 
for  our  teachers  and  students  that  they  need  not  go 
abroad  to  make  up  detects  in  their  scientific  educa- 
tion. In  fact  these  schools  supply  our  needs  so 
well  that  every  year  constantly  increasing  groups 
of  earnest  students  are  t<>  be  found  eagerly  seeking 
the  advantages  they  afford  to  study  the  problems 
of  science  as  applied  to  our  every  day  work. 

The  Rural  Science  School  which  is  now  an 
annual  institution  conducted  by  the  affiliated  Agri- 
cultural and  Normal  Colleges  at  Truro,  has  rapidly 
become  an  effective  influence  in  agricultural  and 
scientific  education  in  these  provinces.  <  >n  its  staff 
are  some  of  the  best  scientific  and  nature-study 
teachers  of  Canada;  among  its  pupils  are  teachers, 
college  students  and  those  wishing  to  qualify  for 
public  school  physical  drill  certificate.  On  complet- 
ing the  course  the  strdent  receives  a  diploma  which 


entitles  him  to  receive,  at  least  in  Nova  Scotia,  an 
increased  government  grant  as  teacher. 

Leading  educationists  and  agriculturists  are 
asking  that  there  be  more  teaching  of  agricultural 
science  and  nature-study  in  rural  schools.  In  this 
they  are  in  line  with  the  people  of  Germany,  Den- 
mark, the  United  States,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  who  are  modeling  their  common  school 
systems  so  as  to  give  the  people  a  better  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  the  various  industries.  The  Rural 
Summer  School  at  Truro  with  its  excellent  staff 
and  equipment  of  farm,  laboratories,  and  fine  agri- 
cultural country  around,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  meet 
requirements. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  is  an  institution 
which  for  nearly  twenty-five  years  has  been  antici- 
pating a  closer  union  educationally  and  otherwise, 
between  the  three  provinces.  In  the  course  of  five 
years  it  meets  twice  in  Nova  Scotia,  twice  in  New 
Brunswick  and  once  in  P.  E.  Island,  and  receives 
small  annual  grants  from  the  governments  of  these 
provinces.  It  has  done  excellent  service  in  giving 
teachers  a  wider  knowledge  and  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  geography,  scenery  and  natural 
resources  of  our  provinces.  From  its  perambulating 
habit  of  meeting  in  a  different  place  each  year  it 
has  led  to  a  closer  association  and  acquaintance  of 
teachers.  Its  course  is  less  scientific  and  its  session 
scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the 
school  at  Truro.  If  the  governments  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  could  offer 
a  few  scholarships  to  teachers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  more  scientific  course  at  the  latter  school,  it 
would  place  the  two  schools  on  an  equality,  so  far 
as  government  aid  is  concerned,  and  give  a  greater 
impetus  to  scientific  agricultural  education  in  these 
two  provinces. 


The   Schools  of  New   Brunswick. 

The  rep>rt  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  New  Brunswick  for  the  year  ending  June* 
30,  un»),  is  very  encouraging  in  tone  and  shows  a 
gratifying  increase  in  school  attendance  in  compari- 
son with  former  years.  The  report  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Superintendent  Carter,  although  the  work, 
except  the  inspectors'  reports  which  cover  the  whole 
of  the  calendar  year  1909,  was  done  under  the  re- 
gime of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch. 

There  was  an  increase  of  39  schools  during  the 
term  ending  December  31,  1908,  and  87  during  the 
second   term   ending  June  30,    1909.       The   increase 
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in  the  number  of  teachers  for  these  terms  was  41 
and  81  respectively,  and  of  the  pupils  2,521  and 
1,542.  The  proportion  of  the  population  at  school 
was  1  in  5.34.  The  percentage  of  the  pupils  daily 
present  was  for  the  first  term  62.53,  and  for  the 
second  69.23 — the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  increase  in  attendance  was  greater  in 
the  country  than  in  the  cities  and  towns.  A  small 
increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  is  noted, 
though  not  sufficiently  marked  to  cause  hopefulness. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  for  the 
first  term  was  1,944,  of  whom  250  were  males  and 
1,694  females,  and  for  the  second  term  1,942;  the 
ratio  of  males  and  females  being  251  to  1,691,  or 
1  to  about  6.7.  The  west  country  still  attracts  many 
of  our  best  teachers,  and  as  a  consequence  the  sup- 
ply in  this  province  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand- 
More  local  licenses  have  been  granted  than  is  de- 
sirable, especially  in  the  French-speaking  districts. 
Better  salaries  must  be  paid  to  attract  good  teachers* 
and  some  districts,  notably  the  City  of  St.  John, 
nre  setting  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  rais- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers.  "Ratepayers,"  says  Mr- 
Carter,  "are  quite  willing  to  pay  more  for  luxuries 
and  modern  improvements  of  all  kinds,  but  are  very 
reluctant  to  have  their  tax  bills  increased,  forgetting 
that  education  lies  at  the  root  of  all  progress." 

The  reports  of  Principal  Bridges  of  the  Normal 
School,  of  Inspectors  and  Trustees,  of  the  Director 
of  Manual  Training,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  Supervisor  of  School  Gardens,  are  all 
interesting  reading,  from  which  extracts  might 
profitably  be  made  if  space  allowed.  The  report  is 
adorned  with  pictures  of  new  school  buildings  and 
of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  rooms. 

Reports  to  the  Inspectors  state  that  Arbor  Day. 
1909,  was  observed  by  531  schools;  1387  trees  and 
504  shrubs  were  planted  on  school  grounds ;  659 
flower  beds  made ;  and  a  general  clearing  up  and 
improvement  of  the  buildings  and  premises  effected. 


The   Schools   of  British   Columbia. 

The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  British  Columbia  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  shows  a  percentage  of  attendance  of  69.97, 
the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  public  schools  of 
that  province.  It  will  be  seen  that  Xew  Brunswick 
and  British  Columbia  are  close  competitors  in  this 


respect.  A  competition  between  east  and  west  for 
future  years  might  stimulate  teachers  and  scholars 
to  secure  better  results  in  school  attendance. 

The  total  enrolment  in  all  the  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  Pacific  province  was  36,227,  an  increase  of 
2,913  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  boys  was  18,659,  of  girls  17.568.  The  grand 
total  days'  attendance  made  by  all  the  pupils  en- 
rolled was  4,960.653.  an  increase  of  448,350.  The 
average  actual  daily  attendance  was  25,350,  an  in- 
crease of  2,115,  and  the  percentage  of  attendance 
as  stated  above.  The  enrolment  in  the  branches  of 
McGill  University,  established  at  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  was  129, — JJ  boys  and  52  girls.  The 
enrolment  in  the  high  school  for  the  year  was  1809, 
— 812  boys  and  997  girls. 

The  report  is  clearly  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
and  in  typographical  appearance  is  superior  to  what 
we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  the  "blue  books"  of 
the  Atlantic  provinces. 


Usage   in  School  Flags. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Xew  Brunswick  has 
approved  and  published  a  general  plan  for  the  use 
and  salutation  of  the  flag  in  New  Brunswick 
Schools.  The  flag  is  to  be  raised  on  special 
occasions ;  which  implies  that  whenever  it  flies  the 
pupils  will  know  the  special  reason  for  displaying 
it.  By  following  this  plan,  the  raising  of  the  school 
flag  will  always  be  a  matter  of  interest,  not  only  to 
the  pupils,  but  to  others ;  and  anniversaries  that 
might  otherwise  be  overlooked  will  thus  be  noticed. 
A  boy  should  learn  to  show  proper  respect  to  the 
national  flag  at  all  times,  and  not  only  when  called 
upon  to  salute  it  on  the  school  grounds.  For 
instance,  he  might  be  taught  that  when  it  is  carried 
past  him  in  parade  he  should  halt  or  rise,  and. 
unless  in  military  uniform,  should  stand  with  head 
uncovered  while  it  goes  by.  Every  boy  should 
know,  too,  that  it  shows  a  want  of  due  respect  to 
raise  the  flag  before  sunrise,  or  to  leave  it  flying 
after  sunset ;  and  that  when  it  is  to  be  placed  at 
half-mast,  it  should  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  staff 
and  then  lowered  to  place,  and  raised  again  to  the 
top  of  the  mast  before  it  is  lowered  for  the  night. 
And  he  should  certainly  be  told  that  it  is  an  insult 
to  any  flag  to  place  another  flag  above  it  on  the 
same  staff.  J.  V. 
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Early  Earth  Movements  in  Acadia. 
By  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  of  this  series  it  was  stated 
that  the  rocks  underlying  the  City  of  St.  John  and 
there  described  as  representing  an  old  beach,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  which  we  have  any  exact 
knowledge  ( shown  to  be  a  beach  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  composed,  like  any  other  beach,  of 
accumulations  of  sand  and  mud,  in  connection 
with  which  we  find  rill  marks,  rain  marks,  shrink- 
age cracks  and  the  like,  such  as  any  modern  beach 
displays,  and  also  the  remains  of  shells,  Trilobites 
and  other  forms  of  life  once  tenanting  those 
shores),  instead  of  being  now  in  the  horizontal 
position    which    such    origin    implies,   are    tilted    at 


there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
Cambrian  era,  possibly  somewhat  older.  They  are 
also  of  enormous  thickness — estimated  at  from 
7.000  to  10.000  feet — and  therefore,  if  of  littoral 
or  shore  origin,  as  their  nature  indicates,  show 
that  in  order  to  make  their  accumulation  possible. 
there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  sinking  of 
the  old  sea-floor  upon  which  they  were  deposited. 
Had  the  shores  been  stable  the  beds  could  not 
possibly  attain  a  thickness  greater  than  the  depth 
of  waters  in  which  they  were  laid  down,  but  with 
that  shore  and  the  adjacent  sea-bottom  slowly 
subsiding  and  the  deposition  continuous,  the  thick- 
ness attained  would  be  limited  only  by  the  length 
of  the  subsidence  and  the  abundance  of  supply. 
The  cause  of  the  subsidence  is  probably  to  be  found 


various  and  sometimes  high  angles  with  reference 
to  the  horizon.  Such  a  position  can  have  only  one 
explanation.  The  once  horizontal  beds  have  been 
uplifted,  and  as  the  strata  often  incline  in  opposite 
directions  from  a  common  axis,  they  have  been 
thrown  into  folds,  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  or 
yards  in  breadth,  in  other  cases  upon  a  much  larger 
scale.  They  have  evidently  been  subjected  to 
mechanical  pressure,  and  this  must  have  been  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  folds,  just  as 
would  l>e  the  case  with  a  book  or  pile  of  news- 
papers to  which  pressure  has  been  applied  upon 
the  edges.  Such  a  condition  of  things  is  a  very 
general  one  among  the  older  rocks,  and  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  finds  a  fine  illustration 
among  the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia,  where  also  the  folds  are  upon  a 
scale  of  great  magnitude.  These  rocks,  like  those 
of  St.  John,  are  hardened  sand  and  mud  beds,  and 
though  as  yet  they  have  failed  to  yield  any  fossils. 


in  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  shrinking  globe,  that, 
once  intensely  heated,  it  has  been  losing  heat 
through  all  time  and  thus  constantly  tending  to 
contract  towards  its  centre.  In  a  cooling  crust. 
just  as  in  a  drying  apple,  the  surface  tries  to 
accommodate  itself  to  its  diminishing  interior,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
by  being  thrown  into  folds,  in  other  words  into 
subsiding  and  relatively  elevated  ridges.  This 
ridging  of  the  earth's  surface  is  on  a  large  scale 
represented  by  the  continents  and  seas,  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  mountains  and  valleys,  on  a  still 
smaller  one  by  the  folds  into  which,  as  I  have  said, 
nearly  all  the  older  rocks  have  been  thrown.  In  the 
case  of  the  .Alps,  a  region  of  gigantic  folding,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  strata  composing  them, 
if  spread  out  flat,  would  cover  an  area  more  than 
three  times  that  now  occupied  by  the  great  chain, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia  a  study  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  belt,  a  picture  of  which  is  here  given, 
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would  lead  to  a  similar  result.     It  would  seem  that 
in    almost    all    such    cases    great    accumulation    of 
sediments,    with   corresponding   subsidence,   always 
preceded  extensive  folding,  and  further,  that  as  a 
result   of  the   heat   determined  by   the   folding,  or 
perhaps    by    closer    approximation    to    the    earth's 
heated  interior,  the  buried  strata  became  more  or 
less  softened  and  more  or  less  changed  in  character, 
assuming  more   or   less   of   a   crystalline   character 
and  having  developed  in  them  crystalline  minerals, 
such  as  garnet,  tourmaline    and    the    like.      Such 
changes   are  known   as   metamorphism   and   nearly 
all  very  ancient  rocks  are  metamorphic  rocks,  i.  c, 
rocks  which  have  been  altered  or  metamorphosed 
from  their  original  condition.    If  the  conditions  are 
not   favorable  the   rock  may  be  only  hardened,  as 
when  sandstones  are  converted  into  quartzites — the 
"whin"  of  the  Nova  Scotia  gold  miners — or  show 
a  tendency  to  split  into  parallel  slabs  transverse  to 
the  bedding,  as  when  shales  or  ordinary  mud  beds 
are  turned  into  roofing  slates,  or  it  may  make  the 
whole  mass  crystalline,  as  in  glistening  mica  schists, 
full   of   garnets   and   other   minerals,   such    as    can 
hardly  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller 
about   Yarmouth,   Lockeport,   Shelburne  and  other 
points    of    the    Nova    Scotia    coast.       When    the 
metamorphism    is    extreme    granite    is    the    result, 
and  not  only  do  we  find  great  masses  of  the  latter 
in  the  Nerepis  and  other  hills  of  New  Brunswick, 
but  also  forming  the  core  of  the  Cobequids  and  the 
backbone  as  it  were  of  the  Nova  Scotian  peninsula 
to  the  southwest   of   Halifax,   the   so  called   South 
Mountains.     It  will  be  readily  understood  also  that 
in  the  case  of  upward  bends,  known  to  geologists 
as    anticlines    (anti    and    clino,    i.    c,    inclining    in 
opposite   directions)    the    top    of    the    folds    would 
represent  the  lines  of  maximum  tension.     There,  if 
anywhere,    the    enormous    strain     would    produce 
fracture,   the  severed  beds   would   settle   independ- 
ently,  and    what   are    known   as    Faults   would   be 
produced.     These   faults,  like  the   folds,   are  often 
of  enormous  extent,  sometimes  thousands  of   feet, 
and  the  smaller  ones  occur  in  great  numbers.    They 
are  to  be  recognized  by  the  want  of  correspondence 
in  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  dislocation  ;  and 
having  been  originally  empty  spaces,  into  these  were 
gathered  the  materials  drawn  by  water  or  hot  vapors 
from  the  surrounding  beds,  thus  originating  Veins. 
These  veins  often  contain  metallic  minerals,  ores  of 
gold,  zinc,  lead  or  copper,    and    therefore    are  •  of 


great  interest  to  the  miner.    At  thousands  of  points 
in  the  so  called  gold  belt  of  Nova  Scotia,  veins  of 
quartz,  carrying  gold  and  other  minerals,  are  found, 
and  from  these  have  been  obtained  an  amount  of 
the    first   named   metal   fluctuating  yearly   between 
$200,ooo,  and  $268,000.     Folds  and  faults  are  also 
of  interest  in  other  ways.    They  have  had  a  marked 
bearing    upon    the    determination    of    the    physical 
features   of   the    region   in   which   they   occur — the 
production  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  determination 
of  water-sheds,  the  existence  of  lakes,  the  direction 
and   character  of    streams   and   rivers.     They  also 
afford  a  means  by  which  we  can  determine,  at  least 
relatively    if    not    in    definite    years,    the    time    of 
mountain   uplifts  or  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  land  surface  in   relation  to  that  of  the  ocean. 
(•"or  evidently  if  a  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal 
sea-bottom  is  so  squeezed  that  its  deposits  become 
crumpled  and  ridged  as  the  result  of  lateral  pressure, 
and  then,  after  this  has  ceased  for  a  time  to  operate. 
later  beds  are  thrown  down  on  the  now  folded  and 
uneven    surface,    these    will    again    be    horizontal 
and    will    not    conform    in    position    to    those    on 
which    they    rest.      This    is    what    geologists    call 
"uncomformability,"  and    in    any    such    case    it    is 
evident    that    the    folding  and    faulting  must   have 
been  subsequent  in  time  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
folded  beds  but  prior  to  that  of  the  non-folded  or 
horizontal    beds    which    now    rest    uncomformably 
upon  them.      Moreover,   though   earth   movements, 
usually  the  cause  of  earthquakes,  are  probably  at 
all  times  affecting  the  crust  of  the  globe,  it  would 
seem    that    they    were    more    intensive    at    certain 
periods  than  at  others,  and    determining,    as    they 
naturally  did,  changes    in    the    depths    of    waters, 
changes  in  the  direction  of  marine  currents,  changes 
in  the  climate  both  of  land  and  sea.  they  affected 
also     the     living     creatures     subjected     to     these 
influences,    determining   migrations    of    plants    and 
animals,  changes  in  their  character,  or,  as  happened 
in   many   instances  the  complete  removal   from  the 
earth  of  entire  groups  of  organic  forms.     Thus  by 
the   study  of  the  physical   revolutions  of  the  earth 
and  the  concomitant  changes  in  the  character  of  its 
life,    it     becomes     possible    to    divide    the    whole 
geological  record  into  a  series  of  chapters,  or  the 
earth's  history  into  a    series    of    ages,    periods    or 
epochs,  each  having  its  own  distinctive  features,  and 
to  determine  the  relative  age  of  rocks  wherever  they 
may  be  found. 
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It  only  remains  for  us  now.  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
of  these  revolutions  or  times  of  physical  disturb- 
ance, so  far  as  they  have  been  determining  factors 
in  the  evolution  of  Acadia. 

The  first  great  period  of  disturbance  was  that 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Cambrian  era  and 
may  therefore  be  called  the  Pre-Cambrian  revolu- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  have  been  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  range  of  geological  history, 
for  it  would  appear  to  have  been  well  nigh  universal- 
Evidences  of  it  are  found  in  all  continents  and  it 
was  through  its  operations  that  the  continents  first 
attained  stability  and  form.  It  was  then  that  in 
America  was  uplifted  the  great  tract  of  land  which 
forms  the  axis  of  this  great  Canada  of  ours,  the 
region  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  ( ireat 
Lakes,  and  which,  as  described  in  an  earlier  chapter- 
was  the  nucleus  of  this  continent  and  the  centre 
with  reference  to  which  all  its  future  growth  took 
place.  It  was  then  also  that  the  Pre-Cambrian 
ridges  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  already 
described,  came  into  being,  it  produced  the  first 
land  in  Acadia,  the  islands,  like  those  about  St. 
John  and  in  Cape  Breton,  around  which  were 
deposited  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  Cambrian 
beach  upon  which  we  gathered  the  first  forms  of 
life  in  our  last  chapter.  Through  the  physical  and 
chemical  changes  which  then  took  place  originated 
those  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  which  have 
made  the  Pre-Cambrian  areas  of  Canada  among 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world. 

A  second  era  of  disturbance  occurred  between 
what  are  known  a--  the  Lower  and  L'pper  Silurian 
epochs,  of  which  we  shall  learn  more  hereafter. 
It  was  especially  important  along  the  line  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley,  and  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  were  one  of  its  results,  but  its  influence 
in  Acadia  is  less  definitely  known. 

A  third,  and  one  of  great  importance  so  tar  a- 
Acadia  is  concerned,  took  place  during  what  is 
known  as  the  Devonian  age.  to  be  considered  later. 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  "Devonian  Revolution." 
Among  its  results  were  the  formation  in  Xew 
Brunswick  of  the  Xerepis  hills  and  the  great 
granite  range  extending,  though  interruptedly, 
from  the  Cheputnecticook  Lakes,  near  Vanceboro, 
to  Bathurst,  and  in  N'ova  Scotia,  the  production  of 
the  Cobequirls  and  the  South  Mountains. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  there  was  a  great  series  of 
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movements  at  the  close  of  the  Coal  Era.  This  did 
not  greatly  affect  New  Brunswick,  whose  coal- 
bearing  strata  still  lie,  for  the  most  part,  nearly 
horizontal,  but  in  Nova  Scotia  was  the  means  of 
throwing  these  same  strata  into  basin  forms  and 
of  making  the  otherwise  deeply  buried  coal  beds 
accessible  to  the  miner. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  above 
revolutions  and  their  consequences  more  fully  in 
later  contributions. 


Nature  Study  Class. 

By  Wm.  H.  Moore. 

Our  Eastern  Thrushes. 

Of  the  twenty-two  species  of  thrush  that  are 
found  in  Canada  only  eight  are  met  with  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Some  of  the  characteristics 
of  this  family  of  birds  (Turdidse)  are:  wing  of 
ten  primaries,  the  outer  being  very  short ;  the  legs 
medium  length,  the  tarsus  generally  covered  by  one 
long  scale  in  front,  known  as  booted;  tail  of  twelve 
feathers,  about  equal  or  shorter  than  the  wing. 
Many  colours  arc  shown  in  the  plumage  of  the 
Canadian  representatives ;  and  all  our  Maritime 
birds  are  sweet  vocalists  except  the  bluebird  whose 
voice  is  rather  uncultivated  as  compared  with  some 
of  the  brownish  coloured  thrushes. 

Soon  after  this  article  is  printed  we  may  be  on 
the  lookout  for  migrating  thrushes.  The  season 
has  much  to  do  with  the  movements  of  these  birds. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  of  these  birds  according 
to  the  dates  of  their  arrivals.  That  would  be  very 
misleading  as  they  do  not  come  in  regular  order 
year  after  year.  I  will  treat  of  them  as  they  are 
classed  by  the  .American  Ornithologists  Union  . 

The  Wilson's  thrush  or  veery  is  distributed  over 
the  three  provinces,  Magdalene  Islands,  and  as  far 
west  as  western  (  )ntario.  They  arrive  here  from 
the  south  during  May  and  remain  until  September. 
I  have  found  this  thrush  only  along  waterways  of 
quite  a  size,  such  as  streams  of  sixty  feet  and  up- 
wards in  breadth,  bordered  with  intervales  with  a 
goodie  growth  of  willows  and  alders.  The  nest  is 
placed  on  or  near  the  ground  and  is  composed  of 
grasses,  leave--,  etc.,  and  lined  with  rootlets.  Three 
or  four  bluish-green  eggs  are  laid.  The  call  note 
is  a  low  "twuck,"  but  the  male  has  a  splendid  sweet 
song  which  he  pours  forth  ungrudgingly.  Morning 
and  evening  and  through  cloudy  days  during  the 
nesting  season  i(  is  free  to  the  passer-by. 
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The  grey-cheeked  thrush  has  been  observed  on 
the  Magdalene  Islands,  and  ought  also  to  be 
observed  on  the  mainland,  at  least  sparingly  during 
migrations.  Bicknell's  thrush,  a  variety  of  the  grey- 
cheeked  species,  has  been  recorded  from  Yarmouth 
County,  N.  S. 

The  olive-backed  thrush  covers  much  the  same 
range  as  the  Wilson's,  but  is  a  bird  of  the  forests 
instead  of  the  riversides  This  is  a  late  arrival  and 
probably  the  last  of  the  eastern  species  to  come 
north.  These  birds  build  pretty  nests  of  twigs, 
leaf  skeletons  and  moss,  generally  placed  high  in 
conifers  and  well  out  on  the  limb  on  which  it  is 
placed.  Three  or  four  greenish-blue  eggs,  spotted 
with  dark  markings,  are  laid  usually  about  the 
middle  of  June.  The  song  of  the  male  is  excellent 
and  quite  like  that  of  the  Wilson's  thrush,  yet  there 
is  a  difference  to  one  acquainted  with  both. 

The  hermit  thrush  comes  north  in  April  about 
the  time  the  waterways  are  becoming  cleared  of 
ice  and  when  the  snow  is  about  all  off.  They  are 
probably  the  most  abundant  of  our  thrushes. 
Their  habitat  is  the  forests  and  bush-grown 
clearings.  They  build  their  nests  on  or  near  the 
ground  well  hidden  beside  some  stump  or  rock  or 
under  the  limbs  of  a  small  conifer.*  Three  or  four 
greenish-blue  eggs  are  laid  and  possilby  two  broods 
are  reared  some  seasons. 

The  song  of  the  hermit  thrush  is  much  praised 
by  poetic  nature  students,  as  indeed  it  should  he,  for 
such  tones  are  enough  to  make  anyone  give  a 
thought  to  the  singer,  and  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  habits  of  this  modestly  coloured  bird. 
commonly  known  as  the  swamp  robin. 

The  American  robin  is  the  thrush  with  which 
most  people  are  acquainted,  and  is  due  to  arrive 
here  from  late  March  and  remain  until  well  on  in 
November.  A  few  have  been  known  to  stay  in 
New  Brunswick  throughout  the  whole  year.  Robins 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  a  nesting  site.  They  build 
about  human  habitations,  both  inside  and  outside, 
in  trees  and  bushes  of  various  kinds,  on  stumps  and 
rail  fences.  Grass  and  roots  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  nests.  From  three  to  five  greenish- 
blue  eggs  are  laid  and  as  many  as  four  broods  have 
been  reared  in  one  nest  in  a  single  season.  The 
nesting  season  begins  as  early    as    late    April  and 

bv*atDlthlefmfHa,fcw  yea?  aR.°  ?  hcrmit  thrush  built  its  ncst  closi' 

fectfv  dtJ I  iff  Ifj  h"  "' .r"ck  fcrn  ™v™"8  =>  boulder.  So  per 
IhVtnT.  i  furro«"dtngs  harmonize  with  the  plumage  of  the  bird 
W  ™„;'W^,S  t0  '""k  cWI>-  *  "-over  theses,  when   the 


continues    until    the    last    of    August    or    first    of 
September. 

The  Greenland  wheatear  has  been  recorded  by 
Mr.  M.  Chamberlain  from  Indian  Island,  N.  B. 
Mr.  Knight  in  his  "Birds  of  Maine"  says,  "There 
are  no  Maine  records  of  the  wheatear  that  will  sus- 
tain   investigation." 

The  bluebird,  the  most  brightly  coloured  thrush 
of  the  east,  as  described  by  John  Burrows,  has 
"the  blue  of  the  sky  on  his  back,  the  red  of  the 
earth  on  his  breast."  The  bluebird  is  most 
irregular  in  its  spring  migrations,  the  first  being 
se.en  at  any  time  from  March  until  late  May. 
They  nest  in  hollow  fence  poles,  bird  houses 
and  holes  in  trees.  Like  the  robin  they  lay 
from  three  to  five  eggs  but  in  colour  lighter 
than  those  of  the  robin.  The  period  of  incubation 
varies  greatly  with  the  eggs  of  this  species 
according  to  the  time  of  year.  In  April  eighteen 
days,  and  in  June  six  days  less  were  occupied  in 
incubating.  The  early  hatched  birds  also  required 
more  time  in  the  nest  than  did  those  hatched  later. 

The  song  of  the  bluebird  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  our  other  thrushes,  consisting 
of  a  mellow  three  syllable  call,  with  sometimes  a 
few  extra  notes  or  twitterings.  The  bluebirds 
leave  for  the  south  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  like  the  other  thrushes  are  more  or  less 
gregarious   during  the  autumn   migration. 


March  Nature  Observations. 

When  does   spring  begin?     What  causes  the  change  of 

seasons  ? 

At  what  date  during  March  are  the  days  and  nights 
equal?  At  what  other  time  during  the  year  are  thev  of 
equal   length? 

Note  time  of  sunrise  and  sunset  every  day;  number  of 
minutes'  increase  in  the  length  of  each  day.  How  long 
do  the  days  continue  to  increase  in  length? 

When  is  the  longest  day  of  the  year? 

What  tree-buds  are  swelling? 

Secure  twigs  of  trees  growing  about.  Compare  buds 
with  regard  to  size,  shape,  color,  texture.  Note  how 
protected. 

Of  what  use  is  sap  to  the  trees? 

Describe  the  farming,  lumbering,  and  maple  sugar  indus- 
tries. 

What     animals     are     preparing    to     leave    their    winter 

quarters? 

Describe  the  winter  homes  of  bears,  squirrels,  turtles, 
frogs,  and  other  well-known  animals  found  in  this  country'. 

What   are  the   earliest  insects  to  be  seen? 

What  are  the  earliest  birds  to  return?  Where  have 
they   spent   the   winter? 
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Correct  English  in  the  Lower  Grades. — I. 

By  Eleanor   Robinson. 

The  February  number  of  the  Review  contained 
a  request  that  this  journal  would  emphasize  the 
importance  of  right  methods  in  teaching  English. 
especially  from  grade  eight  onward.  The  Review 
fully  recognizes  the  necessity  for  emphasizing  this 
subject.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "very  few  of 
the  graduates  of  our  schools  go  out  with  the  ability 
to  express  themselves  correctly  either  in  speaking 
or  writing  their  own  language."  But,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  the  defect  in  our  teaching  lies 
further  back  in  the  course  than  the  eighth  grade. 

Bad  habits  of  speech,  if  persisted  in  until  a 
child's  twelfth  or  fourteenth  year,  cannot  be 
broken  without  more  time  and  lalxmr  than  the 
teacher  can  give;  whereas  these  same  faults,  if 
attacked  while  a  child  is.  as  it  were,  still  learning 
to  speak,  can  be  overcome  with  comparative  ease. 

Children  of  eight  or  nine  w;ll,  moreover.  write 
fluently  and  with  pleasure  ii|x>n  any  subject  in 
which  they  are  interested,  and  can  be  trained  to 
correctness     with     extraordinarily     little     trouble. 
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first    with    bad 


own    knowledge.      We    shall    deal 
habits  of  speech. 

Speaking  generally,  no  amount  of  practice  in 
writing  exercises,  or  learning  rules  of  grammar, 
will  cure  faults  of  speech.  Nor  does  nagging  do 
much  good,  especially  with  younger  children.  The 
story  of  the  little  boy  who  wrote  "Dear  Teacher,  1 
have  wrote  'I  have  written'  ioo  times,  and  I  have 
went  home."  is  probably  not  much  exaggerated. 

Take  one  fault  at  a  time.  Begin  with  the  one 
that  is  most  glaring  in  your  schoolroom.  Tell  the 
children  about  it,  explaining  the  reason  for  the 
correct  form,  if  it  is  one  that  they  can  under- 
stand and  apply  for  themselves  at  their  present 
stage;  e.  g.  A  child  will  readily  see  that  "May  I?" 
means  "Will  you  let  me?"  and  "Can  1?"  means 
"Am  I  able?"  An  answer  such  as  "I  reallv  don't 
know.  Can  you?"  to  a  question  like  "Can  1  sharpen 
my  pencil?"  will  drive  the  lesson  home.  Rut  the 
instruction  that  "shall"  is  used  in  the  first  person 
to  express  futurity,  and  "will"  to  express  deter- 
mination, must  be  postponed  until  formal  grammar 
is    studied,    although    the    proper    use    should    be 


Constant  practice  will  enable  them  to  go  on  writing      taught  by  drilling. 

better  and  better  as  they  get  more  knowledge  and  The    correct    form    having    been    suggested,    and 

a  bigger  vocabulary.  They  need  never  come  to  the  where  possible,  explained,  an  oral  drill,  with  black- 
stage  where  boys  and  girls  in' their  teens,  not  thus  board  work,  should  be  given,  and  followed  up  by- 
practised,  are  often  found,  when  self-consciousness  seat  work  on  the  same  point.  Keep  the  wrong 
and  awkwardness  make  them  afraid  to  try  to  expression  out  of  sight  and  hearing  as  much  as 
write,  and  render  their  attempts  almost   incredibly      possible. 

poor.      In  short,  writing,  like  skating  and  dancing.  Simultaneous  repetition   is  very   useful.     A  class 

must  be  learned  before  people  are  afraid  either  of 
falling  or  of  making  themselves  ridiculous. 

Because  of  the  confidence  of  the  writer  that 
constant  drill  in  correct  expression  should  be  begun 
as  early  as  possible,  the  following  set  of  papers  is 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  from  the 
time  that  their  pupils  can  read  easy  passages 
(c.  g.  the  Second  Reader)  and  plain  script,  and  than  by  punishment  In  a  school  known  to  the 
write  short  sentences  without  difficulty.  Xo 
attempt  will  Ik-  made  to  deal  with  reading  or  the 
study  of  literature.  While  the  two  subjects  should 
be  made  supplementary,  methods  of  teaching, 
intelligent  appreciation,  and  correct  expression, 
need  separate  treatment. 

The  commonest  faults  that  the  teacher  of 
English  finds  in  children  entering  on  their  teens. 
are; — bad  habits  of  speech;  an  unduly  limited 
vocabulary;  and  an  almost  total  lack  of  power  to 
express    in    writing   even    simple    matters    of    their 


may  be  set  to  repeat,  all  together,  a  form  such  as 
"I  don't,  you  don't,  he  doesn't,  she  doesn't,"  a 
certain  number  of  times,  or  for  a  certain  number 
of  minutes,  or.  as  an  old  teacher  used  to  say  "until 
further  notice." 

Enlist  the  children's  interests  on  the  side  of  con- 
quering the  bad    habit,  and   this   by   reward   rather 


writer,  a  class  of  little  girls,  after  weeks  of  trying, 
have  just  obtained  the  promised  reward — having 
a  story  read  to  them — for  not  once  saving  "Will 
I?"  in  five  consecutive  days.  The  interest  has  been 
keen,  and  the  victory  over  that  particular  fault  is 
probably  final.  If  home  influence  can  be  brought 
to  bear,  so  much  the  better.  And  by  the  way,  it 
is  as  well  to  make  sure  that  the  children  understand 
that  the  correct  expression  is  for  general  use.  and 
not  merely  a  school  convention,  like  standing  when 
the  bell  rings,  or  folding  papers  in  a  particular 
wav. 
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As  for  what  mistakes  to  correct,  every  teacher 
knows  best  where  her  own  class  is  weak ;  but  per- 
haps every  one  of  us  has  to  struggle  more  or  less 
against  the  misuse  of  the  past  tense  and  the  past 
participle  of  strong  verbs.  Suppose  your  children 
say  "I  haven't  saw,"  "I  could  have  went,"  etc. 
Begin  the  lesson  with  a  conversation.  Ask  such 
questions  as  the  following,  requiring  a  complete 
sentence  for  each  answer: — "What  do  you  see 
now?  What  did  you  see  before  school?  where  does 
he  go  every  day  ?  Where  did  he  go  yesterday  ? 
Where  has  she  just  gone?"  etc.  Put  on  the  board 
the  forms :  "I  see,  I  saw,  I  have  seen,  etc.,  and 
below,  the  following  sentences : 

I it  now. 

I  it  yesterday. 

I  just it. 


He  there  everyday. 

He there  yesterday. 

He  just  there. 

Have  the  children  dictate  to  you  the  proper 
words  to  fill  the  blanks.  Then  drill  steadily, 
separately  and  simultaneously,  on  these  sentences, 
first  with  the  verbs  before  them,  then  with  verbs 
erased. 

The  seat  work  may  be  varied  to  suit  different 
stages.  The  more  advanced  pupils  may  write 
sentences  of  their  own  to  show  the  correct  use  of 
the  forms.  Slower  ones  should  have  hektographed 
copies  of  sentences  like  those  on  the  board,  and 
either  fill  in  the  blanks  witli  the  proper  verb,  on 
the  copy  given,  or  copy  the  sentences,  filling  in 
the  spaces,  on  their  own  paper. 

For  more  backward  children  still,  or  where  't 
is  not  advisable  to  set  written  work,  use  the  follow- 
ing device.  Hektograph  the  sentences  on  heavy 
paper  and  cut  them  up  into  separate  words.  (The 
covers  of  old  exercise  books  are  convenient  for 
this.)  Give  each  child  a  set  of  these  in  an 
envelope,  and  let  him  arrange  the  sentences  on  his 
desk. 

Two  or  more  regular  lessons  may  be  necessary 
on  the  same  verbs,  or  it  may  be  enough  to  review 
a  little  when  taking  up  different  ones.  If  any 
one  mistake  is  conspicuously  prevalent,  try,  by 
some  such  incentive  as  I  have  mentioned,  and 
by  appealing  to  the  children's  ambition,  to  banish 
it   from  the  room. 

Other  common  errors  that  should  be  attacked 
are:  "There  is"  or  "there's"   for  "there  are."    "lie 


don't"  for  "he  doesn't."  "I  ain't,"  "they  ain't." 
The  difference  between  shall  and  will,  may  and  can, 
can  be  taught  as  I  have  said,  very  early,  by  drilling. 
Hut  any  treatment  of  lie  and  lay,  sit  and  set,  should 
be  postponed  until  there  is  understanding  of  a 
grammatical  object,  as  also,  I  think,  should  lessons 
on  the  all  too  common  mistake  "She  called  Tom 
and  I."  But  of  course,  the  correct  form  should 
always  be  given  and  repeated,  when  a  mistake  is 
noticed. 

Useful  suggestions  and  drill  exercises  will  be 
found  in  the  following  books: 

"The  Mother  Tongue."  Book  I.  Arnold  &  Kittredge. 
Ciinn  &  Co.,  Boston.  50  cents.  "Elementary  English  Com- 
position." Huntingdon.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  Toronto. 
"Language  Lessons  from  Literature."  Book  I.  Cooley. 
Houghton,   Mifflin   &  Co .   Boston. 


Directions  for   Making  and   Using  a   Hektograph. 

A  recipe  for  a  hektograph  was  given  only  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  Review;  but  rather  more  detailed  directions 
;>re  offered,  in  hopes  of  inducing  every  teacher  to  possess 
herself  or  himself  of  this  most  useful  tool. 

Five  ounces  commercial  gelatine;  24  ounces  (a  little 
more  than  a  pint)  glycerine;  18  ounces  (a  little  less  than 
a  pint)  water.  Break  up  the  gelatine  and  drop  into  boil- 
ing water,  stirring  constantly,  as  it  easily  burns.  When 
entirely  dissolved,  add  the  glycerine.  Boil  for  five  minutes 
after  the  mixture  has  come  to  boiling  point.  Pour  off  into 
a  pan,  breaking  any  bubbles  that  may   form. 

Any  shallow  tin  baking  pan  will  do.  This  recipe  makes 
a  good  filling  for  a  pan  10x12.  A  cover  is  not  necessary, 
though  useful  to  keep  out  dust.  Both  ingredients  may  be 
had  from  the  wholesale  drug  dealers  for  forty  cents  a 
pound,  but  not  less  than  a  pound  will  be  sold.  The  ink 
is  most  important.  The  only  satisfactory  ink,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  is  the  Simplex,  made  by  Lawton  &  Co., 
,V<  Vesey  street,  New  York  For  the  first  copy,  a  fairly 
«ood  quality  of  paper  is  desirable;  for  the  duplicates, 
grocer's  white  paper,  or  any  of  the  cheapest  paper— un- 
glazed— obtainable,  does  very  well.  When  the  jelly  is 
perfectly  cold  and  firm  it  is  ready  for  use.  Write  copy 
with  a  clean  pen,  and  when  dry  lay  it  on  the  jelly,  pressing 
11  on  evenly  and  closely.  Leave  for  about  two  minutes, 
or  longer  if  more  than  twenty  copies  are  required.  The 
copies  are  made  by  pressing  the  paper  on  the  surface, 
removing  almost  at  once.  As  many  as  one  hundred  copies 
tan  be  taken  from  one  impression.  As  soon  as  the  copies 
have  been  taken  off  wash  the  surface  with  warm  water 
and  a  sponge.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  very  hot 
water.  All  traces  of  ink  need  not  be  removed,  unless  the 
jelly  is  to  be  used  again  at  once. 


Bees   don't   care   about   the   snow ! 
I   can   tell  you  why  that's   so: 
Once   I  caught   a   little  bee 
Who  was  much  too  warm  for  me! 

—Little   Folk   Lyrics. 
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More  about  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Apt  to   be    Mistaken    for    the   Mourning   Dove. 

$1,000  Award  for  First  Discovery. 

W.  Loch  head,  Macdonald  College. 

My  last  communication  in  the  Review  regarding 
the  offer  of  an  award  of  $30x3  for  the  discovery  of 
a  pair  of  nesting  passenger  pigeons,  brought  me 
letters  from  persons  residing  in  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  the  corre- 
spondents stated  that  they  had  recently  seen 
passenger  pigeons  and  that  they  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  finding  a  nesting  pair.  These  reports 
lead  me  to  believe  that  the  wild  dove  observed  is, 
in  most  cases  at  any  rate,  the  mourning  dove,  and 
not  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Let  me  make  a  few  comparisons  between  these 
two  species  of  pigeons.  (  1).  The  passenger  pigeon 
is  much  larger,  its  length  being  sixteen  inches,  that 
of  the  mourning  dove  under  twelve  inches;  (2). 
The  colour  of  the  rump  of  the  passenger  pigeon  is 
a  bluish-slate,  that  of  the  dove  olive  grayish  brown  ; 
(.?).  The  mourning  dove  has  a  small  black  mark 
below  the  ear;  (4).  The  flight  of  the  passenger 
is  noiseless,  that  of  the  mourning  dove  is  accom- 
panied by  a  whistling  sound  of  wings;  (5).  The 
lower  belly  of  the  passenger  pigeon  is  white  in 
both  sexes,  that  of  the  mourning  dove  is  cream- 
buff;  (6).  The  notes  of  the  passenger  pigeon  are 
a  series  of  coo-coos,  much  faster  and  less  plaintive 
than  those  of  the  mourning  dove:  and  17).  Fass- 
enger  pigeons  always  build  their  trail  nest  of  sticks 
on  the  branches  of  trees,  and  seldom  or  never  on 
or  near  the  ground,  as  is  the  habit  of  the  mourning 
dove.  Both  birds  posse---  tails  that  are  pointed  and 
widely  tipped  with  white  or  grayish-white. 

When  passenger  pigeons  were  numerous  they 
nested  in  large  colonies  and  migrated  in  immense 
crowds,  but  now  it  is  believed  that  on  account  of 
the  terrific  destruction  of  these  birds  a  generation 
or  so  ago  they  now  (if  any  exist)  nest  in  isolated 
pairs  and  perhaps  in  regions  distant  from  their 
former  range.  Mourning  doves  are  less  gregarious 
and  migratory.  In  winter,  when  food  becomes 
scarce,  they  approach  the  farm  and  feed  among 
the  poultry  with  the  sparrows  and  other  winter 
birds,  and  if  undisturbed  they  appear  as  gentle  as 
domestic  doves.      They    may    have    three    or    four 


broods  in  a  season.     Southern  Canada  seems  to  be 
the  northernmost  limit  of  their  range. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  most 
influential  papers  of  Canada  are  taking  much 
interest  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Colonel  Kuser  and 
Dr.  Hodge  to  save  the  passenger  pigeon.  School 
journals  are  also  asking  their  teacher  readers  to 
interest  the  scholars  under  their  charge  in  the 
search  for  the  bird.  For  the  coming  spring  and 
summer  no  better  Xature  Study  could  be  under- 
taken by  teachers  than  the  study  of  birds,  including 
a  quest  for  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Dr.  Hodge  reports  that  local  volunteer  offers  of 
awards  of  Si 00  each  have  been  received  for 
Michigan,  New  York.  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Xew  Jersey.  Connecticut  and  Illinois.  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  offer  awards  for  our  Canadian 
provinces?  Mr.  John  E.  Thayer  most  generously 
offers  five  awards  of  $100  each  for  the  five  most 
likely  States  or  Canadian  Provinces  from  which  no 
local  offers  have  been  secured  by  April  15th.  More 
than  this.  Mr.  John  I'.  Childs  adds  S700  to  Colonel 
Kuser's  award  for  first  nesting  pair,  and  also  offers 
$500  for  subsequent  finds.  So  the  person  who 
first  makes  the  discovery  will  receive  $1,000  and 
the  local  award  as  well. 

Such  an  offer  ought  to  stir  every  school  boy  and 
girl  this  summer  to  roam  the  woods  in  search  of 
the  passenger  pigeon. 


Waiting  to   Grow. 

Little  white  snowdrop,  just   waking  up, 
Violet,  daisy,  and  sweet  buttercup! 
Dunk  of  the  flowers  that  are  under  the  snow, 
Waiting   to   grow! 

And  think   what  hosts  of  queer  little  seeds— 
Of   flowers   and   mosses,   and    ferns  and   weeds- 
Are   under   the    leaves   and    under  the   snow, 

Waiting  to  grow! 
riuuk  of  the  roots  getting  ready  to  sprout, 
Reaching   their    slender   hrown    fingers   about 
Under  the  ice  and  the  leave,  and  the  snow, 

Waiting  to   grow  ! 

Only  a   month  or  a   few  weeks  more. 
Will   they    have   to   wait    behind   that   door; 
Listen   and   watch    for   they   are   below- 
Wailing   to   grow! 

Nothing  so  small   or   bidden   so  well, 

That   God   will  not   find   ii,  and   very  s 1  tell 

111-  -un  where  to  shine,  and    His  rain  where  to  go, 
I'"   help   them  to  grow  ! 

—.?c/. 
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Tree   Planting. 

By  Percy  J.  Shaw,  Agricultural  College,  Truro,  N.  S. 

The  chief  object  of  Arbor  Day  is  to  interest  the 
children  in  trees  and  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  value  of  forests  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 
To  this  end  they  should  be  led  to  discover  some- 
thing about  forests  by  their  own  efforts,  and  if 
possible  they  should  have  something  to  do  with 
trees.  Much  of  educational  value,  and  incidentally 
of  useful  information,  may  be  taught  in  connection 
with  the  planting  of  a  few  trees  on  Arbor  Day. 

Some  time  before  Arbor  Day  arrives,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  forests  as  a 
source  of  wood  which  is  used  in  so  many  ways, 
and  as  a  reservoir  for  water  which  it  catches  when 
there  is  an  abundance,  and  gives  out  gradually  to 
the  streams  later  when  there  otherwise  would  be  a 
shortage.  The  special  conditions  of  the  forest 
should  be  noticed,  such  as  the  canopy,  the  carpet 
and  the  atmosphere  of  its  own.  Its  use  as  a  home 
for  birds  and  other  wild  animals  might  also  be 
pointed  out. 

Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  planting  of 
trees  around  houses,  and  the  object  of  such  plant- 
ing. Trees  are  planted  here  to  please  the  eye  or  to 
afford  protection  from  the  hot  sun  in  summer  or 
cold  winds  in  winter.  The  deciduous  trees,  as 
maple,  birch,  elm,  ash,  poplar,  etc.,  are  chiefly 
used  for  shade,  and  the  evergreens  as  spruce  and 
pine  for  shelter.  A  good  arrangement  of  these 
trees  is  one  which  helps  to  form  a  picture  with  the 
building  as  the  central  object  and  the  trees  forming 
the  background  and  framework.  In  the  Arbor 
Day  planting  the  trees  will  naturally  follow  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  ground,  and  be  in  straight 
lines  if  these  boundaries  are  straight.  But  if 
shrubbery  is  planted,  three  rules  of  landscape  art 
are  useful.  Keep  open  centres,  plant  in  masses. 
and  avoid  straight  lines.  Flowers  will  look  well 
around  the  borders  or  the  basement  of  the  building, 
but  should  not  be  put  in  formal  beds  in  the  centre 
of  the  lawn. 

Most  trees  for  Arbor  Day  planting  are 
obtained  from  the  forest,  usually  they  are  selected 
and  dug  by  the  older  boys  of  the  school.  Notice 
and  account  for  the  difference  between  the  forest 
tree  and  the  same  species  growing  in  the  open.  In 
which  case  is  the  character  of  the  tree  best  shown  ? 
The  size  of  maples  usually  selected  for  planting 
is    from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches   in  diameter 


at  the  butt,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  height 
if  they  have  been  crowded  in  their  growth.  A  good 
size  for  evergreens  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  in  height. 

The  trees  should  be  dug  with  care,  leaving  the 
main  roots  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length  and  without 
breaking  or  splitting  them  from  the  trunk.  The 
roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  covering  them  with  damp  bags  or  with 
moist  sphagnum  moss  as  the  trees  are  dug.  If  the 
trees  are  not  to  be  planted  for  a  day  or  two  after 
being  dug  they  should  be  heeled-in,  or  the  roots 
well  covered  with  fresh  earth,  near  the  school 
ground  until  the  time  of  planting.  The  same  care 
should  be  exercised  to  keep  the  roots  from  drying 
up  when  the  trees  are  being  planted  as  at  the  time 
when  they  were  dug. 

Before  planting,  the  tree  should  be  pruned  by 
shortening  any  long  roots  to  about  the  same  length 
as  the  others,  cutting  the  ends  from  below  up- 
ward and  outward,  and  leaving  smooth  cut 
surfaces,  and  by  shortening  the  main  trunk,  if  a 
maple,  to  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  taking  off 
any  large  branches,  leaving  a  few  small  twigs,  if 
there  are  any,  to  help  form  a  new  top. 

The  reason  for  taking  off  so  much  of  the  top  may 
be  readily  understood  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
over  half  of  the  root  system  of  the  tree  has  been 
lost  in  the  transplanting,  and  that  the  part  which 
is  left  has  not  yet  formed  a  union  with  the  soil. 
New  fibrous  roots  must  be  formed  before  the  root 
system  can  take  up  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and 
even  then  it  cannot  push  out  the  same  number  of 
buds  as  the  original  roots  could.  Hence  the  top 
must  be  cut  back  to  balance  the  roots. 

The  hole  should  be  dug  somewhat  larger  than  is 
required  to  admit  the  roots,  and  the  tree  should 
be  planted  two  to  three  inches  deeper  than  it  stood 
in  the  forest.  This  extra  digging  loosens  and 
pulverizes  the  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  roots 
and  favors  their  development.  When  a  tree  is 
planted  a  little  deeper  than  it  stood  before,  the  root 
system  is  placed  in  moister  soil,  but  it  should  not 
be  planted  too  deep.  Which  soil  is  moister.  the 
forest  soil  where  the  tree  grew  or  the  soil  of  the 
school  ground?    Why? 

In  digging  a  hole  for  a  fruit  tree  it  is  usual  to 
place  the  top  soil  in  one  pile  and  the  subsoil  in 
another.  Then  in  replacing  it  a  shovelful  or  two 
of  surface  soil   is  first  put   in  the  bottom  and  the 
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remainder  is  filled  in  around  the  roots,  the  subsoil 
being  put  in  last.     What  is  the  object  of  this? 

The  fine  earth  should  be  well  worked  in  around 
the  roots  with  the  hands  if  necessary,  and  when 
the  hole  is  nearly  filled  the  earth  should  be  tramped 

down,  but  not  made  too  hard.     An  inch  or  two  of      0f    agriculture,    fish,    birds,   game,   and   an   equable 
loose   earth    should    be    placed   on    top.      It    is   not      flow  0f  streams. 


Gleanings    from     the     Canadian    Forestry 
Convention. 

Fredericton,  February  23,  24. 
By  G.  U.   Hay. 
The  protection  of  forests  means  the  preservation 


necessary  to  water  the  trees  when  they  are  planted, 
but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mulch  them  with  straw, 
leaves,  chip  dirt,  or  any  similar  material  which  may 
be  available. 

What  is  the  object  of  tramping  the  earth  around 


The  forest  is  the  great  play-ground  of  the  people, 
where  the  tired  may  restore  their  vigour,  where 
the  sick  may  be  made  well  and  where  sufferers 
from  tuberculosis  may  be  cured. 

The  timber  supply  of   the    United   States  at  the 


the  roots?  Of  putting  l<x>se  earth  over  this?  Of  ratc  at  which  it  is  now  being  used  will  last  twenty- 
using  a  mulch?  Why  do  gardeners  make  the  earth  tive  or  thirty  years.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time  they 
firm  over  a  row  of  seeds?  Why  do  they  stir  the  have  to  depend  on  Canada,  the  supply  from  our 
surface  soil  in  the  garden  rather  than  water  their  country  would  serve  but  for  seven  years. 


plants?  I'lan  some  experiments  which  the  pupils 
may  perform  with  chalk  boxes  of  soil  and  scales 
to  answer  these  questions. 

If  the  tree  planting  is  done  as  it  may  be,  it  will 
lead  to  experiment  observation  and  reasoning, 
and  incidentally  give  the  pupils  some  useful 
information. 


A  Word   Game. 

The  i'ollowing  is  a  little  device  that  has  been  found  very 


It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Canada's  forest 
wealth  is  either  great  or  inexhaustible.  ( lutside  of 
British  Columbia,  and  the  eastern  provinces  there 
are    few    forest-producing  areas 

If  forests  at  the  sources  of  rivers  are  cut  down 
the  tributary  streams  become  great  torrents  in  the 
freshet  season,  carrying  away  fertile  soil  in  the 
mad  rush  of  waters.  In  the  summer  season  these 
streams  are  either  dry  or  scarcely  navigable. 

L'nless  a  permanent  forest  reserve  is  established 
on    the   eastern    slope  of   the   Rocky    Mountains   to 


helpful  in  teaching  the  correct  use  of  certain  words.     Take 

lor  example  there— their.     Make  two  large  circles  on  the       protect    the   head    waters    of    the     rivers     that     flow 


l>oard  and  call  them  forts.  in  one  circle  write  the  word 
there  and   in  the  other  circle  the  word   their. 

Have  the  pupils  give  sentences  using  oin  oi  tnesc  words 
or  both,  then  pass  to  the  blackboard  and  put  a  mark  in 
the  circle  where  the  word  is  found.  If  the  pupil  uses  both, 
the  mark  must  be  placed  in  the  circle  where  the  word  is 
found  that  is  first  used  in  the  sentence,  for  instance: 
I  heir  hats  are  over  there.  Kach  fort  receives  a  mark  but 
the  circle  marked  their  receives  the  mark  first.  Kach  mark 
represents  a  man,  and  the  children  become  intensely 
interested  for  they  are  anxious  to  knoA-  which  fort  will 
have  the  most  men.  Have  on  i  sideboard  an  oblong  which 
will  represent  a  prison  or  perhaps  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded   men,  which  means  the  errors 

Any  word  may  be  used  with  the  same  results. — Primary 
f.ducation. 


There    was    a    little    schoolma'am 

Who   had    this   curious    way 
Of  drilling  in   subtraction 

On    every    stormy    day — 

"Let's   all    subtract    unpleasant    things, 

Like  doleful  dumps  and  pain, 
And    then,"    said     she,    "you'll    gladly    see 

That   pleasant   things   remain." 

— .S"(.    Xicholas. 


through  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan, the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  these  provinces  will 
be  greatly  lessened. 

Destructive  floods  and  corresponding  dried  up 
water  course*  are  not  confined  to  eastern  countries. 
Such  conditions  are  appearing  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  The  country  along  the  (irand  river. 
Ontario,  is  but  one  example  of  the  devastation  and 
ruin  that  may  be  caused  by  cutting  down  the 
forests  at  the  sources  of  our  rivers.  Instances 
without  number,  surely  approaching  this  state  of 
things,  may  be  seen  everywhere  throughout  the 
Maritime   Provinces. 

More  lumber  has  been  destroyed  by  tire  than  by 
the  axe.  <  )ne  speaker  from  Quebec  stated  his 
belief  that  the  destruction  in  that  province  by  fire 
had  been  ten  times  greater.  Probably  the  latter 
estimate  is  nearer  the  truth,  when  we  consider  the 
permanent  loss  of  soil,  increase  of  tree  weeds,  etc.. 
caused  by  great   forest  fires. 

The  white  pine  as  a  timber  tree  is  gone,  the 
tamarack  is  gone,  and  the  spruce  is  going. 
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The  best  place  for  a  school  of  forestry  is  in  the 
woods.  Set  aside  at  least  1,000  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose and  train  the"  students  on  the  ground.  This  is 
a  practical  idea  worthy  of  consideration.  Harvard 
University  has  such  a  school. 

In  Nova  Scotia  no  settler  is  allowed  to  set  fire 
to  clear  his  land  without  obtaining  leave  from  the 
fire-ranger  of  his  district. 

In  rare  cases,  it  is  said  that  the  sun  shining  on 
glass,  trees  rubbing  together,  lightning  unaccom- 
panied by  rain  have  caused  disastrous  forest  fires. 

The  frequent  causes  of  forest  fires  are  from  the 
carelessness  of  settlers  in  setting  fires,  from  fisher- 
men and  campers-out,  from  burning  over  blueberry 
barrens,  and  through  sparks  from  locomotives. 

Railways  should  use  electric  power  in  running 
through  forest-bound  regions.  Sufficient  power 
may  be  generated  from  the  Grand  Falls,  N.  B.,  to 
run  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  trains  from  the  sea- 
board to  Quebec  City.  What  more  reasonable 
project  could  there  be  than  to  use  our  water  powers 
for  the  protection  of  our  forests? 

Some  railway  corporations  arc  alive  to  the 
importance  of  fighting  fires  and  protecting  our 
forests,  others  are  not.  A  double  force  of  men 
should  be  kept  along  the  forest  hound  portions  of 
railway  tracks. 

Norway  maintains  a  large  number  of  men  for 
fighting  fires.  In  summer  her  soldiers  are  distri- 
buted over  the  country  for  this  purpose.  (Could 
not  Canadian  soldiers  be  scattered  throughout  the 
forest  areas  of  Canada  to  fight  fires?  It  would 
benefit  the  country  and  themselves). 

Birds  have  been  the  preservers  of  our  forests 
from  time  immemorial  in  keeping  down  insects, 
and  in  pruning  the  trees. 

The  red  spruce,  not  the  black  spruce,  is  our 
timber  tree.  The  latter  is  a  slender  variety  grow- 
ing in  swamps,  with  its  branches  clustered  chieflv 
near  the  top. 

Canada  owns  forty  per  cent,  of  the  water  power 
of  the  earth. 

The  average  timber  trees  of  our  forests  require 
a  hundred  years  to  make  a  diameter  of  a  foot  or 
more  at  the  base. 

White  pine  was  once  so  abundant  on  the  Mirami- 
chi  that  the  hanks  of  that  river  and  its  tributaries 
were  fringed  to  the  water's  edge  with  this  noble 
tree. 


All  the  mature  trees  of  our  forests  ought  to  be 
utilized  at  once  for  lumber. 

Tree  plantings  in  open  grounds  not  only  serve 
for  ornamental  purposes  but  they  also  protect  the 
soil,  increase  its  moisture  and  its  covering  of  snow, 
and  act  as  wind  breaks. 

In  Germany  no  tree  is  allowed  to  be  cut  without 
having  upon  it  the  mark  of  the  chief  forester  or 
his  agent.  There  is  considerable  difference  between 
this  and  the  license  allowed  to  tree-cutters  in  this 
country. 

Cutting  pulpwood  is  beneficial  to  forests  under 
restrictions  which  allow  using  tops,  defective  trees 
and  thinning  out  thick  undergrowths. 

Settlers  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  up  lands 
suitable  only  for  forest  growth.  In  Nova  Scotia 
and  Ontario  such  lands  are  now  being  gradually 
bought  up  by  the  government  and  replanted  with 
trees,  or  the  young  growth  upon  them  cared  for 
and  protected. 

In  setting  fire  to  a  clearing  burn  against  the 
wind  not  with  it. 

In  planting  trees  on  large  areas  it  has  been  found 
useful  to  scatter  the  seeds  on  the  snow  ;  also  for  the 
sower  in  walking  along  to  stir  the  ground  with  his 
foot,  drop  the  seed,  cover  it  slightly  with  earth, 
and  press  down  firmly. 


When  Father  Takes  me  for   a  Walk. 

When  father  takes  me  for  a  walk 

It    makes   me   glad   all   day, 
lie  puts  his  hand  in  mine  and  says, 

"Now,   captain,   lead  the  way." 

I    take   him   to   the  chipmunk's  hole, 

To   ponds   where   fish   are   thick; 
And   where  the  big  boys  dig  for  bait, 

He   whittles   me  a   stick, 

And  makes  a  willow  whistle,  too, 

That   we   take   turns  to   blow. 
We    scatter   petals    in   the   brook 

And    wonder   where   they  go. 

Then,  when  we're  tired,  we  start  for  home 

And   talk   of  lots   of  things — 
Why    mother    has    such    cuddly    ways. 

\\  hy   birds   and   bees  have  wings. 

And    father   talks   of  business,   too 

And    asks    me    my   advice. 
Now,   wouldn't  you,  if  you  were  there. 

Think   walks   like  that   are  nice? 

— The   Young  Idea. 
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Talks  for  Arbor  Day. 

Teachers  may  begin  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
Arbor  Day  by  giving  short  talks  on  our  native  trees 
and  the  uses  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood.  The 
pupils,  if  encouraged  to  make  inquiries  in  their 
homes  and  through  the  neighborhood,  will  help  to 
make  these  lessons  interesting,  and  they  will  feel 
that  they  have  a  share  in  the  work. 

What  are  the  uses  of  the  leaf?  The  leaf  has 
been  compared  to  a  mill  where  all  the  raw  material 
obtained  from  the  soil  and  the  air  are  changed  into 
plant  food.  The  sunlight  is  the  power;  the  leaf- 
green  in  the  cells  is  the  machinery ;  the  crude  sap 
and  carbon  dioxide  the  raw  materials ;  starch,  sugar 
and  other  organic  substances  are  the  manufactured 
products ;  oxygen  and  water  vapour  are  waste 
products.  This  mill  (in  the  leaves  of  grass,  grain, 
trees  and  other  plants)  is  doing  the  world's  work 
in  providing  food,  not  only  for  plants  but  for  man 
and  other  animals. 

Essays  and  Stories  for  Arbor  Day. 

Tell  the  story  of  a  tree  from  the  time  the  seed  is 
planted  until  it  grows  to  be  a  great  tall  tree  with 
branches.  Note  the  difference  in  its  branches  if  it 
grows  in  the  forest  with  many  others,  how  much 
more  useful  for  lumber  it  is  if  all  the  lower 
branches  have  died  for  want  of  light  when  they 
were  young. 

Let  the  pupils  write  stories  (if  beech-nutting 
days;  rambles  in  the  forest;  camping  out  in  the 
woods;  visit  to  a  maple-sugar  camp;  excursion  to 
a  lumber  camp  in  winter;  why  the  old  settlers  held 
the  tree  as  an  enemy ;  why  the  beech  has  been 
described  as  the  "best  dressed"  tree  of  the  woods; 
why  the  white  birch  is  called  the  "Lady  of  the 
Woods;"  and  many  other  like  topics  will  present 
themselves  to  the  teacher  who  thinks  and  plans. 

Drawings  for  Arbor  Day. 
Many  of  the  parts  of  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees  are  good  subjects  for  free-hand  drawing: 
Keginners  may  draw  the  leaf-clusters  of  the  dif- 
ferent pines;  small  twigs  of  hemlock,  cedar,  spruce 
or  fir;  cones  of  the  different  evergreens  and  the 
seeds  if  any  can  be  found;  twigs  of  alder,  birch, 
willow  and  the  arrangement  of  buds  and  catkins 
upon  them.  These  are  easily  drawn,  and  if  done 
as  true  to  nature  as  possible  will  familiarize  pupils 
with  the  characters  and  difference  in  our  trees. 


What  Trees  to  Plant. 

Do  not  select  a  tree  from  the  forest  or  thick 
woods  for  planting  on  Arbor  Day,  but  rather  from 
open  grounds  or  pasture  lands.  The  reason  is 
obvious;  a  tree  accustomed  to  the  shade  will  not 
readily  grow  in  the  open.  In  transplanting  a  tree 
keep  it  in  the  same  relative  position.  Tie  a  bit  of 
string  on  a  branch  facing  the  south  before  removing 
it,  and  that  will  remind  the  planter  to  put  it  in  the 
same  position  in  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
receive  its  light. 

Red  maple  trees  have  been  the  ones  most 
commonly  planted  on  school  grounds  in  years  past. 
They  have  not  grown  well  because  this  tree  is 
usually  of  slow  growth  when  transplanted  and  does 
not  recover  its  vigour  as  quickly  as  the  rock  or 
silver-leaved  maple.  The  latter  grows  quickly 
especially  on  moist  rich  ground. 

The  white  ash,  black  ash  and  green  ash  are  trees 
that  will  grow  readily  if  the  soil  be  moderately 
good  and  not  too  dry.  The  elm  is  a  tree  that  grows 
rapidly  if  the  roots  can  obtain  abundant  moisture. 
The  Juneberry  (Amelanchier)  and  the  mountain 
ash  are  showy  small  trees  in  their  blossoms,  leaves 
and  fruit.  They  attract  the  birds.  The  poplars 
and  willows  are  ready  growers,  the  latter  especially 
as  they  may  he  grown  from  slips  or  cuttings.  The 
poplars  have  a  had  habit  of  spreading  from  under- 
ground runners.  The  silver-leaf  poplar  (abele)  is 
a  quick-growing  tree  with  handsome  foliage  and  its 
habit  of  spreading  is  not  to  be  feared — on  school 
grounds. 

Plant  small  trees  with  good  roots,  not  tall  trees 
from  the  forest,  that  will  be  mistaken  for  fence 
stakes  on  the  school  grounds  in  after  years. 


Three   Rabbits. 

Three  little  rabbits  sat  up  in  a  row, 
Three  little  long-eared   rabbits,  you  know; 
Such   funny   wee  rabbits  you  never  did   sec. 
And  I  hey  said   with  their  pink  eyes  turned  towar 

"We  like  to  have   fun,  we  do,  yes,  we  do; 
We  jump  and  we  skip  and  we  run  fast,  too, 
Hut   you,  oh,   you   naughty,  you  cruel   man, 
Nou   jusi    try   to   shoot    us   whenever  you   can. 

We   never   have   done  you   the    least   bit   of  harm. 
We  bite  off  the  weeds  on  your  big,  broad  farm; 
We  never   have   hurt   you    in   any   way, 
So  then  do  not  shoot  us,  we  pray,  we  pray." 


—Sri. 
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The  Children's  Page. 

RECITATIONS    WITH    ACTIONS. 

Jack  Frost. 

U)  Jack  Frost  peeped  in  at  the  window 

(.2)  One    cold,    cold   winter   day, 
(3)  He    wanted    to   pinch   the    fingers 

(4)  And  nose  of  little   May. 

(5)  But  May  was  eating  her  breakfast 

Of   hot   new   milk   and   bread, 

(6)  So   he   said,    "I    must    wait   and   catch   her 

(7)  When    she    comes   outside    instead." 

Jack  Frost  waited  in  the  garden 

(8)  Till   May   came   dancing  along, 
(9)  Wrapped  in  her  furs  so  warmly, 

And   singing  a   little   song. 

( 10)  And    she   bounded   along   so   lightly, 

And  never  once  had  a  fall, 

(11)  And   smiled  in   his   face   so  brightly, 

( 12)  Jack   Frost  could   not   catch   her   at   all. 

(1)  Make  two  circles  by  joining  each  thumb  and  fore- 
finger; place  these  around  the  eyes  and  peep  through 
them.  (2)  Cross  the  arms  over  the  chest,  and  shrug  the 
shoulders  as  if  cold.  (3)  Show  these.  (4)  Point  to  this. 
(.5)  Stand  in  position.  (6)  Raise  the  forefinger  as  if  to 
emphasize  what  is  said.  ( 7 )  Point  to  the  outside. 
(8)  Extend  the  hands  in  front,  droop  them,  and  move 
them  quickly  to  and  fro.  (9)  Stroke  jackets  and  pinafores 
with  both  hands.  (10)  Repeat  action  8.  (11)  Look  up 
and  smile.     (12)  Shake  the  head  and  look  pleased. 


lov 


A   Nest   in   a   Pocket. 

(  1 )  A    little  bird   went   to   and   fro 
Once   in   the   nesting   season, 
And   sought  for  shelter  high  and 
Until,    for   some   queer   reason, 
She   flew   into   a   granary, 
(2)  Where,   on    a   nail    suspended, 
The  farmer's  coat  she  chanced  to  see  • 
And   there   her  search   was   ended. 

The  granary  was  in  a  loft, 

Where   not   a   creature  met   her ; 

(3)  The  coat  had  hollows  deep  and  soft — 

Could  anything  be  better? 

(4)  And  where  it  hung,  how  safe  it  was, 

Without  a  breeze  to   rock  it ! 
Come,   little   busy   beak   and   claws, 
Build  quick  inside  the  pocket ! 

(5)  Three  speckled  eggs   soon   warmly  lay 

Beneath    the    happy    sitter ; 

Three   little   birds — ()  joy! — one  day- 
Began    to   chirp   and    twitter. 

Until — ah,  can  you  guess  the  tale? 
The   farmer   came   one   morning, 

(6)  And  took  his  coat   down  from  the  nail 

Without   a   word  of  warning! 


(7)  He  put  the  coat  back  carefully: 
(8)  "1    guess    I   have   another; 
So  don't  you  be  afraid  of  me, 

You  bright-eyed  little  mother. 
I   know  just  how  you  feel,  poor  thing, 

For  I  have  youngsters,  bless  you ! 
There — stop  your  foolish   fluttering — 
Nobody  shall  distress  you." 

(1)  Imitate  fluttering  by  moving  the  raised  hands. 
(2)  Point  upwards.  (3)  Dip  hands  into  folds  of  the  dress 
or  into  pockets.  (4)  Shake  the  head,  and  sway  the  hand 
backwards      and      forwards.        (5)  Show      three      fingers. 

( 6)  Show  the  action  by  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  extending 
hand     as     if     to     unhook     something    from    a    high    nail. 

(7)  Look  astonished,  as  if  what  had  been  taken  in  the  hand 
were  an  object  causing  wonder.  (8)  Reach,  standing  on 
tiptoe,  as  if  to  replace  it. 


Fanny's    Robin. 

( 1 )  A   ruddy  robin  used  to  come 
(2)  The   orchard    boughs    among. 
And  at  the   early   spring  time   dawn, 
Awake  me   with  his  song : 
(3)  "Come  little  girl,   (4)  the  sun  is  up, 
(  5  I  And  looking  round  for  you  ; 

The  currant   bush   has   decked   itself 
( 6 )  With   strings   of  pearly   dew  ; 
(  7 )  And   round  about   the  cherry   tree 
.  The  buds  begin  to  blow, 

(8)  So  you  must  tumble  out  of  bed 

To   see   the   pretty   show." 

(9)  The   robin  built  his  nest  of  sticks 
(  10)  Up   in  the  tree   so   high, 

That   kitty   did   not   find   it 
(11)  Till  the   little  birds  could   fly. 
(  12)  Says   Kitty,   "Tell   me   where  you   live, 

I'd  like  to  make  a  call." 
(  13)  But   Robin  made  a  bow   and   said. 
(  14)  "I'll  show  you  not  at  all." 

Cock   Robin  saw  a  little  worm 
(15)  Come   climbing  up  the  tree; 
(  16)  Says  he,   "My   birdies   would   be  glad 
To  have  you  dine  with  me." 
The    worm    desired    to   be    excused, 
But  all  excuse   was  vain ; 
(  17)  I   do  not   think  that   little   worm 
Will   ever  dine   again. 
One   autumn    morning,   ere   the    sun 
.(18)  Above  the  hill-tops   rose, 

Jack  Frost  came  creeping  round  the  house, 
(19)  And   pinched    the    Robin's   toes. 

Says  Robin,  "If  Jack  Frost  has  come, 
'Tis  time  I  went  away." 
(  20)  So  off  he  went  where  all  the  year 

The   summer  breezes  play. 
(21)  But  when  Jack  Frost  had  gone  again, 

(22)  And    April's   plenteous    showers 
{2},)  Had    spread   the    fields    with    velvet    green. 
Thick-set    with    golden    flowers. 
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The  Robin  broke  the  morn  once  more 
With   voice   like   trumpet-blow : 
(24)  Come!    tumble,   tumble   out   of   bed 
(25)  And  see  the  pretty  show!" 

(I)  Stroke  the  chest  with  both  hands  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  robin's  red  feathers.  (2)  Extend  the  arms 
in  front,  droop  the  hands,  making  them  even  with  the 
shoulders.  (3)  Beckon  with  the  hand.  (4)  Point  upwards 
to  the  sun.  (5)  Turn  the  head,  as  if  in  search  for  some- 
thing. (6)  Raise  the  right  arm,  droop  the  hand  and  move 
it  around  the  head.  ( 7 )  Repeat  action  6,  but  describe  a 
larger  circle.  (8)  Repeat  action  3.  (9)  Place  the  two 
hands  together  with  the  palms  upwards,  to  imitate  the 
shape  of  the  nest.  (  10)  Point  upwards.  (II)  Imitate  the 
action  of  flying.  (12)  Raise  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  as  if  to  call  earnest  attention.  (  13)  Let  each  one 
bow.  (  14)  Shake  the  head.  (  15)  Raise  the  left  arm, 
and  imitate  creeping  with  the  right  lingers,  which  start 
from  the  bottom  and  slowly  reach  the  top.  (16)  Stand 
in  position.  (17)  In  lower  tones,  shaking  the  head  slowly. 
( 18)  Repeat  action  4.  ( 19)  Point  to  toes.  (30)  Imitate 
the  action  of  flying.  (21  (Stand  in  position.  (22)  Raise 
the  arms,  droop  the  hands,  and  lower  them  to  imitate 
rain  falling.  (23)  Extend  the  arms  place  the  hands  with 
the  palms  downwards,  and  move  them  over  a  large  sur- 
face, to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  fields.  (24)  Beckon 
with  the  hand.  (25)  Spread  both  hands  as  if  to  call 
attention  to  the  surroundings. — From  "Recitations  with 
Actions." — Roxbury   Pub.   Co.,   N.   Y. 


A  March  Finger-Play. 

I'lie   birds  arc   flying   to  the   north  ;(l) 
Gray    clouds    float    over    heaven's    blue    arch;(2) 

The   trees   are   bending  in   the   wind;!  3) 
What  month  is  this  -(4)     'Tis   March.(5) 

The   kites  are   tugging  at  their   strings: 1 6) 

High,   high   above   our   tallest    larch  ;(  7  I 
The  girls  are  playing  jump  the   rope; (8) 

What   month   is   tins-  (4)       Tis    March!  5  I 

The   dust   goes   whirling   by   111   clouds  ;(9) 

The  first  pale  flowers  reward  our  search;!  10) 

Xo  month   in  all  the  year  more  dear 
Than  windy,  dusty,  gusty    March 

Motions. 
(  1)  Hands  raised  above  head  and  swept  to  the  north  to 
imitate  flight  of  birds.  (2)  1  lands  moved  in  opposite 
direction  very  slowly  for  floating  clouds.  (3)  Arms 
raised  high  for  branches.  Body  swaying  as  trees  in  the 
wind.       (4)  Girls     speak     alone.       (5)  Boys     speak    alone. 

(6)  Make    believe    hold     string    with    kite    tugging  at   it. 

(7)  Point  up.  (8,)  Motion  of  jumping  rope  (9)  Hands 
whirled  over  and  over,  (to)  Motion  of  picking  flowers. — 
I'rimary   Education. 


Three   Little    Trees. 

(Recitation  for  a  tiny  girl.  Three  other  children  stand 
near — as  the  trees — laughing,  whispering,  telling  secrets, 
clapping  hands,   etc.,   in  pantomime.) 

\\  ay  out  in  the  orchard,  in  sunshine  and  breeze, 
A-laughing  and   whispering,  grew   three   little  trees. 

And  one  was  a  plum  tree  and  one  was  a  pear, 
And   one   was   a    rosy-cheeked   apple   tree   rare. 

A  dear  little  secret,  as  sweet  as  could  be. 

The  breeze  told  one  day  to  the  glad  apple  tree. 

She    rustled    her    little    green    leaves    all    about. 
And   smiled  at   the  plum,  and  the  secret  was  out. 

The  plum   told   in  whispers  the  pear  by  the  gate, 
And  she  told  it  to  me,  so  you  see  it  came  straight. 

Tile  breeze  told  the  apple,  the  apple  the  plum, 

I'he  plum  told  the  pear,  "Robin   Redbreast  has  come!" 

And  out   in  the  orchard  they  danced  in  the  breeze, 
And  clapped  their  hands  softly,  these  three  little  trees! 

—Selected. 


Handkerchief  Salute. 

In  my  second  and  third  grades  so  many  pupils  came  to 
school  without  a  handkerchief  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
having  a  salute.  Directly  after  devotions  and  morals  I 
say,  "All  ready  for  handkerchief  salute."  They  are  laid 
on  desk  while  those  who  have  none  come  to  the  front, 
writing  their  names  on  the  board,  where  they  remain 
until  they  bring  one,  which  is  usually  the  next  session, 
v.  hen  they  erase  At  the  word  "Salute,"  all  are  Muttering 
i;-.  the  air.  If  there  arc  those  too  soiled,  the  owner  raises 
his   hand   instead. 

A  talk  occasionally  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  air 
passages,  anil  the  reason  for  breathing  through  the 
costrils,  is  in  place  Clean  hankerchiefs  are  very  much 
in  evidence  these  days,  and  they  are  very  happy  to  display 
them  It  is  an  education  outside  of  text-books,  but  I 
claim  fully  as  important. — I'rimary  Education. 


One  dav  a  visitor  was  making  the  rounds  of  a 
friend's  place,  being  in  charge  of  the  friend's  young 
daughter  of  ten.  who  acted  as  a  guide.  "This  tree 
seems  to  he  loaded  witli  apples,"  observed  the 
visitor  indicating  a  particularly  fine  specimen.  "Yes. 
sir,"  assented  the  child,  "father  says  this  is  a  good 
year  for  apples."  "I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said 
the  visitor.  "Are  all  your  trees  as  full  of  apples 
as  this  one?"  "Xo,  sir,"  explained  the  girl,  only  the 
apple-trees." — The  Delineator  for  March. 


"How  iss  your  lx>y  Fritz  getting  along  in  der 
college  ?" 

"Ach !  He  is  halfback  in  der  football  team  and 
all  der  way  back  in  his  studies." — Boston  Globe. 


Visitor. — What  have  you  in  Arctic  literature? 
Librarian. — Look  books  and  Pearyodicals. — Brook- 
lyn News. 
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A  Song  of  Hope. 

Robin !  in  the  leafy  wood 

Piping  loud  and   oft, 
Robin !   by   the  meadow  brook, 

In   the   apple-croft, 

Trilling  low  and  soft : 
Tell  us  why  such  songs  you  sing — 
Are    you   calling   back   the   Spring? 
Dreary   Winter   first   must   come 

When  the  birds  are  dumb. 

Slow  between  its  grassy  banks 

Runs  the  silver  Team, 
And  a  few  late  Autumn  flowers 

Droop  their  heads  and  seem 

In  a  golden  dream : 
Swallows    flit   from   cottage   eaves, 
Sadly  fall  the  dying  leaves, 
Only  you  are  gay  and  strong, 

Singing  all  day   long ! 

Piped  the  Robin   lustily, 

"All  things   show   God's  praise 
When  the  Earth   is  young  and  glad 

In   a   thousand   ways; 

But   in   darker   days, 
Lest  of  music  there  should  lack, 
Robins  never  turn  their  back. 
Each  puts  on  his  scarlet  vest, 

Caroling  his   best ! 

"When  the  glistening  snowflakes  fall, 

When    the    flowers    are    dead, 
Ere  the  gallant  Crocus  dares 

Lift  his  royal  head, 

I   shall   come  instead ! 
Singing  softly  in  your  ear, 
Songs  of  precious  things  and  dear — 
Puller  life  and   fairer  scope, 

And   fresh   Springs   of   Hope!" 

— Christian   Burke. 


Forcing   Twigs. 

.March  is  a  good  month  for  the  study  of  buds.  This 
can  best  be  carried  on  by  forcing  twigs  in  the  schoolroom. 
Try  to  get  as  many  different  kinds  as  possible,  and  place 
the  branches  on  the  nature  study  table  in  bottles.  Lilac, 
willow,  beech,  and  horse-chestnut  branches  and  others 
will  give  material  for  interesting  observation.  It  might 
be  well  to  have  a  few  branches  that  the  children  do  not 
know,  and  perhaps  they  will  recognize  the  kind  of  tree  as 
the  leaves  appear.  The  branches  for  forcing  should  be 
cut  long,  at  least  a  foot-and-a-half.  Have  the  children 
note  as  they  study  the  specimens  whether  the  buds  are 
opposite  or  alternate.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  buds  on  the  same  branch?  Do  you  know  whether 
there  is  any  difference  between  blossom  buds  and  leaf 
buds?  The  twigs  brought  in  in  March  will  serve  for  many 
interesting  nature   lessons  be  .'ore   Arbor  Day. 


A    Parable. 

A  gaunt,  long-stalked  geranium  spread  its  scanty 
leaves  lightward.  It  grew  in  a  schoolroom  jardin- 
ier.  It  was  bent  in  an  unsightly  fashion,  and  the 
beauty-loving  teacher,  perceiving  this,  consigned  it 
to  oblivion  in  a  corridor  closet ;  but  it  drooped  and 
pined  so  pitifully  that,  seized  with  remorse,  she 
replaced  it  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  in  time  a  growth 
of  tender  green  concealed  the  ungainly  stalk.  There 
was  a  human  life,  too,  in  that  schoolroom,  the 
bodily  presence  of  which  was  more  than  usually 
unprepossessing.  The  young  feet  were  crippled, 
the  ears  protruding,  the  hair  coarse,  the  face  pain- 
fully thin  and  featureless. 

One  day,  a  spelling  lesson  was  in  progress.  No 
less  honored  a  visitor  was  present  than  a  superin- 
tendent. 

It  was  the  custom  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  to 
call  forward  a  child  to  spell  all  the  words  for 
correction.  Looking  into  the  faces  of  her  little 
flock,  the  teacher  caught  in  the  colorless  eyes  of 
her  most  unprepossessing  pupil,  a  wistful,  eager 
look.  She  hesitated.  Well  she  knew  the  shuffle 
of  the  crippled  feet,  the  hiss  in  the  peculiar  voice. 
Moreover,  the  child  had  intellectual  qualities  to 
match.  Yet,  happily  for  the  weal  of  that  young 
life,  she  risked  it.  He  spelled,  and  because 
miracles  never  cease,  he  spelled  every  word 
correctly. 

The  superintendent  spoke  a  word  of  praise,  and 
there  came  into  the  child's  face  a  light  which 
showed  that  that  day  there  blossomed  in  an  arid 
spot  a  new  hope. — Mabel  E.  Hotchkiss. 


How  shall  I  stimulate  interest  and  attention  in 
my  school  ?  This  is  the  question  many  a  well- 
meaning  and  worried  teacher  is  asking  herself.  It 
is  a  question  that  will  suggest  various  methods ;  but 
years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  have  convinced  me 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  and  hold  the  attention 
of  any  class  is  to  be  so  full  of  the  lesson  that  the 
recitation  period  is  far  too  short  to  teach  it.  The 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  lesson  never  has 
much  trouble  in  holding  the  attention  of  her  class. 
Rring  the  very  best  it  is  possible  for  you  to  bring 
to  the  schoolroom.  Rring  enthusiasm,  cheerful- 
ness, love,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  sub- 
jects, and  you  will  not  meet  an  inattentive  spirit 
among  the  boys  and  girls  it  is  your  privilege  to 
teach. — A   Teacher. 
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On  the  Training   of  Teachers. 

There  has  been  too  much  bothering  about 
methods  and  too  little  application  to  substance.  The 
girls  spend  too  much  time  on  learning  hoxc  to  teach 
what  they  do  not  knmv,  so  that  the  stalwart  young 
man  evades  and  avoids  the  sentimental  methods, 
the  superficial  studies,  the  devitalizing  reading,  that 
has  obtained  too  much  in  our  school  teachers' 
circles.  Our  teachers  have  sacrificed  science, 
literature,  mathematics  to  the  art  of  teaching,  the 
framework  necessary  to  the  examinations  and  pro- 
motions. Bright  and  brave  young  men  avoid  teach- 
ing in  its  humbler  phases  for  the  same  reason  as 
they  avoid  the  preacher's  task,  because  it  has  been 
so  allied  with  the  high  thinking  and  virile  studies 
of  the  age. 

We  have  not  in  the  past  hesitated  in  taking  the 
immature  girls,  whose  culture  is  in  a  very  vealy 
stage,  and  given  them  a  chance  to  show  what  is  in 
them.  Why  not  do  the  same  to  the  young  boys? 
Give  them  a  chance  to  do  as  the  great  strong  men 
of  this  nation  used  to  do — render  splendid  service 
to  the  public,  impart  some  of  their  boyish  strength 
to  the  children  while  they  were  on  their  way  to 
their  ultimate  work,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in 
the  public  schoolroom.  In  trying  to  elevate  the 
work  of  the  teacher  into  a  profession  we  have  over- 
done it.  It  has  become  too  rigid,  too  perfunctory. 
We  have  lost  the  spontaneity  and  the  inspiration 
of  it. — Jenkins  Lloyd-Jones. 


How  to  Sti'dv  History. — A>  to  subjects  for 
reading,  I  recommend  in  general  all  kinds  of  books 
that  will  give  you  real  information  about  men,  their 
works  and  ways,  past  and  present.  History  is  evi- 
dently the  grand  subject  the  student  will  take  to. 
Xever  read  any  such  book  without  a  map  beside 
you;  endeavor  to  seek  out  every  place  the  author 
names,  and  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  ground  you  are 
on;  without  this  you  can  never  understand  him. 
much  less  remember  him.  Mark  the  dates  of  the 
chief  events  and  epoehs  :  write  them  ;  get  them  fixed 
in  your  memory — chronology  and  geography  are 
the  two  lamps  of  history. — Carlylc  to  his  nephew. 


Lund's  Mental  Arithmetic  will  be  sent  to  any 
pupil  preparing  to  enter  the  Normal  School  next 
term  for  twelve  cents  a  copy,  during  March  and 
April,  by  applving  to  C.  E.  Lund,  Sackville.  X.  P.. 
— Adv. 


Nature  Puzzles. 

Why  do   most  of   the    Chinese    people    have    to    walk? 
because  there  is  only  one  Cochin   China. 

Why  do  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree?     Because  they'd 
fall   out   if   they   didn't. 


There's  a  garden  that   1   ken, 

Full    of    little    gentlemen ; 

Little  caps  of  blue  they  wear, 

And    green    ribbons,   very    fair. — (Flax). 


From   house  to  house  he  goes, 

A  messenger   small  and   slight, 

And  whether  it   rains  or  snows, 

lie   sleeps  outside  in   the  night. —  (The  Path). 


Me    has   a    round    face   as   round   as   can   be, 
He    smiles   down  'at   you   and   he   smiles   down   at  me; 
And,   though   he   should    hide   'neath   a   curtain   so  gray, 
He'll   peep  out  at  you  on   the   next  pleasant  day. 

(The  sun)      (The  storm  clouds) 


I  often   see  a   silvery  boat 
Upon  the  evening  sky  afloat. 

(The  crescent  moon) 


They    tap    upon    the    window, 

Run   races  down   the   pane, 
They   dance   in   all   the   puddles. 

They're  merry  sprites,  'tis  plain; 
Sometimes   they   crowd    together 

And    make    a    pool    so    line. 
Or  race  along  the  gutters 

In  one  long  winding  line. 
They  have  a  merry  frolic 

( >n  any   stormy  day, 
But,  when  the  sun  comes  shining 

They   quickly   stop   their  play. 

(The   raindrops) 


About   Trees. 

What  kinds  of  trees  can  you  tell  from  the  bark? 
What  kinds  from  the  leaves?  How  many  are 
natives  of  your  neighborhood?  What  kinds  are 
growing  in  your  school  yard?  Make  a  list  of 
native  evergreens  growing  in  your  locality,  also 
deciduous  trees?'  What  native  trees  bear  nuts? 
What  tree^  or  shrubs  have  their  blossoms  in 
catkins?  What  trees  produce  winged  seeds?  What 
trees  and  shrubs  are  most  common  in  your 
neighborhood'?  Which  grows  best  along  the  banks  of 
streams?  What  cone-bearing  tree  is  not  an  ever- 
green? Teachers  may  make  subjects  for  short 
essavs  or  stories  from  the  above. 
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The  Skies  in  March. 

Directly  overhead  in  the  March  sky  is  the 
constellation  Gemini,  which  can  be  easily  identified 
from  its  two  principal  stars,  Castor  and  Pollux. 
Nowhere  in  the  sky  are  two  equally  bright  stars  as 
near  neighbors.  Auriga  with  its  bright  star  Capella 
lies  in  the  Milky  Way,  northwest  of  the  zenith. 
Farther  to  the  north  is  Cassiopeia's  chair.  Arcturus 
in  the  east  may  easily  be  found  by  following  the 
curve  of  the  handle  of  the  Dipper.  Sirius  and  the 
beautiful  constellation  of  Orion,  "sloping  slowly  to 
the  west,"  are  still  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as  they 
were  in  mid-winter.  The  red  star  Aldebaran  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Hyades  is  in  the  constellation  of 
the  Bull  (Taurus).  Mars  passes  through  this  con- 
stellation during  the  month  and  fairly  rivals 
Aldebaran  in  colour  and  brightness.  Pie  remains 
in  sight  till  after  u  p.  m.,  and  should  be  care- 
fully noted  as  it  is  in  his  vicinity  that  Halley's 
comet  may  be  observed  next  month. 

Venus  is  morning  star,  rising  about  4  a.  m., 
and  is  well  worth  the  effort  of  rising  early  to  see 
her.  Indeed,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  seeing  her 
in  broad  daylight — if  the  sky  is  really  clear — except 
that  of  knowing  where  to  look  for  her.  On  the 
morning  of  the  16th  the  crescent  moon  will  be  a 
good  guide,  as  Venus  will  lie  about  five  or  six 
degrees  nearer  the  sun,  and  about  two  degrees 
above  the  line  joining  them. 

Jupiter  is  in  opposition  on  the  31st,  and  is  visible 
all  night  long.  He  is  a  splendid  object  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  a  fascinating  one  in  even  the  smallest 
telescope,  through  which  his  four  large  satellites 
can  be  seen  without  difficulty,  unless  indeed  some 
of  them  should  be  behind  or  in  front  of  the  planet. 

Saturn  is  an  evening  star,  setting  about  8  p.  m. 
in  the  middle  of  the  month.  Uranus  is  in 
Sagittarius,  rising  about  3.30  a.  m.  at  the  same  date. 
Xeptune  is  well  observable  in  Gemini.  To  identify 
him,  however,  one  needs  either  a  detailed  star  map 
or  a  telescope  large  enough  to  show  his  disk ;  that 
is,  six  inches  or  so  in  aperture. 

The  moon  is  new  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  nth,  in  her 
first  quarter  at  10  p.  m.  on  the  17th,  and  is  full  at 
3  ]).  m.  on  the  25th.  In  her  circuit  around  the  sky 
she  passes  Saturn  on  the  13th,  Mars  on  the  16th. 
Neptune  on  the  19th,  and  Jupiter  early  on  the  morn" 
ing  of  the  26th. 

At    7  a.   m.   on   March   21st  the  sun   crosses  the 


celestial  equator,  passing  over  the  point  in  the 
heavens  called  the  vernal  equinox,  or  "first  point  of 
Aries,"  and  in  almanac  language  "Spring  commen- 
ces."— Condensed  from  Scientific  American. 


Concert  Work. 


There  is  a  little  value  in  concert  work,  but  very,  very 
little,  and  there  should  be  but  a  small  amount  of  it  in  any 
school.  Only  the  bright  ones  take  part  in  it  and  the  rest 
mumble  along  in  a  most  irresponsible,  inattentive  way. 
Teach  a  poem  in  concert,  for  instance,  to  get  the  swing 
and  expression,  but  seldom  have  it  said  in  concert  again. 
It  takes  no  longer  to  have  each  child  say  a  stanza  in  turn, 
and  the  poem  is  rehearsed  and  you  are  sure  that  they 
know  it  and  know  the  right  words. 

Spelling  in  concert  is  utterly  valueless.  Only  last  spring 
while  visiting  a  school  I  was  compelled  to  listen  to  nearly 
twenty  minutes  in  concert  work  on  the  day's  spelling 
lesson.  Two  minutes  before  the  gong  struck  for  close  of 
school  the  teacher  began  to  call  individually  upon  the 
children  to  spell  the  same  words  with  the  result  that  I 
knew  was  inevitable — scarce  a  child  could  spell  a  word 
correctly.  A  little  concert  work  is  all  right,  but  reduce 
it  to  its  lowest  terms. — Primary  Education. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  joy  one  can  have  in  arith- 
metic is  to  solve  a  problem  and  then  go  back  over 
it  and  prove  the  answer.  The  reason  the  proof 
gives  us  such  pleasure  is  because  we  like  to  be  self- 
reliant  ;  and  here  is  another  "by-product"  of  arith- 
metic— self-reliance.  If  we  prove  our  work  we  do 
not  need  to  be  told  it  is  correct,  for  we  rely 
implicitly  on  ourselves.  After  we  do  this  many 
times  and  become  used  to  solving  one  sort  of  ex- 
ample we  reach  that  happy  stage  where  we  would 
attack  any  problem  of  that  particular  species  with 
the  utmost  confidence — and  all  because  we  have 
become   self-reliant. — Journal  of  Education. 


The  new  Commission  of  the  Conservation  of 
Canada's  Resources,  of  which  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton 
is  president  and  James  White  secretary  has  begun 
work  energetically.  It  has  adopted  resolutions 
urging  that  in  future  no  unconditional  titles  to 
water-powers  throughout  the  Dominion  should  be 
given,  and  that  every  grant  or  lease  sfiould  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions:  (a)  Develop- 
ment within  a  specified  time  ;  ( b  )  public  control  of 
rates ;  (c )  a  rental  with  the  power  to  revise  the 
same  at  a  later  period.  The  Commission  has  also 
expressed  its  opinion  against  the  proposal  to  dam 
the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  the  export  of  power  at  Fort 
Frances. 
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REVIEW'S   QUESTION  BOX. 

A.  C.  Hayford,  Principal  of  Schools,  Freeport,  N.  S. — 
Upon  trying  to  make  a  printing  pad  after  the  guide 
published  in  your  paper  a  short  time  ago,  1  found  that  it 
worked  admirably.  But  for  a  time  I  was  at  a  loss  to  get 
the  right  kind  of  ink.  So  I  took  an  indelible  lead  pencil, 
dissolved  as  much  of  the  lead  as  possible  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  and  upon  trying  it  after  the  directions 
tnrnished  found  that  it  would  print  fairly  good  copies, 
uuite  laint  but  easily  made  out.  1  have  since  tried  dis- 
solving the  same  lead  in  alcohol,  and  find  that  it  works 
much   better. 

By  means  of  the  printing  pad  I  am  enabled  to  get  over 
a  large  amount  of  writing  which  if  1  had  to  write  it  all 
out  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time.  1  am  very  glad  that 
i;  was  published.  Here  I  mighf  say  that  I  always  look 
forward  to  receiving  the  Review  with  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure.  I  have  taken  it  for  some  time  and  always 
enjoy  reading  it.     I  wish  you  every  success. 

Mr.  John  Dearness  of  London,  Ont.,  suggests 
that  indelible  pencil  dissolved  in  water  and  alcohol, 
from  25  to  75  per  cent.,  will  serve  as  a  substitute, 
but  is  not  in  his  experience  nearly  so  satisfactory 
or  so  cheap  as  hektograph  (transfer)  ink.  But  Mr. 
llayford's  experiment,  he  adds,  is  interesting, 
showing  that  a  resourceful  teacher  will  find  a  way 
to  overcome  a  difficulty.  His  method  was  for  him 
a  good  nature-study  lesson.  .Miss  Robinson  gives 
some  additional  information  on  another  page  about 
making  a  hektograph  which  may  help  our  cor- 
respondent and  others.  The  Review  thanks  him 
for  his  good  wishes  and  his  kindly  expressed 
appreciation. 

B.  B.— 1.  What  is  the  height  of  Mount  McKinley? 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered?  2.  Who  was  Sir 
Koger  dc   Coverley? 

i.  McKinley  Mount,  or  Bulshaia,  in  Alaska,  is 
20464  feet  high,  the  highot  peak  in  North 
America.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer. 2.  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  is  a  fictitious 
character  whom  Addison  used  in  his  papers  in  the 
'"Spectator"  to  illustrate  the  character  of  a  kind- 
hearted,  simple-minded  and  eccentric  old  English 
country  gentleman. 

Subscriber. — Please  inform  me,  from  what  publishing 
company,  I  may  purchase  a  ropy  of  Dawson's  Acadian 
Geology. 

This  work  was  published  in  iKf.X,  by  MacMillan  & 
Company,  London.  1  Halifax.  A.  &  \V.  MacKinlay  1. 
The  book  is  now  probably  out  of  print,  but  a  copy 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  applying  to  A.  &  W. 
MacKinlay.  Halifax,  or  to  J.  &  A.  McMillan.  St. 
John.  ' 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

More  than  one  and  a  half  million  white  egrets  were 
killed  for  their  plumes  in  Venezuela  in  one  year.  This 
was  in  1898;  and  the  annual  slaughter  has  now  fallen  to 
one  sixth  of  that  number  because  of  their  scarcity. 
I  nless  effective  protection  comes  in  time  to  save  the 
bird,  it  will  soon  be  extinct  in   South  America. 

An  international  conference  recently  held  in  London 
has  recommended  to  the  governments  concerned  to 
construct  by  international  co-operation  a  world  map  on 
the  uniform  scale  of  one  to  a  million ;  that  is,  ten  kilo- 
meters to  a  centimeter,  or  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  inch. 
Uniformity  will  be  observed  in  the  indications  of  natural 
features,  and  in  the  designations  of  boundaries,  railways, 
cities  and  the  like.  The  Roman  alphabet  is  to  be  used 
and  rules  have  been  adopted  for  the  translation  of  names, 
which  are  to  be  those  authoritatively  employed  by  the 
country  where  the  place  is  found ;  thus  Vienna  will  be 
W'ien ;  Leghorn,  Livorno ;  Florence,  Firenzi,  and  so  forth. 
Such  a  co-operative  enterprise  should  prove  a  new  bond 
of  brotherhood  among  the  nations. 

The  great  comet  known  as  Halley's  Comet  will  soon 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  will  make  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  sun  on  the  iSth  April.  It  is  thought 
that  the  earth  will  pass  through  the  tail  of  this  comet 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  but,  as  the  tail  is  more  rare 
lhan  any  vacuum  we  can  produce  in  our  laboratories,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  will  have  any  noticeable  effect  upon 
our  atmosphere,  llalley,  an  English  astronomer,  a  friend 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
comets,  or  some  of  them,  move  in  1  definite  orbit  about 
the  sun ;  and  he  predicted  the  return  of  the  one  which 
bears   his  name. 

A  French  investigator  points  out  that  the  ancient 
Persians,  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians  seem  to  have  com- 
pletely tamed  the  lion,  and  used  it  in  hunting  other 
animals,  as  we  now  use  dogs.  The  house  cat,  he  thinks, 
was  first  domesticated  by  the  Chinese. 

Windmills  are  coming  into  use  in  Scotland  as  a  means 
of  supplying  electric  power. 

Flectric  cars  run  by  storage  batteries  are  now  used  on 
onj  of  the   street   railways  in   New   York. 

We  have,  it  seems,  not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  canals 
of  Mars.  One  astronomer  claims  not  only  to  have  seen 
them  again,  but  to  have  seen  a  new  one;  thus  proving 
to  his  satisfaction  that  they  are  artificial  and  that  the 
planet  has  inhabitants.  These  Martians,  of  course,  if  they 
exist,  are  far  beyond  human  beings  in  their  powers,  if 
not  in  their  intelligence,  for  no  engineering  work  that 
men  can  do   would  be  visible  in    Mars. 

The  story  of  a  certain  Runic  inscription  found  in 
Labrador,  mentioned  in  last  month's  Current  Events,  is  an 
acknowledged  fiction.  Such  an  inscription,  however,  is 
t  >  lie  seen  at  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  recording  a  visit  of  later 
date;  and  the  history  of  the  Icelandic  discoveries  in 
America  in  the  eleventh  century  i>  well  known  to  students. 
1'    has   generally   been   supposed   that   the   Vineland   of  the 
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.Norsemen  must  have  been  on  the  New  England  coast,  as 
they  would  not  have  found  grapes  growing  farther  north. 
Prof.  Fernald  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
"wineberries"  were  not  wild  grapes,  but  probably  the  rock 
cranberries,  which  are  very  abundant  in  Labrador.  From 
this  and  other  evidence  he  concludes  that  our  cold  and 
lonely  Labrador  may  be  the  site  of  Wineland  the  Good. 

Fighting  continues  in  Nicaragua,  with  the  general 
results  apparently  in  favour  of  the  revolutionists.  The 
sympathy  of  the  United  States  authorities  is  openly  in 
their  favour,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  matter  will 
lead  to  some  sort  of  an  excuse  for  interference  and  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  United  States  forces.  Gen. 
Zelaya,  the  ex-president,  has  gone  to  Spain,  where  he  has 
stated  that  the  revolution  was  deliberately  planned  by 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  getting  control  of 
the  country,  so  that  they  may  build  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
there  for  their  own  use,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  powers. 
This  is  almost  incredible.  It  might  be  very  undesirable 
to  the  United  States  to  have  a  second  canal  across  the 
isthmus,  if  it  were  to  be  open  to  the  ships  of  other  nations 
so  as  to  afford  competing  route  for  trade;  but  one  inter- 
oceanic  canal  at  a  time  would  be  enough  for  even  the 
United  States  government  to  build. 

A  fire  in  a  Pennsylvania  coal  mine  has  been  checked, 
aiter  burning  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  and  destroying 
about   twenty-five  million  dollars  worth  of  coal. 

Madame  Curie,  the  discoverer  of  radium,  is  said  to  have 
discovered  another  substance  far  more  radio-active  than 
radium  itself.  Aleantime  another  French  scientist  is 
raising  the  question  of  whether  radium  really  exists.  His 
idea  is  that  radio-activity  results  from  some  unknown 
chemical  combinations  in  which  the  comparatively  common 
metal  barium  is  the  chief  constituent. 

It  is  thought  that  the  future  supply  of  material  for 
paper  making  may  come  from  the  bamboo  jungles  of  the 
tropics  instead  of  from  northern  forests.  A  Japanese 
company  in  Formosa  is  engaged  in  making  paper  from 
bamboo. 

Mohammed  Abdullah,  known  as  the  "mad  mullah"  of 
Somaliland,  is  again  on  the  war  path,  and  has  destroyed 
a  native  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  under 
Italian  protection. 

Dr.  Charcot,  of  the  French  Antarctic  expedition,  has 
returned,  having  been  very  successful  in  his  explorations, 
though  he  met  with  many  hardships.  He  found  new  land, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  a  part  of  the  Antarctic  continent, 
and  charted  its  coast  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
His  scientific  observations  were  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care,  and   will  be  of  value. 

The  United  Stales  will  send  out  an  expedition  to  take 
possession  of  Wilkes  Land  in  the  South  Polar  regions; 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  land  was  first  discovered 
b>  the  United  States  naval  officer  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  is  more  surprising  to  learn  that  there  is  a  bill  before 
their  senate  to  provide  for  annexing  the  Spitzbergen  group 
10  the  United  States.  These  islands  have  been  claimed 
by  both  Russia  and  Norway,  and  were  discovered  by 
Dutch   sailors   in    1596. 


It  is  finally  decided  that  another  Antarctic  expedition 
will  be  sent  out  from  the  United  States  with  the  special 
object  of  trying  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  Capt.  Robert 
liartlett,  the  Newfoundland  mariner  who  had  charge  of 
the  steamer  Roosevelt  in  the  Peary  expedition,  and  who, 
with  the  exception  of  Peary  and  Henson  and  their 
Fskimo  companions,  has  been  nearest  the  North  Pole,  will 
be  in  command  of  the  ship.  The  leader  of  the  expedition 
is  not  yet  named. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  returning  from  his  African  hunting  expedition, 
he  and  his  companions  having  killed  thousands  of  animals, 
of  course  in  the  interest  of  science. 

Late  advices  indicate  that  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  is 
Mill  living,  and  that  his  physician  has  been  dismissed  for 
attempting  to  poison  him. 

The  Chinese  authorities  are  taking  a  census  of  Chinamen 
living  in  Canada,  the  object  being  to  determine  how  many 
representatives  the  Canadian  Chinese  may  send  to  the 
Chinese  provincial   legislatures. 

The  most  surprising  news  of  the  last  month  has  been 
that  of  the  arrival  in  India  of  the  Dalai  Lama  of  Thibet. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  fled  from  Lhasa,  his 
capital  city,  a  few  years  ago,  on  the  arrival  of  the  British 
expedition  under  Col.  Younghusband ;  and  that  he  visited 
Pekin  with  a  great  retinue  later,  to  make  formal  sub- 
mission to  the  Chinese  government.  The  Dalai  Lama  is 
(he  temporal  ruler  of  Thibet ;  the  religious  head,  regarded 
by  the  Thibetans  as  an  incarnation  of  Deity,  being  the 
Tashi  Lama,  who  lives  at  Shigatse.  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  de- 
scribes the  latter  not  as  a  divinity  in  human  form,  but  as 
a  man  who  in  goodness  of  heart,  innocence  and  purity 
approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  perfection.  The  Dalai 
Lama  is  evidently  a  man  of  different  mould.  He  has  been 
deposed  by  the  Chinese  government  on  a  charge  of  pre- 
paring for  revolt,  and  fled  to  India  on  the  approach  of 
Chinese  troops  that  were  sent  to  occupy  Lhasa  and  en- 
force  submission. 

Official  reports  show  that  the  total  number  of  aliens 
admitted  into  the  United  States  within  the  last  seven 
jcars,  most  of  them  coming  from  southern  and  eastern 
1-urope  and  western  Asia,  is  over  a  million  more  than  the 
total  population  of  New   England  at  the  last  census. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  the  two  greatest  pulp  mills 
111  the  world  have  been  established  in  Newfoundland. 
They  are  situated  at  Grand  Falls  and  Bishop's  Falls, 
respectively ;  and  each  plant  will  employ  about  three 
thousand  hands.  The  paper  on  which  the  London  Times 
is  printed  will  hereafter  be  made  of  Newfoundland  pulp. 

The  boy  scout  movement  organized  in  Great  Britain  by 
Cen.  Sir  R.  S.  Baden-Powell  will  be  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  empire. 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Dominion  Geological 
Survey  office  is  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  birds  if 
Canada. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Italy  have  presented 
medals  to  Peary  and  Bartlett,  as  leaders  in  the  Polar 
expedition  which,  whether  it  actually  reached  the  North 
Pole  or  not,  went  farther  north  than  any  previous  ex- 
plorer had  gone,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Dr.  Cook. 
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SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE 

FOR   THE   ATLANTIC*  PROVINCES   OF   CANADA. 

THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH    ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD   AT 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 

In  the  School  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study  and  Physical  Culture.     All  the  Physical  Sciences  required 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the  Summer  School. 

Ten  (10)  scholarships  of  from  $5. 00  to  $20. 00  are  offered  for  competition. 
Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School. 
The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 
Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 
63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Commander  Robert 
E.  Peary,  as  he  was  styled,  is  a  civil  engineer  attached  to 
the  United  States  navy  with  the  rank  and  title  of  com- 
mander; but  a  proposal  in  the  United  States  congress  to 
honour  him  as  the  discoverer  of  the  North  Pole  has 
incidentally  brought  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy  a 
statement  that  he  has  no  claim  to  the  title  whatever,  as 
dc  does  not  hold  and  never  has  held  the  rank  of  com- 
mander in  the  navy.  It  has  also  brought  an  unexpected 
demand  that  he  should  submit  his  records  of  the  supposed 
discovery  to  the  Danish  geographers  who  pronounced 
Dr.  Cook's  records  insufficient,  or  to  some  other  disin- 
terested body  of  scientists,  for  examination.  The  United 
States  minister  to  Denmark,  who  has  recently  returned 
lrom  Copenhagen,  believes  that  while  Dr.  Cook's  proofs 
were  inadequate  to  show  that  he  had  reached  the  pole, 
they  show  that  he  was  honestly  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  had  done  so.  Commander  I'eary,  to  use  his, 
assumed  title,  is,  no  doubt,  equally  honest;  and  his 
records  might  be  more  convincing. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  the  schoolboy  of  the 
tuture  that  these  two  distinguished  Americans  should 
bear  names  which  may  be  readily  confused  with  those  of 
l.nglish  explorers  of  an  earlier  day,  the  name  of  Peary, 
whose  real  name  is  said  to  be  1'erry,  being  so  much  like 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  first  to  use  boats  and 
sledges  in  Arctic  explorations ;  and  that  of  Cook,  whose 
real  name  is  Koch,  like  that  of  the  famous  English  navi- 
gator, Captain  Cook. 

In  the  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  there  is  a 
man  named  Grayson,  who,  with  a  machine  of  his  own 
invention,  can  rule  parallel  lines  so  tine  and  so  close  to- 
gether that  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  them 
gc  to  the  inch.  The  Royal  Society  has  just  published  an 
account  of  his  work. 

Before  long  all  the  British  states  and  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  will  be  linked  together  by  wireless  telegraph 
High  power  stations  will  be  erected  m  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Fiji,  and"  medium  power  stations  in  the  New 
Hebrides  and  other  groups. 


The  newly  elected  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
in  session,  but  the  government's  majority  is  rather 
uncertain,  and  another  election  within  a  few  weeks  is  not 
at  all  improbable.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  agree  to  any  radical  changes  in  its  constitution 
without  another  appeal  to  the  people. 

The  Argentine  government  has  sent  a  large  number  of 
the  Anarchists  who  were  convicted  of  making  disturbances 
ir.  Buenos  Ayres  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  they  will  be 
allowed  to  govern  themselves,  with  as  much  lawlessness 
as  they  like,  provided  they  do  not  disturb  those  who 
wish   to  live  under  a  settled  government. 


A  few  years  ago  the  writer  found  himself  on 
!-'.a>ter  Sunday  at  Banff,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  was  early  in  April ;  but  close  to  patches  of  snow 
bloomed  the  beautiful  Anemone  patens,  or  Pasque- 
flower, or  Snow-drop,  as  it  is  called  there.  In  the 
little  church  that  he  dropped  into  a  vase  filled  with 
these  harbingers  of  spring  stood  on  a  table  in  front 
of  the  reading  desk.  The  young  minister  preached 
(in  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection.  Xo  reference 
was  made  to  the  beautiful  flower  before  him  which 
illustrated  a  miracle  of  returning  life  and  growth 
to  the  frozen  earth. 


Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  com- 
bines the  Encyclopedia  with  the  wordbook.  The 
compactness  and  accuracy  of  its  definitions  are 
labor-saving   for  the  teacher. 


The  total  number  of  scholars  in  residence  at 
Oxford  under  the  Rhodes  Bequest  during  the 
Academic  year  1908-9  was  179.  Of  these,  78  were 
from  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  90  were  from  the 
United  States,  and  ir  from  Germany. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  A.  S.  MacKenzie,  teacher,  died  in  February  at  his 
home  in  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.  The  Pietou  Standard  says 
he  had  been  for  thirty-five  years  a  school  master  in 
i'ictou  County  and  was  a  man  of  estimable  character. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Annapolis  and  Digby 
Counties,  N.  S.,  will  be  held  in  the  Academy  Hall,  Digby, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  March  23  and  24.  A  very 
full  and  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  G.  VV.  Dill,  Ph.  B.,  is  principal  of  the  Hantsport, 
N.  S.  high  school,  grades  9,   10  and  11. 

The  Toronto  school  board  has  abolished  home  work  in 
all  classes  below  the  senior  third  grade,  except  spelling 
in  the  junior  third  and  senior  second. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Cumberland  County,  N.  S., 
will  hold  its  twentieth  session  at  Parrsboro,  March  23  and 
24.  The  programme  for  the  meeting  is  full  of  good  things 
and  a  profitable   session  is  looked  for. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  celebrate  in  May  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
under  its  present  name  and  standing". 

HE  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  -Halifax,  in  addressing 
the  pupils  of  St.  Mary's  Girls'  school  of  that  city  a  few 
days  ago  made  particular  mention  of  their  polite  and 
graceful  deportment  and  said,  as  quoted  from  the 
Recorder,  that  nothing  was  of  greater  importance  than  a 
polite  and  gracious  manner  in  a  young  girl;  or  indeed  in 
any  one.  His  Grace  accentuated  his  meaning  by  quoting 
the  touching  little  poem,  The  Golden  Keys: 

A  bunch   of  golden   keys   is   mine 

To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine, 

"Good  Morning,"  is  the  golden  key 

That   unlocks   each   day   for   me; 

When   evening  comes,   "Good   night"   I    say, 

And  close  die  door  of  each  glad  day. 

When  at  the  table  "If  you  please" 

1   take  from  off  my  bunch  of  keys. 

When   friends  give  anything  to  me 

I   use  the  little  "thank  you"  key. 

"Excuse  me,"  "beg  your  pardon,"  too, 

When  by  mistake  some  harm    1  do ; 

Or  if  unkindly  hurt   I've  given, 

With  'forgive  me"   key   I'll  be   forgiven. 

On  a  golden  ring  these  keys   I'll   bind, 

This  is  its  motto,   "Be  ye  kind." 

I'll  often  use   each  golden   key 

And   SO  a  happy  child   I'll  be. 


RECENT    BOOKS. 

The  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  arranged  by  Professor 
Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  a 
set  of  live  paper-covered  books  costing  eight  cents  each, 
place  before  the  pupil  his   examples  without  the  necessity 


of  copying  the  figures.  The  "exercises,"  it  is  claimed,  re- 
lieve eye-strain  and  save  the  time  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
But  manual  dexterity  may  be   sacrificed   to   rapidity. 

The  German  Verb  Blank  is  a  means  of  obtaining  a  com- 
plete mastery  by  conjugation  of  all  verbs  in  that  language. 
It  may  be  used  for  first  and  second  year  classes  or  for 
grammar  review  of  more  advanced  classes.  (Board  back, 
36  pages,  price  35  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston). 

A  revised  edition  of  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
American  History  has  been  published,  containing  much  new 
material.  The  type,  illustrations  and  maps  are  new,  the 
form  is  changed,  and  no  effort  seems  to  have  been  spared 
by  the  author  and  publishers  to  make  this  the  best  text-book 
on  the  history  of  the  United  States  yet  published.  Mr. 
Montgomery  is  the  historian  for  school  boys  and  girls. 
Mis  style  is  simple,  striking  and  entertaining  He  knows 
what  to  tell  and  how-to  tell  it.  ( Cloth,  pages  xiv-f-400-l- 
xcviii,  illustrated;  price  $1.00.  Ginn  &  Company,  pub- 
lishers, Boston). 

The  plot  of  H  ease's  An  fang  und  Ende,  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  author's  shorter  novels,  is  laid  in  German 
territory.  The  style  and  diction  of  the  tale  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  well  suited  for  early  reading  in  the  class  room. 
The  notes  and  vocabularly  are  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
beginners  in  German.  The  German  questions  intend  to 
furnish  a  basis  for  some  conversation  on  the  text.  The 
English  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  they  enable  the 
teacher  to  drill  thoroughly  the  German  idioms  of  the  text. 
(Cloth,  119  pages,  price  35  cents.   Ginn  &  Company,   Boston). 

Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  will  long  remain 
favorite  reading  for  all  younger  students  of  German 
literature,  because  of  the  warmth  of  its  diction  and  its 
purity  of  theme.  In  the  present  edition  much  care  has 
been  taken,  in  both  the  notes  and  the  vocabulary,  to 
render  the  play  profitable  for  ths  less-informed  student. 
The  introduction  aims  to  interpret  Schiller  simply  and 
clearly,  and  to  wish  to  study  him  more,  and  know  him 
better.  (Cloth,  XXXV+334  pages,  price  70  cents.  Ginn 
et   Company,   Boston). 

There  are  few  days  in  the  course  of  a  year  that  do  not 
bring  the  anniversary  of  some  noteworthy  record  of 
British  valour  and  achievement  throughout  the  Empire. 
1  lie  Empire  Day  by  Pay,  provides  a  record,  commpiled  by 
I  rank  Wise,  of  those  days  nearly  equal  in  number  to  the 
days  of  the  calendar  year,  on  which  some  important  event 
happened.  This  reminder  of  events  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 
(  Paper,  price  25  cents.  The  Macmillan  Company  of 
Canada,  Toronto.) 

The  new  1910  Edition  of  that  indispensable  booklet 
5000  Facts  About  Canada,  compiled  by  Frank  Yeigh,  is 
now  ready.  The  popularity  of  the  publication  is  shown 
by  its  sale  of  nearly  50,000  copies,  not  only  in  Canada,  but 
through  the  Empire,  and  indeed  the  world.  The  1910 
edition  contains  a  large  percentage  of  new  matter,  under 
such  heads  as — agriculture,  mining,  banking,  trade,  rail- 
ways, wheat  growing,  education,  religions,  etc.,  while  a 
new  feature  is  a  budget  of  Empire  Facts.  (25  cents  a 
copy.  The  Canadian  Facts  Publishing  Co.,  667  Spadina 
Ave.,    Toronto). 
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MENTAL 
ARITHMETIC 

— FOR — 

TEACHERS  and  ADVANCED  PUPILS 

—  BY  — 

INSPECTOR   OBLENES 
Will  be  ready  by  the  last  of  March- 
By  mail,  post  paid,  25c. 
Address  all  orders  to 

AMOS  O'BLENES, 

Moncton,  N.  B. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


E.  N.  MOYER  CO., 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


LIMITED. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  of  Toronto.   London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Eng 
Incorporated  1S51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS 

Give  life  and  zest  to  alt  work  in  the  school  room 
and  make  little  folks  like  to  come  to  school. 
This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school- 
rooms. If  you  want  the  walls  papered.  REMEM- 
BER—That  you  can  get  from  us  a  beautiful 
paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send  size  of 
school  room,  number  of  windows  and  doors 
and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  exercise  in  arith- 
metic for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost  and 
samples. 

Get   our 'figures    for    WINDOW  SHADES. 

We  can   supply   excellent  ones  at   reasonable 
prices. 

MAPS  Mounted  on  rollers,  and  all  work  of 
that  kind  done  promptly. 

Send  your  orders  to 

F.  E   HOLMAN  *t  CO. 


62  King  Street 


St.       <n,  R   B. 


N  B.  School  Calendar,  1910. 


March  24th — Schools  Close  for  Easter 
Vacation. 

March  30th — Schools  open  after  Easter 
Vacation. 

May  18th— Loyalist  Day,   <  Holiday  in  St. 

John  City.) 
May  24th— Victoria  Day 

May  26th — Examinations  for  Teachers' 
License,  (French  Department.) 

May  31st— Last  day  cm  which  Ins|iectors 
are  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  Departmental  Examina- 
tions. 

June  10th — Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th — Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

June  18th — Annual  School  Meetings. 
June  30th--Schools  close  for  the  Year. 
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Magazines. 

Besides  a  good  selection  of  articles,  short  stories  and 
poems,  The  Canadian  Magazine  for  March  contains  two 
special  articles  on  a  very  important  phase  of  the  trans- 
portation problem  as  it  affects  the  Great  Lakes.  The  first 
deals  with  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  other  with  the 
Erie   Canal. 

The  March  Century  is  full  of  interest  from  its  many 
attractive  and  novel  articles.  There  is  a  ringing  poem  on 
The  Capitol,  by  Julia  Ward  Howe,  a  counterpart  to  the 
Battle  Hymn,  and  three  In  Praise  of  Poetry,  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  its  late  editor. 

Recent  numbers  of  Littell's  Living  Age  have  contained 
the  following  articles :  Germany's  Real  Attitude  Toward 
England,  a  temperate,  fears-allaying  essay ;  Canada  and 
the  Navy;  Milton  and  His  Age;  History  and  Literature, 
urging  the  claim  of  literature  to  be  heard  as  a  witness  in 
the  court  of  history,  where  the  material  has  been  largely 
inscriptions  and  legal  documents. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

Agreement 

Re  Physical  Training  and   Military   Drill  in    Public 
Schools  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

(i).  The  New  Brunswick  Educational  Authorities  will 
enforce  more  generally  their  existing  regulations  which 
prescribe  the  practice  of  Physical  Training  in  all  public 
schools,  and  will  further  adopt  a  system  of  physical  train- 
ing uniform  with  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
suitable  to  the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupils,  and  will 
encourage  the  formation  of  cadet  corps  and  rifle  practice 
among  the  boys  of  suitable  age,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Militia  Department  on  its  part  will : — 

(a).  Provide  competent  instructors,  at  convenient 
places  and  seasons,  in  order  to  enable  teachers,  both 
those  now  employed  in  New  Brunswick  and  those  under 
training  for  such  employment  to  qualify  themselves  to 
carry  out  physical  training,  until  such  time  as  the 
Provincial  Authorities  are  prepared  to  undertake  this  duty 
themselves,  and  will  also 

(b).  Provide  a  course  of  instruction  at,  or  under  the 
supervision  of,  a  Military  School  of  Instruction,  to 
qualify  all  male  teachers,  who  so  desire,  to  instruct 
cadet   corps. 

(c).  Also  grant  an  annual  bonus  to  such  qualified 
teachers  as  actually  instruct  a  cadet  corps  in  advanced 
military  drill  and  rifle  shooting,  provided  the  cadet  corps 
passes  a  satisfactory  inspection,  and  the  teachers  make 
themselves  eligible  for  the  bonus  by  becoming  members 
of  the  Militia,  either  by  obtaining  commissions  in  a  regi- 
ment or  by  becoming  members  of  the  Corps  of  School 
Cadet  Instructors. 

(2).     The   system  of   Physical   Training  adopted   should 


be  such  as  to  lead  on  naturally,  without  change,  to  the 
system  of  drill  in  force  for  the  Canadian  Militia.  The 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  for  British  Elementary 
Schools,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary, 
will  be  followed.  The  instruction  given  in  the  schools 
will  be  such  as  is  suitable  to  the  age  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  pupils. 

(3).  As  regards  the  instruction  in  physical  training  of 
the  teachers  already  employed,  there  appear  to  be  four 
centres,  at  or  near  which  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
are  employed  to  enable  classes  to  be  formed  and  carried 
out  in  the  afternoon  or  evenings  without  interference 
with  the  ordinary  day's  work,  viz :  Fredericton,  St.  John, 
Moncton,  Chatham  and  possibly  a  fifth  at  Sussex  or 
Woodstock,  or  such  places  as  may  be  able  to  assemble 
forty  or  more  teachers  requiring  the  instruction. 

(4).  For  the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
working  out  of  reach  of  these  centres,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  instruction  might  best  be  provided  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  either  at  a  vacation  school  held  at  some 
central  place  in  the  Province,  or  at  the  Summer  School 
ol  Science  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  wherever  held. 

(5).  In  order  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  those 
students  who  are  qualifying  to  become  teachers,  a  course 
in  physical  training  will  be  provided  at  the  Normal  School, 
Kredericton. 

(6).  The  Militia  Department  will  provide,  until  such 
time  as  the  Provincial  Authorities  are  prepared  to  under- 
take this  duty  themselves,  the  instructors  required,  dates 
and  places  being  settled  by  agreement  with  the  Education 
Department  of   New  Brunswick. 

(7).  At  the  end  of  each  course  in  physical  training, 
an  examination  will  be  held  by  the  Department  of  Militia 
and  to  those  competent  to  instruct  in  physical  training  in 
the  public  schools,  a  certificate  Grade  "B"  will  be  issued. 

(8).  In  future  the  Education  Department  will,  before 
granting  a  teacher's  license,  require  a  Grade  "B"  certifi- 
cate of  physical  training. 

(9).  The  Education  Department  will,  within  four 
year:,  from  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  give  arn 
opportunity  (as  in  3  and  4  above)  for  all  teachers  who 
have  been  licensed  without  the  certificate  of  Grade  "B" 
(physical  training)  to  obtain  this  certificate,  so  that  no 
school  need  be  without  a  teacher  competent  to  give  the 
prescribed  physical  drill  effectively  in  all  the  departments 
of  the  school. 

(10).  The  course  of  instruction  to  enable  male  school 
teachers  to  instruct  cadet  corps  in  advanced  military  drill 
and  •  rifle  shooting  will  be  conducted  either  at,  or  under 
the  supervision  of,  Military  School  of  Instruction. 

(n).  The  certificates  granted  to  those  who  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  will  be  called  a  Grade  "A" 
( -Military)  and  will  represent  competency  to  instruct  in 
both  physical  training  and  advanced  military  drill  includ- 
ing rifle  shooting. 

(12).  The  Militia  Department  will  grant  to  those  male 
teachers  who  attend  an  Infantry  School  of  Instruction 
and   obtain   a   Grade   "A"   certificate,   the   same   transport 
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BY    SPENDING    ONE    CENT 

You  can  secure  the  newest  School  Supply  Catalogue 
published.     This  Catalogue  describes  all  the  latest  and 
best  lines  of  Supplies,  and  gives  you  more  information 
about  school  equipment  and  materials  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else.    It  is  illustrated  throughout  and  shows 
the  net  cost  to  schools  of  all  materials.     It  will    be 
mailed  to  you  free.     Send  a  post  card  request  for  a 
copy  to-day. 

The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Maps,  Globes,  Blackboards,  Desks, 

A  CUT 
OF  OUR 

NEW 
PREMISES 

WILL 
APPEAR 

NEXT 

ISSUE 

Kindergarten  Material,  Science  Apparatus. 

New  Address:   215-219  Victoria  Street,    Toronto,  Ont. 

CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF  BOOKS 

The  Standard  Note  Books  for  Canadian  Schools 

THE  SERIES  INCLUDES: 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK,  THE  COLLEGIATE  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  BOOK-KEEPING  PORTFOLIO.     THE  COLLEGIATE  NATURE  STUDY  PORTFOLIO. 
THE  COLLEGIATE  COMPOSITION  BOOK,  THE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTE  BOOK 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Hundreds  of  Schools  are  now  using  our  Hooks 

That  they  give  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  the  many  enthusiastic  testi- 
monials we  receive,  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

They  are  not  an  experiment,  but  after  over  six  years  of  use,  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 

Highly  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  educationalists. 

Arrange  for  their  introduction  in  your  classes  in  January. 

For  Fum.  Particulars  Address 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,       The  Chas.  Chapman  Co.. 


HALIFAX  WHOLES  \LE  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


and  allowances  as  are   paid   to  officers   of  the    Militia   for 
similar  attendance. 

(13).  The  Militia  Department  will  pay  the  annual 
lioiiuses,  referred  to  in  Paragraph  I.  to  those  teachers  who 
hold  Grade  "A"  military  certificate!!  and  are  members  of 
the  Militia,  as  mentioned  in  Paragraph  I,  (c),  and  who 
actually  instruct  a  cadet  corps  belonging  to  the  school 
The  annual  bonuses  will  be  paid  upon  the  certificate  of 
an  Inspecting  Officer  of  the  Militia  that  the  instruction 
imparted  is  satisfactory. 

(14).  The  Militia  Department  will  draft  a  syllabus  of 
the  work  required  to  be  done  by  a  cadet  corps  in  order 
to  entitle  a  teacher  to  the  annual  bonus. 

(15).  The  amount  of  the  bonuses  to  be  paid  by  the 
Department  of  Militia  ami  the  minimum  number  of  boy 
members  necessary  to  enable  a  cadet  corps  to  be  formed, 
will  be  fixed  after  discussion  between  the  Department  of 
Militia  and  the  Education   Department  of  the   Province. 

(16).    The    Militia    Department     will     be    prepared    to 


-apply  for  the  Use  of  cadet  corps, — belts,  caps  (if  desired), 
a  proportion  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and,  in  addition, 
liril]  books  for  the  more  advanced  training.  Uniforms, 
it    worn,  must   be  supplied  by  the  schools  themselves. 

(17).  The  Militia  Department  further  agrees  to  pro- 
vide a  Provisional  School  of  Instruction  at  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton,  should  the  Senate  of  the 
I  Diversity  so  desire,  to  enable  those  students  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years  to  obtain  a  tirade  "A"  (military) 
certificate,  provided  allowance  is  given  for  this  work  as 
;:n  optional  subject  on  the  University  Arts'  course  of 
study,  and  provided  a  sufficient  number  uf  students  elect 
to   undergo  this  training. 

Approved  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Kducation. 

W.  S.  CARTER, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Education   Office, 
Fredericton,  Feby.  21,  1910. 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating:  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


S.  KERR 
&,  SON. 

Odd  Fellow's    Hall. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantajje  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  Lifh  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  ht'irs. 

Full  particulars  scut  on  application. 

Confederation  Ufa  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOHJT/N.B. 


>* 


(liecmOTYPIIlG.  5t.John.HB. 


Everything 
that  is  right 

in 
Stationery. 

BARNES  &  CO.,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SHIflT  JOHN.  N-   &. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agencies  nvited  from  Teachers.  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 
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Some  space  is  devoted  in  this  number  to  material 
for  Empire  Day.  The  March  Review  gave  con- 
siderable space  to  preparation  for  Arbor  Day. 
which  promises  this  year  to  be  more  interesting 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  mild  spring  weather 
which  prevails.  In  previous  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  the  REVIEW,  there  will  be  found  much  that 
will  assist  teachers  in  properly  observing  the  day. 


Those  who  may  have  received  more  than  one 
copy  of  the  Review  for  February  and  March 
will  confer  a  favour  by  returning  one  of  each 
month  to  this  office.  Our  supply  is  completely 
exhausted. 


Three  thousand  dollars  ($3,000)  is  now  the 
reward  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  concerning  which  reference  was  made  in 
the  February  and  March  numbers  of  the  Review. 
A  prize  of  this  value  should  lead  to  a  keen  search. 
What  boys  and  girls  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 
are  preparing  to  look  for  this  bird  in  places  where 
it  was  formerly  so  abundant? 


For  notice  of  change  in  this  year's  annual  school 
meetings  of  New  Brunswick  as  well  as  for  other 
official  information  of  interest,  readers  should  con- 
sult the  pages  of  this  month's  Review. 


The  announcement,  in  another  column,  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  will  be  read  with 
interest. 


The  death  of  Bishop  Cameron,  of  Antigonish,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three  years  removes  a 
prelate  long  known  and  distinguished  for  his  wise 
leadership  in  religion  and  education.  lie  was  the 
oldest  bishop  in  America  and  had  for  many  years 
been  a  professor  in  St.   Francis  Xavier  College. 


Let  Arbor  Day  be  the  time  for  cleaning  up  and 
removing  all  refuse  that  may  have  collected  during 
the  winter  months.  If  the  children  are  interested 
in  this  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  education,  and 
habits  of  order  and  cleanliness  are  formed  which 
will  last  through  life.  Let  no  good  work  of  making 
the  surroundings  in  city,  town  or  country  be  under- 
taken without  the  active  help  and  co-operation  of 
the  children.  They  should  be  active  factors  in 
helping  to  make  clean  and  helping  to  keep  clean. 
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The  schools  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
great  educational  exhibit  in  connection  with  the 
Dominion  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  St.  John,  during 
the  coining  September.  The  months  of  April,  May 
and  June  is  the  time  to  make  careful  and  thorough 
preparation.  Our  advertising  pages  tell  the  class  of 
work  that  is  expected  from  the  schools,  and 
teachers  and  scholars  cannot  get  to  work  too  early, 
especially  in  the  collection  of  plant  specimens.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools  will 
acquit  themselves  with  credit. 


The  New  Brunswick  government  has  appointed 
Mr.  William  Mcintosh,  curator  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  to  make  a 
thorough  search  for  the  brown  tail  moth,  to  visit 
schools  throughout  the  province  and  by  means  of 
talks  and  illustrations  make  the  teachers  and  child- 
ren acquainted  with  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
this  dreaded  pest,  of  which  Mr.  Mcintosh  is 
thoroughly  familiar.  By  his  skill  in  drawing  he 
will  be  able  to  make  his  subject  easily  understood 
to  his  audiences  of  interested  children,  and  the  re- 
sult should  be  a  wider  and  more  particular 
knowledge  of  the  moth  and  how  to  lessen  its 
depredations.  At  this  time  of  year  brown-tail 
moths  are  in  the  form  of  tiny  caterpillars,  which 
have  passed  the  winter  as  small  half  grown  larvae 
in  a  semi-torpid  condition  in  nests,  singly  or  in 
groups,  at  the  ends  of  branches.  These  nests  are 
composed  of  dead  leaves  loosely  joined  by  threads. 


A  superintendent  tells  why  he  recommended  a 
certain  teacher  for  a  good  position :  The  floor  of 
her  school  room  was  clean,  the  furniture  in  good 
condition;  pictures  neatly  mounted  on  mats 
adorned  the  walls.  Healthy  plants  bloomed  in  one 
window  and  a  pretty  vine  hung  from  a  basket  in 
another.  The  library  which  had  been  procured  by 
school  concerts,  etc.,  had  a  few  well  chosen  books 
for  each  grade.  There  was  a  large  collection  of 
work  done  by  pupils — maps,  calendars,  booklets, 
charts,  neatly  written  exercises,  drawings,  com- 
positions— kept  in  a  large  dust-proof  box.  The 
register  was  neat  and  well-kept,  the  programme  on 
a  ten  by  ten  inch  pasteboard  card,  showed  not  only 
the  time  and  length  of  the  recitations,  but  also  at 
what  work  the  grades  at  their  seats  were  employed 
during  the  recitations.     There  were  no  tall  weeds 


or  burrs  round  the  school  grounds.  The  teacher 
was  cheerful,  dressed  becomingly  but  at  little 
expense  evidently,  and  her  example  was  not  lost  on 
her  pupils.  They  talked  with  me  pleasantly  and 
seemed  at  ease  without  shyness  or  over-confidence 
— an  altogether  interesting  school  to  visit. 


Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  Secretary  of  the  Summer 
School  of  Science,  has  received  a  great  number  of 
inquiries  in  reference  to  the  course  of  physical 
training  offered  by  the  school  at  its  session  in  July, 
at  Liverpool,  N.  S.     The  following  is  his  reply: 

At  the  School  candidates  can  qualify  for  the 
elementary  certificate  in  military  drill  and  physical 
culture.  Thirty-six  (36)  did  so  last  year,  although 
the  most  of  them  had  not  had  any  previous  instruc- 
tion in  the  subjects.  This  year  the  School  will  be 
better  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects 
than  it  was  last  year.  The  session  will  be  three  days 
longer,  and  there  will  be  two  instructors,  instead 
of  one  as  last  year.  Now  that  the  Councils  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  several  provinces  require 
these  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  it 
becomes  imperative  upon  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  them.  The  Summer  School  offers 
a  very  convenient  and  inexpensive  way  to  get  this 
preparation. 

In  the  provisional  arrangement  for  Manual 
Training  in  the  Summer  School  of  Science, 
instruction  will  be  given  in  general  educational 
handwork,  including  Paper  and  Card-board  Con- 
struction, Free  Cutting,  and  Raffia  Work.  This 
course  will  be  provided  for  if  twenty  (20)  persons 
make  application.  As  it  is  important  to  secure 
material  and  an  instructor,  if  the  required  number 
apply,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  applications  to 
be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  order  that  a 
competent  instructor  may  be  secured. 


The  Teacher's  Preparation. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  moment  how  to  make 
good  teachers  out  of  poor  ones.  Although  this 
cannot  always  be  accomplished  successfully  much 
can  be  done  in  this  direction  if  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  teach  are  possessed  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  ambition  and  industry.  The  late  W.  T. 
Harris,  United  States  commissioner  of  education 
has     defined     the     following     methods    which,     if 
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observed   strictly,   should   produce  good    results   in 
the  school: 

"The  teacher  should  think  out  all  the  successive 
steps  of  the  day's  work  in  advance,  either  the 
previous  evening  or  else  early  in  the  morning 
before  school.  Whatever  should  happen  he  should 
be  prepared  to  know  wliat  to  do  next.  Nothing 
is  so  effective  in  holding  a  school  in  hand  as  to 
show  perfect  readiness  to  meet  an  emergency. 
If  the  teacher  needs  time  to  think  out  his  work  in 
the  presence  of  his  pupils,  he  loses  his  prestige 
in  the  school.  The  pupils  do  not  reflect  on  it.  but 
they  feel  at  once  the  limitations  of  their  teacher 
and  break  away  from  his  hold.  If  the  teacher  is 
perfectly  prepared  when  the  unusual  happens,  even 
the  unruly  pupil  is  disconcerted  and  finds  himself 
limited  by  a  larger  will  and  a  larger  intellect  than 
his  own.    His  refractory  spirit  is  subdued. 

"At  the  same  time  the  pupils  must  be  led  and 
not  driven,  pulled,  and  not  pushed,  by  the  success- 
ful teacher.  'A  man  may  lead  his  horse  to  water, 
but  cannot  make  him  drink,'  says  an  old  proverb. 
The  teacher  should  therefore  set  such  tasks  as  will 
occupy  fully  the  time  of  his  pupils  and  he  must 
hold  them  responsible  for  their  accomplishment. 
These  will  act  as  a  kind  of  hypnotic  suggestion, 
leading  the  pupils  to  work  instead  of  play.  Then 
there  will  be  little  mischief  develoi>ed  in  his  school. 
If  he  undertakes  to  suppress  mischief  by  an 
exertion  of  outside  force  and  neglects  to  preoccupy 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  work  that  he  can  do, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  taking  on  himself  the  entire 
weight  of  responsibility,  and  is  engaged  in  lifting 
the  entire  school  without  any  assistance  from  the 
pupils  themselves,  not  to  say  against  their  positive 
resistance. 

"I  have  observed  that  those  teachers  were  most 
successful  who  kept  tasks  ahead  of  their  pupils, 
tasks  so  measured  to  their  degrees  of  capacity  as 
to  secure  their  interest  and  cheerful  endeavors." 


The  Schools  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  annual  report  of  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Prince  F.dward  Island, 
shows  that  there  were  470  schools  in  operation  in 
the  province  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 


1909.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  595,  an 
increase  of  15.  Of  these  teachers  200  were  male, 
and  395  female,  showing  a  decrease  of  five  in  the 
former  and  an  increase  of  twenty  in  the  latter. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  18,073,  a 
fractional  increase  of  61,  but  with  a  decrease  of 
104  in  the  average  attendance.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  education  for  the  year  was  $183,205.60,  of 
which  the  government  contributed  $129,178.91,  and 
the  school  districts  $54,026.69  or  considerably  less 
than  half.  The  supplements  voted  at  school  meet- 
ings as  additions  to  teachers'  salaries,  however, 
last  year  totalled  $23,474,  the  highest  on  record, 
comparing  very  favourably  with  ten  years  ago  when 
the  total  of  supplements  was  but  $7,804.  The 
amount  expended  for  each  pupil  in  attendance  at 
school  was  $14.78. 

That  a  government  whose  income  is  small  should 
spend  such  a  large  amount  for  education  in  a 
country  where  the  people  are  well-to-do,  strikes 
one  as  something  of  an  anomaly.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  government  is  not  too  liberal  in  this 
respect,  fostering  a  spirit  which  has  been  adverse 
to  the  best  educational  interests  of  the  province. 
Just  as  long  as  the  government  is  too  paternal,  and 
assumes  burdens  which  the  people  themselves 
ought  to  bear,  just  so  long  will  education  be  too 
lightly  valued.  When  the  people  are  ready  to  make 
greater  financial  sacrifices  for  their  schools  they 
will  take  a  greater  pride  and  interest  in  them. 
Some  educational  changes  are  foreshadowed  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  probably  one  of  them 
will  be  some  shifting  of  the  financial  burden  for  the 
operation  of  schools  from  the  government  to  the 
ratepayers. 

Dr.  Anderson  finds  material  for  praise  as  well 
censure  in  the  work  of  the  schools,  the  teachers 
of  which  are  evidently  doing  their  part  in  a  fairly 
thorough  and  conscientious  manner. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  read  Dr.  Anderson's 
reports  for  the  soundness  of  the  educational  opinion 
contained  in  them.  He  has  guided  the  educational 
practice  of  the  province  for  nearly  half  a  century 
as  teacher  and  superintendent,  and  his  name  has 
been  held  in  high  repute  on  account  of  his  great 
ability  as  a  teacher,  the  enthusiasm  he  lias  been  able 
to  inspire  among  young  people,  and  the  many  useful 
careers  he  has  helped  to  shape. 
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The  Civil  Service. 

The  Civil  Service  of  Canada,  with  its  seven  or 
eight  thousand  clerks  and  other  employes,  holds  out 
many  inducements  for  honorable  occupation  to  the 
boys  and  girls  in  our  schools.  Formerly  these 
positions  were  gained  in  great  measure  through 
political  favour;  now  they  are  awarded  on  the 
results  of  competitive  examinations  held  twice  each 
year  in  the  months  of  May  and  November.  For 
the  preliminary  or  general  examination  any  boy  or 
girl  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  is  eligible;  and  the 
examination  paper  set  is  of  quite  a  simple  character, 
embracing  copying,  spelling  and  arithmetic,  which 
pupils  of  grade  eight  should  be  quite  competent  to 
write  successfully  and  pass  with  a  creditable  mark. 
Those  who  pass  this  preliminary  examination  are 
eligible  to  the  position  of  messengers,  porters  or 
other  employments  of  the  lower  grades,  the  initial 
salary  for  which  is  $500,  increasing  by  amounts  not 
exceeding  $50  a  year. 

At  eighteen  years  of  age  the  candidate  for  civil 
service  promotion  is  eligible  for  his  qualifying 
examination  which  admits  him  to  the  lowest  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  civil  service.  The  first 
qualifying  examination  may  be  taken  at  the  same 
time  as  the  preliminary  examination  if  the  candidate 
is  of  suitable  age,  namely  eighteen. 

In  the  three  divisions  of  the  Civil  Service,  the 
promotion  is  by  competitive  examinations  which 
increase  in  difficulty  as  the  higher  grades  of  the 
service  are  attempted.  Hut  of  course  with  the 
increased  responsibility  and  the  greater  difficulty  of 
attainment,  the  salaries  also  increase,  ranging  from 
$500  to  $2,000  and  $4,000  with  proportionate 
annual  increases  until  the  maximum  is  attained. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rewards  in  the  Civil 
Service  are  fairly  adequate  for  young  men  who  are 
content  with  a  moderate  initial  salary  and  who  are 
content  to  work  their  way  up  by  merit  and 
industrious  application.  At  present,  however,  there 
is  a  small  number  of  adequately  equipped  male 
candidates  for  clerkships  in  the  third  or  lowest 
division.  Young  women  are  looking  forward  to 
clerkships  in  this  division  in  which  there  are  many 
positions  that  can  be  filled  quite  as  well  by  women 
as  by  men. 

The  lack  of  scholarship  in  candidates  seeking 
promotion  has  been  quite  evident  in  recent 
examinations,    but    whether   this   has    been    due   to 


the  difficulty   of   the   examination  or   other  causes 
the  Review  will  not  here  attempt  to  answer. 


The  April  Skies. 

The  April  skies,  if  clear,  will  have  much  interest 
for  observers.  Chiefly  Halley's  comet,  which  has 
been  long  expected,  will  be  worth  looking  for  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  toward  the  last  of 
the  month.  It  rose  half  an  hour  before  the  sun  on 
April  1st,  but  of  course  could  not  be  seen  in  the 
greater  brilliancy  of  that  luminary.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  gradually  drawing  out  from  the 
sun  and  approaching  the  earth,  and  on  the  30th  inst. 
it  will  rise  three  hours  before  the  sun,  and  then  can 
be  seen  in  the  morning  sky,  a  bright  and  striking 
little  object,  which  will  gradually  increase  in 
brightness  during  the  early  part  of  May.  On  the 
19th  of  that  month  it  will  re-appear  in  the  evening 
sky  and  become  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all 
beholders.  Teachers  should  encourage  their 
scholars  to  look  for  this  rare  visitor,  which  will  be 
a  great  event  in  their  lifetime — something  to 
arouse  their  wonder  and  admiration  but  not 
their  fear.  Those  who  were  alive  when  the  last 
great  comet  visited  us  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in 
its  tail  and  no  one  was  any  the  worse  for  it. 

The  bright  little  planet  Mercury,  which  is  gen- 
erally in  a  better  position  to  be  seen  in  the  spring 
than  at  any  other  time,  will  be  unusually  well 
placed  this  year  for  observation  about  the  last  of 
this  month  and  first  of  next.  The  planet  will  then 
be  so  far  north  of  the  sun  that  it  will  not  set  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  sunset,  and  can  be  easily 
picked  out  in  the  twilight  glow,  a  little  dot  of  silver 
which  the  glow  of  the  western  sky  turns  to  a 
golden  hue.  Mercury  is  less  than  twenty  times  the 
volume  of  our  earth. 

Jupiter,  the  brightest  object  in  the  evening  sky, 
maintains  its  brilliancy  throughout  the  month.  If 
the  observer  will  watch  the  sky  where  Jupiter  has 
risen  and  move  his  gaze  toward  the  north-east  to 
the  bright  star  Vega  in  the  constellation  Lyra,  he 
should  see  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening  from 
April  20  to  22,  a  number  of  small  swiftly-moving 
bluish  shooting  stars,  darting  out  in  all  directions 
from  the  bright  star  Yega.  Other  groups  of 
shooting  stars  may  be  seen  during  the  month. 
These  as  a  rule  follow  the  path  or  orbit  of  some 
comet. 
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Acadia  Before  the  Coal  Era. 
By  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  this  history  it  was  stated 
that,  as  in  other  histories,  that  of  the  world  may  be 
divided  off  into  ages,  periods  and  epochs,  each 
having  its  own  distinctive  features  and  usually 
separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  eras  of  more 
or  less  marked  disturbance  or  revolution.  It  will 
now  be  necessary  to  give  these  divisions  in  system- 
atic form,  for  convenience  of  reference.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Archaean  Time:  The  Laurentian  Era.  The 
Huronian  Era  (The  Archaean  Revolution). 

Palaeozoic  Time:  The  Cambrian  Era.  The 
Silurian  Era  or  Age  of  Invertebrates.  The  De- 
vonian Era  or  Age  of  Fishes  (The  Acadian 
Revolution).  The  Carboniferous  Era  or  Age  of 
Coal-plants  (The  Appalachian  Revolution). 

Mesozoic  Time — The  Reptilian  Age:  The  New 
Red  Sandstone  Era  (Trias-Jura).  The  Cretaceous 
or  Chalk  Era.    (The  Rocky  Mountain  Revolution). 

Cenozoic  Time:  Tertiary  Era.  The  Age  of 
Mammals.  Quaternary  Era.  The  Age  of  Man. 
The  Glacial  Period.    The  Post-glacial  Period. 

Archaean  (or  Ancient)  time- has  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  earlier  chapters.  It  was  a  time  of 
vast  duration,  probably  equalling  or  exceeding  that 
of  all  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed.  It  has  been 
divided  into  eras,  such  as  the  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  and  even  more,  but  authorities  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  number  or  bases  of  these  sub- 
divisions, and  they  need  not  be  further  considered 
here.  So  far  as  Life  was  then  present  it  was 
represented  only  by  the  very  simplest  forms,  and 
even  of  these  but  few  traces  remain.  It  was  a 
time  of  great  physical  and  chemical  changes,  but  of 
the  first  importance  with  reference  to  the  future, 
as  then  were  determined  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  position,  form 
and  relations  of  continents  and  seas,  the  laws 
governing  the  systems  of  oceanic  and  aerial  currents, 
the  diversities  of  climate,  etc.,  these  peculiarities 
being  largely  the  result  of  a  well  nigh  universal 
system  of  disturbances  which  marked  its  close,  and 
which  for  that  reason  has  been  styled  the  Archaean 
Revolution.  It  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Acadia  as 
well  as  of  other  parts  of  America  and  has 
controlled  its  whole  later  history. 

To  Archaean   Time    succeeds    Palaeozoic   Time, 


which  may  be  compared  with  ancient  history  in 
the  development  of  the  human  race.  During  its 
continuance  life  developed  rapidly,  first  in  the  sea 
and  then  on  the  land,  and  long  before  its  close  was 
of  comparatively  high  grade  and  diversified 
character.  But,  throughout,  the  plants  and  animals, 
whose  fossil  remains  are  disclosed  to  us  in  the 
rocks,  were  in  many  respects  in  marked  contrast 
with  those  with  which  we  are  now  familiar.  This 
will  be  more  apparent  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the 
principal  forms  met  with  in  successive  eras,  and 
which  will  also  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the 
principles  which  governed  their  development. 

We  have  already  considered  the  Cambrian  era 
and  the  features  of  its  life  as  revealed  on  the  old 
Cambrian  beach  at  St.  John,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that,  as  then  stated,  the  plant  life 
embraced  no  higher  form  than  sea-weeds  and  the 
animal  life  nothing  higher  than  lamp  shells  and 
trilobites.  To  this  era  succeeds  the  Silurian,  which 
is  usually  divided  into  the  Lower  Silurian  or 
Ordovician  and  the  Upper  Silurian,  the  two  being 
separated  by  a  period  of  disturbance  among  whose 
results  was  the  more  distinct  outlining  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  channel  and  the  uplift  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  New  England.  In  New  Brunswick 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  represented  by  the 
dark  slates  of  Navy  Island  near  St.  John  and  by 
similar  beds  traversing  portions  of  York  county, 
while  the  Upper  Silurian  strata  are  very  widely 
spread  over  both  the  southern  and  northern 
counties.  The  characteristic  life  forms  of  the 
former  are,  in  addition  to  distinctive  brachiopods 
and  trilobites,  peculiar  sea-weed  like  forms  known 
as  graptolites  and  related  to  types  which  are  still 
found  abundantly  along  our  modern  shores.  They 
are  really  animals,  and  from  very  similar  forms 
arise  our  common  jelly-fishes.  In  some  regions, 
where  the  waters  were  deeper  and  clearer,  corals 
also  abounded,  together  with  forms  related  to  our 
modern  squids  and  cuttles,  but,  unlike  the  latter, 
provided  with  a  protecting  shell.  In  the  Upper 
Silurian  corals  were  even  more  abundant,  and  on 
the  shore  near  the  Inch  Arran  hotel  at  Dalhousie 
as  well  as  about  Rimouski  and  Lake  Temiscouata, 
they  may  be  gathered,  with  the  accompanying 
shells,  almost  as  abundantly  as  in  a  modern  coral 
reef.  These  corals  are  of  a  peculiar  interest  be- 
cause being  wholly  marine  forms  they  show  the 
former  presence  of  the  sea  at  the  points  where  they 
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are  now  found;  they  show  that  those  waters  were 
shallow,  for  corals  cannot  grow  where  the  waters 
are  deep;  and  finally  they  prove  that  the  waters 
were  warm,  for  reef  building  corals  are  never  met 
with  outside  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  latitudes. 
Probably  at  this  time  all  the  area  now  occupied  by 
the  northern  counties  of  New  Brunswick,  in  places 
now  nearly  five  hundred  above  tire  sea  level,  were 
then  beneath  the  sea,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Gulf, 
instead  of  having  its  present  limits,  spread  west- 
ward across  the  entire  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  and  westward,  across  Maine,  to  eastern 
Massachusetts.  In  southern  New  Brunswick  the 
waters  were  shallower  determining  the  origination 
of  mud  beds  rather  than  limestones,  but  indicating 
by  their  distribution  that  this  part  of  Acadia  was 
also  largely  submerged,  forming  as  it  were  an 
archipelago  of  islands.  A  peculiar  feature,  both  in 
north  and  south,  is  the  abundance  of  deposits  of 
volcanic  or  semi-volcanic  origin,  indicating  that  all 
this  region  was  then,  as  previously  in  the  Huronian 
era,  a  theatre  of  great  volcanic  activity.  One  focus 
of  such  activity  was  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  and  many 
of  the  hills  which,  like  Chamcook  Mountain,  are 
such  picturesque  features  in  the  scenery  of  the 
latter,  are  largely  composed  of  the  product  of  such 
outbursts.  In  Nova  Scotia  Silurian  beds,  both 
aqueous  and  volcanic,  were  accumulating  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  South  Mountains,  about  Bear 
River  and  elsewhere,  though  these  mountains  them- 
selves had  not  yet  been  called  into  being. 

We  now  come  to  the  Devonian  age,  an  age  which 
stands  out  prominently  in  the  geological  history  of 
Acadia  because  it  was  then  that  were  determined 
the  principal  features  of  its  relief.  It  was  a  time 
when  dry  land  to  a  considerable  extent  replaced 
the  submerged  conditions  which  had  previously 
prevailed,  and  when,  both  in  land  and  water,  we 
find  marked  advance  in  the  features  of  its  life. 
Up  to  this  time  the  life  of  the  water  embraced  only 
sea-weeds  and  invertebrates,  such  as  brachiopods, 
corals,  trilobites  and  the  like.  Now  we  find  fishes 
of  many  curious  forms  and  of  great  variety.  They 
were  not,  however,  like  our  modern  fishes,  with 
thin  membranous  scales  and  bony  skeletons,  like  the 
salmon  or  cod,  but  instead  had  the  body  usually 
covered  with  large  bony  plates,  much  like  the 
modern  sturgeon.  Their  remains  are  to  be  found 
in  great  numbers  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the 
Bay    Chaleur    and    are    the    more    interesting    as 


embracing  the  same  genera  (Ptericthys,  etc.) 
found  by  Hugh  Miller  in  the  quarries  of  Cromarty, 
in  Scotland,  and  described  by  him  in  his  "Testimony 
of  the  Rocks."  In  the  old  Albert  mine  also,  in 
Albert  county,  the  shales  carrying  Albertite  were 
often,  even  at  a  depth  of  over  iooo  feet,  loaded  with 
fossil  fishes,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Albertite  itself  is  nothing  but  a  mineralized  fish  oil 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  these  remains. 
The  land  life  of  the  time  showed  an  equally  marked 
advance,  for  now  we  find  the  hillsides  clothed,  not 
with  mosses  and  lichens  and  fungi,  but  with  ferns, 
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club  mosses  and  equiseta,  above  which  rose  forests 
of  conifers,  the  first  of  true  flowering  plants. 
Trunks  of  these,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  have 
been  obtained  from  the  rocks  underneath  the  city 
of  St.  John,  and  near  Lepreau  are  found  piled  up 
in  large  numbers  as  though  they  might  have  been 
drifted  to  the  spot  by  some  considerable  river.  The 
ferns  and  other  pteridophytes  are  often  beautifully 
preserved,  as  may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the 
collection  from  the  Bay  Shore  at  Carleton.  now  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  New  Brunswick  Natural  History 
Society  in  St.  John.  But,  most  interesting  of  all, 
we  find  with  these  ferns  the  undoubted  remains  of 
insects.  They  were  of  low  types,  though  often  of 
gigantic  size,  and  further  remarkable  as  combining 
in  a  single  species  features,  like  those  of  dragon 
flies  and  locusts,  now  characteristic  of  entirely 
distinct  groups.  Though  the  land  was  thus  covered 
with  a  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  insects,  so 
necessary  for  plant  development,  were  present,  it 
must  be  added  that  there  were  no  broad  leaved 
trees,  no  edible  fruits  and  no  conspicuous  flowers. 
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Xor  were  the  sombre  forests  tenanted  by  the 
singing  tribes  or  roamed  by  either  reptiles  or 
mammals. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Devonian  Age  came  the  great  series  of  dis- 
turbances which  have  already  been  referred  to  as 
the  Devonian  or  Acadian  revolution.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Devonian  beds  in  connection  with 
all  the  earlier  rocks,  though  necessarily  horizontal 
when  originally  laid  down,  are  now  everywhere 
folded  and  crumpled.  Further,  in  connection  with 
this  crumpling  or  as  a  consequence  of  it,  the  rocks 
have  been  altered  and  metamorphosed,  as  is  not  the 
case  with  those  of  later  origin,  and  everywhere 
show  evidence  of  the  effects  of  subterranean  heat. 
Where  the  sediments  were  deeply  buried  they  be- 
came converted  into  granite,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  great  belts  of  this  rock  which  traverse  the 
Provinces,  such  as  the  Nerepis  Hills  and  York  high" 
lands  in  New  Brunswick  or  the  Cobequids  and 
South  Mountains  of  Nova  Scotia,  came  into 
existence.  Along  Bear  River  in  the  latter  Province 
one  may  see  the  granites  penetrating  the  fossil- 
iferous  slates  in  innumerable  branching  tongues, 
while  the  fossils  themselves,  which  in  some  places 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  iron-bearing  strata, 
have  by  heat  become  converted  into  magnetite. 
With  these  changes  and  the  elevation  of  the  ridges 
referred  to  Acadia  assumed  much  of  its  present 
character  so  far  as  relief  was  concerned,  though 
many  changes  had  yet  to  occur  before  its  long 
history  was  closed.  These  later  changes  will  be  the 
subject  of  consideration  in  ensuing  chapters. 


A  prize  was  recently  offered  in  New  York  for 
the  best  schoolroom  game  for  girls.  The  game  that 
won  is  called  balloon  and  consists  in  trying  to  throw 
small  balloons  over  a  tape  stretched  across  the 
room.  As  the  balloons  are  very  light  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  to  take  the  right  direction,  and  this 
gives  the  girls  plenty  of  exercise  in  looking  upward 
and  raising  their  arms,  a  form  of  athletics  that  is 
considered  especially  good  after  bending  over  books 
for  some  time. — Pathfinder. 


I  find  the  REVIEW  invaluable  to  me  in  my  work 
and  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Current 
Events  page. — M.  S. 


Correct  English  in  the  Lower  Grades.—  II. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 
Primary  Written  Work. 

As  soon  as  children  can  read  easily  in  such  a 
book  as  the  first  reader,  and  read  and  copy  plain 
script,  they  should  have  lessons  in  English 
composition. 

The  foundation  work  must  be  practice  in  writing 
'  short,  simple,  unconnected  sentences.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  beginning  can  hardly  be  too  strongly 
insisted  on.  For,  if  children  are  allowed  to 
attempt  to  write  connected  narrative,  the  result  will 
probably  be  a  muddle  of  unpunctuated  sentences, 
badly  connected  by  recurring  "ands ;"  and  years  will 
be  spent  in  correcting  the  bad  habits  that  a  too 
ambitious  beginning  has  tended  to  form. 

Begin,  then,  with  short,  separate  sentences. 
Before  allowing  the  children  tc  write,  teach  them 
to  observe  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  full  stops 
in  short  sentences  in  their  reading  books.  Most  of 
the  sentences  in  the  reader  will  be  too  long  for 
copying,  and  special  sentences  must  be  made  for 
the  lesson. 

Let  the  children  make  these  sentences  them- 
selves. Call  upon  each  child  to  say  something 
about  some  object  in  the  room — c.  </.,  "The  window 
is  high.  The  window  is  made  of  glass.  We  see 
through  the  window."  Write  the  sentences  on  the 
board,  drawing  attention  to  the  capitals  and  full 
stops.  Then  the  children  must  copy  them,  being 
particular  to  begin  each  sentence  on  a  new  line. 

When  this  copying  can  be  done  without  a  mis- 
take, write  on  the  board  a  block  of  short  sentences 
without  capitals  or  full  stops,  and  have  the  pupils 
read  them,  telling  you  where  to  separate  and 
punctuate.  Then  such  a  block  of  sentences  should 
be  set  for  them  to  copy,  separating  and  punctuating 
correctly.  Be  careful  to  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  chances  for  mistakes,  by  choosing  a 
beginning  for  each  sentence  that  could  not  well 
form  an  ending  for  the  preceding  one — e.  g.,  not, 
"my  book  is  on  the  table  near  the  window  there  is 
a  plant  I  can  see  a  white  hen,"  but,  "my  book  is  on 
the  table  a  plant  is  near  the  window  I  have  a  white 
hen." 

When  this  work  is  mastered,  give  little  dictations 
requiring  the  children  to  put  in  the  capitals  and 
full  stops  without  help. 
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A  whole  lesson  should  be  devoted  to  the  question 
mark.  Write  on  the  board  from  the  children's 
dictation  questions  about  things  in  the  room,  and 
punctuate.  Let  them  practise  making  neat  question 
marks,  copying  from  the  printed  book.  Set  them 
to  pick  out  questions  in  their  reading  lessons  and 
copy  them.  Or  have  them  copy  those  on  the 
board. 

For  the  next  lesson,  statements  may  be  given  to 
turn  into  questions,  e.  g.,  Thi  leaf  is  green.'  Is  the 
leaf  green?  and  so  on.  Then,  dictations  should 
be  given  containing  both  statements  and  questions, 
and  proper  punctuation  and  capitalization  required. 
And  after  this  stage  is  reached,  marks  should  be 
lost  for  failure  on  these  points  in  any  dictation  or 
other  written  work. 

The  children  are  now  ready  to  practise  writing 
original  sentences.  Give  the  names  of  two  or  three 
familiar  objects,  e.  g.,  violet,  cow,  map,  brick,  hen, 
marble,  and  tell  them  to  write  a  certain  number  of 
sentences  about  each  one.  Make  them  begin  each 
sentence  on  a  new  line.  Insist  on  their  drawing 
upon  their  own  knowledge  and  making  their 
sentences  varied  and  interesting.  You  will  not,  of 
course,  use  these  terms,  but  show  them  that  you 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  sentences  as ;  "There 
is  a  violet.  This  is  a  cow.  It  is  a  hen.  He  is  tall. 
She  is  short.  It  is  good,"  but  that  you  expect 
something  more  like  this:  "My  hen  has  five 
chickens.  White  violets  smell  sweet.  Our  cow  has 
two  horns.  Henry  drew  a  map  of  New  Bruns- 
wick." 

Excellent  suggestions  and  examples  for  work  at 
this  stage  are  to  be  found  in  Arnold  and  Kittredge's 
"Mother  Tongue,"  recommended  in  our  last  paper. 

When  good  disconnected  sentences  can  be 
readily  produced,  the  next  step  is  to  connected 
narrative.  The  writing  of  separate  sentences 
should  not,  however,  be  altogether  abandoned.  It 
should  be  used,  as  the  children  advance,  to 
illustrate  the  meanings  of  new  words,  and  to 
increase  their  vocabulary.  Meanwhile,  they  should 
be  learning  how  to  tell  a  story. 

Select  a  short  pointed  anecdote  from  the  reader, 
or  read  twice  to  the  children  some  such  story  as 
this: 

One  fine  day  in  summer,  a  fox  went  out  to  walk.  By 
the  side  of  the  road  he  saw  a  tree.  Beside  the  tree  grew 
a  grape-vine,  which  had  climbed  up  over  the  branches. 
Bunches  of  ripe,  purple  grapes  hung  from  the  vine.    The 


fox  was  very  fond  of  grapes-  and  he  wanted  to  get  some, 
so  he  jumped,  and  jumped  and  jumped,  but  the  grapes 
hung  too  high,  and  he  could  not  reach  them.  At  last  he 
grew  tired  of  jumping,  and  he  walked  away  disappointed, 
saying :  "Bah,  I  don't  -care.    The  grapes  are  sour." 

By  careful  questioning,  draw  from  the  children 
answers  in  complete  sentences,  which,  when  put 
together,  tell  the  story. 

What  did  a  fox  do  on  a  fine  summer  day?  What  did 
he  see?  What  grew  beside  the  tree?  What  was  hang- 
ing from  the  vine?  Did  the  fox  like  grapes?  What  did 
he  try  to  do?  Did  he  get  any  grapes?  How  did  he  feel? 
What  did  he  say  as  he  walked  away? 

This  should  be  gone  through  orally.  Then  ask 
the  questions  a  second  time  and  write  each  answer 
on  the  board  as  it  is  given,   e.  g. 

A  fox  went  for  a  walk. 
He  saw  a  tree  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
A  grape-vine  grew  by  the  tree. 

Some  bunches  of  ripe  grapes  were  hanging  from  the 
vine. 

Do  not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  children's 
answers,  or  to  connect  them  by  conjunctions  or 
adverbial  phrases.  Let  the  children  dictate  the  full 
stops  and  capitals.  (Put  in  the  quotation  marks 
without  remark,  as  they  are  used  to  seeing  them  in 
their  reading  books.  But  for  seat  work,  do  not 
give  stories  involving  quotation  marks  until  the 
simpler  uses  of  these  have  been  learned.  This 
point  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  following  paper).  The 
answers  will  then  be  copied  from  the  board. 

In  succeeding  lessons,  the  answers,  after  being 
written  on  the  board,  should  be  erased  before  the 
children  begin  to  write,  but  any  difficult  or  un- 
familiar words  should  be  written  in  order  to 
avoid  mistakes  in  spelling. 


The  sentence,  "The  quick  brown  fox  jumps  over 
the  lazy  dog"  contains  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  It  would  be  a  bit  of  good  seat  work  for 
little  children  to  find  them  out  and  arrange  in  their 
regular  order.  That  would  decide  also  whether 
school  children  in  grade  one  "know  their  a  b  c's." 


I  take  great  delight  in  the  beautiful  supplement 
pictures  of  the  Review  and  always  passepartout 
them  as  they  are  received. — E.  M.  O. 


An  Exercise  in  Punctuation. — "That  that  is  is 
that  that  is  not  is  not  that  is  it  is  it  not," 
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Links  of  Empire. 

There  is  no  greater  bond  of  union  between 
absent  friends  than  a  frequent  interchange  of 
letters ;  thereby  keeping  alive  sympathy  and  mutual 
interests ;  and  there  are  few  people  in  this  world  to 
whom  a  letter  is  not  welcome.  Children  especially 
delight  in  writing  and  receiving  letters;  they  have 
the  added  joy  and  feeling  of  adventure  in  writing 
to  friends  in  distant  lands,  which  they  hope  some 
day  to  visit. 

It  was  through  an  understanding  of  this  very 
natural  instinct  that  the  League  of  the  Empire 
originated  in  1901  a  scheme  for  bringing  children 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire  into  touch  with 
each  other  for  mutual  correspondence.  They  were 
able  to  utilize  their  immense  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional matters  and  interest  in  schools  of  every 
grade,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Colonies, 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme.  Some  slight  idea 
of  the  expansion  which  has  come  from  quite  small 
beginnings  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
over  17,000  children  are  now  members  of  the 
Comrades'  Correspondence  section  of  the  League, 
and  are  in  direct  communicaticm  with  each  other. 
The  number  increases  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200  a 
month,  and  includes  many  pupil  teachers.  The 
ages  range  from  nine  to  nineteen,  but  the  most 
active  correspondents  are  those  between  twelve  and 
seventeen,  who  have  reached  the  age  when  the 
world  outside  their  own  circle  logins  to  interest 
them,  and  to  wonder  what  it  is  like  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe. 

Each  child  signs  a  form  giving  its  age,  sex. 
parentage  and  address,  and  stating  what  are  its 
interests,  and  in  what  country  it  wishes  to  have  a 
comrade.  These  forms  are  sent  to  the  offices  of 
the  League  where  they  are  quickly  compared  with 
those  already  received,  and  the  child  put  in  touch 
with  another  of  the  same  age,  sex,  position  in  life 
and  interests,  in  the  country  chosen.  So  the 
correspondence  begins  and  leads  frequently  to 
steady  friendships,  and  in  every  case  awakens 
interest  and  fellow-feeling  among  children  in  all 
corners  of  our  great  Empire.  There  is  occasionally 
a  little  difficulty  in  meeting  the  desire  (not 
unconnected  with  stamp  and  postcard  collecting) 
for  a  comrade  in  some  very  out  nf  the  way  corner 
of  the  world ;  such  as  Nyasaland  or  Old  Calabar, 


but    if    impossible,    another  equally   attractive   spot 
is  chosen. 

Naturally  a  large  amount  of  the  correspondence 
is  encouraged  by  the  teachers  and  passes  through 
their  hands,  and  to  assist  the  scheme  a  system  of 
school-linking  was  established  in  1902,  which  has 
won  the  approval  of  the  education  authorities  all 
over  the  colonies.  A  school  in  the  British  Isles  is 
linked  with  one  of  the  same  grade  in  Canada, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  or  whatever  place  is 
chosen ;  and  an  added  interest  is  imparted  when  the 
names  of  the  places  coincide,  such  as  Swansea  in 
Wales,  with  Swansea  in  Tasmania.  The  children 
in  these  linked  schools  take  the  keenest  interest  in 
forming  natural  history  collections,  arranging 
botanical  specimens,  and  in  everything  connected 
with  nature  study,  which  they  exchange  with  their 
friendly  rivals.  They  compete  in  essays  on  histori- 
cal subjects,  also  Empire  Day  essays  and  in  many 
cases  present  each  other  with  flags  for  use  on  the 
24th  May.  The  Blackley  Municipal  School,  linked 
to  one  in  Australia,  has  a  particularly  interesting 
collection  of  colonial  objects,  and  an  extract  from 
the  head  master's  letter  will  show  how  much  the 
school  appreciates  its  opportunities.  "  On  Saturday 
last  the  Scholars'  Flower  Show  was  held  in  the 
schoolroom  and  as  a  side  show  we  had  a  Colonial 
Correspondence  room,  in  which  was  displayed  the 
Commonwealth  flag,  postcards,  letters,  drawings, 
pictures,  magazines  and  newspapers  from  Australia. 
By  one  mail  we  received  116  picture  postcards,  40 
letters,  numerous  magazines  and  school  papers." 
The  head  master  in  Adelaide  replies  with :  "The 
Union  Jack  is  a  very  fine  one  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  I  exhibited  it  on  visiting  day 
when  several  hundred  parents  and  friends  were  at 
the  school.  Our  Correspondence  Scheme  has 
roused  extraordinary  interest,  and  I  have  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  strangers  since  rejwrts  of 
the  scheme  appeared  in  the  newspapers." 

But  subjects  taught  in  the  school  are  not  the  only 
ones  about  which  the  children  correspond ;  some 
have  very  definite  ideas  of  their  own.  For  instancs, 
a  New  Zealand  boy  of  nine  wants  as  comrade  a 
South  African  boy  of  nine,  interested  in  diamonds. 
A  New  Zealand  girl  of  thirteen  asks  for  a  comrade 
in  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  India,  in  order  to  learn 
about  army  work  at  the  Khyber  Pass.  A  New 
Zealand  l»y  of  eleven  wants  to  write  to  a  boy  in 
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England  or  Canada,  who  is  interested  in  Arctic 
exploration;  and  another  of  thirteen  writes  to  a 
Greenwich  boy,  "Give  me  a  description  of  the  city 
you  live  in  and  of  the  ships  that  pass  by."  A  South 
Australian  girl  of  ten  wants  to  correspond  with  a 
girl  in  Edinburgh  who  is  interested  in  music.  This 
list  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  but  these  few 
examples  will  serve  to  show  how  keenly,  once  they 
are  awakened,  the  young  minds  grasp  the  idea  of 
comradeship;  and  what  immense  encouragement 
can  be  given  to  Imperial  feeling,  and  the  realization 
that  they  are  all  fellow  citizens  of  one  great  Empire, 
working  for  a  common  cause.  If  young  minds  are 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  this  idea  they  will  never 
forget  it  later  on  in  life,  and  if  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  go  out  into  distant  lands,  where  they  have 
once  had  a  correspondent,  they  go  feeling  less  like 
strangers  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
The  work  of  the  School-linking  and  Comrade 
Correspondence  section  of  the  League  has  attained 
such  large  proportions  that  a  special  committee  has 
been  formed  to  deal  with  it.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  are:  Vice  Admiral  Johnstone  (Chair- 
man), Lady  Sargood,  Sir  Philip  Hutchins,  Mrs. 
Aston  Key,  Colonel  Colquhoun,  Mrs.  Ord  Marshall, 
Mr.  Henry  V.  Ellis,  Miss  Lyall ;  who  invite  the 
interest  of  all  teachers  and  others  throughout  the 
Empire  in  the  furtherance  of  their  work.  They 
desire  it  to  be  as  widely  known  as  possible,  and 
will  gladly  give  information  to  all  who  send 
enquiries  to  their  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ord 
Marshall,  League  of  the  Empire,  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  London,  S.  W. 


We  keep  a  weather  record  in  my  fifth  grade 
which  interests  the  pupils  very  much.  A  large 
booklet  has  been  made,  the  cover  being  a  large  sheet 
of  drawing  paper  ornamented  with  an  appropriate 
design  and  the  words  "Weather  Record"  and  the 
year.  The  inside  pages  are  the  large  sheets  of 
commercial  paper.  These  are  each  ruled  into  four 
columns  for  the  date,  weather  (clear,  cloudy,  rain, 
or  snow),  wind  (calm,  slightly  windy,  or  windy), 
and  for  the  temperature  we  have  a  thermometer 
just  outside  of  the  windows.  This  record  is  always 
taken  at  the  same  time  every  day,  about  ten  minutes 
past  nine,  and  T  find  that  the  pupils  enjoy  looking 
it  over  and  comparing  the  records.  If  the  records 
of  several  years  are  kept,  the  pupils  are  very 
much  interested  in  comparing  them. — Selected. 


The  Flag  of  Old  England. 

All  hail  to  the  clay  when  the  Britons  came  over, 

And  planted  their  standard(  with  seafoam  still  wet! 
Around  and  above  us  their  spirits  will  hover, 

Rejoicing  to  mark  how  we  honour  it  yet, 
Beneath  it  the  emblems  they  cherished  are  waving, 

The  Rose  of  Old  England  the  roadside  perfumes; 
The   Shamrock  and  Thistle  the  north  winds  are  braving. 

Securely  the  Mayflower*  blushes  and  blooms. 

Hail  to  the  day  when  the  Britons  came  over, 

And  planted  their  standards,  with  seafoam  still  wet, 
Around  and  above  us  their  spirits  will  hover. 
Rejoicing  to  mark  how  we  honour  it  yet, 
We'll  honour  it  yet,  we'll  honour  it  yet, 
The  flag  of  old  England !  we'll  honour  it  yet. 

In  the  temples  they  founded,  their  faith  is  maintained, 

Every  foot  of  the  soil  they  bequeathed  is  still  ours, 
The  graves  where  they  moulder,  no  foe  has  profaned, 

But  we  wreathe  them  with  verdure  and  strew  them  with 
flowers ! 
The  blood  of  no  brother,  in  civil  strife  poured. 

In  this  hour  of  rejoicing  encumbers  our  souls! 
The  fronlier's  the  field  for  the  patriot's  sword, 

Aud  cursed  bs  the  weapon  that  faction  controls! 

Then  hail  to  the  day !     'Tis  with  memories  crowded, 

Delightful  to  trace  'midst  the  mists  of  the  past, 
Like  the  features  of  Beauty,  bewitchingly  shrouded, 

They   shine   through   the   shadows   Time   o'er  them  has 
cast. 
As  travellers  track  to  its  source  in  the  mountains 

The  stream,  which,  far  swelling,-  expands  o'er  the  plains, 
Our  hearts  on  this  day  fondly  turn  to  the  fountains 

Whence  flow  the  warm  currents  that  bound  in  our  veins. 

And  proudly  we  trace  them!     No  warrior  flying 

From  city  assaulted,  and  fanes  overthrown. 
With  the  last  of  his  race  on  the  battlements  dying. 

And  weary  with  wandering,  founded  our  own. 
From  the  Queen  of  the  Islands,  then  famous  in  story, 

A  century  since  our  brave  forefathers  came, 
And  our  kindred  yet  till  the  wide  world  with  her  glory, 

Enlarging  her  empire,  and  spreading  her  name. 

Every  flash  of  her  genius  our  pathway  enlightens, 

Every  field  she  explores  we  are  beckoned  to  tread, 
Each  laurel  she  gathers  our  future  day  brightens — 

We  joy  with  her  living  and  mourn  for  her  dead. 
Then  hail  to  the  day  when  the  Britons  came  over, 

And  planted  their  standard,  with  seafoam  still  wet ! 
Above  and  around  us  their  spirits  shall  hover, 

Rejoicing  to  mark  how  we  honour  it  yet. 

— Joseph  Hozve. 

*The  Trailing  Arbutus,  the  emblem  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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To  Canada. 

Young  Canada,  and  may'st  thou  be 

Mother  of  sons  well  worthy  thee! 

Pure-spirited  as  are  thy  snows, 

Harmonious  as  thy  water-flows; 
Sons  soaring  on  the  wings  of  worthy 

Lust-burnt   for  lofty   virtue's   spoil ; 
Strength-driven  emperors  of  earth, 

Eager  for  plunder  reft  from  toil. 
And  may  they  strive  in  quietude, 

Till  grandly  regal  thou  may'st  stand. 
Young  empress  ot  an  earth  renewed. 

Where  God  and  man  go  hand-in-hand.! 
And  may  they  with  their  hearts  and  eyes 
Follow  thy  mountains  to  the  skies, 

And,  gazing  in  their  footsteps,  scan 
The  message  in  the  flower  that  dies, 
That,  Earth-subliming,  every  deed, 
O'er  tranquil  paths  of  love,  may  lead 

Nearer  to  God  and  nearer  man ! 
— E.  M.  Yeoman,  in  April  Canadian  Magazine. 


The  Growth  of  the  Empire. 

The  growth  of  the  Empire  has  taken  400  years, 
and  each  of  the  four  centuries  has  had  its  own 
characteristic.  You  may  call  them  the  Four  F's. 
It  looked  like  Fancy  in  the  16th  century,  when  the 
schemes  of  Gilhert  and  Raleigh  seemed  to  have 
ended  in  failure.  It  was  Faith  in  the  17th,  when 
Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  Hudson's  Bay  and 
Calcutta,  Jamaica,  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  the 
West  Indies,  Pennsylvania,  the  (iold  Coast,  Madras 
and  Maine,  were  all  colonised,  settled  or  acquired 
— for  the  most  part  by  men  who  "did  not  ask  to  see 
the  distant  scene."  There  was  Fighting  in  the 
18th — nearly  all  the  century  through — fighting  with 
French  and  Spaniards  and  our  own  colonists  in 
America;  with  French  and  Mahrathas  and  Mysore 
in  India;  with  almost  all  the  world.  And,  in  the 
19th,  there  comes  Freedom — freedom  from  fear  of 
external  attack,  freedom  for  internal  development, 
political  freedom,  moral  freedom,  religious  freedom. 

What  will  the  20th  century  bring?  It  may  be 
another — Fulfilment.  ( )r  it  may  be  yet  another — 
Failure.  It  depends  on  you  and  me,  and  on  a  few 
millions  more  of  You's  and  Me's  scattered  over  the 
Empire.  See  to  it  that  we  bear  ourselves  as  well, 
and  do  our  part  as  thoroughly,  as  those  who  built 
the  Empire;  for  to  us  it  is  said,  as  to  Israel  of  old. 
that  we  have  entered  into  the  possession  of  "great 
and  goodly  cities  which  we  builded  not,  and  of 
houses   full  of  all  good  tilings  which  we  filled  not. 


and    vineyards    and   olive-trees    which    we    planted 
not."    Or,  as  the  Poet  of  Empire  tells  us : 

Fair  is  our  lot:  O  goodly  is  our  heritage! 
(Humble  yee,  my  people,  and  be  fearful  in  your  mirth!) 
For  the  Lord  our  God  Most  High, 
He  hath  made  the  deep  as  dry, 
He  hath  smote  for  us  a  pathway  to  the  ends  of  all  the 
earth  I" 

—IV.  K.  Stride. 


The  Greatness  of  the  Empire. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  enormous  compass 
of  the  British  Empire.  Great  Britain  is  to-day 
sovereign  over  11,908,377  square  miles,  or  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe,  and  her 
subjects  are  not  far  from  400,000,000,  or  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
world. 

The  area  of  the  British  dominion  is  distributed, 
approximately  as  follows:  In  Europe,  125,095 
square  miles;  America,  4,000,000;  Australasia, 
5,000,000;  Africa,  2,500,000;  Asia,  2,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  Empire  is  distributed  as 
follows:  In  Europe,  42,000,000;  America,  7,500,- 
000;  Australasia,  5,000,000;  Africa,  43,000,000; 
Asia,  300.000.000.  The  white  population  is 
56,000,000  and  the  colored  344,000,000. 

The  territory  covered  by  the  British  Empire 
very  nearly  equals  the  combined  possessions  of 
the  United  States.  France  and  China. — Buffalo 
Courier. 


I  once  taught  a  large  rural  school.  There  were 
several  bright  girls  in  the  eighth  grade,  all  splendid 
scholars,  but  so  very  careless  about  their  language. 
I  felt  that  1  must  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  awaken  an  interest  and  pride  in  English  con- 
struction. 

I  put  a  fancy  pin  on  my  desk  and  told  the  class 
that  the  one  who  first  heard  another  make  a 
grammatical  error  and  corrected  her  could  wear 
the  pin  until  some  member  of  the  class  corrected 
her,  when  she  must  surrentk-r  it  to  the  one  who 
made  the  correction.  At  first  the  pin  went  from 
girl  to  girl  in  rapid  succession.  But  they  were  all 
interested  and  began  to  notice  what  barbarous 
language  they  had  been  using.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  there  was  a  marked  improvement.  Before 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  I  was  proud  of  their 
correct    English. — Popular  Educator. 
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The  Princess  of  Wales  a  Loveable  Woman. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  a  very  much  misunder- 
stood woman — as  are  all  shy  people.  Like  the 
Prince  she  often  confesses  that  nature  equipped  her 
indifferently  well  for  her  role  in  life.  The  coldness 
and  stiffness  of  her  public  manner,  the  comparative 
infrequency  of  her  smiles,  so  often  attributed  to 
hauteur,  are  in  reality  the  result  of  exceeding 
shyness.  As  a  girl  she  was  nervous  to  a  painful 
degree,  but  since  her  marriage  placed  her  in  a 
position  of  such  extreme  responsibility  she  has 
unceasingly  combated  the  inclination  to  shrink  from 
public  life.  When  one  remembers  that  the  princess 
royal  has  allowed  the  same  kind  of  shyness  to  keep 
her  in  almost  complete  retirement,  the  magnitude 
of  the  effort  made  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  is 
more  completely  realized.  She  takes  the  Queen  as 
•her  model  in  most  things,  even  to  the  colours  she 
wears,  the  style  of  her  hats,  and  her  methods  of 
hair-dressing,  knowing  that  the  Queen  has  always 
been  the  ideal  woman  of  the  populace. 

Given  the  power  to  follow  her  own  inclinations, 
the  Princess  of  Wales  would  have  been  wife, 
mother  and  homemaker  first,  and  the  purely  social 
would  have  played  little  part  in  her  scheme  of 
things.  She  is  the  staunchest  friend  in  the  world, 
kindly  and  generous  to  a  fault,  and  her  household 
and  servants  and  children  adore  her.  She  is 
hospitable  always  and  wins  the  love  of  every  guest 
before  his  departure.  Every  room  prepared  for 
visitors  is  personally  inspected  to  see  that  flowers, 
an  abundance  of  reading  matter  and  writing 
materials,  good  fires  (in  winter),  and  the  other 
essentials  to  comfort  and  enjoyment  are  at  hand. 

The  princess  likes  pretty  materials,  but  is  not  an 
extravagant  dresser,  and  many  a  middle-class 
woman  has  a  larger  milliner's  bill.  Her  children, 
too,  are  clothed  and  fed  with  a  simplicity  that  would 
be  bitterly  resented  in  the  average  middle-class 
home.  No  sweets  are  allowed  before  the  age  of 
ten,  and  very  few  afterwards ;  and  the  little  ones 
are  never  permitted  to  ask  for  things  at  table — they 
must  take  what  is  proffered.  These  circumstances 
have  doubtless  something  to  do  with  their  perfect 
health.  Absolute  obedience  is  exacted;  but  in  all 
legitimate  ways  the  children  are  encouraged  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  they  are  taken  about  freely  in 
order  that  the  shyness  from  which  their  royal 
mother  suffers  so  keenly  may  be  a  trouble  unknown 
to  them. — Selected. 


"Then  and  Now." 

Dr.  Silas  Alward  in  a  lecture  recently  delivered 
before  the  Natural  History  Society  of  New 
Brunswick  on  "Then  and  Now :  A  Quarter  of  a 
Century  After,"  made  the  following  comparisons, 
which  make  suggestive  reading  after  the  lapse  of 
less  than  thirty  years: 

THEN. 

The  London  Truth  of  Oct  3,  1881 ,  inspired  by  the 
efforts  of  the  railway  syndicate  to  float  a  loan  of  $10,000,000 
of  land  grant  bonds,  said : 

"The  C.  P.  R.  will  run,  if  ever  finished,  through  a 
country  frost-bound  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  one 
about  as  forbidding  as  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"British  Columbia  is  barren,  cold,  mountainous — not 
worth  keeping.  Fifty  railways  would  not  galvanize  it  into 
prosperity. 

"The  Canadians  are  not  such  idiots  as  to  part  with  one 
dollar  of  their  own  for  this  scheme.  They  come  to  Eng- 
land. 

"People  cannot  stand  the  cold  of  Manitoba.  Men  and 
cattle  are  frozen  to  death  in  astonishing  numbers. 

"Manitoba's  street  nuisances  kill  the  people  with  malaria, 
or  drive  them  mad  with  plagues  of  insects. 

"It  is  through  a  death-dealing  land  of  this  kind  that 
the  railway  is  to  run. 

"Canada  is  one  of  the  most  overrated  colonies  we  have. 
Ontario  is  the  only  sound  province,  and  the  only  one  where 
you  can  lend  money  and  ever  hope  to  see  it  back. 

"One  of  these^ays  Ontario  is  certain  to  go  over  to  the 
States ;  when  that  day  comes  the  Dominion  will  disap- 
pear. 

"This  Dominion,  in  short,  is  a  fraud  and  bound  to  burst 
up  like  any  other  fraud." 

NOW. 

The  amusing  part  of  all  this  is  that  a  few  weeks  ago 
London  Truth  advised  the  purchase  of  what  it  termed 
"Our  old  favorite,  the  C.  P.  R." 

The  C.  P.  R.  now  has  10,048  miles  of  railway  in  Canada 
r.early  5,000  miles  owned  or  controlled  in  the  United  States, 
and  10,000  miles  of  steamship  lines  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  making  25,000  miles  of  transportation  sys- 
tem, enough  to  encircle  the  globe  and  by  far  the  biggest 
of  any  transportation  company  in  the  world.  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  C.  P.  R.  nearly  reach  $100,000,000  a  year. 

The  United  States  must  ultimately  buy  wheat  from  Can- 
ada where  only  the  fringe  of  the  wheat-growing  lands  has 
been  touched  upon. 

Into  that  "frost -bound"  country  the  past  year  have  come 
200,000  immigrants,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  from  thp 
United  States,  bringing  a  capital  of  $90,000,000  in  cash, 
implements  and  stock.  The  value  of  last  year's  wheat 
crop  is  $120,000,000.  This  in  the  face  of  what  Archbishop 
Tache  said  in  1870,  "the  valleys  of  the  Red  River  and- 
Saskatchewan  can  never  grow  wheat." 

The  purchase  of  the  Northwest  Territoriees  for  $1,500,000 
from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  met  with  a  storm  of 
opposition  in  1868.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  in  Toronto 
on  the  8th  of  January  last :  "There  had  been  much  shaking 
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of  the  head  when  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  proposed  to> 
acquire  the  North-West  Territories.  If  ever  there  was 
a  policy  justified  by  the  result,  it  was  that  policy."  In 
the  same  speech  Sir  Wilfrid  said :  "For  one  hundred  years 
Canada  will  be  the  magnet  of  the  civilized  world." 

The  Archbishop  of  York  in  a  speech  at  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, a  few  weeks  ago,  said :  "Within  fifty  or  sixty  years 
the  centre  of  the  British  Empire,  if  there  be  one  then,  will 
not  be  in  London  but  in  the  nation  of  Canada." 

The  quotations  here  made  present  an  instructive 
lesson  on  the  progress  made  in  Canada  during  this 
generation.  We  can  afford  to  be  amused  by  some 
of  the  prophecies  put  forth  within  the  knowledge 
of  people  now  living.  But  while  we  boast  of  the 
progress  we  have  made  let  us  as  teachers  not  cease 
to  impress  upon  pupils  the  lessons  of  temperance 
and  industry,  the  need  of  greater  honesty  and 
freedom  from  political  corruption,  and  a  greater 
loyalty  to  country  and  truth. 


Arbor  Day. 

Appoint  a  large  committee  to  help  decorate  the 
school-room.  Two  or  three  large  pieces  of  decora- 
tion in  front  upon  the  platform  are  most  effective. 
Group  several  fir  trees  together.  If  possible,  have 
a  large  hanging  fern  suspended  over  the  stage.  At 
one  side  place  a  small  palm  on  a  stand ;  at  the  other 
side  of  the  stage  have  a  large  jardiniere  filled  with 
flowers,  or  pussy-willows  and  spring  branches. 

Let  the  blackboard  drawings  be  of  trees,  flowers 
and  birds.  If  possible,  draw  these  in  coloured 
chalk. 

Appropriate  quotations  may  be  written  and  illus- 
trated by  a  drawing  beneath. 

The  blue-bird  chants  from  the  elm's  long  branches 
A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 

The  south  wind  wanders  from  field  to  forest, 
And  softly  whispers,  'The  spring  is  here.' " 

— Bryant. 

This  may  call  for  an  elm  tree  branch  with  robin 
upon  it. 

New  are  the  leaves  on  the  oaken  spray, 
New  the  blades  of  the  silky  grass,        , 

Flowers  that  were  buds  but  yesterday 
Peep  from  the  ground  where'er  1  pass. 

— Bryant. 

Draw  an  "oaken  spray,"  then  at  the  bottom  of 

the   board   draw   a  border   several    inches   high  of 

grasses  with   here  and  there  a   nodding  flower  in 
bright  colours. — Selected. 


Origin  of  the  Names  of  the  Provinces. 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  Abenaki  and  Micmac  Indians  who  inhabited 
Prince  Edward  Island  before  its  discovery  by 
Europeans  called  it  Abegweit  (resting  on  the 
wave),  a  beautiful  and  descriptive  name.  Early 
Europeans  who  visited  the  Island  (tradition  says 
Cabot  on  St.  John's  Day,  June  24,  1497)  named  it 
the  Island  of  St.  John.  In  1799,  the  legislature 
decided  to  change  the  name  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  Queen 
Victoria's  father,  who  was  then  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  at  Halifax. 

Nova  Scotia. 

This  province  formed  a  part  of  the  early  Acadie. 
Sir  William  Alexander,  the  Earl  of  Stirling,  re- 
ceived from  King  James  in  1621,  a  charter  granting 
him  an  immense  tract  of  land  in  North  America 
including  Acadie.  This  was  called  Nova  Scotia,  a 
name  which  afterwards  was  confined  to  the 
peninsula  or  province  now  so  called.  The 
"Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia"  were  entitled  to  a 
grant  of  land  three  miles  long  by  two  miles  broad 
on  payment  of  £150  Stirling  each.  The  difficulty 
of  infeoffing  (investing  with  a  freehold  estate)  the 
Knights  in  their  distant  possessions  was  overcome 
by  the  mandate  of  King  Charles,  whereby  a  part  of 
the  soil  of  Castle  Hill,  Edinburgh,  magically  be- 
came the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Brunswick. 

When  this  province  formed  a  part  of  the  grant 
of  Sir  William  Alexander,  it  received  the  name  of 
Alexandria  in  his  honour.  New  Brunswick,  its 
present  name,  was  given  in  1784,  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  the  1  louse  of  Brunswick. 
Quebec. 

Since  1867  the  name  of  Quebec  has  been  given 
to  the  province  formerly  called  Lower  Canada. 
According  to  tradition  the  promontory  of  Quebec 
was  known  to  the  Indians  as  Kebec,  meaning  a 
narrow  channel.  The  early  missionaries,  who  best 
understood  the  Indian  language,  said  that  the  word 
Kebbek  means  a  narrowing. 

Ontario. 

Ontario  is  an  Indian  word,  "O-no-ta-ri-o," 
meaning  "Beautiful  Lake."  The  province  formerly 
called  Upper  Canada,  was  named  after  Lake 
Ontario. 
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Manitoba. 

Like  Ontario,  this  province  is  named  from  a 
lake.  The  name  Manitoba  (Manitou,  the  great 
spirit  and  ba  passing),  is  from  the  Cree  language 
and  is  said  to  mean  the  "Passing  of  the  Great 
Spirit."  At  one  point  in  the  lake,  the  shores  of 
which  are  generally  low  and  marshy,  there  is  a 
limestone  bluff  at  which  the  Indians  in  paddling 
past  found  a  strong  echo,  which  they  thought  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  hence  called  it 
Manitou-ba.  The  name  of  this  locality  became 
attached  to  the  lake  and  afterward  to  the  province. 
Saskatchewan. 

Saskatchewan  comes  from  a  Cree  word  meaning 
"Swiftly  Flowing  River." 

Alberta. 

Alberta  takes  its  name  from  Her  Royal  High- 
ness, Princess  Louise  Caroline  Alberta,  wife  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  and  sixth  child  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  The  old  provisional  district  of  Alberta 
was  created  in  1882,  during  the  Marquis  of  Lome's 
administration  as  Governor  General  of  Canada. 
During  his  term  of  office  Their  Excellencies 
visited  the  north-west,  and  were  entertained  by 
Lieutenant  Governor  Laird,  at  Battleford,  which 
was  then  the  territorial  seat  of  the  government. — 
Compiled  and  Selected: 


The  Trailing  Arbutus. 

I  wandered  lonely  where  the  pine  trees  made 
Against  the  bitter  East  their  barricade, 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell, 
The  trailing  spring  flower  tinted  like  a  shell 

Amid  dry  leaves  and  mosses  at  my  feet. 
From  under  dead  boughs,  for  whose  loss  the  pines 
Moaned  ceaseless  overhead,  the  blooming  vines 

Lifted  the  glad  surprise, 
While  yet  the  bluebird  smoothed  in  leafless  trees 
His  feathers  ruffled  by  the  chill  sea-breeze, 

And  snow  drifts  lingered  under  April  skies, 
As,  pausing,  o'er  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 
I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and  pent, 

Which  yet  find  room, 
Through  care  and  cumber,  coldness  and  decay, 
To  lend  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day, 

And  make  the  sad  earth  happier  for  their  bloom. 

—Whittier. 


Good  temper  is  like  a  sunny  day,  it  sheds  its  light 
upon  everything. — Sidney. 


Nature  Study  for  Primary^Grades. 

By  Laula  L.  Smith,  Chatham. 
(Read  (in  part)  before  the  Northumberland  County 
Teachers'  Institute,  October,  1909.) 
For  the  spring  months  suggestive  topics  will  be 
the  awakening  of  spring,  how  the  buds  grow,  how- 
soil  is  made,  the  sprouting  of  seeds,  spring  life,  the 
piping  frogs,  the  return  of  the  birds,  the  insect 
larvae.  Starting  with  the  thought  that  mother 
nature  is  now  waking  from  her  long  winter  sleep, 
the  children  can  be  lead  to  watch  for  all  the  indi- 
cations of  her  awakening.  All  the  changes  may  be 
associated  with  this  one  great  thought,  Nature's 
rousing  from  her  winter's  rest.  The  sun  is  rising 
earlier  in  the  morning,  and  setting  later  each  even- 
ing; its  position  each  noon  is  higher  and  the  middle 
of  the  day  is  therefore  growing  warmer  ;  the  warm 
rains  are  soaking  into  the  ground  as  the  frost  conies 
out ;  the  green  grass  begins  to  start  in  favoured 
places ;  the  buds  on  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
swelling;  the  first  flowers  are  peeping  out  in  the 
warmest  places,  and  seeds  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  the  new  life.  A  few  things  at  a  time  can 
best  be  handled.  The  children  will  bring  in  Twigs 
and  by  means  of  these  learn  to  recognize  some  of 
the  common  trees.  A  few  words  in  conversational" 
form  as  the  twigs  are  brought  in  will  lead  the 
children  to  express  their  general  observations  and 
feelings  as  well  as  give  the  teacher  the  chance  to 
make  the  right  beginning  in  this  series  of  spring 
exercises.  These  twigs  may  be  trimmed  and 
placed  in  separate  bottles  of  water  with  the  names 
printed  and  attached.  By  changing  the  water  and 
renewing  the  cutting  of  the  ends  of  the  stems,  the 
growth  takes  place  more  rapidly.  Some  twigs  may 
be  placed  in  the  sunlight,  others  in  the  dark,  to 
notice  any  difference  in  the  growth.  These  twig 
exercises  should  help  in  the  recognition  of  the  trees 
of  the  school  yard,  or  of  those  seen  from  the 
windows.  The  means  of  protection  in  the  different 
buds,  and  their  changes  as  they  grow  in  the  water 
may  also  be  noticed.  Each  day  the  children  will 
look  carefully  and  report  any  change.  Naturally 
comparisons  will  be  made  as  the  different  twigs 
grow.  The  children  will  be  interested  in  watching 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  growth  and  they  will 
be  encouraged  to  watch  for  similar  changes  in  the 
trees  out  of  doors.  Other  signs  of  spring  life  are 
carefully  watched  and  on  warm  davs  manv  such  are 
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apparent,  even  the  birds  and  insects.  Seeds  may  be 
planted  by  the  children  in  at  least  three  ways  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  different  facts  in  their 
growth:  (i).  Some  small  seeds  may  be  planted 
on  moist  cotton  floating  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 
This  plan  illustrates  the  growth  of  the  root  with 
its  fine  hairs  for  taking  in  the  water  that  the  plant 
needs.  (2).  Beans,  peas,  corn,  acorns,,  and  horse- 
chestnuts  from  the  fall  collections  may  be  planted 
in  a  box  of  moist  sawdust  and  from  time  to  time 
taken  out  for  examination,  and  returned.  (3). 
Seeds  planted  in  a  box  or  pot  of  soil  will  illustrate 
the  manner  of  appearing  above  ground.  As  the 
plants  appear,  a  great  many  differences  will  spur 
on  the  little  observers  to  report  all  they  can  see. 
Their  thoughts  will  reveal  the  child's  view  of 
nature.  These  will  illustrate  some  of  the  needs  of 
a  sprouting  plant — the  water  that  the  root  brings 
to  it,  the  warmth  of  the  school-room,  the  food 
stored  up  in  the  seed,  the  sunlight  which  makes  the 
new  leaves  green,  and  good  soil  that  it  may  continue 
to  grow. 

Mother  nature  has  now  done  her  house-cleaning. 
The  sun  helped  to  lift  the  white  rug  which  covered 
the  old  brown  carpet,  the  March  winds  swept  the 
great  brown  house  clean,  the  April  showers  washed 
the  floor  of  the  house  and  the  sun  is  now  drying  it 
and  making  it  sweet  and  clean  for  the  new  carpet. 
Mother  nature  is  afraid  lest  we  tire  of  a  carpet  all 
one  colour  so  she  gives  us  a  flowered  one  and  she 
keeps  changing  the  flowers  so  that  it  will  always 
look  new  to  us.  What  little  flowers  did  she  put 
on  it  first  in  April  ?  Dandelions — little  yellow  sun- 
beams or  stars  dropped  to  the  earth ;  Violets — little 
scraps  of  the  blue  sky  cut  from  the  holes  where 
stars  shine  through,  perhaps.  The  children  may 
now  be  questioned  as  to  the  material  of  which  the 
earth's  summer  carpet  is  made.  They  will  bring 
different  kinds  of  grass  and  moss  and  hunt  for  the 
little  star  grass  flowers.  Both  wild  and  cultivated 
flowers  will  l>e  brought  in  by  them  as  the  season 
progresses.  A  gtxxl  way  to  teach  the  simple  parts 
of  a  plant  is  by  thinking  of  the  work  each  does  for 
the  growth  of  the  flowers  and  fruit.  The  roots  in 
the  ground  suck  up  the  water  as  well  as  hold  the 
plant  firmly  against  wind  and  storm.  The  many 
threads  of  the  root  spread  out  so  as  to  do  this 
work  in  the  best  way.  The  stem  carries  the  water 
and  food  collected  by  the  nx>ts  to  the  leaves  and 


buds  which  it  holds  along  its  sides.  The  leaves  are 
at  work  also  for  the  plant  in  taking  in  the  sunlight 
and  air.  Thus  all  are  working  together  to  make 
the  seeds  for  next  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  and  means  adopted 
in  teaching  nature  to  the  primary  grades.  The  aim 
is  not  to  teach  science,  but  to  turn  the  child's 
thoughts  toward  nature,  to  educate  his  eyes,  hands, 
and  senses,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  definite 
instruction.  This  work  above  all  should  lead  to  a 
strong  love  of  nature,  a  sympathy  for  all  living 
things  which  manifests  itself  in  thoughtful  care 
and  kind  treatment,  an  appreciation  of  the  beauty, 
harmony,  adaptation,  and  plan  in  the  world  about 
us.  If  these  aims  are  realized  the  child  will  grow 
to  be  a  true  student  of  nature  whose  books  are 
found  in  the  trees,  the  running  brooks,  the  rocks, 
wherever  in  fact  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
natural  facts  and  phenomena.  These  are  the 
pages  whose  sentences,  phrases,  words,  and  letters 
he  is  to  decipher  and  interpret  by  his  own  investi- 
gation. 


Dining  Room  Conundrums. 

Dear  Review:  Some  weeks  ago  our  students 
were  having  an  entertainment  and  they  wanted  a 
sort  of  guessing  competition  and  I  enclose  you 
herewith  a  copy  of  an  original  thing  prepared  by 
myself.  It  occurred  to  me  this  morning  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  exercise  to  put  in  the  Review. 
If  teachers  would  put  ten  words  on  the  board  at  a 
time  and  give  the  students  say  five  minutes  ro  sup- 
ply the  missing  letter,  it  will  teach  them  how  to 
spell,  how  to  use  their  eyes,  and  be  also  a  memory 
test.  I  should  be  glad  at  a  future  time  to  supply 
you  with  the  key  to  same.  E.  K. 

Halifax,  N.  S. 

To  each  of  the  following  words  add  one  letter — you 
may  change  the  order  of  the  letters — and  name  something 
found  in  the  dining  room  at  meal  time.  Thus :  able-table ; 
ma-jam. 

1,  lass;  2,  rags;  3,  groans;  4,  tale;  5,  for;  6,  sauce;  7, 
up;  8,  at;  9,  hair;  10,  fine;  11,  uinc;  12,  dear;  13  sip;  14, 
low;  15,  bolster;  16,  voile;  17,  marc;  18,  lumber;  19,  mad; 
20,  do;  2i(  oats;  22,  sane;  23,  goes;  24,  pure  palms;  25, 
Tom  Lea  ;  26,  regina ;  27,  marconi ;  28,  reap ;  29,  pleas ;  30, 
cain;  31,  sake;  32,  sup;  33,  fears;  34,  tear;  35,  pearls;  36, 
cares;  37,  turf;  38,  lads;  39,  loans;  40,  cute;  41,  sickle;  42, 
take;  43,  set;  44,  grasp;  45,  sat;  46,  sides;  47.  prints;  48, 
meantime;  49,  to  oat;  50,  and  ice. 
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Teachers'  Institute,  Remarks  and  Criticisms. 

To  the  Educational  Review. 

Dear  Editor:  While  at  the  Teachers'  Institute 
for  Inspectorial  District  No.  4,  held  at  Digby,  N.  S. 
during  March  23rd  and  24th,  the  writer  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  many  excellent  papers 
read  and  lessons  taught.  Everything  was  of  a  very 
creditable  character  and  showed  much  proficiency 
as  well  as  interest  in  school  work  on  the  part  of  our 
public  school  teachers.  Many  earnest  teachers, 
anxious  to  prepare  themselves  to  do  the  best  possible 
work,  handed  in  questions  relative  to  teaching  and 
discipline.  It  is  concerning  the  disposition  of  these 
questions  that  the  writer  would  like  to  offer  a  few 
suggestions  and  mild  criticisms.  It  did  seem  that 
many  enquirers  must  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
appointed in  the  treatment  of  some  of  their 
questions. 

For  example,  the  question  was  asked  how  shall 
one  teach  gender  to  Grades  VIII  and  IX?  This 
was  answered  by  one  experienced  pedagogue  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  not  teach  it  at  all,  and 
implied  that  he  would  ignore  the  teaching  of  formal 
grammar,  and  simply  continuously  persist  in  cor- 
recting improper  expressions  and  handing  out  to> 
his  pupils  correct  forms  of  English.  This  is  im- 
portant, but  not  wholly  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
English  scholar.  Another  higher  in  the  profession 
replied  that  there  is  not  much  regarding  gender  to 
teach.  The  writer  was  questioning  in  his  own  mind 
if  either  of  these  replies  brought  much  comfort  to 
the  anxious  teacher. 

Perhaps  the  teacher  saw  something  of  real 
educational  value  here  to  be  taught.  The  term 
educational  value  is  used  advisedly,  since  the 
teaching  of  this,  as  well  as  many  other  principles 
of  formal  grammar,  affords  scope  for  training  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  and  possesses  at  the  same  time 
something  of  practical  value.  Suppose  the  young 
teacher  wishes  to  teach  gender  to  the  grades  named 
above,  she  may  call  attention  to  the  classification  of 
animals  in  regard  to  sex,  viz.,  male  and  female,  and 
have  her  pupils  write  a  list  of  animals  designating 
them  male  and  female.  Then  call  attention  to  the 
names  (nouns)  that  we  speak  and  write,  showing 
that  they  have  a  classification  based  upon  sex,  viz., 
masculine  gender  and  feminine  gender.  Then  her 
pupils   may  make  a  double   classification — animals 


male  and  female,  words  donating  the  animals, 
masculine  and  feminine.  Thus  animal  ox,  male  sex, 
word  ox  (noun)  masculine  gender,  animal  cow 
female  sex,  word  cow  (noun)  feminine  gender. 
By  making  a  list  of  this  kind,  the  pupils  will  learn 
that  animals  have  a  sex  classification  and  their 
names  (nouns)  have  a  gender  classification.  The 
teacher  is  now  ready  to  teach  clearly  at  once,  and 
forever,  the  distinction  between  gender  and  sex. 
Sex  is  an  attribute  of  animals,  gender  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  names  (nouns)  that  we  speak  and 
write.  Then  words  that  are  not  the  names  of 
animals,  being  neither  sex  are  called  neuter 
(neither)  gender.  The  pupils  may  now  be  taught 
the  inflexions  marking  the  gender  of  so  many  Eng- 
lish nouns,  and  lastly  the  gender  of  personified 
words,  and  the  few  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
of  gender. 

Will  this  work  afford  any  scope  for  thought  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil?  Any  mind  training  in  com- 
parison and  discrimination  ?  Will  it  give  the  pupils 
clear  ideas  concerning  terms  and  a  happy  con- 
sciousness that  they  know  something?  Will  the 
knowledge  be  of  any  practical  value  in  life? 
Possessing  this  knowledge  will  there  ever  be  danger 
of  writing  in  after  years  such  combinations  as 
masculine  sex  or  female  gender  as  is  so  often  seen? 

The  question  was  asked — Shall  we  say  three 
times  four  is  twelve  or  three  times  four  are  twelve? 
Now  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  teacher 
who  asked  this  question  was  perplexed  with  un- 
certainty and  wished  information  that  would  afford 
some  assurance.  The  question  was  made  light  of 
and  nothing  of  a  satisfactory  nature  gained. 
Would  it  not  have  been  well  to  say  that  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  three  times  four  is  twelve 
may  be  considered  good  English.  Since  it  is  the 
numerical  combination  that  the  mind  has  in  view, 
the  teacher  may  feel  that  she  is  keeping  com- 
pany with  scholars  of  authority  when  she  uses  the 
singular  verb.  So  also  in  such  sentences  as,  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,  bread  and  butter  is  my  usual 
breakfast,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  is  half  a 
crown.  Here  we  have  in  each  sentence  subject, 
verb,  complement  (predicate  noun),  and  the  com- 
plement is  always  in  form  and  meaning  singular, 
showing  the  subject  to  be  a  numerical  whole,  while 
only  seemingly  plural,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a 
singular  verb. 
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Then  too  it  might  be  observed  that  the  tendency 
to  ignore  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  was  in 
evidence.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Formerly  too  much  time  was  given  to 
this  subject  in  our  schools.  Now  we  think  the 
pendulum  has  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite 
direction.  As  a  result  many  of  our  teachers  know 
but  little  concerning  grammar,  and  if  a  pupil  is 
bright  enough  to  ask  why  a  certain  expression  is 
correct  or  preferable,  in  many  cases  the  only  answer 
that  can  be  given  is  "because  it  is"  or  "try  to  find 
out,"  or  "I  don't  know." 

Not  many  years  since,  a  pupil  in  Grade  VIII 
asked  hfs  teacher,  "What  is  meant  by  the  principal 
parts  of  a  verb?"  The  teacher  replied  present, 
past,  and  future.  A  few  days  after  it  happened 
that  the  Entrance  Examinations  were  being  held, 
and  certain  verbs  were  given  to  write  out  the 
principal  parts.  The  pupils  wrote  them  thus:  is, 
was,  will  be ;  lie,  lay,  will  lie.  The  teacher  referred 
to  was  a  Grade  "B"  with  first  class  normal  diploma. 

The  writer  stepped  into  a  school  recently  and 
noticed  written  on  the  blackboard,  "The  govern- 
ment appointed  him  postmaster,"  the  pupils  were 
asked  to  analyze  it,  which  they  did,  placing  post- 
master in  the  extension  of  place.  On  trying  to 
question  the  pupils  out  of  their  error,  the  teacher 
said  "That  is  my  fault.  I  told  them  to  put  post- 
master in  the  extension,  but  have  now  decided  that 
it  should  be  the  indirect  object"  (dative),  which 
was  equally  incorrect. 

Now  the  writer  holds  that  teachers  should  know 
something  of  formal  grammar.  That  they  should 
be  conversant  with  principles.  The  pupils  have  as 
much  right  to  know  why  a  certain  expression  is 
right  or  preferable  as  they  have  in  mathematics  to 
know  why  you  invert  the  divisor  in  division  of 
fractions,  why  you  change  the  signs  in  the  sub- 
trahend in  subtraction  in  algebra,  why  the  product 
of  two  negative  quantities  is  always  positive,  why 
37  x  r2  gives  the  area  of  a  circle,  etc. 

Forms  are  good  things  to  know,  but  the  principles 
from  which  the  forms  originate  are  worth  more. 
If  pupils  are  compelled  or  allowed  to  learn  by  rote, 
or  work  wholly  by  rules  and  formulae,  the  spirit  of 
education  is  not  in  the  school.  There  is  no  mental 
awakening,  and  in  many  instances  the  pupils  may  as 
well  be  playing  "tee-taw-tex,  rub  out  o  and 
put  in  x."  An  Obsf.rvkr. 


Teachers'   Institutes. 

Cumberland  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

Inspector  Inglis  C.  Craig,  M.  A.,  presided  at  the 
twentieth  session  of  the  Cumberland  County,  N.  S. 
Teachers'  Institute,  which  was  held  at  Parrsboro, 
March  23  and  24.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
teachers,  and  among  the  visitors  present  were 
Inspector  W.  R.  Campbell,  Percy  J.  Shaw  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  and  L.  C.  Harlow  of  the 
Normal  College.  At  the  public  meeting  held  on  the 
evening  of  March  23,  Dr.  F.  A.  Corbett  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  Tuberculosis,  and  Inspector 
Campbell  emphasized  the  importance  of  agricultural 
training. 

The  excellent  papers  read  at  the  institute  drew 
forth  interesting  discussions.  That  by  Miss  Jenks 
°f  Jogg'ns  Mines,  on  the  formation  of  soil  from  the 
breaking  up  of  rock,  was  a  good  nature  lesson. 
Another  on  the  subject  of  Birds  by  Mr.  Pugsley  of 
the  Amherst  schools,  and  one  by  Miss  Lockhart, 
principal  of  the  Wallace  schools,  on  the  Lobster, 
proved  of  equal  interest,  as  did  Mr.  Shaw's  address 
on  Nature  Study.  He  urged  that  children  should 
be  brought  into  close  everyday  relation  to  plants, 
without  the  attempt  to  study  them  scientifically. 

Miss  Doyle,  principal  of  the  Apple  River  school, 
gave  an  interesting  lesson  on  the  geography  of 
Cumberland  County;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Tanch,  vice- 
principal  of  Amherst  Academy,  gave  a  useful 
address  on  the  supervision  of  desk  work  in  mis- 
cellaneous schools.  An  excellent  lesson  was  given 
by  Miss  Murray  of  the  Springhill  high  school  on 
Fractions.  Mr.  D.  L.  Shortliffe  of  the  Oxford  high 
school  read  a  paper  on  changes  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  un- 
fair for  a  student  in  any  grade  who  failed  on  one 
subject  and  made  a  good  average  on  others,  to 
have  to  take  the  whole  course  again,  a  point  in 
which  he  was  upheld  in  the  discussion  that  followed. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President,  Inspector  Inglis  C.  Craig;  vice- 
president,  principal  E.  J.  Lay;  secretary-treasurer, 
principal  F.  G.  Morehouse. 


Dir.BY  and  Annapolis  Institute. 
The  teachers  of  Digby  and  Annapolis  Counties, 
Nova    Scotia,    met    at    Digby,    March    23    and    24, 
Inspector  Morse,  M.  A.,  presiding.     An  interesting 
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programme  of  papers  and  discussions  occupied  the 
time  fully  up  to  Thursday  noon,  March  24,  when 
the  institute  adjourned  to  allow  of  the  departure  of 
the  teachers  for  their  homes  hy  the  afternoon  train. 
Instead  of  a  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the 
23rd,  the  regular  sessions  of  the  institute  were 
continued  and  the  following  papers  read  :  Character 
Building,  the  Teacher's  First  Duty,  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Magee;  The  Place  of  English  Literature  in  Our 
Public  Schools,  by  Miss  Hattie  J.  Baker;  The 
Value  of  Mechanical  Science  in  Our  Curriculum, 
by  D.  S.  McCurdy;  and  The  Value  of  Nature 
Study,  by  Miss  Cora  M.  Harris,  of  the  Digby 
Academy. 

Among  other  addresses  that  formed  a  feature  of 
the  proceedings  were  an  illustrative  talk  on  writing 
to  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Gesner,  and  a  lesson  on  tuberculosis  to  Grade  VII, 
by  Miss  Evelyn  B.  Smith.  Principal  Soloan  and 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hall  of  the  Normal  College  were  present 
and  added  much  of  helpful  interest  to  the  proceed- 
ings. The  discussion  of  queries  placed  in  the 
question-box  brought  out  considerable  information. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the 
current  year :  Inspector  L.  S.  Morse,  president ; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Magee,  principal  of  Annapolis  Academy, 
vice-president ;  N.  W.  Hogg,  principal  of  Digby 
Academy,  secretary-treasurer.  Additional  members 
of  executive  committee:  Miss  B.  Evelyn  Smith, 
Middleton ;  Miss  Ethel  Eaton,  Granville  Ferry : 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Belliveau,  Belliveau  Cove ;  Miss 
Florence  E.  Wilson,  Centreville. 


A  Helpful  Lesson  for  Nature  Study,  Draw- 
ing, Language  and  Writing. 

We  took  for  our  lesson  the  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker. First,  for  our  nature-study  lesson,  we 
learned  all  we  could  about  the  bird  and  its  habits. 
Then,  for  our  drawing  lesson,  we  drew  a  picture 
of  it  in  our  note-books.  This  we  colored.  The 
next  day,  for  our  language  lesson,  we  wrote  about 
it.  After  we  had  perfected  our  compositions  as 
much  as  possible,  we  copied  them  in  our  note-books 
with  our  drawings.  This  served  as  a  writing  lesson- 
This  same  plan  may  be  used  with  other  subjects. — 
Selected. 


Death  of  a  Canadian  Litterateur. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Murray,  who  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Montreal  on  Sunday,  March 
13th,  Canada  lost  one  of  her  most  highly  gifted 
and  deeply  learned  men  of  letter.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  the  highest  attainments  with  a  large 
share  of  the  gift  of  originality  which  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  genius. 

A  large  part  of  his  time  had  been  devoted  to  what 
may  be  called  the  literary  side  of  journalism,  and, 
although  the  work  performed  in  this  arduous  field 
was  largely  ephemeral  in  its  nature,  it  was  always 
instructive  and  entertaining,  and  often  brilliant. 
Fortunately  he  found  some  time  in  his  busy  life  for 
more  permanent  work  and  the  only  regret  is  that 
he  was  not  able  to  have  done  more  in  a  field  in 
which  he  had  few  equals  but  no  superiors.  One 
book  in  which  Mr.  Murray  displayed  his  gift  as 
a  poet  bears  the  modest  title  of  "Verses  and 
Versions."  Among  his  best  known  poems  are: 
"Willie  the  Miner,"  "Grace  Connell,  an  Irish  Idyll," 
"How  Canada  was  Saved,"  "The  Thistle,"  and 
"To  a  Humming  Bird  in  a  Garden."  To  the 
Canadian  public  Mr.  Murray  was  perhaps  best 
known  as  the  Editor  of  "Notes  and  Queries"  in  the 
Montreal  "Star,"  and  as  a  literary  contributor  to 
the  "Standard." 

Mr.  Murray  was  an  Oxford  man  but  he  came  to 
Montreal  in  early  life  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  classical  master  in  the  high  school.  He  was 
a  most  loveable  man,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
friends  not  only  the  great,  such  as  Cannon  Farrar 
and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  but  the  young  and  obscure 
journalists  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  by 
his  advice  and  influence. — Canadian  Life  and 
Resources. 


Men  give  me  credit  for  genius.  All  the  genius  I 
have  lies  just  in  this:  When  I  have  a  subject  in 
hand,  I  study  it  profoundly.  Day  and  night  it  is 
before  me.  I  explore  it  in  all  its  bearings.  My  mind 
becomes  pervaded  with  it.  Then  the  effort  which 
I  make  the  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  fruit  of 
genius.  It  is  the  fruit  of  labor  and  thought. — Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


They  also  serve  who  stand  and  wait. — Milton. 


Keep  your  face  always  toward  the  sunshine  and 
the  shadows  will  fall  behind  you. — M.  B.  Whitman. 
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Sentences  for  Dictation  in  April. 

Here  comes  April. 

See  her  laughing  eyes ! 

See  her  sunny  smile! 

April  carries  an  umbrella. 

Sometimes  it  is  closed. 

Sometimes  it  is  open. 

She  closes  the  umbrella  when  the  sun  shines. 

She  opens  the  umbrella  when  it  rains. 

She  puts  on  her  rubbers  when  it  rains. 

We  like  to  watch  April's  face. 

Sometimes  her  face  is  sunny. 

Sometimes  it  is  cloudy. 

We  like  her  sunny  face  best. 

April's  eyes  are  often  sunny. 

April's  eyes  are  often  tearful,  too. 

They  laugh  when  the  sun  shines. 

They  weep  when  the  rain  falls. 

April  trips  about  in  the  sunshine. 

She  patters  about  in  the  rain. 

She  calls  to  the  birds  to  come  back. 

She  tells  the  flowers  to  wake  up. 

She  looks  for  the  grass  blades. 

She  finds  them  in  the  fields  and  meadows. 

She  finds  them  by  the  roadside. 

She  hunts  for  the  little  snowdrop. 

She  tries  to  find  the  little  crocus. 

She  knows  the  tulips  will  bloom  in  the  garden. 

She  likes  their  pretty  colors. 

She  goes  to  the  brook. 

She  asks  it  to  sing  its  little  song. 

She  goes  to  the  willows. 

She  seeks  for  the  pussies. 

They  climb  the  willows. 

They  wear  silver  gray  coats. 

Their  coats  are  soft,  like  fur. 

These  pussies  do  not  purr. 

Dear  little  April,  we  love  you ! 

We  love  your  smiles  and  tears. 

You  bring  the  song  of  bird  and  brook. 

You  bring  the  buds  and  the  blossoms. 

"April   showers 

Bring  forth  May  flowers." 

— Selected. 


The  Children's  Empire  Day  Song. 

(These  verses  may  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "Son  of  My 
SouL") 

Land  of  our  Birth,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Our  love  and  toil  in  the  years  to  be; 
IVhcn  we  are  grown  and  take  our  place, 
As  men  and  women  with  our  race. 

lather  in  Heaven,  who  lovest  all, 
Oh  help  Thy  children  when  they  call ; 
That  they  may  build  from  age  to  age, 
An  undeliled  heritage. 

Teach  us  to  bear  the  yoke  in  youth, 
With   steadfastness  and  careful  truth; 
That,  in  our  time,  Thy  Grace  may  give 
The  Truth  whereby  the  Nations  live. 

Teach  us  to  rule  ourselves  alway, 
Controlled  and  cleanly  night  and  day ; 
That  we  may  bring,  if  need  arise, 
No  maimed  or  worthless  sacrifice. 

Teach  us  to  look  in  all  our  ends, 
On  Thee  for  judge  and  not  our  friends; 
That  we,_  with  Thee,  may  walk  uncowed 
By  fear  or  favour  of  the  crowd. 

Teach  us  the  Strength  that  cannot  seek, 
By  deed  or  thought,  to  hurt  the  weak 
That,  under  Thee,  we  may  possess 
Man's  strength  to  comfort  man's  distress. 

Teach  us  delight  in  simple  things, 
And  mirth  that  has  no  bitter  springs; 
Forgiveness  free  of  evil  done, 
And  love  to  all  men  'ncath  the  sun! 

Land  of  our  Birth,  our  Faith,  our  Pride, 
For  whose  dear  sake  our  fathers  died ; 
O  Motherland,  we  pledge  to  thee, 
Head,  heart  and  hand  through  the  years  to  be. 

— Rudya  rd   K  ipling. 


Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies : — 

Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all.  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

— Tennyson. 


After  nearly  forty  years'  faithful  and  successful 
service,  a  London  teacher  has  recently  been  allowed 
to  retire  on  the  paltry  sum  of  13s.  a  week. 


One  must  be  poor  to  know  the  luxury  of  giving. 
— George  Eliot. 
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Is  Teaching  a  Profession. 

Teaching  is  a  profession  just  so  far  as  the 
teachers  make  it  such.  None  hut  teachers  can 
professionalize  teaching.  If  they  teach  merely  for 
a  living,  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  occupation ;  if 
they  teach  as  a  purely  personal  matter,  because 
they  feel  called  upon  to  consecrate  their  life  to 
it  for  the  sake  of  their  influence  over  those  who 
come  under  their  guidance,  it  is  to  them  a  calling, 
but  to  neither  is  it  a  profession.  The  one  is  as  far 
from  it  as  the  other. 

Teaching  can  only  be  a  profession  to  those  who 
profess  it,  who  consecrate  themselves  to  it  publicly, 
who  reverently  join  forces  with  those  who  make  a 
similar  profession  of  devotion  to  it.  One  can  be 
a  Christian,  for  instance,  without  belonging  to  any 
church ;  one  can  do  much  good  who  smiles  devoutly 
upon  every  one  he  meets  and  lends  a  helping  hand 
to  every  falling  or  fallen  fellow-man  he  meets. 
But  he  will  do  infinitely  more  if  he  joins  forces 
with  all  others  of  kindred  purpose,  so"  that  he  may 
know  that  a  falling  man  anywhere  on  the  globe 
will  have  an  extended  hand  just  as  surely  as  though 
he  was  falling  in  his  pathway. — A.  E.  Winship. 


According  to  Inspector  J.  L.  Hughes  of  Toronto, 
the  seven  deadly  sins  committed  by  the  teacher  are 
the  following.  There  may  be  other  sins  but  he 
who  is  innocent  of  these  transgressions  may  safely 
be  marked  "excellent." 

I.  Picking  at  pupils.  2.  Repeating  questions  and 
repeating  answers.  3.  Speaking  too  loud  and  too 
often  and  when  pupils  are  not  giving  attention. 
4.  Asking  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes 
or  no.  5.  Allowing  pointless  criticisms,  questions 
and  discussions.  6.  Failure  to  make  each  recitation 
a  solid  step  upward  and  in  advance  by  wandering 
off  on  subsidiary  and  nuimportant  topics.  7.  Fail- 
ure to  create  a  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere. 


A  correspondent  writes:     B- 


-,  our 


charwoman,  is  a  sensible  person.  She  intends  to 
stay  in  the  house  evenings  when  the  comet  comes, 
so  she  "will  not  have  to  breathe  them  gases," 


Marking  Time. 

Marking  time  will  kill  a  man  much  more  quickly 
than  marching  at  a  quick  step.  In  war  times  I 
remember  to  have  seen  a  man  tied  to  a  tree 
and  forced  to  mark  time,  with  a  guard  over  him 
to  prod.  He  could  mark  time  as  slowly  as  he 
pleased,  only  he  had  to  keep  at  it.  I  thought  the 
man  would  die.  He  could  have  marched  twice  as 
long  without  fatigue.  The  teacher  who  marks 
time  is  the  one  with  nervous  prostration.  There 
is  life  and  elasticity  in  progress.  It  is  better  for 
the  blood,  for  the  nerves,  for  the  digestion,  to  have 
something  a-doing.  It  kills  any  one  to  teach  the 
same  this  year  that  she  did  last.  The  one  who  has 
a  perfect  method,  a  perfect  scheme  of  devices,  is 
liable  to  break  down  early  for  lack  of  the  elasticity 
of  progress.  Don't  mark  time. — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  make  scholars 
out  of  your  pupils  but  nearly  every  one  may  be 
made  a  worker.  This  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
teacher.  To  make  every  pupil  a  scholar,  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  standard,  is  a  wearing  out  process 
for  the  teacher,  and  it  is  discouraging  for  many 
pupils.  But  there  is  pleasure  and  inspiration  to 
both  teachers  and  pupils  to  do  reasonably  hard 
work,  and  let  the  scholarship  take  care  of  itself. 
The  result  is  usually  as  much  scholarship  as  the 
boy  or  girl  is  capable  of  attaining. 


Mr.  R.  R.  Gates,  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  has  been 
pursuing  special  work  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  St.  Louis,  in  seaweeds  and  evolutionary 
investigations  in.  certain  forms  of  plant  life  expects 
to  sail  for  Europe  in  a  few  weeks.  He  will  take 
part  in  the  International  Botanical  Congress  at 
Brussels,  and  afterwards  continue  his  studies  in 
some  of  the  botanical  laboratories  of  Europe. 


"My  best  teacher,"  said  a  school  girl,  "was  one 
who  put  life  and  reality  into  dull  text-books, 
and  turned  hours  of  study  into  hours  of  pastime. 
She  had  a  sunny  personality,  and  things  were 
talked  over  in  her  class  in  such  a  way  that  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  forget  them.  She  was 
the  best  teacher  I  ever  had  for  this  reason — her 
influence  is  upon  me  still," 
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THE 


Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick 

WILL    HOLD   ITS  NEXT   MEETING   IN    THE 

High  School  Building,  Saint  John,  N.  B. 

June  28-30,  1910 


Dr.   A.   H.   MacKay,   Chief   Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,    Dr.  John 

Brittain,  of  Macdonald  College,  Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  of  Halifax, 

and  many  others,  will  give  addresses. 

D.  W-  HAMILTON, 

Sccrefarv 


The  Children's' Page. 


RECITATIONS  WITH  ACTIONS. 

The  Young  Trout, 
(i)  In  a  stream  bright  and  clear, 
A  young  trout  cried,  "O  dear, 
(2)   What  a  beautiful  fly,  Mother;  only  look  here." 

(j)  "It  may  be  a  fly," 
Was  the   Mother's  reply, 
(4)  "But  be  sure  that  it  is  ere  to  seize  it  you  try." 

(5)   Said  the  young  one,  "Do  look, 

'Tis  like  what  you  took,  , 

(6)   Except  that  its  tail  is  turned  up  like  a  hook." 

(7)  "But  my  eyes  are  so  strong, 
And   I've  watched  it  so  long, 
(8)   I  am  sure  it's  a  fly,  and   I  cannot  be  wrong. 

(9)  "It's   eyes   are   so   bright, 

( 10)  And  it's  wings  are  so  light. 

Pish !    Mother  dear,  don't  put  yourself  in  a  fright." 

Said  her  Mother,  "O  pray 

(11)  Do  not   talk   in  that  way ; 

'Tis  affection  that  warns  you,  so  mind  what   I  say. 

"  'Tis  quite  rude  to  say,  pish ! 
When  your  safety  I  wish ; 
So  be  cautious,   pray  do,   like  a  good   'ittle  fish." 

(12)  Said  the  young  one,  "I  will. 
Dear   Mother,  be  still;  , 

1  know  by  your  side  I  shall  come  to  no  ill. 


"Though  the  fly  looks  so  nice, 
Yet  it  shall  not  entice ; 
(ij)  Look  there!  oh,  how   lucky   I  took  your  advice! 

(14)  "A  young  fish  has  come  by- 
And  has  seized  the  mock  fly, 
(15)    And  is  dragg'd  out  of  water.     Poor  thing!   she  will 
die. 
( 16)  "Dear   Mother,  let  me 
Then  constantly  be 
Protected  and  governed  and  guided  by  thee." 

— From  Recitations  with  Actions. 

(t)  Imitate  the  action  of  swimming  by  extending  the  hands  in  front 
with  palms  downwards,  and  then  passing  them  first  over  and  then  under 
each  other.  (2)  Point  upwards,  and  look  in  this  direction.  (3)  Stand 
in  position,  shake  the  head,  and  look  grave.  (4)  Nod  the  head,  and  say 
this  very  slowly.  (5)  Turn  as  if  addressing  some  one,  and  then  look 
upwards.  (6)  Describe  the  shape  in  the  air  with  the  linger.  (7)  Point 
to  eyes  (8)  Emphasize  the  word  "I."  (9)  Touch  the  eyes.  (10)  Place 
arms  to  form  wings.  (11)  Shake  the  head  and  say  this  very  slowly, 
making  the  voice  rather  deep.  (12)  Here  change  the  voice,  again  speaking 
in  a  higher  tone.  (13)  Say  this  very  quickly,  as  if  excited.  (14)  Imitate 
the  action  of  swimming.  (15)  Imitate  the  action  of  pulling  in  the  line. 
(161  Look  upwards,  as  if  at  some  one  big,  and  say  this  very  earnestly. 


A  Sirange  School. 

( 1 )  Twenty  froggies  went  to  school, 

(2)  Down  beside  a   rushy  pool; 

(3)  Twenty  little  coats  of  green, 
Twenty  vests  all  white  and  clean. 

(4)  "We  must  be  in  time,"   said  they; 
"First  we  study ;  then  we  play; 

(5)  That  is  how  we  keep  the  rule 

(6)  When  the  froggies  go  to  school." 
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(7)  Master  Bull-frog,  grave  and  stern, 
Called  the  classes  in  their  turn; 
Taught  them  how  to  nobly  strive, 

(8)  Likewise  how  to  leap  and  (9)  dive; 
(11)  From  his  seat  upon  the.  log, 

Showed  them  how  to  say  "Kcr-chog!" 

(11)  Also  how  to  dodge  a  blow 

From  the  sticks  that  bad  boys  throw. 

(12)  Twenty  froggies  grew  up  fast; 
Bull-frogs  they  became  at  last; 

(13)  Not  one  dunce  among  the  lot, 
Not  one  lesson  they  forgot ; 

(14)  Polished  in  a  high  degree, 
As  each  froggie  ought  to  be. 
Now  they  sit  on  other  logs, 

(15)  Teaching  other  little  frogs. 

t  — From  Recitations  and  Actions. 

(1)  Raise  the  hands  with  the  palms  towards  the  face;  repeat  this 
quickly,  thus  indicating  twice  ten.  (2)  Point  to  indicate  position. 
(3)  Point  to  coats  and  vests  with  both  hands.  (4)  Nod  the  head  and 
look  very  grave.  (5)  Repeat  action  4.  (6)  Point  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  right  hand  towards  the  chest.  (7)  Stand  in  position.  (8)  Imitate 
the  action  of  leaping  with  the  hands.  (9)  Place  the  hands  and  head  as 
in  diving.  (10)  PoinJ  to  indicate  position.  (11)  Move  the  head 
downwards  quickly.  (12)  Repeat  action  1 .  (13)  Nod  the  head.  (14) 
Stand  very  erect.  (15)  Place  hand  to  indicate  the  size  of  something  very 
small. 


The  Trees'  Secret- 

Tune:  "Hold  the  Fort." 
(i)  The  trees  all  have  a  happy  secret, 

So  we  have  been  told, 
It  is  what  they  have  been  hiding 

(2)   From  the  winter's  cold; 
(3)  The  glad  sunshine  knows  this  seceret, 

(4)  And  the  raindrops,  too, 
They  will  help  the  trees  to  give 

(5)  A  glad  surprise  to  you. 

If  you'll  watch  the  trees  this  spring-time' 

You  will  see  they  hide 
(6)   In  the  small  brown  buds  so  cozy 

Something   side  by   side. 
When  the  sun  and  rain  have  coaxed  them, 

(7)   Wi  h  a  smile  and  tear, 
(8)  Then  their  treasures  they  will  show, 

(9)  They  always  do  each  year. 

(1)  Index  fi.igor  of  right  hand  on  lips.  (2)  Fold  arms  as  though  cold. 
(3)  Point  up  left.  (4)  On  ''raindrops"  tap  lightly  on  desk  with  ends 
of  fingers.  (5)  Point  front.  (6)  Hold  fist  up.  (7)  Smile  and  wipe  eyes. 
(8)  Hold  up  fists  tightly  closed.     (9)  Open  hand,  fingers  apart. 


The  Cat    that  Came  to   School. 
Why  here's  a  pussy  come  to  school ! 

What  do  (1)  you  want,  my  dear? 
You  (2)  prick  your  cars  and  (3)  gaze  about, 

And  seem  to  feel  no  fear. 
Ah!  next  I  sec  you   (4)   wash  yourself, 

That's  right!   Miss  Pussy  Cat; 
The  scholars  here  must  all  be  clean — 
I'm  glad  you  think  of  that. 


Now  pussy  (5)   looks  all  around  again, 

Then  gives  a  little  "mew," 
And  (6)  shakes  the  bell  tied,  (7)  round  her  neck. 

With  bit  of  ribbon  blue. 

(8)  Up  on  the  table  pussy  jumps, 

(9)  Then  to  the  Maypole  goes; 
Oh,  kitty-  would  you  like  to  dance, 

As  we  do,  on  our  (10)  toes? 

(11)  Next  to  the  class-room  door  she  goes, 
I'm  sure  she  wants  to  learn, 

(12)  Come  in,  come  in,  then,  pussy  cat, 
And  (13)  read  when  it's  your  turn. 

But  pussy  only  says  ( 14)  "Mew(  mew," 

And   ( 15)   looks  in  teacher's  face ; 
(16)  Oh,  puss,  I  fear  you'll  be  a  dunce, 

And  leave  in  sad  disgrace! 

How  prettily  you  sit  and   (17)   curl 

Your  long  tail  round  your  feet! 
And  look  so  cozy  and  content- 

You  must  think  school  a  treat. 

— From  Recitations  with  Actions. 

(1)  Point  out.  (2)  Raise  the  forefinger  of  each  hand,  and  put  one 
on  each  side  of  head.  (3 J  Look  around.  (4)  Pretend  to  wash  face.  (5) 
Sam»  as  3.  (6)  Hold  hands  loosely  and  shake.  (7)  Point  to  neck.  (8) 
Raise  both  hands.  (9)  Point  outwards.  (10)  Tap  toes  lightly.  (11)  Point 
to  door.  (12)  Beckon.  (13)  Hold  hands  together,  palms  upwards. 
(14)  Let  a  few  children  imitate  mewing.  (IS)  Look  intently  at  teacher. 
(16)  Move  forefinger.    (17)  Curve  right  arm  round  to  left  side. 


An  excellent  device  for  giving  variety  in  written 
language  is  to  read  part  of  a  story  to  the  class, 
breaking  off  at  some  interesting  point  and  directing 
the  pupils  to  draw  on  their  imagination  to  complete 
the  tale.  Each  finishes  the  story  according  to  his 
fancy,  then  the  teacher  reads  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Sometimes  a  chapter  or  two  may  be  read  from  an 
interesting  book,  the  pupils  to  write  the  conclusion. 
This  plan  seldom  fails  to  create  a  desire  to  read  the 
book  to  see  how  it  really  does  end. — H'cstcrn 
Teacher. 


REVIEW'S  QUESTION  BOX. 

H.  G.  L.  S. —  1.  What  is  the  aim  in  having  school  children 
salute  the  flag,  and  is  bowing  to  the  flag  compulsory? 

2.  Are  pupils  supposed  to  draw  guide  lines  when  writing 
in  Harcourt's  Copy-books? 

i.  The  use  of  the  school  flag,  and,  incidentally, 
the  custom  of  saluting  it,  are  among  the  good 
things  which  we  have  borrowed  from  our  neigh- 
bours in  the  United  States.  The  salute  is  a  mark 
of  respect.  The  free  education  given  in  our  schools 
is  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state ;  and  the  schoolboy  should  be 
taught  to  show  due  respect  to  the  giver,  that  is,  to 
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SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE 


FOR   THE    ATLANTIC    PROVINCES   OF   CANADA- 

THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH    ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 


AT 


In  the  School  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study  and  Physical  Culture.     All  the  Physical  Sciences  required 
In  the  Schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the  Summer  School. 

Eighteen  (18)  scholarships  of  from  $10. 00  to  $20  00  are  offered  for  competition. 
Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School. 
The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 
Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 
63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


Remember  the  Dates — Sept.  5  to  15 

THE    DOMINION    EXHIBITION 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.— THE  METROPOLIS 


RE    EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS 

l  Entries  Must  be  Made  Before  June  1st) 


EXHIBITS  OF  NATIVE  WEEDS- 
EXHIBITS  OF  MINERALS 
EXHIBITS  OF  MANUAL  WORK 
EXHIBITS  OF  GARDENING 


EXHIBITS  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
EXHIBITS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORK 
EXHIBITS  OF  DRAWING 
EXHIBITS  OF  OTHER  WORK 


■ASK  FOR  PRIZE  LIST     FULL  INFORMATION-^ 


A.  O.  SKINNER 

I'resiJrnl 


H.  J.  P.  GOOD 

ManQQtT 


H.  A.  PORTER 

Stcretary 


CANADIAN   HISTORY 

Is  so  important  a  subject  in  our  schools  that  no 
teacher  should  be  without  the 

CANADIAN    HISTORY    READINGS, 

I  a  volume  of  330  pages  dealing  with  the  chief 
events  in  the  HUtory  of  Canada,  written  in  a 
most  charming  and  instructive  way. 

l'rice  one  dollar.  To  subscribers  of  The 
Kkview  it  is  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
SEVENTY  five  CENTS.     Order  at  once  from 

EDUCATIONALIREVIEW.   St.  John,  N.  B 


the  country  in  which  he  lives.  The  flag  is  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  country,  and  the  salute  is  a 
visible  manifestation  of  his  respect.  That  a  boy 
should  bow  to  the  flag  when  the  other  members  of 
his  class  do  so  is  a  matter  of  good  manners.  It  is 
as  much  compulsory  as,  for  instance,  taking  off 
his  hat  before  he  enters  the  schoolroom,  and  no 
more  so. 

2.     Yes,  in  one  or  two  of  the  first  books. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

A  new  telegraph  cable  from  the  Canary  Islands  to 
Liberia  has  been  laid  by  the  German  government.  It  will 
eventually  extend  to  South  America. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  has  been  suppressed,  and 
the  relicl  leader  is  an  outlaw  and  a  fugitive. 


A  recent  traveller  speaks  of  Mexico  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  in  America.  Its  ninety-eight  public  parks  and 
squares,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  one  hundred  and  fifty 
churches  are  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  there  is  in  process 
of  construction  an  opera  house  which  will  cost  seven 
million  dollars  of  our  money  or  its  equivalent  in  Mexican 
dollars.  , 

The  Regent  of  China  adheres  to  the  plan  laid  down  by 
the  late  Empress  Dowager,  that  the  first  imperial  parlia- 
ment shall  not  be  opened  until   1915. 

The  commission  appointed  to  examine  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  finds  that  there  is  a 
spring  under  the  tower,  which  is  washing  away  the  earth 
that  supports  it,  and  which  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
leaning  of  the  structure.  It  will  be  necessary  to  fill  in  the 
space  with  concrete. 

The  University  of  Calcutta  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
educational  corporation  in  the  world.  It  examines  ten 
thousand  students  annually. 
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The  ruins  of  a  city  of  the  bronze  age  have  been  dis- 
covered in  Sardinia,  and  are  claiming  much  attention  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  artistic  objects  brought  to  light. 
In  several  instances  recent  discoveries  have  given  us  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  art  work  of  the  ancients,  and 
especially  of  those  who  lived  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sapphires  that  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
natural  stone  are  now  made  artificially  in  France.  Some 
years  ago  a  process  of  making  artificial  rubies  was  dis- 
covered, but  it  has  not  permanently  reduced  the  price  of 
the  natural  ruby. 

Laws  will  soon  be  needed  to  govern  the  use  of  flying 
machines.  The  frontier  rights  of  nations,  private  rights 
as  affected  by  unpremeditated  landings  and  the  discharge 
of  ballast,  the  question  of  areas  in  which  no  one  will  be 
permitted  to  travel,  the  elevation  at  which  one  may  travel 
above  private  property  without  being  accused  of  trespass, 
and  the  need  of  something  corresponding  to  ports  of  entry, 
are  among  the  things  to  be  considered. 

The  United  States  government  will  shortly  issue  a  special 
bulletin  to  farmers  telling  how  to  destroy  the  common 
house  fly,  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  harmful  of 
insects. 

If  all  goes  well  with  him,  Captain  Scott  hopes  to  reach 
the  South  Pole  about  December,  1912.  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,  whose  expedition  was  obliged  to  turn  back  for 
want  of  food,  is  now  in  Canada.  The  proceeds  of  his  lec- 
tures in  England  and  elsewhere  since  his  return  from  the 
Antarctic  regions  are  said  to  have  netted  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  various  charities. 

Our  neighbors  seem  unable  to  determine  whether  either 
of  the  explorers  really  reached  the  North  Pole.  Peary's  un- 
willingness to  submit  his  proofs  to  the  United  States  con- 
gress in  advance  of  an  official  recognition  of  his  discovery 
has  created  an  unfavorable  impression ;  and  at  least  one 
member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  matter  openly 
declares  that  he  does  not  believe  Peary  reached  the  Pole. 
The  governor  of  Georgia  refused  to  introduce  him  to  an 
Atlanta  audience.  Francke,  the  educated  German  who  ac- 
companied Dr.  Cook  part  of  the  way  on  his  journey 
towards  the  Pole,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  back  on  account 
of  his  health,  has  appeared  before  the  Danish  scientists  in 
support  of  Dr.  Cook's  claim,  and  made  astounding  accusa- 
tions against  Peary  and  his  adherents.  Meanwhile  Cook 
is  said  to  be  ill  and  poor  and  quite  unable  to  continue  the 
fight  to  establish  his  claim ;  and  even  if  someone  comes  to 
his  aid  by  bringing  from  Greenland  the  alleged  proofs 
which  Peary  refused  to  bring,  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  be  found  inconclusive.  It  is  sad  that  so  much  effort 
on  the  part  of  either  explorer  should  have  such  an  end- 
ing. 

A  Canadian  regiment,  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  is  to 
take  part  in  this  year's  army  manoeuvres  in  England. 

Bristol  is  to  be  the  English  terminus  for  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway's  line  of  steamers.  It  is  believed  that 
their  Canadian  winter  terminus  will  be  at  Gaspe.  It  is. 
also  thought  that  our  government  has  in  view  the  creation 
of  a  winter  port  at  Baie  Ste.  Catharine,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay. 


Vast  coal  beds  have  been  discovered  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains near  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  coal 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  its  discovery  is  of  immense 
importance  to  the  Northwest  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Canada's  output  of  minerals  for  the  past  year  amounted 
to  more  than  ninety  million  dollars,  one-seventh  of  which 
was  silver  from  the  Cobalt  district. 

A  large  number  of  French-Canadian  families  now  living 
in  New  England  will  go  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  this 
month  to  take  up  land.  The  number  of  immigrants  from 
Great  Britain  is  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  authori- 
ties are  finding  it  hard  to  provide  for  them  as  they  arrive. 
Most  of  them  are  bringing  with  them  sufficient  capital  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  in  their  new  homes.  The 
stream  of  immigrants  crossing  into  Canada  from  the  west 
of  the  neighboring  republic  still  continues  unabated.  These 
people,  for  the  most  part,  bring  with  them  both  capital  and 
experience,  and  make  the  best  of  settlers.  German  immi- 
grants, also,  are  coming  in  increasing  numbers,  and  are 
now  quite  numerous  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  building  a  one-rail  track  in  the 
fruit  region  of  British  Columbia,  which  will  be  the  first 
mono-rail  road  in  Canada.  Mono-rail  locomotives  are  said 
to  have  both  greater  speed  and  greater  safety  than  the 
ordinary  locomotives.  Gyroscopic  wheels  revolving  swiftly 
keep  the  cars  from  toppling  over  even  while  standing  still 
on  the  track;  and,  by  a  peculiar  property  of  the  gyroscope, 
cause  them  to  tip  to  just  the  right  angle  when  going  round 
a  curve. 

Selenium  has  the  remarkable  property  of  being  an  ex- 
cellent insulator  in  the  dark,  and  a  conductor  of  electricity 
when  exposed  to  light.  The  possibility  of  using  it  to  pro- 
duce an  electric  current  by  a  flash  of  light  is  one  of  the 
newest  discoveries  in  applied  electricity. 

A  tariff  war  with  the  United  States  has  been  averted  by 
mutual  agreement.  The  agreement  involved  concessions, 
and  the  concessions  were  made  by  Canada,  the  United 
States  tariff  upon  Canadian  goods  remaining  unchanged. 
A  surtax  of  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  all  imports 
from  this  country  was  threatened,  and  might  have  been 
imposed  if  we  had  refused  to  change  our  tariff.  This  would 
have  seriously  affected  our  trade,  and  would  have  com- 
pelled us  to  seek  other  markets  for  some  of  our  products. 
We  may  suppose  that  Great  Britain  would  not  have  been  so 
treated;  but  we  are  independent  of  the  imperial  government 
in  tariff  matters,  and  must  take  the  consequences  of  our 
independence.  The  concessions  asked  and  granted  are  not 
very  important  in  themselves,  and  were  possibly  only  desired 
by  the  United  States  executive  as  an  excuse  for  not  applying 
the  surtax  in  our  case;  but  such  an  excuse  was  not  required 
in  every  case,  and  the  surtax,  for  the  present,  is  not  to  be 
enforced  against  any  nation  in  the  world  with  which  the 
United  States  has  commercial  relations. 

The  approach  of  Halley's  Comet  is  an  ev.»nt  of  much 
interest  to  astronomers.  It  has  been  invisible  for  some 
weeks  because  the  sun  hid  it  from  us,  but  it  may  soon  be  seen 
in  the  morning  a  short  time  before  sunrise.  It  is  now  within 
the  earth's  orbit,  and  will  pass  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  on  the  18th  of  next  month. 

Whether  the  United  Kingdom  shall  have  a  strong  and 
efficient  second  chamber,  or  shall  l>e  practically  governed  by 
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CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room  I 
and  make  little  folks  like  to  come  to  school 
This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school-  , 
rooms.  If  you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEM- 
BER— That  you  can  get  from  us  a  beautiful 
paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send  size  of 
school  room,  number  of  windows  and  doors 
and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  exercise  in  arith- 
metic for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost  and 
samples. 

Get    our    figures    for    WINDOW  SHADES. 

We  can   supply   excellent  ones  at   reasonable 
prices. 

MAPS  Mounted  on    rollers,    and    all    work    of 
that  kind  done  promptly. 


Send  your  orders  to- 


F.  E.  HOLMAN  &  CO. 


2  King  Street 


St.  John,  H.  B. 


N  B.  School  Calendar,  1910. 


May  18th— Loyalist  Day,  (Holiday  in  St. 
John  City.) 

May  24th— Victoria  Day. 

May  26th—  Examinations  for  Teachers' 
License,  (French  Department.) 

May  31st — Last  day  on  which  Inspectors 
are  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  Departmental  Examina- 
tions. 

June  10th— Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th — Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

Juns  30th— Schools  close  for  the  Year. 
July  11th— Annual  School  Meetings. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYER.  CO.,    limited 

TORONTO.    ONT. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

Western  Assurance  Company  of  Toronto.   London  Assurance  Corporation  of  London,  Kng 
Incorporated  1S51  Established  1720 

Capital  paid  up  $2,500,000.00  Capital  $4,000,000.00 

Insure  with  these  strong,  reliable  Companies.     Represented  by 

R.  W.  W.  FRINK,     -     96  Prince  Wm.  Street,    -    ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Agencies  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province  Points 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.I'.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


CANADIAN 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAUVANGOUVER 


"  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  m.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


If  You  Want  SCHOOL  DESKS 


Apply  to    C.  J.    ELDERKIN,    City  Road,  St.  John. 


NOVA   SCOTIA   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    MINING    AND    MECHANICAL     ENGINEERING 

AFFILIATED  WITH  ACADIA,  DALH0DSIE,  KfNGS,  MT.  ALLISON  AND  ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER 

SHORT    COURSES  FOR  LAND  SURVEYORS,  MINE  MANAGERS,    ETC. 

TWENTY     FREE      SCHOLARSHIPS  -  $75.00      EACH 

NEW   BUILDINGS  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  INFORMATION  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.  SEND  FOR  CALENDAR 

F.   H.  SEXTON.   PRINCIPAL.  HALIFAX,   N.  S' 
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the  House  of  Commons  only,  is  the  question  of  the  hour 
in  imperial  politics.  A  new  election  on  this  question  in 
May  is  not  improbable. 

Commissioners  appointed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
have  recommended  that  the  government  give  immediate 
help  to  Liberia  in  the  settlement  of  its  boundary  disputes 
with  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  British  and  French 
may  question  the  right  to  interfere.  In  that  case  we  may  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  no  interference. 

The  Chinese,  having  more  firmly  established  their  claims 
to  the  submission  of  Thibet,  are  now  pressing  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  Nepal  and  Bhotan  as  Chinese  dependencies;  both 
of  which  states,  though  nominally  independent,  are 
regarded  as  being  under  British  protection. 

The  fact  that  there  were  marvellous  resemblances  to  be 
found  between  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  and  those  of 
Central  America  has  long  ljeen  admitted  by  antiquaries. 
Arguments  are  now  advanced  to  prove  that  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion had  its  origin  in  Yucatan,  and  it  is  alleged  that  there 
are  strong  resemblances  in  the  language  of  the  inscriptions, 
as  well  as  in  the  monuments  themselves. 

Etna,  the  largest  volcano  in  Europe,  has  again  been  in 
violent  eruption.  Several  villages  have  been  destroyed, 
but  the  stream  of  lava  advanced  slowly,  and  no  great  loss  of 
life  is  reported. 


School  and  College. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Sinnott,  formerly  a  teacher  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  later  principal  of  the  Calgary  High  School,  has 
recently  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Calgary  School 
Board.  Mr.  Sinnott's  first  official  act  was  to  persuade  his 
fellow  members  of  the  board  to  institute  a  department  of 
domestic  science  in  the  schools  of  that  city. 

Rev.  Canon  Powell,  of  St  Clement's  Church,  Eglington, 
near  Toronto,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  King's  Col- 
lege, Windsor.  He  is  an  Ontario  man,  about  forty-two 
years  old ;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College  and  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Toronto  University.  He  has 
shown  great  capacity  along  educational  lines,  is  a  powerful 
preacher,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  clergymen  in  the 
Synod  of  Toronto. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Nova  Scotia  Legis- 
lature to  establish  a  school  inspectors'  annuity  fund.  The 
inspectors  shall  pay  into  this  fund  $50  a  year  and  in  no 
case  is  the  yearly  pension  to  exceed  $600. 


Recent  Books. 


A  very  useful  and  neatly  printed  book,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  bookmaker's  art,  is  Educational  Handwork,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  director  of  manual  training 
for  New  Brunswick,  and  published  by  the  Educational 
Book  Company,  Toronto.  The  growing  inteerst  in  hand- 
work has  made  the  demand  for  such  a  book  as  this  very 
insistent  of  late  years.  This  demand  Mr.  Kidner  has  met 
in  part  through  the  columns  of  the  Review,  and  the  chap- 
ters on  Cardboard-cutting  and  Modelling  were  first  pub- 
lished in  these  pages  a  few  years  ago.  The  present  volume 
is  an  attempt  to  meet  this  demand  more  fully  by  devising 
a  scheme  of  work  that  includes  in  addition  to  the  subjects 


above  mentioned.  Paper-folding,  Paper-cutting  and  Mount- 
ing, Rafia  Work  and  many  other  forms  of  handwork  which 
can  be  readily  taught  in  the  earlier  grades,  with  this  book 
as  a  guide,  and  will  serve  as  a  good  preliminary  training 
a  systematic  "doing,"  and  in  the  higher  forms  of  manual 
training  and  househo'd  science.  Mr.  Kidner's  experience 
as  a  teacher  of  manual  training,  his  constructive  ability, 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  industry  which  he  brings  to  his 
work  have  contributed  to  the  production  of  a  most  excel- 
lent handbook  and  guide  to  teachers,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  a  fresh  impetus  to  them  in  dealing  with  "hand 
rind  eye  training."  The  work  is  elaborately  illustrated, 
and  Principal  J.  W.  Robertson  contributes  an  encouraging 
"foreword"  in  sending  the  book  out  in  what  all  will  hope 
may  prove  a  fruitful  mission. 

In  the  little  volume  of  Sonnets  and  Other  Verses,  from 
the  pen  of  Rev.  A.  L.  Fraser,  Great  Village,  N.  S.  Cthe 
(ilobe  Publishing  Company,  St.  John,  N.  B.),  there  are 
many  beautiful  thoughts  that  the  reader  will  linger  over 
and  return  to  from  time  to  time  for  fresh  inspiration. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  those  poems  where  one  is 
drawn  near  to  nature,  as  in  "The  Old  Beech  Tree;"  "The 
Broken  Wing,"  "At  the  River,"  and  others.  In  "Possibili- 
ties" we  have  a  loftier  note,  which  recalls  "The  Stone 
Which  the  Builders  Rejected." 

A  blunderer  hewed  too  deep;    the  stone  was  laid 

'Mong  broken  things. — to  every  purpose  lost; 

Twice  fifty  years  it  lay,  like  refuse  tossed 

Upon  a  heap,  till  through  that  place  there  strayed 

A  visitor  whose  mien  and  eye  betrayed 

The    artist    soul:      'twas  .Michael    Angelo! 

Its  latent  worth  upon  him  dawned,  and  lo. 

From  that  marred  mass  was  his  great  "David"  made. 

Ah,  were  our  eyes  like  his,  how  often  we 
On  life's  waste  heaps  would  come  on  treasures  rare — 
Marred  human  lumps,  by  Sin's  rude  hand  defaced; 
We'd  take  each  shapeless  mass  and  toil  with  care 
Till  in  the  Hall  of  Heaven  it  would  be  placed: 
Our  hands  made  deft  by  dreams  of  what  might  be- 

The  Teaching  of  Geography  in  Elementary  Schools 
(cloth,  pages  255;  price  3s)  furnishes  many  valuable  foun- 
dation principles  for  teachers,  and  the  subject  is  discussed 
more  fully  and  clearly  than  can  be  done  in  a  chapter  in 
a  general  text-book  of  method.  The  first  five  chapters 
give  a  concise  account  of  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
conception  of  the  subject  by  the  modern  geographers,  and 
the  ways  in  which  this  changed  conception  should  influ- 
eence  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  elementary  schools. 
Suggestions  are  then  made  for  drawing  up  a  syllabus  for 
each  standard,  and  exhaustive  hints  are  given  as  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  according  to  such  a  syllabus.  (Adam 
and  Chas.  Black,  4  Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 

In  "Heath's  Modern  Language  Series"  a  little  volume 
is  published  on  Progressive  French  Idioms  containing  a 
list  of  those  likely  to  be  used  in  ordinary  conversation  or 
to  be  met  with  in  the  books  of  good  writers  or  by  those 
who  use  French  correctly.  The  book  is  a  valuable  one 
for  those  who  would  express  themselves  adequately  in 
French  and  avoid  those  awkward  mistakes  into  which  the 
unwary  are  likely  to  fall, 
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A  CUT 

OF  OUR 

NEW 

PREMISES 

WILL 

APPEAR 

NEXT 

ISSUE 


BY    SPENDING    ONE    CENT 

You  can  secure  the  newest  School  Supply  Catalogue 
published.  This  Catalogue  describes  all  the  latest  and 
best  lines  of  Supplies,  and  gives  you  more  information 
about  school  equipment  and  materials  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  else.  It  is  illustrated  throughout  and  shows 
the  net  cost  to  schools  of  all  materials.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free.  Send  a  post  card  request  for  a 
copy  to-day. 

The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Haps,  Globes,  Blackboards,  Desks, 
Kindergarten  Material,  Science  Apparatus. 

New  Address:   215-219  Victoria  Street,    Toronto,  Ont. 


CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF  BOOKS 

The  Standard  Note  Books  for  Canadian  Schools 

THE  SERIES  INCLUDES: 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK,  THE  COLLEGIATE  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  BOOK-KEEPING  PORTFOLIO,      THE  COLLEGIATE  NATURE  STUDY  PORTFOLIO. 
THE  COLLEGIATE  COMPOSITION  BOOK,  THE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTE  BOOK 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Hundreds  of  Schools  are  now  using  our  Books. 

That  they  give  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  the  many  enthusiastic  testi- 
monials we  receive,  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

They  are  not  an  experiment,  but  after  over  six  years  of  use,  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 

Highly  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  educationalists. 

Arrange  for  their  introduction  in  your  classes  in  January. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,       The  Chas.  Chapman  Co.. 


HALIFAX   WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


Official   Notices. 

Province  of  N'kw    Brunswick. 

N'otice  is  hereby  given  that  the  date  of  the  Annual 
School  Meeting  has  been  changed  to  the  second  Monday 
in  July.  The  next  Annual  School  Meeting  will  accord- 
ingly be  held  on  Monday,  July  nth,  191  o. 

Instead  of  two  weeks,  the  time  given  for  auditing  the 
accounts  before  the  Annual  Meeting  heretofore,  the  time 
has  been  changed  to  six  days. 

Upon  application  to  the  Inspector  at  least  one  month 
before  the  date  of  any  school  meeting,  he  may  grant  per- 
mission to  hold  it  in  the  evening  at  half  past  seven  of  the 
same  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  July  1st,  1910 
a  small  text  on  Elementary  Composition  by  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Ph.  D„  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  use  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick. 

After  the  above  date  it  will  lie  published  as  a  supplement 
to  Goggins'  Grammar,  now  in  use.  For  those  having  Gog- 
gins'  Grammar  in  its  present  form  it  will  be  supplied  separ- 
ately by  the  vendors  at  a  cost  of  5  cents. 


The  cost  of   (ioggins*  Grammar  with  supplement  will  be 
30  cents.     It  will  be  on  sale  July  1st,  1910. 


<  For  full  text  of  amendment  see  Royal  Gazette.) 
TEACHERS'  PENSION  ACT. 
Any  person  who  shall  have  reached  the  full  age  of  60 
years  if  a  male,  or  of  55  years  if  a  female,  and  who  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  35  years,  and  who  has  retired  from 
the  service,  shall,  upon  making  application  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  be  entitled  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her 
life,  to  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average 
total  salary  of  such  teacher  during  the  last  five  years  be- 
fore retiring,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  pension  be  more 
than  four  hundred  dollars. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  "Educational  Handwork," 
by  T.  B.  Kidner,  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  a  teachers'  text  book. 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Education  Office,  Fredericton,  March  28,   1910, 
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Card  Systems, 
Loose  Leaf  Systems, 
Duplicating:  Systems, 
Self  Balancing  Ledgers. 

Modern  methods  of  sifting  out  results. 
Latest  edition  of  Pitman's  Shorthand. 
These  are  some  of  our  specialties. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


S.  KERR 
&  SON, 

Odd  Fellow's    Hall. 


s.xfoa  4  sqm. 


A  CONTRACT  FOR  TEACHERS 

"To  Provide  for  Old  Age." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects 
which  you  have  to  accomplish. 

You  should  at  once  make  such  arrange- 
ments that  when  you  are  advanced  in  years 
you  will  not  be  absolutely  dependent  on  your 
own  exertions  for  the  necessities  of  life. 

You  can  make  these  Arrangements 
in  a  Certain  and  Economical  manner. 

It  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  secure  par- 
ticulars of  a  form  of  contract  issued  by  the 
Confederation  Life  Association  which  will 
guarantee  you  an  annual  income  for  a  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  commencing  at  a  fixed 
time  in  the  future. 

This  contract  also  provides  insurance  pro- 
tection, and  should  you  die  before  the  date 
the  annuity  commences,  the  payments  will 
be  made  to  your  heirs. 

Full  particulars  sent  on  application. 


Confederation  Lite  Association, 

Geo.  W.  Parker, 

PROV.     MANAGER 

ST.  JOHN.XB. 


HalfTone. 
Etching. 

^fcCCTROTYPItlG.  S1J0HH.N.B. 


DelectaL  Linen 

Note  Papers  and  Envelopes. 

The  Correct  Correspondence  Papers. 
Highest  Quality — Good  all  the  year  round 


FIVE  QUIRE  BOXES 
WITH  ENVELOPES 


$1.00 


SOLD  ONLY  BY 


BARNES  &  CO.,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  1 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

J4Af*DWflRH    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SRINT  JOHN*  H-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  sprincfield  FIRE  and  marine  insurance    COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Applications  for  Agencies  nvited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


CDucattonal  ftemeto  Supplement,  jilap,  1910 


EDWARD     VII..     OF     ILLUSTRIOUS    MEMORY 


The  Educational  Review. 


Devoted 

to 

Advan 

ced 

Methods 

of 

Education    and 

Ge 

neral    Culture. 

UBLI8HKD 

Monthly. 

ST. 

JOHN, 

N. 

B., 

MAY, 

1910. 

$1.00  Per  Year. 

O.   U.   HAY 

Editor 

for  New   Brunswick. 

A. 

McKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Edward  VII.      George  V. 


A      GREAT  and  wise  King  has  departed  and  millions  of  his 
■*•  subjects  throughout  the  Empire  are  mourning  their  loss 

with  a  sincere  grief.  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  died  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  London,  at  11.45  (Greenwich  time)  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  May  6.  Such  a  sudden  and  unlooked  for 
termination  of  his  illness  has  called  forth  the  most  profound 
expressions  of  sorrow  throughout  the  world  and  especially 
among  his  devoted  subjects.  He  was  well  named  the  Peace- 
maker. Aided  to  a  large  degree  by  his  wisdom  and  tact  the 
nation  has  enjoyed  peace  during  his  reign  of  a  little  over  nine 
years.  Added  to  these  qualities,  his  dignity,  moderation  and 
courtesy  won  him  first  place  among  the  rulers  of  his  time.  The 
Empire  has  indeed  cause  for  sorrow  and  many  are  the  expressions 
of  sympathy  that  have  been  conveyed  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family  in  their  affliction.  The  Empire  mourns  with  them,  and 
nowhere  will  grief  be  more  sincere  than  in  Canada. 


George  V.  who  has  succeeded  his  father  is  forty-five  years 
of  age.  When  be  visited  Canada,  scarcely  nine  years  ago,  he  and 
his  amiable  consort,  as  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
were  received  everywhere  with  marks  of  loyalty  and  esteem. 
Carefully  educated  and  with  a  wide  knowledge  gained  from 
travel  and  observation  of  the  Empire  whose  sceptre  he  has  been 
called  on  to  assume,  George  V  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  worthy 
successor  of  his  illustrious  father. 
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Nature  Study  in  May. 

This  is  the  month  for  bright  skies  and  nature 
study;  but  April,  in  its  genial  weather,  anticipated 
May  this  year.  This  month  so  far  has  been  cool, 
with  some  frost,  and  plants  have  delayed  opening 
their  flowers  and  leaves,  except  those  very  early 
ones  that  children  welcome  every  spring  with  all  the 
joy  of  discoverers.  There  are  no  other  flowers  that 
bring  such  lively  feelings  of  pleasure  as  these  early 
wild  flowers.  Children  learn  to  know  their  haunts, 
and  long  remember  the  places  where  the  first  may- 
flower  or  the  first  violet  was  found. 

A  bird  observer  tells  the  Review  that  the 
migrating  birds  came  this  year  few  and  scattering 
and  not  in  such  large  flocks  as  usual.  Has  this 
been  the  experience  of  other  observers  throughout 
the  Maritime  Provinces?  The  fox  sparrow,  the 
song  sparrow,  the  robin,  thrush  have  been  few  in 
number  compared  with  other  seasons.  The  bright 
weather  of  April  may  have  tempted  them  to  con- 
tinue their  journey  and  seek  their  food  and  nesting 
places  farther  north ;  but  this  is  only  a  guess.  The 
instincts  and  habits  of  migrating  birds  are  but  little 
understood.  Perhaps  the  teachers  and  children 
who  love  birds — the  number  is  growing  every  year 
— and  delight  in  observing  them  will  help  to  solve 
some  of  these  questions  about  bird  life. 

The  first  days  of  May  this  year  have  not  been 
bright  and  warm  enough  to  tempt  one  into  the 
woods  and  fields.  But  wait.  Soon  there  will  come 
days  of  sunshine,  and  then  the  flowers  will  come 
so  fast  and  the  birds  will  sing  so  cheerily  that  we 
will  not  have  eyes  and  ears  enough  to  see  and  hear 
all  that  may  be  seen  and  heard.  Every  day  will 
bring  some  new  flowers,  some  new  song.  There 
is  no  rest  for  the  nature-student  this  month ;  there 
will  be  an  ever  varying  delight  to  ramble  over 
fields  and  through  woods  which  the  spring  has 
made  like  another  world  to  us. 

Have  you  this  love  of  nature,  and  do  all  these 
changes  interest  you?  Happy  for  the  children  in 
your  school  if  they  do.  If  you  have  no  delight  or 
interest  in  nature  it  may  come  to  you  as  it  has 
come  to  others  by  really  seeing  and  hearing  things 
in  your  walks  or  drives — some  plant  or  bird  with 
the  sight  of  which  you  may  have  been  familiar  all 
your  life  but  which  you  have  not  really  known. 
Try  to  know  it  now ;  and  your  awakening  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  you  and  to  the  children. 


Acadia  in  the  Coal   Era. 

ByL.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

The  Devonian  era,  described  in  a  previous 
chapter,  was  a  time  of  comparative  continental 
elevation.  During  its  continuance  Acadia,  like  most 
of  eastern  America,  probably  stood  at  a  higher 
level  than  now,  and  before  its  close,  as  the 
result  of  what  has  been  called  the  Devonian  or 
Acadian  revolution,  had  its  surface  diversified  by 
the  hill  ranges  of  which  the  Quaco  Hills,  the 
Nerepis  Hills,  and  the  northern  Highlands  are 
the  representatives  in  New  England,  as  the 
Cobequids  and  South  Mountains  are  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

But,  as  has  been  explained,  geological  history, 
like  human  history,  is  marked  by  cycles  of  change, 
subsidence  succeeding  elevation  and  vice  versa ; 
and  before  the  Devonian  age,  as  based  upon  the 
distinctive  features  of  its  life,  had  reached  its  close, 
we  find  that  a  downward  movement  had  set  in, 
which,  before  its  completion,  had  again  carried 
most  of  the  land  now  constituting  the  Maritime 
Provinces  below  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The 
proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the 
deposits  then  produced.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  coarse  conglomerates,  usually  of  a  red  or 
brownish-red  colour,  such  as  now  constitute  the 
peninsula  of  St.  Andrews,  the  promontory  of 
Point  Lepreau,  the  Boar's  Head  and  Minister's 
Face  on  Kennebecasis  Bay,  and  much  of  the 
Kennebecasis  Valley,  as  well  as  detached  areas  in 
the  northern  counties  of  New  Brunswick.  They 
indicate  by  their  coarseness  the  presence  of  power- 
ful currents  sweeping  around  and  among  the 
Devonian  hills,  and  sometimes  burying  these  latter 
to  their  very  summits.  The  same  conditions  would 
seem  also  to  have  prevailed  far  into  the  next 
succeeding  era,  that  of  the  Coal  period,  for  the 
earlier  rocks  of  the  latter  present  similar  characters 
and  a  similar  distribution.  It  is  to  that  latter  era 
that  we  have  now  to  turn  our  attention. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  earlier  beds  of  the  Coal 
era  were  marine,  marking  a  time  of  submergence. 
This  is  very  clearly  indicated  by  their  character, 
for  strata  exhibiting  such  features  and  so  dis- 
tributed could  have  been  produced  in  no  other  way ; 
but  still  more  positive  evidence  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  strata  are 
saliferous  or  salt-bearing  (as  found  at  Salt-spring 
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on  the  sea  border,  within  which  the  waters,  shut 
out  from  free  communication  with  the  ocean  and 
brook  and  Sussex  in  Kings  County)  ;  others  are 
limestones  containing  marine  forms  of  life,  and, 
finally,  with  these  occur  enormous  deposits  ot 
gypsum.  These  latter  are  extensively  worked  at 
such  localities  as  Hillsboro,  N.  B.,  Windsor  and 
Cape  Breton,  N.  S.,  and  the  product  used  partly 
as  land  plaster  and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  deposits  probably  owe  their 
origin  to  the  formation  of  isolated  shallow  basins 
subjected  to  evaporation  beneath  a  tropical  sun, 
deposited  their  contained  salts,  of  which  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum  is  always  one.  More  than 
352,000  tons  of  gypsum  have  been  removed  from 
ihc  deposits  of  Hillsboro  alone  in  the  last  ten  years. 
They  are  the  finest  deposits  in  America. 

But  resting  directly  upon  the  gypsum  beds  we 
come  to  strata  of  quite  a  different  character  and 
which  introduce  us  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
They  are  again  conglomerates  or  pebble-beds  and 
sandstones,  but  they  are  much  finer  than  those 
previously  noted,  and  they  are  grey  instead  of  red, 
while  imbedded  in  them,  often  in  large  numbers, 
are  found  what  are  evidently  the  remains  of  old 
tree  trunks,  sometimes  of  large  dimensions.  It  is 
from  these  beds  and  their  equivalents  found  else- 
where in  the  provinces,  that  the  fine  building  stones, 
formerly  so  largely  exported  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  and  of  which  many  large  public 
buildings,  such  as  the  Parliament  Building  in 
Fredericton  and  the  building  occupied  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  Ottawa,  have  been 
constructed,  were  obtained.  They  also  furnish 
valuable  millstones  (Grindstone  Island  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  derives  its  name  from  this  fact)  and  this 
portion  of  the  coal  formation  is  often  known  to 
geologists  as  that  of  the  Millstone  Grit.  It  is 
evident  that  these  beds  were  formed  in  shallow 
waters,  subject  to  shifting  currents  and  where  these 
could  receive  floating  logs  and  other  debris  from 
adjacent  land.  They  indicate  that  the  latter  was 
again  rising,  and  through  that  rising  we  are  brought 
to  the  conditions  which  distinguish  the  Coal  Era 
proper. 

Did  any  of  my  readers  ever  visit  the  celebrated 
Joggins  shore  in  Nova  Scotia?  If  not  let  them  take 
the  first  opportunity,  for  probably  no  more  inter- 
esting section,  or  one  in  which    so   marvellous  a 


story  is  unfolded,  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  beds  exposed  in  this 
section  is  nearly  15,000  feet.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
beds  were  still  in  their  original  horizontal  position, 
they  would  represent  a  pile  of  strata  the  vertical 
height  of  which  would  be  between  two  and  three 
miles.  The  upper  beds,  moreover,  would  necessarily 
cover  and  conceal  the  lower,  and  as  all  the  beds 
were  laid  down,  as  shown  by  their  character  and 
fossils,  near  the  sea  level,  the  lowest  beds  must  at 
some  time  have  been  nearly  15,000  feet  below  it. 
The  fact  that  we  can  now  see  and  study  the  whole 
series  is  the  result  of  the  fact  that  they  have  since 
been  uplifted  or  thrown  on  edge,  just  as  we  can 
see  at  once  all  the  leaves  of  a  book  if  the  latter  be 
placed  in  an  inclined  position.  The  larger  part  of 
the  rocks  are  sandstones  and  shales,  in  other  words 
hardened  sand  and  mud  beds,  and  must  have  been 
accumulated  under  water,  as  similar  beds  are 
to-day.  But  these  strata  are  lacking  in  marine 
fossils,  and  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  sea.  They  are  rather  swampy  or 
estuarine  deposits  and  the  material  composing  them 
must  have  been  mainly  or  wholly  due  to  the  action 
of  considerable  rivers  bringing  down  sand  and  mud 
from  the  interior  and  subject  to  periodical 
inundations.  The  only  existing  river  competent  to 
produce  such  results  is  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as 
similar  strata  are  upon  every  side  of  the  Gulf  as 
well  as  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  these  swamps  must  have  spread  over  the 
entire  area  now  occupied  by  the  Gulf. 

But  the  most  interesting  features  afforded  by  the 
section  remain  to  be  described.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  coal  seams  which  here  and  there  lie 
between  the  other  rocks,  and  of  which  in  the  entire 
section  not  less  than  seventy-six  have  been  observed, 
many,  it  is  true,  of  inconsiderable  thickness,  but 
in  several  instances  large  enough  to  be  economically 
worked.  What  do  these  coal  seams  mean?  Well, 
coal,  as  shown  alike  by  its  chemical  constitution,  by 
its  microscopic  characters  and  by  its  associations, 
is  undoubtedly  of  vegetable  origin,  representing 
accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  produced  some- 
what after  the  same  manner  as  these  of  modern 
peat.  But  while  peat  is  made  up  mostly  of  mosses 
and  is  a  product  of  cold  latitudes,  coal  was  made 
up  largely  from  higher  plants,  such  as  ferns,  club- 
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mosses,  equiseta,  etc.,  together  with  conifers,  and 
flourished  under  conditions  which  must  have  been 
semi-tropical.  The  remains  of  these  plants  are 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  rocks  accompanying 
the   coal    seams    and   often    beautifully   preserved. 


Forms  of  Carboniferous  Vegetation. 


They  may  readily  be  collected  at  any  coal  mine,  as 
in  New  Brunswick  at  Minto  and  elsewhere  around 
Grand  Lake,  at  Coal  Creek  in  Kent  and  at  Stone- 
haven in  Gloucester,  or  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the 
Joggins,  Spring  Hill,  Pictou  or  Sydney. 

At  the  Joggins,  in  addition  to  ferns  and  rush 
like  plants  (calamites)  one  can  see  stumps  of  trees 
still  standing  in  their  natural  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  enclosing  beds,  and  from  one  of  these 
the  late  Sir  Wm.  Dawson  obtained  the  remains  of 
a  reptile  of  considerable  size  which  probably  took 
refuge  there  as  the  waters  spread  around  and 
eventually  engulfed  it.  In  many  respects  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Great  Dismal  swamp  in  North  Carolina  or  that  of 
certain  tropical  jungles  at  the  present  day — that  of 
great  areas  of  low  swampy  lands  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  conifers,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
luxuriant  ferns,  lycopods  and  equiseta,  and  tenanted 
by  amphibian  and  other  reptiles — areas  subject  to 
periodical  overflow  from  river  inundations  and 
gradually  subsiding  as  rock  layer  after  rock  layer 
was  deposited  and  forest  after  forest  spread  over 
them,  each  in  turn  to  be  buried  and  stored  away  to 
serve  the  future  uses  of  the  human  race.  In  the 
Joggins  section,  as  has  been  stated,  not  less  than 
seventy-six  of  these  old  forests  are  represented,  one 
above  another,  and  as  each  must  have  taken  a  con- 
siderable time  for  its  growth  and  burial,   (one  foot 


of  coal  representing  from  six  to  seven  feet  of 
vegetable  matter,  and  some  coal  seams  in  Cape 
Breton  being  thirty  feet  or  more  in  thickness)  a 
very  simple  calculation  will  indicate  how  vast  was 
the  period  during  which  these  processes  went  on. 

The  rocks  of  the  carboniferous  or  coal  era  cover 
a  large  area  in  New  Brunswick  including  most  of 
the  central  counties  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  southern  ones,  but  the  formation  is  thin  and 
the  coal  seams  inconsiderable,  the  largest,  that  of 
the  Grand  Lake  area,  attaining  a  thickness  of  less 
than  three  feet.  In  Nova  Scotia,  with  a  much  less 
superficial  area,  they  have  an  enormous  thickness 
and  include  coal  seams  of  great  importance.  The 
beds  of  the  first  named  Province,  except  along  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  are  nearly  flat,  while  those  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  inclined  and  thrown  into  basin  like  form. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  New  Brunswick  is  a  part  of 
the  mainland  of  the  continent  and  therefore  com- 
paratively stable,  while  Nova  Scotia  is  insular,  is 
nearer  to  the  Atlantic,  and  felt  therefore  more  the 
pressure  coming  from  the  latter.  This  pressure  and 
its  results  were  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  earth 
movements  which  in  the  United  States  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  great  Appalachian  mountain 
system,  stretching  from  New  York  to  Alabama,  and 
which  has  been  styled  the  Appalachian  Revolution. 
The  events  which  followed  the  latter  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  later  chapters  of  this  series. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state  here  that  while  the  Coal 
era  was  in  general  one  of  quiescence,  marked  only 
by  such  changes  as  would  require  centuries  to  make 
them  evident,  its  earlier  portion  is  remarkable  for 
the  indications  of  volcanic  activity  which  then 
prevailed.  Volcanic  eruptions  were  frequent  and 
have  left  their  mark  in  the  present  configuration  of 
the  country.  Bald  Mountain,  so  called,  near  Fred- 
ericton,  and  McLeod's  Hill  on  the  Royal  Road  are 
nothing  but  the  remains  of  old  volcanic  pipes ; 
Bald  Mountain  and  Cranberry  Hill,  around  the  base 
of  which  run  the  tracks  of  the  C.  P.  R.  just  west 
of  Harvey  Station,  are  of  similar  origin;  old 
volcanic  lavas  cover  considerable  areas  in  Hamp- 
stead  and  at  the  forks  of  the  Newcastle  River  in 
Queens,  and  at  other  localities  as  well.  Strange, 
is  it  not,  to  think  that  volcanic  fires  once  raged  over 
many  parts  of  this  quiet  New  Brunswick  of  ours. 
Yet  the  evidence  is  indisputable  and  only  goes  to 
show  how  many  and  how  strange  are  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  mark  its  early  history. 
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Correct  English  in  the  Lower  Grades. — III. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

In  the  last  article  it  was  shown  how  children  can 
be  taught  to  reproduce  short  stories,  with  the  help 
of  questions.  This  help  should  gradually  be  with- 
drawn. Little  by  little,  less  important  questions 
may  be  omitted,  until  only  two  or  three  leading 
ones  are  given.  Then  questions  may  be  abandoned 
altogether,  and  a  short  analysis  of  the  story 
substituted. 

For  instance,  suppose  the  story  is  the  well-known 
.one  of  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes.  After  it  has 
been  told,  the  children  should  tell  it  orally  in  their 
own  words,  one  taking  up  the  story  at  the  point 
where  another  leaves  off.  Then  some  such  outline 
as  this  should  be  put  on  the  board : — 

King  Alfred  fights  to  defend  his  county — he  loses  a 
battle,  escapes  and  wanders  about,  hiding  from  his  enemies. 

He  comes  to  a  farm  house — the  farmer  receives  him 
kindly  and  lets  him  stay.  The  people  at  the  farm  do  not 
know  who  he  is. 

One  day  the  farmer's  wife  is  baking  cakes.  She  asks 
King  Alfred  to  watch  them.  The  King  is  thinking  how  to 
save  his  country,    ilc  forgets  about  the  cakes.    They  burn. 

The  farmer's  wife  comes  back  and  scolds  him.  The 
king's  soldiers  come  to  look  for  him.  The  farmer's  wife 
finds  that  it  is  the  king  whom  she  has  scolded  and  fright- 
ened. The  king  is  kind  to  her  and  laughs  about  the  scold- 
ing. 

Each  group  of  notes  should  have  a  separate 
paragraph.  Show  that  we  make  a  new  paragraph 
when  we  begin  to  tell  about  something  new. 
Insist  upon  each  paragraph  being  properly  indent- 
ed. This  will  not  be  a  stumbling  block  if  children 
have  been  used  to  indenting  their  disconnected 
sentences. 

The  outlines  should  gradually  get  more  and  more 
scanty,  as  the  questions  did,  until  finally  only  a  few 
words  are  given  for  each  paragraph.  The  analysis 
will  then  read  something  like  this: — 

King  Alfred — his  wars  and  wanderings. 

The  farmhouse. 

The  burnt  cakes. 

The  scolding. 

The  surprise — the  king's  kindness. 

This  sort  of  work,  increasing  difficulty  and 
variety,  may  now  go  on  throughout  the  school 
course,  until  it  culminates  in  the  historical  essay 
written  from  lecture  notes,  of  the  High  School. 

After  the  early  stages,  it  should  be  connected, 
where  possible,  with  other  work — history,  geo- 
graphy and  literature  lessons,  will  supply  stories  in 


plenty.  But  at  first,  and  until  some  facility  in 
writing  has  been  acquired,  the  giving  of  informa- 
tion should  not  be  made  an  object.  Children  will 
write  so  readily  on  a  story  that  they  like,  that  the 
chief  aim  should  be  to  secure  their  interest.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  the  right  kind  of  story  for 
the  purpose.  An  excellent  collection  is  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Handbook  of  English  Composition  Exer- 
cises," published  by  Blackie  &  Sons,  London,  at 
one  shilling.  This  book  contains  also  some  admir- 
able hints  on  teaching  composition.  Another  very 
useful  set  of  longer  stories,  all  on  one  subject,  is 
"  Favourite  Greek  Myths,"  by  L.  S.  Hyde,  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  50  cents.  Sykes'  "  English 
Composition  "  also  has  very  good  stories,  with  out- 
lines for  reproduction. 

Parallel  with  practice  in  reproduction,  should 
run  some  attempts  at  original  composition.  Begin, 
as  before,  with  short,  simple,  disconnected  senten- 
ces. From  writing  sentences  containing  given 
words,  it  is  an  easy  transition  to  a  set  of  sentences 
on  a  given  subject.  Tell  the  little  ones  to  write 
five  or  ten  sentences  on,  e.  g.  A  picnic.  A  pet 
animal.  What  I  did  yesterday.  A  snowstorm. 
The  sea-shore    What  you  find  in  the  woods. 

Some  child  will  be  pretty  sure  to  ask  if  what  they 
write  must  be  true.  This  will  be  a  real  trouble  to 
some  children,  and  it  should  not  be  made  light  of. 
Show  them  that  it  is  a  kind  of  game,  as  when 
they  play  "  house  "  or  a  game  that  begins  "  Let's 
pretend,"  and  that  if  they  are  writing  about  their 
own  doings,  they  may  tell  what  they  ivould  have 
liked  to  do  or  see,  without  fear  of  being  untruthful. 

Before  going  on  to  connected  narrative,  teach  the 
children  to  try  to  avoid  repetition.  They  will  prob- 
ably want  to  begin  all  their  sentences  in  the  same 
way.  "  Then  I  went  to  school,"  "  Then  I  came 
home,"  "  Then  I  had  my  tea,"  and  so  on.  Give  a 
short  lesson  on  this  point,  getting  them,  if  you  can, 
to  suggest  various  beginning,  and  it  will  soon  be- 
come an  ambition  to  see  in  how  many  different 
ways  they  can  open  their  sentences. 

How  much  time  and  attention  should  be  given 
to  original  composition  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  abilities  and  tastes  of  the  class,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  Some  children  will  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  and 
pour  forth  their  fancies  and  opinions  in  most 
fluent  fashion.  With  others — with  most,  I  think, 
of  our  Canadian  children — it  is  a  painful  and  sonic- 
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times  an  impossible  task  to  write  anything  "  out  of 
their  own  heads."  It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  try  to 
force  it.  We  are  not  trying  to  train  authors,  but 
to  teach  children  to  write  intelligently  and  correctly 
when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  write  at  all.  If 
they  really  have  anything  to  say,  practice  in 
expressing  other  people's  thoughts  will  help  them 
to  express  their  own. 

Therefore,  if  a  class  persistently  balks  at  writing 
original  stories  or  description,  let  them  work  on  at 
reproductions.  Originality  need  not  be  stifled. 
Those  who  have  it  should  be  encouraged  to  fill  out 
and  elaborate  the  outlines  given,  as  their  own 
powers  of  imagination  or  observation  will  allow. 
For  instance,  in  telling  the  story  of  King  Alfred 
and  the  Cakes,  one  child  may  want  to  dwell  upon 
the  dangers  the  king  had  escaped;  another,  to  tell 
what  the  cottage  was  like,  or  how  the  king  ans- 
wered the  scolding  woman.  And  if  the  stories 
that  do  have  touches  of  invention  are  read  aloud  to 
the  class,  the  slower  children  will  often  be  stimu- 
lated to  try  their  hands  at  expressing  ideas  of  their 


"  He  has  blue  eyes  and  big  feet.  He  wears  a 
brown  overcoat,  and  his  hair  is  curly,"  and  to 
arrange  their  details  in  some  sort  of  order.  But  it 
will  take  longer  to  learn  to  write  a  description  of 
a  boy,  that  would  not  do  about  as  well  for  any  one 
of  a  dozen  boys  in  the  school. 


own. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  children  take  kindly 
to  writing  original  stories,  and  busy  themselves 
eagerly  at  it,  some  help  should  still  be  given.  At 
first,  an  easy  subject  should  be  suggested  in  some 
fulness,  e.  g.  Write  about  a  girl  who  was  trying 
for  a  prize,  but  failed  because  she  had  measles ;  or, 
about  a  boy  who  wanted  to  go  to  the  circus,  and 
had  to  earn  the  money  for  his  ticket.  The  chief 
difficulty  will  probably  be  in  not  knowing  how  to 
begin.  It  might  be  well,  for  the  first  few  lessons, 
to  write,  with  suggestions  from  the  class,  two  or 
three  different  beginnings  on  the  board,  and  let 
them  use  the  one  they  like  best. 

Descriptions  may  also  be  practised ;  but  do  not 
tell  the  class  to  describe,  or  to  write  a  description 
of  a  person  or  thing.  They  wont  quite  understand. 
Tell  them  to  write  down  what  a  certain  person  or 
thing  looks  like.  Read  them  one  or  two  simple 
descriptions  of  children — there  are  some  good  ones 
in  "  Emmy  Lou  " — and  have  a  description  of  a  boy 
or  girl  in  the  room  written  on  the  board.  With 
young  children,  there  is  little  danger  of  awkward 
personalities.  The  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at  in 
writing  a  description  are : — first,  a  good  arrange- 
ment, which  is  easy ;  and  second,  distinctiveness, 
which   is  hard.     They   will   soon   learn   not  to   say 


Forestry  and   the  Schools. 

By  Charles  L.  Wood,  Truro  Manual  Training  School. 
The  question  of  forests  is  one  in  which  every 
lover  of  Canada  should  be  interested.  The  con-  ■ 
sumption  of  wood  is  greater  than  the  normal  pro- 
duction of  the  accessible  forests.  This  situation 
is  a  very  grave  one.  It  merits  the  attention  not 
only  of  foresters,  but  of  economists  and  states- 
men, and,  it  may  be  added  last  but  not  least,  the 
teachers,  whose  part  will  be  shown  further  on  in 
this  article. 

In  the  first  place,  Canada  is  a  field  for  intelligent 
forestry.  The  production  and  utilization  of  our 
forests  is  a  matter  that  demands  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  all  Canadians.  Very  few  countries 
possess  so  large  an  area  of  forests  and  forest  land 
as  Canada,  but  she  is  losing  her  beautiful  trees 
with  which  nature  has  so  lavishly  provided  her. 
The  municipalities  should  help  to  encourage  the 
farmers  to  leave  a  portion  of  their  farms  in  forests. 
If  the  farmer  does  this  he  will  not  only  do  the 
community  good,  but  he  will  help  and  better  his 
own  interest,  by  leaving  a  certain  portion  of  his 
farm  as  a  reserve  wood  lot.  Our  people  fail  to 
realize  the  elements  of  reproduction  and  growth 
that  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  forests;  that 
they  do  not  require  to  sow,  yet  there  is  a  time  to 
harvest  a  wood  crop  and  that  a  little  care  in  the 
protection  of  the  young  trees  from  destruction  by 
fire  or  otherwise  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the 
new  growth  which  should  take  the  place  of  those 
that  have  reached  maturity. 

There  is  also  another  fact  regarding  trees  in 
which  they  differ  from  agricultural  products,  and 
it  is  this :  no  rotation  of  the  forest  crop  is  necessary. 
The  same  varieties  can  be  grown  on  the  same  soil 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Forestry  is  for  several  reasons  a  subject  that 
belongs  particularly  to  the  country  at  large.  The 
reason  is,  the  far-reaching  effects  which  forests 
have  on  the  character  of  the  country,  in  modifying 
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its  climate,  and  in  regulating  the  rainfall;  both  of 
which  affect  the  community  at  large. 

A  long  period  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
or  more  is  required  for  our  forests  to  acquire  their 
greatest  commercial  value.  The  farmer  may  say, 
•'  If  I  start  a  forest  my  earthly  career  will  be  ended 
before  it  comes  to  maturity,  or  before  the  return 
for  my  labor  is  realized."  But  we  are  building  for 
a  nation;  and  we  know  that  the  life  of  a  nation 
is  not  measured  in  years  only  but  in  centuries. 

We  have  great  forest  belts  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec,  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  This  belt  is  also  the  home 
of  many  valuable  fur-bearing  animals,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  their  existence  de- 
pends on  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  which  is 
their  home. 

When  all  these  conditions  are  considered,  a 
moment's  reflection  will  reveal  what  an  important 
part  the  forest  exerts  in  the  country's  welfare. 
Permit  the  destruction  of  the  forest  covering  by 
fire  or  otherwise,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  To 
say  nothing  of  the  evil  effects  on  the  climate  and 
fertile  soil  of  these  districts,  the  severe  winter 
would  be  made  almost  intolerable  by  the  piercing 
winds,  from  which  the  forests  now  shelter  them. 
The  streams,  deprived  of  their  present  reservoirs 
which  the  forest  covering  at  their  sources  affords, 
will  then  be  torrents  in  spring,  and  dry  during  the 
summer  and  winter  months,  causing  destruction  to 
the  fish  and  to  navigation.  The  wild  animals 
would  also  disapvear.  Scientists  state  that  if  the 
forests  were  all  cleared  off  the  North  Mountain  in 
Nova  Scotia,  apples  would  not  grow  in  the  Annapo- 
lis Valley  on  account  of  the  cold  winds  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  esthetic  value  of  forests  has  an  influence  on 
life,  which  it  is  well  that  Canadians  should  not 
neglect.  The  adornment  of  the  home,  of  the  city 
street,  the  park  and  the  roadside  with  the  graceful 
forms,  the  beautiful  foliage,  and  the  grateful  shade 
of  forest  trees,  brings  to  each  a  charm  and  attrac- 
tiveness, which  cannot  but  have  an  elevating  effect 
on  the  national  life  by  awakening  the  sense  of 
beauty,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people 
more  strongly  to  their  homes  and  favourite  places 
in  their  native  land. 

The  Canadian  Forestry  Association  has  laid 
down  certain  principles  of  which  the  following  is 
a    summary:      To    advocate    stricter    measures  in 


dealing  with  our  forests  and  woodlands ;  to  awaken 
public  interest  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  their 
wholesale  destruction;  to  encourage  reforestation 
and  planting  of  trees  in  cities  and  towns  and 
villages;  and  to  disseminate  information  regard- 
ing the  great  problem  of  forestry. 

When  the  Forestry  Association  was  first  started 
it  was  composed  of  but  a  few  far-seeing  citizens  of 
the  Dominion.  Now  a  large  number  of  progressive 
people  have  identified  themselves  with  this  useful 
Association. 

The  people  used  to  think  that  our  forests  were 
inexhaustible,  and  that  Forestry  was  a  "  fad."  If 
any  interest  was  taken  it  was  soon  lulled  by  the 
absence  of  that  pressure  of  necessity  which  is 
the  greatest  incentive  to  action.  "  The  future  may 
be  allowed  to  look  after  itself." 

(To  be  concluded  in  June.) 


The  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  report  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent 
of  schools  for  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1909  is  more  than  usually  interesting.  It  is 
a  volume  of  nearly  300  pages,  typographically 
excellent,  and  with  numerous  clear  illustrations 
showing  educational  buildings  and  classes  at  work 
in  the  technical  schools,  to  the  details  of  which  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  report  is  devoted.  The 
marked  advance  in  technical  education,  with  the 
opening  during  the  year  of  the  Technical  College 
at  Halifax,  shows  a  great  development  in  industrial 
training  which  has  been  elaborated  in  the  pages  of 
the  report  with  a  skill  and  care  that  looks  to 
greater  fulfilment  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  common  schools  these  new 
technical  schools  had  an  enrolment  for  the  year  of 
1375  as  follows:  Coal  Mining  Schools,  566; 
Engineering  Schools,  338;  Evening  Technical 
Schools,  471.  The  total  cost  to  the  provincial 
treasury  of  running  these  for  the  year  was 
$33,068.15. 

The  public  school  enrolment  was  101,680,  an 
advance  of  1575  pupils  over  the  previous  year,  and 
the  quarterly  percentage  of  average  attendance  was 
70.7,  the  highest  in  the  records  of  the  province. 
The  percentage  of  annual  registration  in  attendance 
was  60.7,  a  gain  of  2.5  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  amount  expended  for  school  purposes  during 
the  year  was  $1,229,834.32 — a  respectable  sum   for 
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a  province  whose  population  is  half  a  million.  The 
school  sections  directly  contributed  $711,428  an 
advance  of  $44,838  over  the  previous  year.  The 
cost  to  educate  each  pupil  in  average  attendance 
was  $19.42.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
pupils  in  mechanic  and  domestic  science  especially 
in  the  latter.  The  male  teachers  numbered  352,  an 
increase  of  two.  Female  teachers  were  2342  in 
number,  an  increase  of  thirty-three.  Teachers' 
salaries  show  a  slight  increase  except  in  the  case  of 
third  class  male  teachers.  The  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  2,694,  of  whom  1,037  were  normal 
trained,  too  few  in  a  province  possessed  of  such 
advantages  for  securing  an  excellent  normal  school 
training.  Teachers'  annuities  increased  from 
$5,925  to  $6,345.  The  number  of  schools  in 
operation  was  2,577,  being  61  in  advance  of  the 
previous  year.  The  number  of  sections  without 
schools,  104,  shows  a  steady  decrease  compared 
with  preceding  years. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  this  progressive 
report  that  call  for  attention. 


it  up  until  the  second  grade;  and  it  was  decided  to 
let  some  few  city  schools  try  the  experiment  for  a 
year.  A  resolution  to  cancel  written  examinations 
in  history,  drawing  and  geography  failed  to  carry. 
A  resolution  that  teachers  should  have  reduced 
travelling  rates  during  summer  holidays  was  hailed 
with  unanimous  approval. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  young  provinces  of  the 
West  are  profiting  educationally  as  well  as  industri- 
ally from  the  modified  methods  of  the  older 
provinces  and  other  countries. 

F.  A.  Hourihan. 

Monarch,  Alta,  April  1st,  19 10. 


Alberta   Educational   Association. 

On  March  29,  30  and  31,  the  three  days  follow- 
ing the  Easter  holidays,  was  held  in  Calgary  the 
first  provincial  educational  association  in  the 
province  of  Alberta.  Teachers  >and  school  officers 
of  the  province  showed  a  marked  and  enthusiastic 
interest  in  educational  matters,  and  nearly  three 
hundred  registered.  There  were  assembled  teachers 
from  every  province  of  the  Dominion,  many  states 
of  the  Union  and  different  countries  of  Europe, 
representing  the  world-gathered  population  of  the 
prairie  schools. 

Able  and  instructive  addresses  were  given : 
What  Teachers  Should  Read,  by  Professor  Broadus 
of  Edmonton  University ;  Ideals  of  a  Teacher,  by 
Dr.  McDiarmid,  Principal  of  the  Baptist  College  at 
Brandon;  The  Place  of  Nature  Study  and  Agri- 
culture in  School  Work,  by  Mr.  Carr,  with  other 
notable  addresses. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed,  to  be  presented 
to  the  Education  Department,  was  one  to  introduce 
manual  training  and  domestic  science  into  public 
schools ;  and  one  favoring  compulsory  education. 
Some  teachers  stated  their  experience  that  greater 
progress  was  made  in  number  work  by  not  taking 
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An  Interesting  School. 

Up  in  the  corner  of  the  State  of  Maine,  which 
some  people  think  should  have  been  included  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  is  a  State  normal  school, 
known  as  the  Madawaska  Training  School.  Its 
pupils  are  largely  Acadians,  the  whole  district  there 
having  been  settled  by  these  people  after  the 
expulsion.  The  course  is  rather  long,  as  the  pupils 
proceed  to  the  training  school  direct  from  the 
common  schools.  Four  years  are  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  academic  work,  and  one  year  to  normal 
training,  the  pupils  being  in  residence,  excluding 
vacations,  for  five  years.  This  residental  feature  is 
considered  by  the  school  authorities  of  Maine  as 
most  valuable,  and  results  in  producing  a  fine  type 
of  teacher.  The  graduates,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, return  to  French-speaking  schools,  and  take 
up  the  teaching  on  the  best  and  newest  lines, 
correct  and  fluent  English  being  a  specialty  of  the 
work  of  the  training  school. 

Three  years  ago,  the  school  authorities  decided 
to  establish  a  department  of  manual  training  in  the 
school  and  a  New  Brunswick  girl,  Miss  Ethel 
Duffy,  of  Nauwigewauk.  who  had  been  trained 
under  the  Macdonald  Fund  scheme,  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  work.  Great  success  attended  the  depart- 
ment, and  other  lines  of  handwork  were  also  taken 
up,  similar  to  those  now  carried  on  in  the  Provincial 
Normal  School  at  Fredericton  and  other  Canadian 
Normal  schools. 

Last  autumn,  the  authorities  of  the  school,  fully 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  their  manual  training 
department,  determined  to  include  household  science 
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in  the  programme  of  the  school.  Accordingly,  plans 
were  procured,  a  room  provided  and  equipped,  and 
a  teacher  engaged,  Miss  Mary  E  Sterrett,  of  Yar- 
mouth, N.  S.,  who  taught  the  subject  at  the 
Kingston,  N.  B.,  Consolidated  School,  being  the 
choice  for  the  post  of  instructor.  The  problem 
confronting  her  was  an  interesting  one,  as  the  pupils 
in  the  residence  were  boarding  themselves,  and  the 
intention  was  to  make  the  instruction  as  real  as 
possible,  and  to  have  it  bear  directly  on  the 
institutional  life  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  on  their 
home  life  later  on.  Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since 
the  department  was  opened,  and  it  has  more  than 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  instru- 
mental in  starting  it.  The  principal  of  the  school, 
Miss  Xovvlan,  said  recently,  "Household  Science  is 
doing  more  even  than  I  thought  it  would.  The  girls 
are  delighted,  and  are  practising  what  they  learn 
here  at  their  homes  in  many  cases." 

The  following  naive  but  charming  little  compo- 
sition, written  by  a  pupil  who  was  unable  to  speak 
any  English  a  year  ago,  speaks  for  itself: 

Composition  Ahout  Domestic  Science. 

I  like  very  much  to  go  in  Domestic  Science.  The  first 
class  is  going  on  Monday,  the  second  class  is  going  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  first  division  of  the  third  class  are  going 
on  Wednesday,  and  the  second  division  of  the  third  are 
going  on  Thursday,  and  we  arc  going  on  Friday.  Last 
week  we  made  fish  halls,  and  it  was  very  good.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  tomorrow.  Wc 
are  fifteen  girls  in  our  class.  Our  room  is  very  nice  and 
Wc  have  a  desk  for  two  girls.  VV'e  are  always  cooking 
two  together.  When  wc  are  ready  to  cook  the  teacher 
makes  what  we  are  going  to  do,  and  we  listen  very  care- 
fully, and  when  she  is  done  we  make  just  the  same  as  she 
did.  When  the  food  is  cooked  we  divide  it  and  we  bring  it 
down  stairs  for  our  dinner.  Then  each  girl  has  her  work 
and  we  make  the  room  look  very  nice  and  clean.  Then 
wc  copy  the  lesson  on  the  board  and  we  go  to  our  dinner. 


Perhaps  no  word  of  six  letters  concentrates  so 
much  human  satisfaction  as  the  word  "garden." 
Not  accidentally,  indeed,  did  the  inspired  writer 
make  I'aradise  a  garden;  and  still  to-day,  where 
man  has  found  all  the  rest  of  the  world  vanity,  he 
retires  into  his  garden.  The  word  "heaven"  is 
hardly  more  universally  expressive  of  human 
happiness  than  the  word  "garden." — Richard  Le 
Callienne. 

Children  can  riot  be  forced  to  like  school.  They 
like  it  only  when  it  is  worth  liking  and  when  they 
like  it  they  learn. — L.  H.  Bailey. 


Memory  Gems. 

Sweet  is  the  brook's  soft  purling, 

"Peace  is  its  whispered  word, 
"Joy"  is  the  message  repeated 

From  the  throat  of  each  caroling  bird. 
"Hope,"   say  the  orchards  whose  blossoms 

Promise  the  harvest's  cheer, 
Look,  listen,  dear  heart,  and  be  happy 

In  May-time,  dawn  of  the  year. 

As  step  by  step  the  hill  we  mount ; 
As  one  by  one  we  learn  to  count ; 
So  word  by  word  we  learn  to  spell, 
And  line  by  line  to  read  quite  well. 

The  violets  are  opening  their  bright  blue  eyes, 
We  are  smiling  up  at  the  sunny  skies; 
We  nod  and  we  dance  for  the  children  gay, 
We  are  certainly  glad  we  woke  today. 

Waste  not,  want  not,  be  your  motto, 

Little  things  bring  weal  or  woe; 
Save  the  odds  and  ends,  my  children, 

Some  one  wants  them,  If  not  you. 

— Mrs.  E.  P.  Miller. 

Be  useful  where  thou  livest  that  they  may 
Both  want  and  wish  thy  pleasing  presence  still; 
Find  out  men's  wants  and  will, 
And  meet  them  there.     All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  the  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 

— George  Herbert. 

Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  happy, 
Makes  us  both  active  and   strong; 

Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better 
When  we  have  labored  so  long. 


He  who  is  honest  is  noble, 
Whatever  his  fortune  or  birth. 


—P.  Cary. 


Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 

The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way. 

No  sight  can   I   remember, 
Half  so  precious,  half  so  tender, 
As  the  apple  blossoms  render 
In   the   spring  1 

— William   Wesley  Martin. 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness, 
You  will  meet  them  all  the  while; 

If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 
To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile. 

—Alice  Cary. 

Why  does  all  the  whole  big  world 

Smell   like   a   fresh  bouquet 
Pieked   from  one  of  God's  flower-beds? 

Oh,   I   know!   It's  May. 

— R.  M.  Aid  en. 
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When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 
Like  diamonds  all  the  raindrops  glisten, 

Fresh  violets  open  every  day, 
To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen. 

And  then  the  gentle  showers  come  down, 
Showers  come  down,  showers  come  down. 
And  then  the  gentle  showers  come  down, 
So  early  in  the  morning. 

Lovely   spring-time  now   is  here, 
Dance  and  sing,  dance  and  sing; 

Happiest  time  of  all  the  year 
Is  the  lovely  spring. 

I'm  Dandelion ;  my  yellow  head 
Is  found  on  hillsides  bright; 
And  there  I  stand  'till  golden  hair 
Has  turned  to  snowy  white. 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 

'Tis  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  north, 

The  skilful  fisher  goes  not  forth ; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  south, 

It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fishes  mouth; 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  west, 

Then  'tis  at  the  very  best. 


Our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  High  and  Mighty 
Prince  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Sea, 
King,  Emperor  of  India,  died  suddenly  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  at  midnight  on  the  sixth  of  this  month, 
after  a  brief  reign  of  a  little  more  than  nine  years. 
He  had  been  seriously  ill  for  two  or  three  days,  but 
this  was  not  generally  known  until  the  day  before 
his  death.  He  was  born  on  the  ninth  of  November, 
1841 ;  and  was  therefore  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  The  late  King  was  remarkable  for  his 
tact  and  personal  influence  in  affairs  of  state,  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  his  death  at  this  critical 
time  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Empire,  as  in  him  we 
have  lost  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  king.  The  burial 
will  take  place  at  Windsor  on  the  20th  inst. 
His  son  and  successor,  who  will  probably  be  known 
as  King  George  the  Fifth,  was  born  on  the  third 
of  June,  1865 ;  and  has  been  educated  for  his  high 
office  since  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  in  1892, 
made  him  the  heir  presumptive  t6  the  throne. 
Long  may  he  reign. 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  his  late  Majesty 
King  Edward  was  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  South  Africa,  who  was  about  to  leave 
for  Cape  Town.  The  new  Federation  of  South 
Africa  will  come  into  existence  on  the  last  day  of 
this  month,  the  thirty-first  of  May;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed that  all  the  schools  in  Canada  shall  mark  the 
occasion  by  some  observance  of  the  day. 


Reproduction  Stories. 

A  little  bug  was  trying  to  find  its  way  home.  A 
big  giant  of  a  boy  kept  moving  the  rubbish  with  a 
stick,  just  to  see  the  bug  get  lost. 


"  To-morrow  will  do,"  said  Paul,  when  his 
mother  asked  him  to  fill  the  woodbox.  The  next 
day  it  rained  and  the  wood  was  too  wet  to  burn. 


"  I  will  never  leave  you,"  said  the  stamp  to  the 
letter.  And  it  did  not  until  the  letter  dropped  into 
the  water.  Then  the  stamp  floated  off  and  said 
never  a  word. 


Poor  Amy  cried,  because  she  was  too  sick  to  go 
to  school.  In  the  afternoon  a  little  friend  came  to 
see  her  and  said  the  teacher  had  asked  about  her. 
Then  Amy  felt  better. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  king  was  very  ill.  The  doctor 
said  nothing  could  save  his  life  but  wearing  the 
shirt  of  the  happiest  man  in  the  kingdom.  But  the 
happiest  man  in  the  kingdom  had  no  shirt! 


Florence  lives  in  a  large  stone  house  and  her 
father  keeps  an  automobile.  Lily  lives  in  a  small 
cottage  and  her  father  does  not  keep  an  automobile. 
Lily  is  just  as  happy  as  Florence,  for  her  mother 
lets  her  have  a  garden  bed. 


Daniel's  rabbits  like  clover  and  his  dog  likes 
meat.  One  day  he  thought  he  would  teach  them 
new  ways.  He  gave  the  clover  to  the  dog  and  the 
meat  to  the  rabbits.  Neither  the  dog  nor  the 
rabbits  would  eat  what  he  gave  them,  even  when 
they  were  hungry.  Animals  do  not  like  to  learn 
new  wavs. 


A  dragon-fly  once  flew  into  a  schoolroom  by 
mistake.  The  foolish  children  cried  and  tried  to 
hide  under  the  desks.  The  poor  dragon-fly  was  as 
much  frightened  as  they  were.  Soon  it  found  its 
way  out  of  the  window  again,  and  was  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  fields. 


A  baby  woodpecker  saw  his  mother  pecking  at 
the  bark  of  the  tree  and  getting  nice  fat  grubs  out 
of  it.  "  I  can  do  that,"  said  he,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  strong  enough  to  struggle  up  on  the  edge  of  the 
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nest,  he  tried  it.  But  he  found  a  piece  of  bark 
instead  of  a  grub,  and  it  stuck  in  his  throat  and 
choked  him. 


Dean  Swift  was  a  man  who  wrote  books.  He 
wrote  a  story  about  some  very  little  people.  He 
gave  them  an  island  to  live  on.  He  called  the 
island  Liliput  and  the  little  people  Liliputians. 

One  rainy  day  Frances  played  she  was  Dean 
Swift.  She  made  an  island  on  her  sand  board. 
Then  she  made  some  Liliputians  with  soaked  peas 
and  wires. 

— Teachers'  Magazine. 


What  does  little  birdie  say, 

In  her  nest  at  peep  of  day? 

"  Let  me  fly,"  says  little  birdie ; 

"  Mother,  let  me  fly  away." 

"  Birdie,  rest  a  little  longer, 

Till  the  little  wings  are  stronger." 

So  she  rests  a  little  longer, 

Then  she  flies  away. 

What  does  little  baby  say, 
In  her  bed  at  peep  of  day  ? 
Baby  says,  like  little  birdie, 
"  Let  me  rise  and  fly  away." 
"  Baby,  sleep  a  little  longer, 
Till  the  little  limbs  are  stronger." 
If  she  sleeps  a  little  longer, 
Baby,  too,  shall  fly  away. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 


Teacher — "  Give  a  sentence  using  the  three 
•simple  tenses." 

Tom — "  Don't  think  of  the  future  until  the 
present  is  past." 


A  teacher  writes  to  say  how  much  her  scholars 
enjoy  these  Reproduction  Stories.  She  sends 
several  written  by  her  fourth  class,  which  are  very 
good,  especially  the  one  given  below  : 

How  the  Bulrushes  Saved  Rose. 

One  day  in  summer   Mr.   Rock  told  his  little  daughter 

Rose  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  down  the  river  the 

next  day  in  the  boat  and  he  would  likely  be  all  day,  he  said 

as  he  had  to  see  a  man  about  getting  him  to  work  for  him. 

Rose  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rock  and 
much  thought  of  by  them  both. 


She  was  very  happy  all  that  day,  because  if  there  was 
anything  sh'.-  enjoy"  d  4*  was  to  go  anywhere  with  her 
father 

The  next  morning  very  early  Rose  got  oat  of  her  little 
bed,  dressed  very  quickly  and  ran  down  stairs.  She  went 
into  the  kitchen,  but  nobody  was  up,  not  even  the  servant, 
who  got  up  -very  early.  "It  must  be  very  early,"  said  Rose 
to  herself.  ''1  think  I  will  take  our  luncheon  out  of  the 
pantry  ai;d  go  down  to  the  boat,  and  when  Papa  comes 
down   I   will    sprise   him." 

Then  she  went  into  the  pantry  and  brought  out  the  little 

.  lunch  basket.     Mrs.  Rock  had  packed  it  the  day  before,  as 

Rose  and  her  father  intended  to  go  early.    After  putting 

on  1).  r  tun  bonnet  Rose  ran  lightly  down  to  the  river  side, 

where  the  boat  was  tied. 

She  got  carefully  into  the  boat  and  set  the  lunch  basket 
under  the  seat  in  the  stern.  Then  she  thought  she  would 
lie  down,  and  was  soon  asleep.  The  boat  swung  round 
and  round  the  little  pole  which  held  it,  and  after  a  while 
the  rope  gave  way  and  the  boat  floated  idly  down  the 
river.  After  a  while  Rose  woke  up  with  a  start  and  saw 
that  the  boat  was  now  rapidly  going  down  the  river. 

Rose  was  only  seven  years  of  age  and  so  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Soon  she  saw  a  big  group  of  bulrushes  and 
the  boat  steered  into  them.  Then  the  boat  stopped  in  the 
bulrushes.  She  was  there  quite  a  while,  but  she  soon  saw 
her  father  coming  around  the  bend  of  the  river  in  another 
boat.     She  was  taken  into  it  and  rowed  safely  home. 

Gladvs  Parker  (Age  n). 


How  many  seconds  in  a  minute? 
Sixty,  and  no  more  in  it. 

How  many  minutes  in  an  hour? 
Sixty  for  sun  and  shower. 

How  many  hours  in  a  day? 
Twenty-four  for  work  and  play. 

How  many  days  in  a  week? 
Seven  both  to  hear  and  speak. 

How  many  weeks  in  a  month? 
Four,  as  the  swift  moon  runn'th. 

How  many  months  in  a  year? 
Twelve,  the  almanac  makes  clear. 

How  many  years  in  an  age  ? 
One  hundred,  says  the  sage. 


How  many  ages  in  time? 
No  one  knows  the  rhyme. 


-Christina  Rosetti. 


The  most  valuable  result  of  education  is  the 
ability  to  make  yourself  do  the  thing  you  ought  to 
do,  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  whether  you  like  to 
do  it  or  not. — Huxley. 
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An  Adopted  Mother. 

Arthur  Allen  was  a  very  tender-hearted  little  boy, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  came  into 
the  kitchen  one  morning  carrying  in  his  arms  a  big 
brown  hen  which  had  been  run  over  by  a  hay  wagon 
and  killed. 

"What  will  become  of  Brownie's  little  chickens, 
mamma?"  he  asked.  "They  are  out  under  a 
currant  bush,  all  'peeping'  for  their  mother." 

Mrs.  Allen  went  out  into  the  garden  with  Arthur 
to  look  at  the  poor  little  chickens.  There  were  thir- 
teen of  the  yellow,  fluffy  little  things,  and  they  were 
only  three  days  old. 

"They  mustn't  die,"  said  Arthur.  "I'll  take  care 
of  them  myself." 

He  brought  a  basket  and  put  all  the  little  chickens 
into  it ;  then  he  carried  them  off  to  an  empty  oat-bin 
in  the  barn  where  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
them  to  run  about. 

The  next  morning  when  Mrs.  Allen  went  out  to 
the  barn  to  tell  Arthur  to  hunt  for  some  eggs,  she 
stopped  at  the  oat-bin  to  look  at  the  motherless 
little  chickens.  There  in  one  corner  of  the  bin  hung 
the  big  feather  duster,  and  gathered  under  it  were 
all  the  little  chickens! 

"I  thought  the  duster  could  be  a  mother  to  them, 
mamma,"  said  Arthur. 

So  Mrs.  Allen  let  the  duster  hang  in  the  bin, 
and  the  thirteen  little  chickens  gathered  under  it 
until  they  were  old  enough  to  roost  on  a  bar. — 
Youth's  Companion. 


Cmpire  5©ap. 

2Co  all  the  lopal  hearts  trljo  long 

3To  keep  our  English  Cmpire  whole ! 
Wo  all  our  noble  Sons!,  the  strong 

i9eto  Cnglanb  of  the  Southern  $ole ! 
2Co  Cnglanb  unber  Jnbian  Skies, 

Co  those  bark  millions  of  her  realm ! 
(Eo  Canaba  urijom  toe  lobe  anb  prur. 

OTfjateber  Statesman  fjolb  the  helm. 
J^anbs  all  rounb! 

<!£ob  the  traitor's  hope  confounb! 
®o  this  great  name  of  €nglanb  brink,  mp  frienbs 

Stub  all  her  glorious  Cmptre  rounb  anb  rounb. 

— Tennyson. 


The  Spelling  Lesson. 

The  ability  to  spell  and  pronounce  correctly  the 
following  words  is  worth  the  time  necessary  to- 
acquire  it.  Consult  the  dictionary  for  pronuncia- 
tion. 

I,  jugular;  2,  leisure;  3,  divan;  4,  ghoul; 
5,  troche;  6,  robust;  7,  brooch;  8,  albumen; 
9,  Doric;  10,  vitriol;  11,  bade;  12,  dolorous; 
13,  contumely;  14,  exactly;  15,  isolate;  16,  brogan; 
17,  clique;  18,  obesity;  19,  apparatus;  20,  com- 
plaisance ;  21,  coadjutor ;  22,  lamentable ;  23,  mirage ; 
24,  hymeneal;  25,  debris;  26,  horizon;  27,  labora- 
tory; 28,  finance;  29,  suffice;  30,  romance;  31, 
museum;  32,  Calliope;  33,  filial;  34,  patron; 
35,  consummate ;  36,  Indian ;  37,  vagary ;  38,  dia- 
mond;  39,  protege;  40,  ribald;  41,  squalor;  42, 
almond;  43,  falcon;  44,  enervate;  45,  sleek;  46, 
placard ;  47,  hearth ;  48,  cadaver ;  49,  stratum ; 
50,  status;  51,  nasal;  52,  comely;  53,  depot;  54, 
sinecure ;  55,  duress ;  56,  cleanly ;  57,  garrulity ; 
58,  granary;  59,  heinous;  60,  homage;  61,  jocund; 
62,  visor ;  63,  dromedary ;  64,  finale ;  65,  extant ; 
66,  harassed;  67,  plebeian;  68,  grimace;  69,  saga- 
cious; 70,  subtle;  71,  courier;  72,  crochet;  73, 
Danish ;  74,  cornet ;  75,  coupon ;  76,  elite ;  77, 
epaulet;  78,  alias;  79,  vehement;  80,  exemplary; 
81,  cabal;  82,  juvenile;  83,  pumpkin;  84,  heroism; 
85,  oleomargarine;  86,  courteous;  87,  charivari; 
88,  acoustics;  89,  crinoline;  90,  apricot;  91,  aspi- 
rant; 92.  banana;  93,  bellows;  94,  truths;  95, 
illustrated  ;  96,  illustration  ;  97,  integral ;  98,  halibut ; 
99,  spinach;  100,  maritime. — Inspiration. 


To   Make  a  Paper  Bird. 

Take  a  four  or  six  inch  square  of  colored  paper. 
Fold  the  diagonal,  making  a  triangle.  Fold  each 
of  the  angles  at  the  apex  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  crease  which  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle. 

These  two  little  triangles  form  the  wings  of  the 
bird.  Spread  open  the  wings,  and  throw  the  paper 
"bird"  out  into  the  air.  It  balances  well,  and  will 
shoot  out  in  straight  lines.  The  children  enjoy 
making  and  flying  these  birds  after  a  difficult  read- 
ing or  writing  lesson.  It  is  a  pretty  little  recreation, 
aiid  with  the  transforming  imagination  of  children 
the  bits  of  colored  paper  will  resemble  birds.— 
Primary  Education. 
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Bird  Protection  League. 

The  birds  are  being  so  rapidly  and  surely  exter- 
minated— and  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  replace 
them — that  it  has  become  imperative  that  this  sum- 
mer every  individual,  whether  child  or  adult,  put 
forth  an  effort  in  their  behalf. 

The  children  must  put  away  the  air  guns  or  at 
least  turn  them  away  from  the  birds.  We  want 
every  child  to  watch  his  or  her  pet  cat  and  keep 
it  shut  in  at  night  when  the  young  birds  are  nesting. 
There  is  so  much  destruction  of  birds  by  cats  that 
the  children  can  do  in  this  way  unmeasured  good 
by  keeping  kitty  away  from  the  nests,  the  bird 
haunts  and  the  young  birds.  Will  the  teachers 
speak  of  this  and  form  a  league  among  the  pupils 
asking  them  to  report  in  the  fall? — Popular 
Educator. 


Ten  Fallacies  of  Teachers. 

i.  That  mind  always  develops  by  regular  steps. 

2.  That  intellect  is  everything. 

3.  That  children  should  be  perfect  in  one  study 
before  taking  up  another. 

4.  That  dull  boys  are  hopeless  cases. 

5.  That  "pin-drop  order"  is  the  best. 

6.  That  progress  is  estimated  by  pages. 

7.  That  talk  is  teaching. 

8.  That  there  is  no  time  for  work  outside  of  the 
text-book. 

9.  That  the  same  kind  of  treatment  is  suited  to 
all  children. 

10.  That  the  teacher's  work  is  to  hear  recitations 
all  the  time.— Exchange. 


Superintendent  Emerson  of  Buffalo  says  that  the 
school  session  must  be  lengthened  one  hour,  one- 
half  of  that  time  to  be  given  to  reading  and  the 
other  half  to  silent  work.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
little  work  is  done  out  of  school  this  extension  of 
school  hours  seems  reasonable.  Another  speaker 
at  the  Syracuse  meeting  said  that  an  eight-hour 
programme  is  being  crowded  into  a  five  hour  day. 
Evidently  the  day  will  have  to  be  lengthened  or 
the  programme  shortened,  or  both.  The  pressure 
from  without  and  the  necessities  within  will  force 
some  kind  of  a  readjustment  of  school  work  in  the 
near  future. — Exchange. 


Weather  Song. 

(Tune:  "This  is  the  Way  We  Wash  Our  Clothes.") 
This  is  the  way  the  wind  does  blow,  (1) 

The  wind  does  blow. 

The  wind  does  blow, 
This  is  the  way  the  wind  does  blow 
All  on  a  stormy  morning. 

This  is  the  way  the  lightnings  flash  (2),  etc. 

This  is  the  way  the  thunder  roars  (3),  etc. 

This  is  the  way  the  rain  comes  (4)  down,  etc. 

This  is  the  way  the  snow  comes  (5)  down,  etc. 

This  is  the  way  the  sun  shines  (6)  out, 

The  sun  shines  out, 

The  sun  shines  out. 
This  is  the  way  the  sun  shines  out 
When  all  the  storm  is  over. 

(1)  Children   wave  arms   and   sway   like   trees   in  the 
wind. 

(2)  Clap  hands  once. 

(3)  Roll  clenched  hands  on  desk. 

(4)  Imitate  rain  with  fingers  on  desk. 

(5)  Fingers  over  heads,  imitate   snow-flakes. 

(6)  Make  circle  with  arms  over  heads. 

— Selected. 

The  Laughing  Brook. 

Why  do  you  laugh,  little  brook,  little  brook, 

And  why  so  dimpled  and  gay? 
What  did  you  hear  as  you  came  through  the  wood, 

And  what  did  you  see  on  the  way? 

"Such  fun  as  I've  had!     I  saw  in  the  wood 

The  violets  opening  their  eyes, 
The  little  ferns  straightening  out  their  curls, 

And  Jack-in-the-pulpit  rise. 

"The  sunbeams,  in  passing,  threw  me  a  kiss; 
The  breezes  whispered  to  me; 
And  the  tiny  pebbles  tickled  me  so 
I  couldn't  help  laughing,  you  see." 

— Teachers'  Magazine. 

My  Neighbor. ) 

I  have  a  new  neighbor  just  over  the  way, 

She  was  moving  in  on  the  first  of  May. 

When  she  took  in  her  household  goods  I  saw 

They  were  nothing  but  rubbish  and  sticks  and  straw ; 

But  when  I  made  her  a  call  just  now 

I  found  she  had  furnished  her  house  somehow 

All  trim  and  tidy  and  nice  and  neat, 

The  prettiest  cottage  in  all  the  street. 

Of  thistledown  silk  was  her  carpet  fine, 

A  thousand  times  better  and  softer  than  mine ; 

Her  curtains,  to  shut  out  the  heat  and  light, 

Were  woven  of  blossoms  pink  and  white ; 

And  the  dainty  roof  of  her  tiny  home 

Was  a  broad  green  leaf  like  an  emerald  dome. 

'Tis  the  cosiest  nook  that  you  ever  did  see, 

Mother  Yellowbird's  house  in  the  apple  tree. 

— Youth's  Companion. 
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Clean  School  Rooms. 

There  are  few  sights  more  pleasant  than  clean 
and  attractive  school  rooms  where,  as  one  opens 
the  door,  there  is  presented  to  his  gaze— and  to  his 
nostrils  be  it  added — the  evidence  of  a  wholesome 
and  happy  little  community.  The  teacher  is  neatly 
and  simply  dressed,  the  scholars  are  doing  their 
work  contentedly  amid  pure  surroundings,  the  walls 
free  from  dust,  decorated  with  a  few  good  maps 
and  pictures,  and  there  is  a  clean,  well  swept  floor. 

There  are  many  schools  of  this  sort  in  our  ckies, 
towns  and  villages  and  throughout  the  country,  and 
their  number  is  rapidly  increasing.  Indeed  it  has 
been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  meet  more 
of  these  than  the  other  sort.  But  it  has  been 
brought  to  his  notice  that  there  are  schoolrooms 
vile  with  the  accumulated  dust  of  weeks  and 
months,  altogether  untidy  in  appearance  and  where 
it  is  dangerous  for  children  to  spend  five  or  six 
hours  a  day.  Who  can  do  good  work  in  such  a 
place  and  keep  the  brain  clear  and  the  body 
healthy,  where  the  windows  are  not  open  from 
morning  till  night,  where  dust  adds  to  the  nuisance 
of  a  vile  atmosphere,  where  the  water  pail  stands 
open  to  catch  its  share  of  germ-laden  dust?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  teachers  and  scholars  are  affected 
with  languor  and  headaches  in  a  place  like  that? 

The  writer  had  long  noticed  that  the  scholars  of 
a  certain  city  school  had  the  appearance  of  rosy 
health,  walked  or  ran  with  that  buoyant  step  that 
betokened  an  excellent  physical  condition,  and  were 
evidently  enjoying  their  school  life.  He  visited  the 
rooms  to  find  them  nearly  correct  in  their  cleanli- 
ness, and  with  an  entire  absence  of  that  sickening 
'•'  schoolroom  smell  "  which  has  sapped  the  health 
and  ambition  of  many  a  teacher  and  scholar. 
Curious  to  know  more  he  visited  the  rooms  when 
the  janitor  alone  had  possession.  He  found  him 
quietly  at  work,  not  amid  clouds  of  dust  that  the 
average  janitor  thinks  he  must  raise  to  earn  his 
pay,  but  in  as  clear  an  atmosphere  as  if  the  school 
were  in  session.  "  How  can  you  keep  your  rooms 
in  such  a  condition  at  cleaning  time?"  he  said  to  the 
janitor.  And  the  answer  was,  "  a  simple  matter, 
sir,  we  use  these  dustlcss  brushes  and  the  little  oil 
that  oozes  through  the  fibres  keeps  down  the  dust. 
Then  we  open  the  windows  only  for  a  thorough 
ventilation."  And  he  worked  the  brush  in  and  out 
among  desks  and  corners  after  the  manner  of  an 


artist  who  felt  a  pride  in  his  work.  Here  was  the 
secret.  How  we  wish  that  some  philanthropist  of 
means  instead  of  talking,  talking  about  clean  school 
houses  would  send  such  a  missionary  out  as  an 
object  lesson  with  his  brushes  to  clean,  clean. 


Canada's  Great  Destiny. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  reflect  on  the  vastness  of  your 
area,  on  the  fertility  of  your  soil,  on  the  unlimited 
wealth  of  your  natural  resources — which  I  rejoice 
you  are  determined  scientifically  to  conserve  as  well 
as  vigorously  to  develop — when  I  reflect  upon  the 
invigorating  nature  of  your  climate  and  on  the 
strenuous  character  of  your  people;  when  I  reflect 
on  all  these  great  advantages  which  you  possess  in 
such  abundant  and  exceptional  degree,  gentlemen, 
1  feel  as  convinced  as  I  am  that  tomorrow's  sun  will 
rise  that  if  you  keep  true  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
duty  and  disinterested  service,  nothing  can  prevent 
you  from  becoming — and  perhaps  before  the  close 
of  the  present  century — not  only  the  granary,  but 
the  heart  and  soul  and  rudder  of  the  Empire. 


That  excellent  institution,  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  has  made  sound  progress  during  the 
past  year.  The  thirty-ninth  annual  report,  just 
issued,  shows  the  good  results  which  have  attended 
the  efforts  of  its  devoted  superintendent  and  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  its  teaching  staff.  The  success- 
ful operation  of  this  school  and  what  it  is 
accomplishing  in  making  the  blind  self-supporting 
and  useful  citizens,  cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  grateful 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  toward  those  who 
are  devoting  their  talents  and  effort  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  good  work. 


For  Victoria  Day  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
offers  cheap  fares  to  all  stations  on  the  line,  and 
also  to  connecting  points  on  other  lines.  On  May 
23rd  and  24th  tickets  will  be  sold  at  first  class  one 
way  fare.  These  will  be  good  for  return  on  May 
26th,  and  afford  the  chance  of  a  holiday  trip  at 
reasonable  rates  with  the  privilige  of  returning  the 
two  days  following. 


We  thank  those  of  our  subscribers  who  have 
sent  in  back  numbers  of  the  February  and  March 
Review  of  this  year,  a  few  copies  of  the  March 
number  are  still  needed. 


A  Prize  List  addenda  for  the  Dominion  Exhibi- 
tion, St.  John,  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 
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M.S  X  Olir  School  a  clean  wholesome  place  in  which  consistently 
to  teach  health  of  body  and  mind?  No!  Well,  will  you  consider 
our  definite  suggestion  that  you  eliminate  97%  of  your  dust^ior  dust 
is  dirt,  sometimes  filth,  always  a  menace  to  healthfulness. 

If  you  follow  over  six  thousand  others  you  will  use  in  your  school 
our  Dustless  Cleaners.      They   cost   less   than   corn    brooms 

and  are   guaranteed  always  as  represented. 

Read  the  statement  below  and  write  us  at  once  for  full  particu- 
lars—that is  if  your  school  is  dusty  and  you  prefer  to  be  relieved 
of   dust.      We    believe  that    you   do  and    that   you  will  act  accordingly. 

Our  method  is  the  only  perfect  and  economical  method  of  dust- 
less  cleaning.     You  may  prove  this  at  our  expense. 

WRITE  OR  SEE 

iniLrriu.il,t,   .         THE  WORLD'S  ONLY  DUSTLESS  BRUSH  GO. 

P.  O.  BOX  73 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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The  Play  Hour. 

An  Arboreal  Puzzle. 

Now  that  spring  has  really  come  and  all  the  trees 
are  budding  out,  it  is  just  as  well  to  test  the 
arboreal  knowledge  of  our  young  folks.  Here, 
then,  are  some  questions  about  the  trees  that  will 
make  us  all  put  on  our  thinking-caps: 

i.  What  tree  is  Father  Neptune's?  2.  What  is 
the  saddest  tree?  3.  What  one  should  humanity 
fear?  4.  What  one  represents  a  woeful  lover's 
state?  5.  What  one  is  represented  by  two  letters? 
6.  What  one  is  the  school-boy's  dread?  7.  What 
tree  signifies  victory?  8.  What  one  is  an  animal? 
9.  What  one  reminds  us  of  twins?  10.  What  one 
means  level?  11.  What  is  the  favourite  tree? 
12.  What  tree  is  the  college  freshman  like?  13. 
What  tree  does  the  cat  wear?  14.  What  tree  do 
we  take  from  the  furnace?  15.  What  tree  do  we 
like  to  chew?  16.  What  tree  is  an  oft-repeated 
tale?  17.  What  tree  might  Cleopatra  have  been  in- 
terested in?  18.  What  tree  is  a  troublesome 
insect  ?  19.  What  tree  is  like  a  well-dressed  man  ? — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Sometimes  I'm  fast, 

Sometimes  I'm  slow. 
I  have  a  round  face, 

And  two  hands — and  so 
You'll  guess  I'm  a  watch, 

With  a  key  to  lock  it. 
But  I'm  not.     I'm  a  b-y 

With  two  hands  in  my  po — et. 

— The  Youth's  Companim. 


Planting  a  Garden. 

1.  I  planted  a  product  of  the  dairy  and  a  dish 
with  a  handle.  What  came  up?  Buttercup.  2.  I 
planted  a  happy  facial  expression  and  a  tool  used 
for    chopping    wood.      What    came   up?     Smilax. 

3.  I  planted  a  lot  of  sheep.    What  came  up?  Phlox. 

4.  I  planted  a  dude  and  a  very  ferocious  animal. 
What  came  up?  Dandelion.  5.  I  planted  a  man's 
name  and  a  feather.  What  came  up?  Jonquil. 
6.  I  planted  a  song-bird  and  something  worn  by  a 
horseman  on  the  heel  of  his  boot.  What  came  up? 
Larkspur.  7.  I  planted  a  sly  little  animal  and 
something  worn  in  boxing.  What  came  up? 
Foxglove.    8.  I  planted  something  that  wants  to  be 


remembered.      What    came    up?      Forget-me-not. 

9.  I  planted  a  part  of  a  railroad  train  and  all  the 
people  in   America.     What  came  up.     Carnation. 

10.  I  planted  an  animal  of  the  bovine  genus  and  a 
cutting  from  a  vine.  What  came  up?  Cowslip. — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


The  pupils  at  a  certain  school  were  asked  to  write 
original  compositions  on  "  Kings."  The  prize  was 
won  by  a  bright  youth  who  perpetrated  the 
following: 

The  most  powerful  king  on  earth  is  Wor-king. 

The  laziest  king — Shir-king. 

A  very  doubtful  king — Smo-king. 

The  wittiest  king — Jo-king. 

The  leanest  king — Thin-king. 

The  thirstiest  king — Drin-king. 

The  slyest  king — Win-king. 

The  most  garrulous  king — Tal-king. 


Place  the  same  word  twice  to  each  puzzle,  so  as 
to  make  the  sentence  read  properly. 

1.  The to  Fingal's  cave  would the 

visitor. 


2.  The  Arabs  sometimes 


3.  To  select 
annoyance. 


sometimes 


travelers  in  the 


authors  to 


4.  To  excuse  donating  they 


to  the 


— Woman's  Home  Companion. 
(Answers  to  above  in  a  later  number). 


Key  to  Dining-Room  Conundrums 
In  April  Review. 

1,  glass;  2,  sugar;  3,  oranges;  4,  plate  or  table; 
5,  fork;  6,  saucer;  7,  cupj  8,  tea  or  mat;  9,  chair; 
10,  knife;  11,  linen;  12,  bread;  13,  pies;  14,  bowl 
or  fowl;  15,  lobsters;  16,  olives;  17,  cream;  18, 
tumbler;  19,  maid;  20,  cod;  21,  roast  or  toast; 
22,  beans ;  23,  goose ;  24,  maple  syrup ;  25,  oatmeal ; 
26,  vinegar ;  27,  macaroni ;  28,  pears ;  29,  apples  or 
plates;  30,  china;  31,  cakes;  32,  soup  or  cups;  33, 
wafers;  34,  water;  35,  parsley;  36,  capers  or 
saucers  ;  37,  fruit ;  38,  salad ;  39,  salmon ;  40,  cruet ; 
41,  pickles;  42,  steak;  43,  stew;  44,  grapes;  45,  salt; 
46,  dishes  ;  47,  turnips ;  48,  mincemeat ;  49,  tea  pot ; 
50,  candies. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


TWENTY -THIRD    MEETING 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  June  28,29,30,1910 


programme 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  28. 

First  Session. 

9  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 
10  a.  m. — Enrolment,  Report  of  Executive  Committee,  Elec- 
tion of  Secretaries  and  Nominating  Committee, 
Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  etc. 

11,30  a.m. — Address  by  the  President,  W.  S.  Carter,  M. 
A.,  Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 

Second  Session. 

2.30  p.  m. — Address :  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Power  of 
Oral  Expression."  (N.  B. — Name  of  speaker 
will  be  announced  later). 

3.30  p.  m. — "English  Composition  in  the  High  School," 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Public  Meeting. 
8.30  p.  m. — Chief  Supt.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chairman. 
Address :     "School    Sanitation ;"     "Medical    Inspection    of 
Schools."    Dr.  G.  H.  Grey,  Dr.  J.  P.  Mclnerney, 
Dr.  G.  G.  Melvin. 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29. 
Third  Session. 

9.30  a.  m. — Address :  "A  Four  Years'  Course  for  High 
Schools,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief  Supt.  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia. 

11.00  a.m. — Address:  "Commercial  Training  in  Our  H:gh 
Schools,"  by  R.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
School  Board,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Fourth  Session. 

2.30  p.  m. — Address :  "Physical  and  Military  Training," 
by  Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

3.30  p.  m— Address :  "Public  School  Music,"  with  demon- 
strations, by  Professor  Frank  Harrison,  Fred- 
cricton,  N.   B. 

THURSDAY,  June  30. 
Fifth  Session 
g.30  a.  m. — Election  of  Executive  Committee,  Election  of 
a  Representative  to  the  University  Senate,  and 
General  Business. 
11.00  a. m—  Address:    "Agricultural    Education,"    by    Dr. 
John  Brittain,  Professor  of  Nature  Study,  Mac- 
donald  College,  P.  Q. 

Sixth  Session. 
2.30  p.  m. — Address :  "How  the  School  Trustees  May  Pro- 
mote  the   Educational    Interests   of  a   District," 
by  Geo.  Raymond,  Esq.,  School  Trustee,  Bloom- 
field,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B. 
4.00  p.  m. — Unfinished  Business. 

The  usual  transportation  arrangements  will  be  made. 
Teachers  must  obtain  from  the  ticket  agent,  with  each 
first-class  ticket  purchased,  a  standard  certificate,  in  order 
to  secure  reduced  rates  for  the  return  trip.  The  standard 
certificate  must  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Educa- 
tional Institute. 

For  information  about  rooms,  board,  etc.,  write  to  Dr. 
H.  S.  Bridges,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  St.  John, 

N.  B. 

D.  W.  HAMILTON, 

W.   S.  CARTER,  Secretary. 

Chairman. 
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Empire  Day  Programme. 

i.     Responsive  Scripture  Readings — Psalms  24  and  95. 

2.  Song — Fair  Canada,  or  The  Maple  Leaf. 

3.  Essays — The  British  Empire  in  the  18th  Century. 

The  British  Empire  in  the  19th  Century. 
Canada  in  the  Beginning  of  the  20th  Century. 

4.  Recitations — Tennyson's  Ode  to  the   Queen. 

To  the  Queen — by  Joseph  Howe. 

5.  Address  on  Canada  and  the  Empire,  by  one  specially 

inviled  for  the  occasion. 

6.  Song— The  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

7.  Recitations. 

8.  Chorus — Rule  Britannia. 

9.  God  Save  the  Queen. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  of  this  month  the  earth 
will  pass  through  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet,  if  the  astron- 
omers are  not  astray  in  their  calculations.  Observers  in 
the  South  Pacific  may  see  the  comet  pass  across  the  face 
of  the  sun,  if  comet  matter  is  dense  enough  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  sun's  face.  After  that  date  we  shall  see 
the  comet  as  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  evening  sky.  On 
the  night  of  the  twenty-third  and  the  early  morning  hours 
of  the  twen  y-fourth  we  may  sec  both  the  comet  and  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Louis  Paulhan,  a  French  aviator,  has  made  a  remark- 
able flight  with  his  aeroplane,  going  from  London  to  Man- 
chester in  twelve  hours,  and  stopping  for  a  night's  sleip 
on  the  way.  He  could  not  safely  fly  at  night,  because  of 
the  danger  of  colliding  with  trees  or  other  obstructions  if 
he  should  fly  too  low.  He  intends  trying  to  make  a  trip 
from  Paris  to  London. 

The  German  Emperor  has  reviewed  a  fleet  of  airships. 
True,  there  were  only  three  great  airships  in  the  fleet, 
and  two  of  these  were  wrecked  in  a  storm  that  followed; 
but  a  review  of  military  airships  will  hereafter  be  no  new 
thing.  The  German  airships  are  not  aeroplanes,  but  dirig- 
ible balloons.  Count  Zeppelin,  who  made  the  first  success- 
ful use  of  such  a  machine,  is  preparing  for  an  Arctic 
exploration  in  airships  in  1912. 

Sir  John  Murray,  who  is  a  Canadian,  is  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition  which  has  just  set  out  to  explore  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  largest  lens  ever  made  is  for  the  Mount  Wilson 
observatory  in  California.  It  is  one  hundred  inches  in 
diame:er  and  weighs  five  tons.  To  bring  from  France, 
where  it  was  made,  and  set  it  up  in  California  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  a  mile  high  will  involve  great  expense ; 
but  there  is  no  other  way  as  yet  of  getting  such  work 
done  in  perfection  than  to  send  to  Europe  for  it.  The 
great  telescope  in  which  the  lens  is  to  be  used  will  give 
an  image  of  the  sun  sixteen  inches  in  diameter. 

A  Norwegian  apparatus  for  the  use  of  ships  sends  a 
wave  of  sound  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  comparatively 
shallow  water,  and  receives  it  in  another  part  of  the  same 
apparatus  on  its  being  reflected  back  to  tne  vessel,     The 


i~!'  U     ' 

velocity  of  sound  in  water  being  known,  the  depth  is  thus 
ascertained;  and  the  machine  may  be  so  constructed  as  to 
give  an  alarm  when  the  water  shallows  to  a  cjrrain    \c\n'.. 

A  wireless  telegraph  station  in  Germany  claims  to  rave 
kept  in  communication  with  a  ship  during  her  entire  voy- 
age from  Hamburg  to  the  Kamaruns,  German  West 
Africa.  To  reach  her  at  her  final  destination  the  message 
must  have  travelled  over  the  Alps  and  the  Algerian  table- 
land, a  distance  of  over  four  thousand  miles. 

The  wireless  telegraph  from  here  to  Great  Britain  a 
at  last  in  practical  working  order,  and  wireless  messages 
may  be  sent  at  much  less  than  the  old  cable  rates. 

The  opening  of  the  new  railway  tunnel  through  the 
Andes,  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  will  shorten  the 
journey  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso  to  thirty-six 
hours. 

Japan  has  a  new  law  restricting  the  ownership  of  land 
in  that  country  to  natives  and  such  foreigners  as  come 
from  a  country  which  extends  similar  privileges  to  Jap- 
anese residents. 

A  recent  attack  upon  two  American  women  in  a  mosque 
in  Jerusalem  is  explained  as  an  act  of  resentment  against 
disturbing  worship.  The  women  profaned  the  mosque 
with  their  street  shoes,  talked  loudly  and  took  photographs, 
the  latter  offence  being  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
commandment  against   image  making. 

A  German  chemist  has  perfected  a  process  of  making 
artificial  rubber  indistinguishable  from  the  natural  article. 

Recent  experiments  have  proved  that  very  fine  coal  dust 
will  explode  from  contact  with  a  naked  flame  or  the  electric 
arc. 

Zinc  is  proving  unfit  for  use  on  city  roofs  because  of 
the  increasing  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air. 

Experiments  are  being  made  in  Cuba  in  manufacturing 
paper  from  the  fibre  of  sugar  cane.  The  paper  thus 
obtained  is  of  good  quality,  and  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
made  from  wood  pulp. 

Spruce  wood  pulp  has  been  used  in  making  an  imitation 
of  cotton  cloth.  The  new  fabric  promises  to  be  of  value, 
and  our  vanishing  forests  will  still  more  quickly  vanish  if 
they  are  to  be  used  for  this  material  as  well  as  for  paper. 

It  is  expected  that  before  the  close  of  this  year  the  white 
population  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  will  reaih 
one  million.     The  Maoris  number  less  than  fifty  thrr.i-i.ui  J. 

A  wild  pigeon's  nest  with  a  pigeon  sitting  on  it  is  report- 
ed to  have  been  found  in  Ontario. 

Samuel  L.  Clemens,  better  known  as  Mark  Twain,  died 
at  his  home  in  Connecticut  on  the  twenty-first  of  April. 
His  humorous  writings  are  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  read,  and  have  in  them  something  more  than 
humor. 

Warships  of  foreign  nations  have  been  sent  to  Han 
Kow,  a  thousand  miles  up  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  to  protect 
missionaries  who  were  threatened  by  Chinese  mobs.  The 
uprisings  are  not  wholly  religious,  but  might  be  colled 
bread   riots  but  for  the  fact  that  the   Chinese  use  little 
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SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE 

FOR   THE    ATLANTIC    PROVINCES   OF   CANADA. 


THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH    ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD   AT 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 

All  the  Physical  Sciences  required  in  the  Schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the  Summer  School. 

Special  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study      Candidates  can  easily  quali.'y  for  the  Elementary 

Certificate  for  Physical  Culture  and  Military  Drill  during  one  session  of  the  School, 

EIGHTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  FROM  $10  TO  $20  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  COMPETITION 

Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School. 

The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 

Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I . 


bread.    The  people  in  the  district  are  poor,  and  are  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  high  cost  of  food. 

The  mysterious  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Papua  have 
been  explored,  and  glaciers  have  been  found  at  a  height 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet. 

Harry  Whitney,  the  first  white  man  met  by  Dr.  Cook 
on  his  return  from  the  north,  is  planning  another  Arctic 
expedition  to  bring  back  specimens  of  big  game,  and 
incidentally  to  get  Dr.  Cook's  instruments,  which  were  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  but  which  Commander  Peary  required 
him  to  leave  behind. 

The  southern  terminus  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway 
will  be  at  Saskatoon.  The  work  of  construction  will 
begin  next  month. 

Lord  Kitchener  has  been  made  a  field  marshal  and  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean,  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  Malta. 

The  rush  of  immigrants  to  Canada  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  is  greater  than  ever.  It  is  predicted 
;ha.  our  population  will  be  doubled  in  the  next  ten  years. 

It  is  now  positively  known  that  iron  ore  abounds  in  every 
province  of  Canada,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
prairie  provinces.  Steel  making  will  be  one  of  our  lead- 
ing industries  when  the  mines  are  developed. 

Four  thousand  voices  will  compose  the  choir  at  the  great 
Festival  of  Empire,  which  is  to  open  in  London  or.  the 
24th.  The  pageants  at  this  festival  will  be  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  and  will  represent  the  principal  events  in  the  history 
of  London  from  the  earliest  times. 

The  United  States  battleship  Indiana  has  recently  tested 
a  ship-brake,  a  Canadian  invention,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will 
s'op  a  ship  within  her  own  length,  though  she  were  going 
full  speed  ahead  when  the  brake  is  applied.  The  result  of 
th  test  is  not  yet  known. 

A  Mohammedan  missionary  has  been  sent  from  Turkey 
to  the  United  States,  where  there  are  already  two  thousand 
people  of  that  faith. 


Serious  uprisings  are  reported  in  northern  Albania, 
where  a  body  of  Turkish  troops  was  attacked  and  driven 
back  wi  h  considerable  loss.  The  Albanians  have  Ions 
been  turbulent  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  have  frequently 
been  in  open   rebellion. 

Norway  has  lost  her  great  poet  and  novelist,  Bjoernson 
(pronounced  byurn-sun),  who  died  recently  in  Paris.  A 
Norwegian  warship  was  detailed  to  take  the  body  home. 

St.  Isaac's  cathedral,  the  finest  building  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  been  reported  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The 
centre  of  the  church  will  be  partitioned  off,  lest  a  piece  of 
stucco  work  should  fall  during  a  service  and  produce  a 
panic  among  the  congregation,  which  on  great  festivals 
numbers  sixteen  thousand  persons. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  notified  the  secretary  of  their 
intention  to  attend  the  Summer  School  of  Science  at  Liver- 
pool, N.  S.,  should  do  so  at  their  earliest  convenience,  so 
that  arrangements  for  extra  teachers  and  classes  may  De 
made  in  time.  The  number  of  applications  that  are  being 
received  indicate  that  additional  instructors  will  be  neces- 
sary. A  very  attractive  course  in  paper  and  card-board 
cutting,  and  raffia  work,  is  being  provided  for.  Applica- 
tion for  enrolment  in  these  classes  must  be  made  at  once, 
as  only  a  limited  number  can  be  accommodated. 

To  secure  accommodation  in  tents,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  local  secretary,  I.  V.  Dexter,  Liverpool, 
N.  S.,  at  once. 

Teachers  who  desire  to  qualify  for  the  military  drill  and 
physical  culture  certificate  can  do  so  by  attending  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Summer  School  and  taking  the  course  that  is 
provided  there. 

Information  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  school  can 
be  had  on  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman, 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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School  and  College. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Tuttle,  principal  of  the  Florenceville,  N.  B., 
Consolidated  School,  was  the  winner  of  one  of  the  fine 
gold  medals  offered  by  the  International  Bible  Study  Club 
for  short  weekly  papers  based  on  questions  relating  *o 
Sunday  school  lessons. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in 
Llostrn  July  2-8.  The  old  Art  Museum,  Copley  Square, 
will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  convention.  President 
Taft  is  expected  to  be  present  and  deliver  an  address  on 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  July  4.  There  will  be  excursion 
rates  from  different  parts  of  Canada. 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  Carter  visited  the 
schools  at  Hampton,  Sussex  and  Penobsquis.  The  Chief 
Superintendent  was  delighted  with  the  work  being  done 
in  the  Kings  County  schools.  He  is  a  strong  advocate 
of  elementary  agricultural  education  in  the  school,  and 
in  the  near  future  changes  in  the  curriculum  are  contem- 
plated which  will  enable  teachers  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  important  branch  of  study.  Mr.  Carter  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  progressive  policy.  It  is  much 
needed  in  New  Brunswick  and  should  accomplish  much  in 
developing  the  province.  In  making  the  change  he  will 
have  behind  him  a  very  large  percentage  of  those  who 
aim  at  a  bigger  and  better  New  Brunswick. — Record. 

Mr.  Lint,  recently  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Fredericton,  is  now  successfully  directing  a  course  of 
manual  training  in  the  Calgary  schools. 

The  executive  of  the  York  and  Sunbury  Counties,  N. 
B.,  Teachers'  Institute  has  decided  not  to  have  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Teachers'  Institute  this  year,  owing  to  the 
Provincial  Education  Institute  which  meets  in  St.  John 
during  the  last  three  days  of  June. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  will  graduate  four 
students  in  forestry,  the  first  to  complete  that  course  in 
the  University.  Thursday,  June  2,  has  been  selected  as 
Enccenia  day,  and  Hon.  J.  V.  Ellis  will  deliver  an  address 
to  the  graduating  class,  which  numbers  thirty-six,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  University. 

Professor  A.  S.  McKenzie,  a  brilliant  graduate  of  Dal- 
housie,  has  resigned  the  chair  of  physics  in  that  university 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Stevens  Institute,  NewYork. 

At  a  receent  meeting  of  the  Truro  School  Board,  D.  G. 
Davis,  M.  A.,  Dal.,  was  apointed  vice-principal  of  the  Col- 
chester Academy. — News. 

Dr.  Murray  MacNeill,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Dal- 
housie  University,  has  gone  to  Europe  with  Mrs.  MacNeill 
foi   an  extended  trip. 

Mr.  Maurice  D.  Coll,  for  the  past  eight  years  principal 
of  St.  Peter's  Boys'  School,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  to  enter  into 
the  automobile  business.  Miss  Ida  A.  Keagin  will  act  as 
principal  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

The  government  of  British  Columbia  has  left  the  de- 
cision regardng  a  site  for  the  university  of  that  province 
to  the  heads  of  five  educational  institutions  of  other  prov- 
inces—Dr.  Weldon  of  the  Dalhousie  Law  School,  Dr. 
Jones  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Dr.  Falconer 


of  Toronto  Universty,  Dr.  Murray  of  the  Saskatchewan 
University,  and  the  principal  of  Laval  University,  Quebec. 

Professor  Frank  P.  Day  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  who  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford,  will 
receive  from  that  institution  at  its  approaching  enccenia  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  literature. 

Prof.  Uppvhall  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
who  has  been  filling  the  chair  of  modern  languages  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  during  the  past  year  in  the 
absence  of  Prof.  Geoghan  in  Ireland,  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  French  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  will  take  up  his  duties  at  that  institution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  college  year. — Gleaner. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  Elements  of  English  Versification  (cloth,  166  pages, 
80  cents)  is  a  book  that  will  prove  useful  to  the  general 
reader  of  poetry  as  well  as  to  the  high  school  and  college 
student,  for  whom  it  is  particularly  intended.  The  book 
is  simple  in  design  and  gives  with  adequate  fulness  ail 
that  is  essential  to  the  arts  of  versification.  Part  one 
treats  of  the  metrical  forms  of  poetry,  while  part  two  is 
concerned  with  the  grouping  of  verses  into  paragraphs, 
stanzas,  and  complete  poems.  An  exhaustive  index  of 
topics  and  authors  increases  the  value  of  the  book  as  a 
manual  of  reference.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

Two  recent  additions  to  Ginn's  Standard  English  Classic 
series  have  appeared,  Bunyan's  Grace  Abounding  (cloth, 
pages  xx+148,  price  35  cents),  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village  and  Gray's  Elegy  (cloth,  pages  xxvn+64,  25 
cents).  These  well  known  classics  are  carefully  edited, 
with  introductions  that  give  some  idea  of  contemporary 
conditions  and  the  life,  work  and  style  of  the  authors. 

Two  texts  in  Black's  Reform  French  Course  have  been 
published,  an  elementary  course  in  Readings  and  Exercises 
followed  by  a  middle  course,  price  2  shillings  each.  The 
object  of  these  has  been  to  combine  variety  of  vocabulary 
with  information  of  educational  value,  mainly  about 
France  and  its  people.  This  is  given  in  the  form  of  short 
chapters  on  its  history,  legends,  accounts  of  French  modern 
life,  and  letters  written  specially  by  French  children,  these 
being  carefully  revised  so  as  to  insure  correct  French, 
without,  however,  spoiling  the  savour  of  the  original. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  practice  of  grammatical 
forms.  (Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  Lon- 
don, W.) 

Black's  Diagrammatical  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire 
(price  is.) is  an  excellent  book  for  giving  facility  in  making 
rough  outline  maps.  These  are  so  plainly  and  simply  drawn 
that  everything  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  (Adam  and 
Chas.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 

The  First  Course  in  Algebra  (cloth,  pages  334,  price 
$1.00)  is  designed  to  cover  a  year's  work.  The  exercises 
are  new,  varied  and  graded  with  care.  The  many  helpful 
suggestions  are  the  result  of  the  progressive  teaching  of 
this  subject  for  the  past  ten  years.  Variety  and  interest 
are  secured  by  frequent  changes  from  technical  to  problem 
work.     Graphs  are  used  freely  and  are  always  incorporated 
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N  B.  School  Calendar,  1910 


May  18th— Loyalist  Day,   (Holiday  in  St- 
John  City.) 

May  24th— Victoria  Day. 

May  25th — Examinations     for    Teachers' 
License,  (French  Department.) 

May  31st — Last  day  on  which  Inspector 
are  authorized   to  receive  applica 
tions  for    Departmental   Examina. 
tions. 

June  10th — Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th — Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

June  30th — Schools  close  for  the  Year. 
July  11th — Annual  School  Meetings. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYER  CO., 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


LIMITED. 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province  Point* 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


CANADIAN 


BETWEEN 


MONTREALiVANCOUVEn 


"IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  m.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


NOVA  SCOTIA   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    MINING    AND    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

AFFILIATED  WITH  ACADIA,  DALHOUSIE,  KINGS,  MT.  ALLISON  AND  ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER 
SHORT    COURSES  FOR  LAND  SURVEYORS,  MINE  MANAGERS,    ETC. 

TWENTY      FREE      SCHOLARSHIPS  -  $75.00      EACH 

NEW   BUILDINGS  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  INFORMATION  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.  SEND  FOR  CALENDAR 

F.  H.  SEXTON.  PRINCIPAL,  HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


Remember  the  Dates — Sept.  5  to  15 

THE    DOMINION    EXHIBITION 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.— THE  METROPOLIS 


RE    EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS 

(Entries  Must  be  Made  Before  June  1st) 


EXHIBITS  OF  NATIVE  WEEDS 
EXHIBITS  OF  MINERALS 
EXHIBITS  OF  MANUAL  WORK 
EXHIBITS  OF  GARDENING 


EXHIBITS  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
EXHIBITS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORK 
EXHIBITS  OF  DRAWING 
EXHIBITS  OF  OTHER  WORK 


ASK  FOR  PRIZE  LIST—FULL  INFORMATION-^ 


A.  O.  SKINNER 

PrtsidttU 


H.    J.    P.    GOOD 

Manager 


H.  A.  PORTER 

Secretary 


CANADIAN   HISTORY 

Is  so  Important  a  subject  in  our  schools  that  no 
teacher  should  be  without  the 

CANADIAN    HISTORY    READINGS, 

a  volume  of  350  pages  dealing  with  the  chief 
ovents  in  the  History  of  Canada,  written  in  a 
most  charming  and  instructive  way. 

Price  one  dollar.  To  subscribers  of  The 
Review  it  is  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of 
SEVENTY  FIVE  CENTS.     Order  at  once  from 

EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  St.  John,  N.  B 
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in  the  work  of  the  topic  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 
Historical  and  biographical  notes  add  a  touch  of  human 
interest  to  the  subject,  and  several  portraits  of  famous 
mathematicians  are  included  at  points  in  the  text  where 
their  work  has  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  book  is  clearly  printed  and  is  from  the  press 
of   Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

The  40-page  treatise  on  Mental  Arithmetic  published  by 
Inspector  O'Blenes,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  is  a  model  of  con- 
ciseness in  computation,  and  the  opinion  may  be  ventured 
that  the  scholars  who  have  mastered  its  contents  will  have 
a  readiness  in  calculation  that  will  prove  of  inestimable 
service  to  them.  The  "Hints  to  Teachers"  in  the  introduction 
to  this  valuable  little  work  is  a  "much  in  little"  epitome  on 
the  art  of  mastering  arithmetic.  (Barnes  &  Co.,  St.  John, 
N.  B.) 

In  the  Letters  of  a  Physician  to  His  Daughter  (board, 
price  50  cents),  there  is  much  judicious  information  and 
plain  truth  given  to  young  women  on  vital  subjects.  The 
counsel  given  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  utmost  delicacy. 
(Win,   Briggs,  Toronto). 

The  Howell  Primer  (cloth,  price  25  cents)  is  well  printed 
in  large  type  and  with  illustrations.  It  is  constructed  en 
a  phonic  principle.  At  first  only  one  sound  of  any  letter 
is  used,  and  sufficient  drill  is  given  for  the  pupil  to  learn 
that  sound  before  any  other  is  taken.  After  the  first 
twelve  letters  only  one  new  thing  is  taught  at  a  time;  this 
makes  the  grading  of  the  book  uniform  and  easy.  (Hinds. 
Noble  and  Eldredge,  New  York). 

Gregg's  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Law  (cloth  xii-j- 
112  pages,  price  60  cents)  is  a  complete  manual  of  parlia- 
mentary law  and  practice.  It  aims  to  provide  in  readily 
accessible  form  and  understandable  terms  the  rules  of 
order  by  which  popular  assemblies  are  governed..  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston). 


LATE  MAGAZINES. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the  Canadian  novelist  and  member 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  has  a  proposal  in  the 
May  Canadian  Magazine  on  how  to  solve  the  land  question 
in  Britain.  Miss  Agnes  Deanes  Cameron,  author  of  "The 
New  North,"  relates  some  of  her  experience  as  the  guest 
of  Eskimos  and  Clayton  M.  Jones  writes  on  The  Great 
Silent  Force  of  Canadian  Development. 

The  May  Century  in  an  important  article  on  College  Men 
and  the  Bible  notes  the  widespread  revival  of  interest 
among  intellectual  young  men  in  the  text  and  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  future  of  secure  and  swift  inter- 
course by  aerial  transit  is  confidently  set  forth  in  an  article 
entitled  Over  Sea  by  Airship.  W.Albert  Hickman's  three- 
part  story  Compensated  begins  in  this  number. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  article  on  The  Tercentenary  of 
the  Telescope  which  The  Living  Age  for  May  14  reprints, 
is  of  interest  to  both  the  scientific  and  the  unscientific 
reader  in  its  review  of  the  progress  of  astronomy  and  its 
instruments  for  three  hundred  years. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES. 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

TEACHERS'  PENSION  ACT. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  reached  the  full  age  of  60 
years  if  a  male,  or  of  55  years  if  a  female,  and  who  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  35  years,  and  who  has  retired  from 
the  service,  shall,  upon  making  application  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  be  entitled  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her 
life,  to  an  annual  pension  equal  to  one-half  of  the  average 
total  salary  of  such  teacher  during  the  last  five  years  be- 
fore retiring,  but  in  no  case  shall  such  pension  be  more 
than  four  hundred  dollars. 


REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION. 

Re  Teachers'  Pensions. 

(1)  All  pensions  under  Chapter  17,  Edward  VII.,  1910, 
shall  be  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  end  of  the  school  terms. 

(2)  Every  applicant  for  a  pension  under  this  Act 
must  lodge  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
satisfactory  proof  by  affidavit  or  solemn  declaration  of 
having  taught  35  years  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Bruns- 
wick before  the  time  at  which  such  pension  is  claimed, 
under  a  regular  and  valid  license  issued  by  the  Board *of 
Education. 

(3)  With  each  application  for  a  pension  must  be  filed 
a  copy  of  the  registry  of  birth  of  the  applicant,  certified 
by  a  clergyman,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  church  record, 
a  certificate  signed  by  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate,  or 
by  two  responsible  persons,  giving  the  date  of  birth  of  the 
applicant,  or  such  other  proof  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  (Form  of  certificate  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Education  Department). 

(4)  Each  person  entitled  to  a  pension  must  write  to  the 
Chief  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  each  school  term,  ?n 
June  and  in  December,  over  his  or  her  own  signature,  which 
signature  must  be  witnessed  by  a  clergyman  or  by  the  local 
postmaster  officially,  giving  the  post  office  address  to , 
which  draft  should  be  mailed. 

(5)  In  order  to  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  pension,  no 
greater  deduction  for  loss  of  time  shall  be  allowed  in  any 
one  year  for  which  a  claim  is  made  than  60  teaching  days, 
nor  an  aggregate  deduction  of  more  than  225  teaching 
days  for  the  full  period  of  35  years. 

(6)  The  first  pensions  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  at 
the  close  of  the  school  term  ending  December  31st,  1910. 
Applications  for  pensions  must  be  made  not  later  than 
three  months  before  the  end  of  any  school  term,  to  entitle 
the  applicant  to  a  pension  for  that  half-year. 


T2ACHERS  ATTENDING  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUE. 

Teachers  who  attend  the  Provincial  Institute  and  who 
do  not  require  to  take  the  whole  or  part  of  Monday,  June 
27,  for  travelling  to  St.  John,  may  teach  on  Saturday,  June 
25,  instead  of  the  Monday  following. 
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BIRD   CHART 


Shows  over  eighty  Canadian  Birds 
in  natural  colors.  Educationalists 
everywhere  say  it  is  the  finest  ever 
published.  Send  for  illustrated 
descriptive  circular  telling  how  to 
get  one  for  your  school;  or  better 
still,  send'$3.00,  the  price  of  chart, 
and  we  will  send  same  (mounted  on 
cotton  and  rollers,ready  to  hang  up) 
by  express  prepaid,  subject  to  your 
approval,  and  returnable  and  money 
refunded  if^not  satisfactory.  You 
take  no  risk,  so  send  today. 

The  Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co. 

LIHITBD 

Canadian  (&rtiool  ssnipplirs 
215-219  Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


CHAPMAN'S   LOOSE   LEAF  BOOKS 

The  Standard  Note  Books  for  Canadian  Schools 

THE  SERIES  INCLUDES: 

THE  COLLEGIATE  SCIENCE  NOTE  BOOK,  THE  COLLEGIATE  DRAWING  PORTFOLIO, 

THE  COLLEGIATE  BOOK-KEEPING  PORTFOLIO.     THE  COLLEGIATE  NATURE  STUDY  PORTFOLIO, 
THE  COLLEGIATE  COMPOSITION  BOOK,  THE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTE  BOOK 

AND  BOOKS  FOR  GENERAL  EXERCISES. 

Hundreds  of  Schools  are  now  using  our  Books. 

That  they  give  satisfaction  is  evidenced  by  the  many  enthusiastic  testi- 
monials we  receive,  and  by  the  rapidly  increasing  demand. 

They  are  not  an  experiment,  but  after  over  six  years  of  use.  are  now  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  part  of  a  student's  equipment. 

Highly  recommended  and  endorsed  by  leading  educationalists. 

Arrange  for  their  introduction  in  your  classes  in  January. 

For  Full  Particulars  Address 

A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Ltd.,       The  Chas.  Chapman  Co., 


HALIFAX  WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


ANNUAL   SCHOOL   MEETING. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  date  of  the  Annual 
School  Meeting  has  been  changed  to  the  second  Monday 
in  July.  The  next  Annual  School  Meeting  will  accord- 
ingly be  held  on  Monday,  July  nth,  1910. 

Instead  of  two  weeks,  the  time  given  for  auditing  the, 
accounts  before  the  Annual  Meeting  heretofore,  the  time 
has  been  changed  to  six  days. 

Upon  application  to  the  Inspector  at  least  one  month 
before  the  date  of  any  school  meeting,  he  may  grant  per- 
mission to  hold  it  in  the  evening  at  half  past  seven  of  the 
same  day. 

(For  full  text  of  amendment  see  Royal  Gazette.) 


SCHOOL  TEXTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year,  July  1st,  1910 
a  small  text  on  Elementary  Composition  by  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Ph.  D.,  has  been  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  use  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick. 

After  the  above  date  it  will  be  published  as  a  supplement 
to  Goggins'  Grammar,  now  in  use.    For  those  having  Gog- 
gins'  Grammar  in  its  present  formit  will  be  supplied  separ- 
ately by  the  vendors  at  a  cost  of  5  cents. 

The  cost  of  Goggins'  Grammar  with  supplement  will  be 
30  cents.     It  will  be  on  sale  July  1st,  1910. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  "Educational  Handwork," 
by  T.    B.   Kidner,   has   been  prescribed   by   the   Board  of 

Education  as  a  teachers'  text  book. 

W.  S.  CARTER. 
Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 
Fredericton,   May  4,   1910. 
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No  Better  Time  for  Entering 

THAN   JUST    NOW. 


St.  John's  summers  are  so  cool,  our 
position  so  elevated  and  our  rooms  so  well 
ventilated,  that  we  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  take  a  summer  vacation,  and  we  have 
good  classes  during  the  warmest  weather. 

Also,  students  can  get  more  attention 
than  in  winter, when  our  rooms  are  crowded. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


S.  KERR 

Principal. 


t.Ktaa  a  so*. 


CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room 
and  make  little  folks  like  to  come  to  school 
This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school- 
rooms. If  you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEM- 
BER— That  you  can  get  from  us  a  beautiful 
paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send  size  of 
school  room,  number  of  windows  and  doors 
and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  exercise  in  arith- 
metic for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost  and 
samples. 

Get   our    figures   for    WINDOW  SHADES. 

We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable 
prices. 

MAPS  Mounted  on  rollers,  and  all  work  of 
that  kind  done  promptly. 


-Send  your  orders  to- 


F.  E.  HOLMAN  &  CO. 

52  King  Street  St.  John,  N.  B. 


*^S 


HalfTone. 
ic  Etching. 

CteCTROTYPIIlG.  ST.JoHNia 


Delects   Linen 

Note  Papers  and  Envelopes. 

The  Correct  Correspondence  Papers. 
Highest  Quality — Good  all  the  year  round 

FIVE  QUIRE  BOXES  $100 
WITH  ENVELOPES     Q)I.UU 


SOLD  ONLY  BY 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  —    — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HANDWASH    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SHIflT  JOHN.  N-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Established  1849.         Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agencies  nviied  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


BARNES  &  CO.,     ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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A     MAY     FLOW  ER" 


/torn  it  Painting  b\  Sir  Joshui  Reynold* 
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The  Review  is  twenty-three  years  of  age!  This 
number  begins  its  twenty-fourth  year,  full  of  hope 
for  the  future,  with  a  larger  subscription  list  than 
ever  before,  and  with  many  new  friends  added  to 
the  old  friends  who  have  stood  by  it  for  so  many 
years. 

Following  the  custom  of  former  years  no  Review 
will  be  issued  during  the  month  of  July.  The  July- 
August  double  number  will  be  published  about  the 
tenth  of  August.  As  it  will  be  full  of  good  things 
for  the  opening  of  school,  teachers  should  see  that 
this  office  is  notified  of  any  change  in  address. 


The  supplement  picture  which  goes  out  with 
this  Review  was  intended  for  the  May  number, 
but  was  set  aside  at  the  last  moment  to  make 
room  for  the  picture  of  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 


The  extract  on  the  "Destiny  of  Canada"  in 
last  month's  Review  should  have  been  credited 
to  Earl  Grey,  the  Governor  General, —  a  part  of 
an  address  given  at  the  prorogation  of  the  late 
session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Alexander  Robinson, 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  British  Columbia, 
the  Review  has  received  a  sporting  pamphlet 
written  in  German  for  distribution  at  the  Game 
Exhibition  in  Vienna.  The  sporting  pictures 
and  scenery  are  admirable  as  specimens  of  the 
photographer's  and  printer's  art. 


In  a  neat  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-three  pages 
Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  of  Toronto,  has  published 
The  Origin  and  History  of  Empire  Day  with 
directions  for  its  observance  which  are  clearly 
and  briefly  stated.  In  his  introduction  Mr. 
Hopkins  states  that  Empire  Day  in  1909  wa« 
observed  throughout  the  British  world  by  55,000 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  7,500,000  scholars. 


The  attention  of  New  Brunswick  teachers  is 
called  to  the  official  announcement  on  another  page, 
of  the  courses  of  training  for  those  wishing  to 
become  manual  training  instructors.  There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  both  grades  of  instructors  for 
whom  courses  are  provided,  and  the  demand  is 
likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  In  addition  to 
licensed  teachers,  for  whom  the  courses  are  primar- 
ily intended,  a  limited  number  of  young  men  are 
to  be  admitted  on  passing  the  provincial  matricu- 
lation examination. 
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The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  recently  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  on 
Chief  Superintendent  W.  S.  Carter  and  Principal 
H.  V.  B.  Bridges  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School 
is  a  fitting  acknowledgement  of  the  important 
educational  work  that  these  two  gentlemen  are 
doing: 

The  Review  has  been  requested  by  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick 
to  say  that  the  statement  in  the  press,  that  first  class 
teachers  would  in  future  require  two  years  training, 
is  unauthorized.  He  states  further  that  such 
change  has  not  been  considered  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  nor  in  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  is  it 
contemplated. 

The  N.  S.  Journal  of  Education  (official)  in  its 
semi-annual  number  just  issued  warns  teachers, 
especially  the  young  or  inexperienced,  not  to  have 
any  dealings  with  agents  of  expensive  and  generally 
useless  books'  or  other  nostrums.  If  a  teacher 
wishes  to  add  to  her  library,  it  will  be  safer  to  buy 
through  a  reliable  local  dealer,  rather  than  from 
irresponsible  itinerant  agents  who  should  never  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  school  for  a  moment. 


schools  are  beckoning  them.  And  the  great  army 
of  children  in  the  common  schools,  they  are  look- 
ing forward  to  vacation  and  the  work  of  another 
year  in  higher  grades. 


The  announcement  that  Dr.  Allison,  President  of 
Mount  Allison  University,  is  about  to  retire  from 
that  position  is  heard  with  regret  in  all  parts  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  There  comes  a  time,  to  all 
of  us,  when  the  years  exact  more  than  the  vital 
forces  can  give.  No  one  could  realize  from  the 
sturdiness  and  mental  vigour  of  Dr.  Allison  that 
such  a  time  had  approached.  His  many  years  of 
effective  administration  as  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation of  Nova  Scotia  and  as  president  of  Mt. 
Allison — over  forty  years  in  all— have  earned  a 
well  deserved  rest  which  we  hope  he  may  long 
enjoy. 


Closing. 

The  colleges  have  closed  for  the  year  and  the  list 
of  graduates  is  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
normal  schools  are  graduating  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  teachers  who  look  forward  with  bright 
anticipations  to  the  work  they  are  to  enter  upon. 
The  academies  and  high  schools  will  close  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  graduates  rejoicing,  some  of  them,  that 
school  is  over,  others  that  they  are  to  enter  upon 
higher    work    to    which    the    colleges    and    special 


Vacation. 

Vacation  will  come  as  a  happy  relief  to  all  these 
students,  and  to  their  faithful  teachers  who  must 
need  the  rest.  But  rest  may  not  mean  idleness;  it 
means  rather  a  change  of  occupation,  a  leisurely 
occupation  with  the  feeling  that  "  school  doesn't 
keep  "  for  the  next  two  months.  To  get  away  to 
some  place  where  the  country,  pure  air,  wholesome 
food,  refreshing  sleep,  and  plenty  of  it,  will  be 
enjoyed  to  the  utmost,  with  agreeable  companion- 
ship, especially  the  companionship  of  good  books. 
But  two  months  will  call  for  more  variety;  so  the 
summer  schools  come  in  with  their  wholesome 
physical  drill  in  the  open  air,  their  quest  of  nature 
in  new  places,  and  with  new  companions,  and  the 
feeling  that  this  recreation  is  building  one  up 
physically  and  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  better 
school  work  next  year. 


Summer  Schools. 

The  Summer  School  is  an  excellent  means  of 
better  equipping  teachers  who  cannot  afford  the 
time  or  money  to  attend  college.  The  educational 
powers-that-be  are,  year  by  year,  showing  greater 
financial  appreciation  of  the  services  of  those 
teachers  who  have  the  "  go  "  in  them  to  attend  a 
summer  school.  They  realize  that  these  schools  do 
not  impart  information  so  much  as  skill  in  teaching, 
a  mental  alertness,  and  a  broader  outlook  on 
education. 

The  most  of  these  schools  happen  to  be  in  Nova 
Scotia — this  year  at  least.  But  the  boundary  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Chignecto  is  every  year  becoming 
fainter,  and  by-and-by  only  those  people  will  look 
for  it  who  have  nothing  better  to  do. 

The  pages  of  the  Review  have  for  months  past 
contained  information  about  Summer  Schools,  and 
this  year  the  indications  are  that  they  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  eager  students  who  will 
flock  to  them. 

Both  the  Rural  Science  School  and  the  Summer 
School  of  Science  (see  Regulation  on  p.  24)  have 
courses  in  School  Gardening  which  should  stimulate 
teachers  to  take  up  this  useful  branch  of  work. 
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Educational  Institute. 

The  meeting  this  month  of  the  Educational 
Institute  of  New  Brunswick  should  draw  a  large 
gathering  of  teachers  to  St.  John.  The  programme, 
published  in  full  on  another  page  of  the  Review,  is 
a  varied  one,  embracing  topics  the  discussion  of 
which  will  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  teachers.  The 
address  of  Dr.  Carter,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  takes  the  chair  as  president  of  the  Institute 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  heard  with  interest.  He 
will  no  doubt  refer  to  recent  changes  in  the  course 
and  suggest  how  they  may  best  be  carried  out. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay,  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  Scotia,  always  gives  an  inspiring  and  en- 
couraging note  to  an  institute,  and  his  address  on  a 
Four  Years'  Course  for  High  Schools  will  present 
reasons  for  better  results  to  be  gained  in  lengthen- 
ing the  present  course  of  three  years. 

Dr.  John  Brittain  is  an  old  friend  of  New  Bruns- 
wick teachers  who  will  be  glad  to  meet  him  again 
after  years  of  active  effort  in  our  midst,  and  his 
later  and  riper  work  at  Macdonald  College. 

There  are  other  addresses  also  by  speakers  who 
are  competent  to  address  the  Institute  on  topics 
which  are  attracting  the  keenest  attention  of  .edu- 
cationists  everywhere. 


The  Provincial  Educational  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick  meets  in  St.  John,  June  28;  the  N.  S. 
Educational  Association  meets  at  Truro,  Aug.  31, 
the  P.  E.  Island  Association  some  time  in  Septem- 
ber and  the  National  Educational  Association,  at 
Boston,  July  2-8. 


A  paragraph  in  the  American  Forestry  Journa 
seems  to  show  that  Canada  is  fully  competent  to 
conserve  her  natural  resources  for  the  use  of  her 
own  people.  It  says:  "We  must  husband  all  our 
remaining  resources  and  plant  trees  wherever 
they  can  be  grown  more  profitably  than  other 
crops,  in  order  that  our  own  future  may  be  assured. 
This  is  the  only  way.  Canada  has  not  the  re- 
sources for  her  own  needs  and  ours  too,  and  she 
is  sufficiently  wide  awake  and  intelligent  to  guard 
her  own.  The  only  way  that  our  timber  resources 
and  Canada's  can  be  made  inexhaustible  is  by  the 
application  of  the  highest  scientific  knowledge 
and  the  broadest  common  sense." 


EMPIRE  DAY. 

From  accounts  received  Empire  Day  was 
celebrated  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces 
in  a  manner  befitting  the  importance  of  the  day. 
In  all  the  schools  programmes  suitable  to  the 
occasion  were  carried  out.  These  embraced 
addresses  by  prominent  people,  salutations  of  the 
flag,  singing,  recitations,  essays,  and  lessons  on 
the  history,  extent  and  resources  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  Halifax  Academy  a  solo  and  chorus, 
the  composition  of  Miss  Kate  Macintosh,  one 
of  the  teachers,  was  rendered  in  a  stirring  manner. 
The  following  are  the  words.: 

W£RE    BRITONS    ALL. 

Thro'   countless  years  of   conflict  , 

On  many  lands  and   seas, 
The  banner  of  Old   England 

Has  braved  the  hostile  breeze. 
Tho'   foes   may   come  against   it 

On  many  a  stubborn   field, 
The   British,  steadfast  as  a  rock, 

Will  ne'er  be  known   to  yield. 

Chorus — We'll  gather  round  our  standard, 
When   sounds   the  bugle  call ; 
For,  wheresoever  we  may  dwell, 
In  heart   we're  Britons  all. 

From  where  the  sunrise  splendor 

Tints   Eastern   skies   with   gold, 
And  floods  Australia's  valleys 

With  glory,   fold  on   fold, 
And  rests  on  glowing  India, 

And   Egypt's  waters  blue, 
To  where  South  Afric's  peaceful  land 

Holds   subjects   staunch   and   true. 
(Chorus.) 

Far  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic 

There  lies  a  radiant  land, 
Where  thundering  surges  hurtle 

On   our   Canadian    strand, 
Here   fragrant   woods  are  threaded 

By  many  a  crystal  stream, 
And    warlike   mountains   guard    the   heights 

Where  peaceful  valleys  dream. 

(Chorus.) 

Here   'ntath   the   gra'eful   shelter 

Of   Britain's  outstretched   arm, 
A  happy  people  nestle 

Free  from  all   fear  of  harm. 
None   dare   disturb  our  welfare, 

None   dare   molest  our   land ; 
For  we  are  Britain's  kith  and  kin, 

And  by  her  side  we  stand. 

( Chorus.) 
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ACADIA    AFTER    THE    COAL    ERA.— VI. 

By  L.  W.  Bailey,  L.L.  D. 
The  Appalachian  Revolution,  referred  to  in 
the  last  chapter,  was  the  closing  event  of  Palaeozoic 
time.  In  connection  with  or  as  a  consequence 
of  it  America  in  its  eastern  half  became  com- 
paratively stable,  and  subsequently,  except  along 
the  sea-board,  no  deposits  were  formed  to  tell  us 
anything  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in 
succeeding  periods.  But  great  events  were  in 
progress  elsewhere.  In  America  the  theatre  of 
growth  and  change  was  transferred  to  the  west. 
The  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  which  through  the  larger  part  of 
Palaeozoic  time  was  deeply  buried  beneath  the  sea, 
now  rose  slowly  above  it.  With  many  oscillations 
upward  and  downward  and  with  many  changes 
in  its  geography  the  land  gradually  spread  west- 
ward and  southward ;  great  lakes  far  exceeding 
in  size  the  so  called  Great  Lakes  of  today,  occupied 
portions  of  its  surface,  and  around  these  lakes 
extended  vast  forests,  of  higher  types  than  those 
which  constituted  the  Devonian  and  Carbonif- 
erous forests,  beneath  which  roamed  animals 
also  of  much  higher  type  than  had  previously 
dwelt  upon  the  earth  —  gigantic  amphibians, 
huge  reptiles,  bird-like  and  bat-like  forms  and 
eventually  many  varieties  of  mammals,  also  of 
colossal  proportions.  The  formations  containing 
these  remains  are  known  as  those  of  Mesozoic  (or 
Mediaeval)  time  and  include  two  main  sub- 
divisions, viz.,  the  Reptilian  Age  and  the  Mam- 
malian Age,  characterized  respectively  by  the 
predominance  of  these  two  great  groups  of  verte- 
brate life.  Each  age  is  further  sub-divided  into 
periods,  such  as  the  Trias  or  New  Red  Sandstone, 
the  Jurassic  and  chalk  formations,  the  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary,  each  marked  by  its  own  peculiar 
features  of  physical  conditions  and  by  its  own 
peculiar  organic  remains.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  Cretaceous  period  also,  and  during  the 
early  Tertiary,  came  in  another  of  those  great 
epochs  of  disturbance  and  physical  revolution 
which  from  that  time  broke  the  monotony  of 
geological  progress  and  which  in  this  instance 
resulted  in  the  production  of  the  great  western 
barrier  of  the  continent,  the  Rocky  Mountain 
or     Cordilleran    system.       Coincident    with     this 


elevation  and  as  a  consequence  of  it,  the  great 
lakes  just  referred  to  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
drained  off  or  reduced  to  their  modern  proportions, 
great  rivers,  like  the  Colorado,  cut  down  their 
channels  to  form  stupendous  canons,  conditions 
of  aridity  replaced  those  of  humidity,  volcanic 
phenomena  on  a  vast  scale  were  brought  into 
operation,  and  with  the  change  in  climatic  and 
other  physical  conditions,  came  about  also  great 
changes  in  the  character  and  distribution  of  life. 

Similarly  in  the  old  world  it  was  during  these 
ages  that  the  great  chalk  deposits  of  England, 
determining  its  poetic  name  of  Albion,  were 
produced;  it  was  then  that  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  Southern  Europe,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Juras  and  Appenines  were  lifted  to 
lofty  heights,  and  that  farther  east,  in  Asia,  the 
great  range  of  the  Himalayas  was  brought  into 
being. 

But  of  the  vast  lapse  of  time  represented  by 
these  periods  we  find  in  Acadia,  with  a  single 
exception,  no  trace,  this  fact  being  probably  due 
to  the  further  fact  that  the  land  then  stood  above 
the  sea  level,  and  that  any  deposits  of  fresh  water 
or  lacustrine  origin  which  may  have  been  formed 
upon  its  surface,  and  from  which,  if  present,  some 
conclusions  might  be  drawn,  have  been  wholly 
obliterated  by  causes  to  be  hereafter  described 

The  exception  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  based  on  facts  to  be  observed  in  and  about 
the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

I  presume  that  many  of  my  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  scenery  of  the  Annapolis  Valley,  the 
"Garden  of  Nova  Scotia."  Its  beautiful  villages 
and  hamlets,  with  its  miles  of  apple  orchards, 
are  a  delight  to  all  who  visit  them.  This  extraor- 
dinary fertility  is  of  course  the  result  of  the 
character  of  the  soil  beneath  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  series  of  bright  red  sandstones 
exposed  at  various  points  but  which  are  especially 
noticeable  on  the  shores  of  Minas  Basin,  about 
Digby,  and  again  at  the  head  of  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
where  they  form  a  series  of  conspicuous  bluffs. 
Those  familiar  with  the  valley  will  also  recall 
the  fact  that  throughout  its  length  it  is  bordered 
on  its  northern  side  by  a  range  of  hills  commonly 
known  as  the  North  Mountains,  through  which 
has  been  cut  the  entrance  to  Annapolis  Basin  at 
Digby   Gut.     It   was   of   these   peculiar   relations 
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that   Longfellow   sung   in   his  description  of   the 
home  of  Evangeline: 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas. 
Diflant,   secluded,   still,   the   little  village  of  Grand   Pre 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretched  to 
the  eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and   pastures  to  flocks  with- 
out number. 
****** 

West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards 

and  corn  fields 
Spreading  afar  and   unfenced  o'er  the  plain ;  and  away 

to  the  northward 
Blomidon    rose,   and   the   forests  old,  and   aloft  en   the 

mountains, 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty 

Atlan  ic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their  station 

descended. 

But  if  Blomidon  itself  be  visited  it  will  be 
found  that  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
very  different  from  those  of  the  valley  which  it 
overlooks.  They  are  much  harder,  much  darker 
in  colour,  often  more  or  less  crystalline,  and  not 
unfrequently  broken  by  divisional  joints  into 
quadrangular  or  hexagonal  columns  similar  to 
those  which  have  determined  the  well  known 
scenery  of  the  Giants'  Causeway,  the  Cave  of 
Staffa  or  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson.  Like  the 
latter  they  are  in  reality  of  volcanic  origin  and 
with  the  similar  rocks  extending  southwesterly 
along  the  whole  range  of  the  North  Mountains 
to  Digby  Gut  and  beyond  the  latter,  through 
Digby  Neck  to  Brier  Island,  they  mar«  the  site 
of  a  series  of  volcanic  overflows,  partly  inter- 
stratified  with  the  red  sandstones  and  partly 
resting  upon  them.  They  often  resemble  the 
slags  of  a  furnace  and  at  many  places  are  filled 
with  cavities,  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  steam 
or  sulphurous  vapors,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined 
with  beautiful  minerals,  such  as  agates,  amethysts, 
zeolites,  etc.,  making  the  region  a  famous  gathering 
ground  for  the  mineralogist,  made  better  by  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  frosts  which  from  time 
to  time  loosen  and  drop  large  masses  of  rock  from 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  cliffs.  Nothing, 
however,  resembling  a  crater  can  be  found.  The 
beds  rather  represent  what  is  known  as  a  fissure 
eruption  —  the  outwelling  of  igneous  matter  along 
an  extended  crack  or  fissure  and  the  overspreading 
of  this  material  on  the  adjacent  formations. 
There  were  probably  several  of  these  fissures  as 
indicated    by    ridges,    now   submerged,    along    the 


trough  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  again  by  their 
occurrence  on  Grand  Manan,  where  they  deter- 
mine the  well  known  scenery  about  the  Northern 
Head,  including  the  famous  "Six  Days  of 
Creation."  that  of  Dark  Harbor,  and  again  that 


Southern  Cross,  Grand  Manan. 

of  the  Southern  Head,  with  its  remarkable 
"Southern  Cross."  It  will  be  remembered  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  history  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  region  was  one  of  instability  and  of  pro- 
found subsidences,  (witness  the  vast  thickness 
and  inclined  altitude  of  the  rocks  in  the  Joggins 
section)  as  it  was  from  pre-Cambrian  time  often 
the  scene  of  volcanic  outbreaks,  and  it  would 
seem  that  not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Coal  era, 
in  wh.u  is  known  as  the  Trias  or  New  Red  Sand- 
stone era,  such  subsidences  were  again  in  progress, 
originating  the  sandstones  of  the  Annapolis 
valley,  but  now,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  pressure 
thus  determined  and  becoming  thrown  into  folds, 
great  cracks  were  developed  along  the  bottom  of 
the  sinking  trough,  and  through  these  welled  up 
the  lavas  and  volcanic  materials  which  now 
constitute  Blomidon  and  the  range  of  the  North 
Mountains. 

The  beds  of  this  era  are  but  slightly  represented 
upon  the  mainland  of  New  Brunswick,  though 
some  red  sandstones  believed  to  be  of  this  age 
occur  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Martins  and  elsewhere 
on  the  southern  coast,  but  they  are  widely  spread 
on  Prince  Edward  Island,  where,  as  in  the  Annapolis 
valley,  the  bright  red  sandstones  by  their  decom- 
position have  determined  conditions  of  exuberant 
fertility. 

Do  we  know  anything  of  the  life  of  this  inter- 
esting era?  Well,  only  a  very  little  directly.  A 
few  fragments  of  fossil  wood,  related  to  the  pines, 
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and  a  few  obscure  markings,  some  of  which  resemble 
foot-prints,  are  all  that  have  yet  been  observed 
in  the  deposits  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy  or  in 
Prince  Edward  Island;  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  land  was  covered  with  forests  and  that 
these,  were  tenanted  by  abundant  forms  of  animal 
life.  These,  too,  must  have  been  of  the  same 
general  character  as  are  found  elsewhere  in  the 
deposits  of  this  era.  In  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  where  the  beds  are  of  precisely 
similar  character  to  those  of  the  Annapolis  Valley 
and  North  Mountains,  vast  numbers  of  fossil 
foot-prints,  mingled  with  a  few  bones,  have  been 
found,  and  clearly  indicate  both  the  abundance 
and  the  characteristics  of  the  animal  life  of  the 
time.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the  foot-prints, 
from  their  three-toed  character,  were  those  of 
birds,  but  later  investigations  have  shown  that 
they  were  rather  those  of  reptiles  or  of  animals 
combining  the  characteristics  of  both  birds  and 
reptiles.  Some  of  the  foot-prints  are  two  feet 
in  length,  indicating  animals  of  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  they  included  both  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  forms.  One,  which  has  been 
christened  Brontozoum  giganteum,  has  been 
estimated  to  have  had  a  height  of  fourteen  feet. 
Many  of  these  animals  were  bipeds  like  the  birds, 
others  were  crocodilian  in  aspect  and  probably  as 
ferocious,  while  still  others  must  in  height  have 
resembled  kangaroos.  Frog-like  animals  or 
amphibians  are  also  indicated,  some  of  them  as 
much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Even 
the  air  had  its  reptiles,  in  the  form  of  huge  bat-like 
creatures  (Pterodactyls).  A  little  later  in  the 
cretaceous  or  chalk  era,  the  life  of  the  Reptilian 
Age  began  to  dwindle  and  in  its  place  came  in  the 
still  more  wonderful  life  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
when  our  modern  trees,  such  as  oaks,  maples, 
willows,  beeches  and  palms  in  part  supplanted  the 
gymnosperms  or  conifers  of  earlier  ages,  and 
reptiles  gave  way  to  mammals,  the  aspect  of  both 
floras  and  faunas  becoming  more  modern.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  describe  the  latter,  which 
embraced  most  of  the  modern  groups,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  preceding  reptiles,  far  exceeded 
their  modern  relatives  in  size;  but  these  facts 
hardly  belong  to  Acadian  history.  At  least, 
though  we  may  regard  as  probable  their  former 
existence  here,  we  have  no  data  from  which  to 
prove  such  belief.  The  lands  during  these  long 
periods  of  time  were  for  the  most  part  above  the 


sea,  and  any  fluviatile  or  lacustrine  deposits  which 
may  have  been  formed  have  been  swept  away  by 
later  changes.  During  the  period  of  the  new 
Red  Sandstone  or  Trias-Jura  it  is  probable  that 
the  land  stood  a  little  lower  than  now,  the  isthmus 
of  Chignecto  was  submerged  and  the  currents  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  swept  freely  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  whose  waters  were  accumulating 
the  materials  which  constitute  the  island  of  Prince 
Edward.  Before  the  close  of  the  era,  as  the  result 
of  a  great  crack  in  the  same  Bay  of  Fundy  trough, 
there  welled  up  the  volcanic  material  of  the  North 
Mountains  and  Grand  Manan,  fixing  the  present 
topography  of  the  coast.  In  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  periods  the  land  stood  higher  than  now, 
and  these  epochs  represent  eras  of  extensive  aerial 
denudation,  possibly  reducing  the  surface  to  the 
condition  of  a  peneplain,  above  which  only  our 
higher  hills  projected.  But  even  these  changes 
do  not  complete  the  story,  and  the  earth  was  not 
yet  ready  for  its  master,  Man.  Events  of  a 
character  which  we  could  never  have  anticipated 
and  of  which,  even  in  the  face  of  the  most  indis- 
putable facts,  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  truth, 
were  yet  to  take  their  part  in  the  final  moulding 
of  the  surface.  Heretofore  the  climates  of  the 
world,  even  in  high  northern  latitudes,  had  pre- 
sented the  conditions  of  perpetual  summer.  In 
our  next  chapter  we  shall  introduce  our  readers  to 
what  has  been  appropriately  called  "The  Great 
Geological  Winter." 

An  Arithmetic  Match. 

When  the  busy  week  is  almost  over,  we  often 
spend  the  last  half  hour  in  some  kind  of  mental 
diversion,  and  nothing  delights  the  pupils  more  than 
an  arithmetic  match.  Two  of  them  choose  alter- 
nately till  the  school  is  evenly  divided  and  seated  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  leaders  pass  to  the 
blackboard,  and  a  simple  example  is  given  them. 
The  first  one  that  gets  an  answer,  marks  a  star  on 
the  board ;  then  the  next  two  take  their  places,  and 
another  example  is  given.  If  any  fail  to  get  the 
correct  answer,  they  pass  to  their  seats,  and  two 
others  attempt  to  solve  the  same  example.  The 
winning  side  is  the  one  that  gets  ten  stars  first. — 
The  Advocate. 


The  value  of  your  teaching  is  not  the  information 
you  put  into  the  mind,  but  the  interest  you  awaken. 
G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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Correct  English  in  the  Lower  Grades. — IV. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  write,  children  must 
learn  the  use  of  full  stops  and  question  marks. 
This  has  already  been  directed  in  the  second 
article  of  this  series. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  rules  for  other 
punctuation  marks  ought  not,  and  indeed  cannot, 
properly,  be  taught  until  children  have  a  fair 
knowledge  of  grammatical  constructions.  The 
exceptions  are:  I.  The  use  of  the  comma  to  mark 
off  words  of  address :  As,  "  Come,  Jack,  I  am  in 
a  hurry."  "  Please,  Miss  Brown,  may  I  change  my 
seat?"  II.  The  use  of  the  comma  to  separate 
words  in  a  series;  as,  "  For  lunch,  we  had  biscuits. 
cake,  oranges,  bananas,  and  milk."  "  We  had  a 
long,   hot,   tiresome  walk." 

As  soon  as  such  sentences  as  these  are  met  with 
in  the  reading  lesson,  call  the  children's  attention 
to  them,  ( taking  one  form  at  a  time,  of  course. ) 
and  let  them  pick  out  other  examples  in  the  reading 
book.  Give  them  practice  in  putting  in  the  commas 
in  sentences  written  on  the  board  and  in  dictated 
sentences.    Then  let  them  learn  the  rules. 

The  simpler  uses  of  quotation  marks  can  be 
learned  at  an  early  stage.  Make  the  children  pick 
out  conversations  in  their  readers  and  tell  you 
where  the  quotation  marks  are  placed,  and  why. 
Good  examples  to  study  from  the  N.  B.  Reader, 
Bk.  Ill,  are  to  be  found  in,  "  Black  Beauty," 
"Self-Denial,"  and  "The  Little  Post-Boy."  For 
home  work  let  them  copy  a  short  conversation  from 
a  story  book.  Put  on  the  board  a  conversation, 
punctuated,  but  without  quotation  marks,  and  let 
them  dictate  the  latter  to  you. 

The  next  step  is  to  write  short  conversations 
from  dictation,  but  before  this  is  done,  a  separate 
lesson  must  be  given  on  the  commoner  contractions 
used  in  ordinary  conversation.  Put  on  the  board 
the  following  contractions :  "  Aren't,  can't,  couldn't, 
didn't,  hasn't.  I'll,  I'm.  I've,  etc."  Get  the  children 
to  tell  you  what  letters  are  omitted  and  then  let 
them  write  out  the  full  form  of  each.  For  the 
next  exercise,  reverse  this,  giving  the  full  form, 
and  requiring  the  contractions. 

They  may  now  go  on  to  writing  short  original 
conversations  on  given  subjects.  [As  they  advance, 
variety  should  be  expected  in  the  words  of  saying. 
Draw  their  attention  to  different  words  of  this 
sort  in  their  reading.  In  "  Self-Denial,"  and 
"  Black  Beauty,"  the  word  "  said,"  is  used  again 
and  again.  In  "The  Little  Post-Boy,"  we  find, 
"  asked,"  "  answered,"  "  cried."  "  exclaimed."  In 
"  The  Doll's  Dressmaker,"  a  still  greater  variety 
is  used.  The  children  may  make  a  list  of  these 
words,  adding  others  if  they  can,  then  use  them  in 
original   conversations.] 


The  correct  use  of  punctuation  marks,  however, 
is  to  be  learned  chiefly,  not  by  set  lessons,  but  by 
practice  in  writing.  The  following  exercises  are 
mose  useful :  a.  Putting  in  the  stops  in  an  un- 
ptinctuated  passage  written  on  the  board.  This 
must  be  done  not  by  rule,  but  by  attention  to 
sound  and  sense,  b.  Dictation,  r.  Transcription.* 
d.  Learning  poetry  and  writing  it  out  from  memory 
with  absolute  correctness  as  to  stops. 

The  value  of  this  last  exercise  can  hardly  be  too 
highly  estimated.  Any  teacher  who  will  try  it  for 
a  year,  setting  two  such  lessons  a  week,  or  even 
one,  will  probably  be  amazed  at  the  improvement 
it  brings  about.  Some  poems  that  are  useful  for 
this  purpose  are :  "  Lady  Clare ;"  Longfellow's 
"  Daybreak ;"  passages  from  "  Hiawatha,"  e.  g. 
'*  The  Building  of  the  Canoe ;"  "  Wynken,  Blynken 
and  Nod." 

There  is  a  great  temptation  to  digress  here,  and 
to  dwell  in  detail  upon  other  and  more  important 
uses  of  poetry  in  school,  but  lack  of  space  forbids. 
It  may  be  possible  to  treat  of  this  subject  by  itself 
at  some  future  time.  Meanwhile,  I  will  say,  in 
passing  that  learning  plenty  of  good  poetry  by  heart 
is  the  best  way  that  I  know  of  overcoming  that 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  writing  good  English, 
namely,  poverty  of  vocabulary. 

There  will  rise  in  the  mind  of  every  hard-worked 
teacher  the  question  "  How  and  when  are  all  these 
exercises  to  be  corrected  ?"  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
with  the  pedagogue  of  tradition.  "  Let  us  look  the 
difficulty  boldly  in  the  face,  and  pass  on."  It  is  a 
difficulty  that  must  be  grappled  with,  for  uncorrect- 
ed written  work  is  practically -useless.  Hard  work, 
these  corrections,  but  hard  work  that  tells.  A  few 
suggestions  may  make  it  a  little  easier  and  more 
effective. 

First,  as  to  work  that  can  be  corrected  by  the 
children  themselves,  such  as  dictation  or  written 
out  poetry.  The  objections  to  this  plan  of 
correcting  are  that  it  encourages,  a.  confusion, 
b.  carelessness,  and  c.  unfairness. 

The  first  may  be  avoided  by  strict  adherence  to 
certain  rules  of  method.  Have  the  papers  ex- 
changed in  such  a  wav  that  no  child  has  a  near 
neighbour's  paper.  Allow  a  short  time  before 
papers   are   given    back,   when   the  correctors   may 


*  The  exercise  of  copying  a  passage  out  of  a  book, 
though  it  should  not  supersede  dictation,  is  occasionally  a 
useful  substi  ute  for  it.  It  is  quieter,  and  more  expeditious. 
It  is  apt,  in  the  case  of  a  careless  child,  to  reveal  exactly 
the  same  mistakes  which  would  have  been  made  in  a 
dictation  lesson,  since  the  words  are  not  looked  at  one  by 
one.  but  dictated  o  himself  two  or  three  at  a  time.  And 
in  the  case  of  more  careful  learners,  who  look  at  the 
words  and  try  to  avoid  mistakes  it  is  evident  that  this 
form  of  exercise  is  not  less  effective. 

— Fitch. — Lectures  on   Teaching. 
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raise  hands,  and  ask  to  have  words  spelled  or  other 
information  given,  and  another  period  after 
each  one  has  had  time  to  look  at  his  corrected 
paper,  when  he  may  appeal  to  the  teacher  if  he 
thinks  it  has  been  wrongly  marked. 

As  for  carelessness,  you  need  not  expect  the 
corrections  to  be  made  quite  as  accurately  as  you 
would  make  them  yourself,  but  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  may  be  acquired  by  practice.  Make  each 
child  write  the  number  of  the  mistakes  he  discovers 
at  the  foot  of  the  paper  he  corrects,  and  sign  his 
initials.  After  the  marks  have  been  taken,  have 
all  papers  given  to  you.  Look  at  some  of  them 
everytime,  even  if  only  two  or  three,  and  occasion- 
ally comment  on  them.  This  will  be  a  check  on 
careless  writing  or  correcting.  Also,  the  children 
should  never  know,  beforehand,  whether  papers 
are  to  be  corrected  by  the  teacher  or  in  class. 

If  papers  are  written  in  ink,  have  the  correcting 
done  in  lead  pencil,  and  make  it  a  punishable 
offence  for  a  corrector  to  have  a  pen  in  his  hand ; 
if  the  papers  are  in  lead  pencil,  have  a  blue  pencil 
used  for  correcting.  This  will  lessen  the  oppor- 
tunities of  cheating. 

The  teacher  will  find  her  own  work  in  correcting 
made  somewhat  lighter  by  the  use  of  correcting 
signs.  The  table  of  printers'  signs  used  for  proof- 
correcting  is  suggestive  and  may  be  found  in  any 
large  dictionary,  but  each  teacher  will  probably 
want  to  invent  some  for  herself.  Some  useful  ones 
are :  a  double  underline,  used  for  nothing  else,  to 
mark  a  misspelled  word,  as,  seperate;    T.  to  mark 

a  wrong  tense;  Pro.,  a  wrong  pronoun,  and  so  on. 
A  complete  list  of  these  signs  should  be  posted 
up  in  the  school-room,  and  copied  by  each  child. 
For  younger  children,  the  corrections  must,  of 
course,  be  written  in  full,  but  as  they  advance  they 
should  be  led  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the 
signs  and  make  their  own  amendments. 

Corrections,  however  carefully  made,  are  useless 
unless  the  children  are  forced  to  notice  them,  and 
the  only  way  to  ensure  this  is  to  have  copies  of 
the  corrected  exercises  done  instead  of  new  work. 
The  original  exercises  must  always  be  handed  in 
with  the  copy,  and  the  copy  should  be  marked. 
And  it  ought  always  to  be  possible  for  a  higher 
mark  to  be  obtained  for  a  careful  accurate  copy 
than  for  the  original. 

Occasionally,  a  whole  lesson  should  be  devoted 
to  giving  back  papers,  when  special  drill  should  be 
given  on  recurring  or  common  faults,  c.  g.,  repe- 
tition ;  long  and  involved  sentences ;  ambiguous 
pronouns.  Select  examples  from  the  papers  illus- 
trating these  or  other  errors,  and  get  the  children 
to  criticise,  and  correct,  if  they  can. 

Read  the  best  exercises  to  the  class,  giving  the 
writer's  names,  and  drawing  attention  to  particular 
merits.     It  is  well  also  to  read  a  very  poor  attempt 


aloud  occasionally,  but  this  should  always  remain 
anonymous.  Do  not  make  fun  of  anything  the 
children  white,  unless  it  is  absurd  through  gross 
carelessness. 


Blackboard  Drawings. 

Did  you  ever  put  a  drawing  on  the  board  while 
the  children  were  in  the  room?  Did  you  notice  how 
keenly  interested  they  were,  and  how  eager  to  help? 
Last  year  I  had  several  mischievous  boys.  I  had 
noticed  their  interest  in  the  drawings  and  proceeded 
to  take  advantage  thereof.  Instead  of  putting  on 
all  my  own  blackboard  drawings,  I  gave  them  to 
the  boys  to  put  on.  The  results  were  surprising. 
With  little  or  no  aid  from  me,  they  put  on  excellent 
drawings,  I  had  frequent  new  drawings  on  my 
blackboard.  The  boys  gladly  spent  their  recesses 
drawing,  and  frequently  had  a  number  of  absorbed 
spectators.  "Doesn't  Jimmie  draw  well,"  they 
would  ask  me,  and  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  praise 
poor  Jimmie,  to  whom  arithmetic  was  a  stumbling 
block,  I  answered  truly,  "Yes." 

We  put  on  the  various  drawings  that  come  in  my 
school  magazine,  but  they  were  not  enough.  When 
we  saw  a  picture  in  our  readers  or  histories  or  even 
in  our  arithmetics,  one  that  we  liked,  someone 
would  put  it  on.  Now  my  boys  and  girls  are  fourth 
and  fifth  grades,  and  most  of  the  drawings  were 
put  on  by  my  fourth  grade  children. 

I  have  started  a  note  book,  and  as  I  scan  a  maga- 
zine or  a  Sunday  newspaper,  I  am  on  the  lookout 
for  sketches  suitable  for  copying.  If  the  paper  is 
of  no  value  I  cut  out  such  a  sketch,  and  paste  it  in 
my  notebook.  Here  I  find  a  poppy  border,  which 
pleases  me,  and  here  are  some  little  poppies  to 
copy.  I  always  choose  drawings  with  clear  outlines, 
as  they  are  easiest  to  copy. — Primary  Education. 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  of  Canada  is 
having  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  for  capable 
and  efficient  clerks  for  the  various  government 
offices.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  boys  of  fifteen 
years  of  age  who  have  completed  the  eighth  or  any 
of  the  high  school  grades.  The  preliminary  exam- 
inations admitting  to  the  service  are  held  once, 
sometimes  twice,  a  year,  in  May  and  November,  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Dominion.  Any  teacher 
wishing  for  fuller  particidars  and  examination 
papers  may  obtain  them  by  applying  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  Ottawa. 
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FORESTRY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

By  Chas.  L.  Wood,  Truro. 
(Concluded.) 
I  now  wish  to  deal  with  the  enemies  of  the 
forest.  Forests  have  their  enemies  as  have  human 
beings,  and  one  of  the  worst  is  man  himself.  Man 
seems  to  think  that  forests  were  made  to  be  cut 
down  for  his  benefit  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a 
certain  height,  and  not  to  be  left  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  country.  Did  the  wild  Indian  of 
three  hundred  years  ago  consider  the  forest  as 
his  enemy?  He  rather  regarded  it  as  his  friend; 
he  would  not  injure  a  tree  unless  for  fuel,  neither 
would  he  attack  the  wild  animals  unless  it  was 
for  food. 

But  the  civilized  man  of  today  is  not  satisfied 
with  destroying  our  wild  animals;  he  must  destroy 
our  beautiful  forests,  that  nature  has  placed  here 
for  our  benefit.  A  man  today  thinks  if  he  has  a 
nice  grove  of  pine  or  hemlock  that  he  must  cut 
it  down  and  get  the  big  timber  off  it,  but  let  me 
ask  what  does  he  do  with  the  wood  that  is  not 
good  for  lumber?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he 
leaves  it  lying  on  the  ground  to  go  to  waste,  and 
thus  prove  a  menace  in  case  of  fire. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  our  forests  is  fire.  Every 
year  thousands  of  acres  are  destroyed  by  this 
great  enemy,  and  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to 
develop  a  system  of  protection.'  At  first  sight 
it  might  seem  foolish  to  suppose  that  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Canadian  forests  could  be  effectively 
protected,  but  when  we  know  that  the  fires  that 
result  from  natural  causes  are  few  in  number, 
compared  with  those  that  originate  through  the 
action  of  man,  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
impossibility.  It  is  estimated  that  $100,000,000 
worth  of  forests  young  and  old,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  190.V  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
timber  has  doubled  in  value,  during  the  past  few 
years.  In  view  of  this,  rented  land  at  $4.00  per 
acre,  suitable  for  planting  would,  if  planted  with 
trees,  prove  a  splendid  investment  for  Canada. 
All  people  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  realize  that 
if  something  is  not  done  soon  our  commercial 
supremacy  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  will  suffer 
for  the  want  of  timber.  In  order  to  guard 
against  this  contingency,  it  is  necessary  for  our 
government  to  take  immediate  measures  for  the 
planting  as  quickly  as  possible  much  of  the  suitable 
waste  or  cheap  pasture  land  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fernow,  of  Toronto  University,  and  head 


of  the  Forestry  Department  of  Canada,  has 
estimated  that  the  whole  value  of  forests  in  Canada 
at  about  three  hundred  million  acres,  instead  of 
eight  hundred  million  as  was  previously  supposed. 
The  forests  of  Eastern  Canada  containing  timber 
suitable  for  the  European  market  are  about 
eighty-seven  million  acres,  situated  in  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  A  large  portion 
of  these  is  quite  inaccessible;  and  from  what 
.one  knows  of  them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
will  all  be  eventually  destroyed  by  fire,  unless 
stringent  measures  be  taken  for  their  preservation. 

The  provincial  and  dominion  governments, 
with  the  exception  of  British  Columbia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  have  established  fire  ranging 
systems.  Fire  rangers  are  appointed  to  patrol  the 
woods  or  forests  in  the  summer  months,  but  more 
especially  in  the  sporting  season.  This  fire 
ranging  system  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  before  many  years  be  one 
means  of  preserving  those  great  forests,  that 
nature  has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us. 

In  addition  to  this  system,  we  could  further 
help  preserve  our  forests  by  adopting  a  system 
of  reforestation. 

Commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  survey 
and  set  apart  all  the  suitable  land  for  planting 
trees.  The  planting  of  all  the  waste  land  should 
be  made  compulsory  as  it  is  in  Germany.  We 
have  about  three  hundred  million  acres  of  forest, 
or  about  four  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Besides  this  great  extent  of  forest  there  are 
between  six  and  seven  million  acres  of  land  that 
is  suitable  to  the  raising  of  forests.  If  this  seven 
million  acres  were  planted  in  forest  trees,  we 
would  then  have  a  total  of  ten  million  acres,  and 
the  planting  of  this  seven  million  acres  if  done  in 
a  proper  systematic  way  would  not  cost  more 
than  *2 1 ,000,000.  Further,  this  system  of  reforest- 
ation would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  give 
employment  and  prevent  men  from  drifting  into 
the  towns  and  into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  phase  of  this  important 
topic,  viz.,  the  relation  of  forestry  to  Education, 
and  how  it  may  be  connected  with  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  educational  authorities  have 
recognized  this  great  question,  and  have  been 
turning  their  attention  to  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding the  scientific  training  that  may  be  necessary. 
The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  established 
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a  chair  of  Forestry,  Sackville  University  has  had 
a  course  of  lectures  on  this  topic,  Queen's  Univer- 
sity during  the  year  I'iOO  also  held  a  similar  series; 
and  both  it  and  the^University  of  Toronto  have 
been  looking  forward  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Forestry. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  study  of  forestry 
belongs  only  to  the  University  and  the  College, 
but  one  must  believe  that  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  can  in  their  way  do  as  much  for 
forestry  as  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
The  majority  of  our  common  schools  do  not  know 
what  Arbor  Day  means.  The  children  and  most 
of  our  teachers  think  that  it  is  a  holiday  and  do 
little  towards  the  proper  observance  of  the  day. 
It  is  set  apart  for  the  cleaning  up  of  school  grounds 
and  for  the  planting  of  trees.  In  addition  to  this 
a  well  arranged  entertainment  should  be  given, 
that  is  an  entertainment  bearing  on  forestry. 
If  this  were  done  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now 
going  to  school  and  are  to  become  the  future  men 
and  women  of  Canada  would  realize  what  a  benefit 
forests  are  to  us,  and  that  our  future  depends 
largely  on  their  preservation.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
sad  thing  to  know  that  a  great  many  schools  in 
Canada  do  not  observe  Arbor  Day  at  all  or  only 
as  a  holiday;  not  a  tree  planted  nor  any  effort 
made  to  clear  up  their  shamefully  neglected 
grounds. 

Here  is  a  suggestion :  Have  from  one-half  to 
an  acre  of  ground  set  apart  in  each  school  section 
or  district  for  the  planting  of  trees.  Each  year 
have  the  children  plant  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
trees,  and  in  a  short  time  they  would  have  quite 
a  forest  growing.  In  our  Nature  Study  course 
if  the  study  of  trees  could  be  made  more  prominent, 
and  embrace  a  more  intimate  and  intelligent 
knowledge  of  their  habits  and  uses,  and  how  to 
take  care  of  them,  it  would  lay  a  good  foundation 
for  the  development    of  forestry. 

Canada  is  rapidly  approaching  a  real  timber 
famine,  and  the  only  way  to  avert  and  minimize 
this  is  to  plant  at  once  large  portions  of  land  in 
trees.  The  future  prosperity  of  the  Dominion 
depends  on  the  preservation  of  its  forests. 


It  is  vastly  more  important  to  help  the  home 
condition  of  one-fourth  of  the  children  than  it  is 
to  know  a  new  trick  in  teaching  something. — 
Journal  of  Education. 


COLLEGE    CONVOCATIONS. 
DALHOUSIE. 

The  Convocation  of  Dalhousie  College  was  held 
on  April  28,  in  the  Academy  of  Music  hall,  which 
was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Forty-one  students 
received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  two,  of 
bachelor  of  science:  nine,  of  doctor  of  medicine; 
and  five,  of  master  of  arts.  At  an  earlier  Convo- 
cation as  announced  by  the  President,  twelve 
students  had  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
laws.  Dr.  Forrest's  address  was  full  of  interesting 
announcements.  In  regards  to  the  site  so  kindly 
offered  by  the  town  of  Dartmouth,  the  governors 
had  decided  with  regret  that  they  were  unable  to 
accept  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  had  decided 
to  accept  the  lot  immediately  in  front  of  the  present 
building,  which  had  been  given  by  the  city  of 
Halifax,  and  proposed  to  erect  immediately  a 
library  and  a  science  building  upon  it.  Professor 
Mackenzie,  who  has  held  the  chair  of  Physics  for 
five  years  has  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position 
in  the  Stevens  Institute,  New  York.  The  Alumnae 
Society  had  decided  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  chair 
of  biology,  which  would  be  established  during  the 
coming  session.  The  Alumnae  Society,  though 
so  recently  organized,  had  shown  great  activity. 
This  year  it  had  given  a  scholarship  of  $100  for  the 
lady  student  making  the  highest  marks  in  the  third 
year  examinations  and  it  has  begun  a  fund  to 
obtain  a  suitable  residence  for  the  girls  attending 
the  college. 

After  the  capping,  which  was  attended  with  the 
usual  sallies  of  undergraduates  wit,  Dr.  Barclay,  of 
Montreal,  delivered  a  dignified  and  academic 
address  on  the  University  Spirit. 

He  lauded  the  university  as  the  home  of  freedom 
and  liberal  ideas ;  it  was  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  He  urged  the  necessity  of  good  salaries  for 
professors.  The  days  of  the  scholarly  recluse  were 
over.  The  professor  should  live  as  a  man  among 
men.  He  should  travel  and  expand  his  mind.  The 
reverend  gentleman  advocated  the  study  of  religion 
in  the  universities,  and  concluded  with  these  words: 
Carry  wi;h  you  into  life  the  university  spirit;  remember 
that  you  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary  and  seek 
to  tread  further  into  its  recesses  in  search  of  truth.  You 
have  a  country  to  live  in  and  live  for.  You  may  be  proud 
of  your  country's  pioneers  and  of  its  development,  proud 
of  the  ability  of  the  statesmen  of  both  races  and  both 
political  parties  who  have  brought  about  Confederation; 
proud  of  our  education,  of  our  country's  scenery  and  un- 
bounded resources.  Tet  something  more  is-  needed,  and 
tor  that  we  look  to  you.  The  glory  of  a  nation  is  in  the 
sinews  of  its  people,  in  the  lives  of  its  children,  in  the 
justice  of  its  laws  and  in  that  righteousness  that  exalteth 
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a  nation.  You  can  do  something  in  making  Canada  what 
it  should  be,  and  thus  do  a  little  to  make  the  world  better. 
You  can,  at  least,  cast  one  mite  into  the  treasury,  carry  one 
brick  for  the  building  of  the  temple  of  God.  Take  life 
seriously  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  your  fellows. 
(Applause). 


KING'S 


The  Enccenia  of  King's  College,  Windsor,  was 
held  on  Thursday,  May  12th.  Owing  to  the  death 
of  King  Edward  all  festivities  were  omitted. 
Previous  to  the  Enccenial  exercises  a  memorial 
tablet  to  the  late  beloved  President  of  King's 
College,  Rev.  Dr.  Boulden,  was  unveiled. 

The  university  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  J.  W.  Powell.  M.  A.,  President  of  King's. 
The  following  degrees  were  conferred :  Honorary 
D.  D. — on  the  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Fredericton,  M.  A. 
Hon.  D.  C.  L — on  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  McKeown ; 
Rev.  H.  D.  DeBlois,  M.  A.;  W.  P..  Wallace,  K.  C. : 
Chancellor  Allen  of  Fredericton.  M.  A. — on  Rev. 
R.  Hiltz,  B.  A.;  Rev.  D.  Forsyth.  P..  A.;  W.  E. 
Curtis,  B.  A.  B.  A.  (ad  cundcm) — Ven.  D. 
Forsyth,  B.  A..  (U.  X.  B.)  ;  W.  E.  Curtis,  B.  A., 
(McGiH) ;  R.  V.  Harris.  B.  A..  (Trin.)  ;  A.  W.  L. 
Smith.  P..  A..  (Dal.).  B.  A.— on  C.  H.  Boulden, 
Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  Rathburn,  X.  H.  Wilcox,  Miss 
Feindel.  P..  C.  L.— on  T.  C.  Belvea.  M.  A..  H.  P. 
Smith,  G.  A.  Adair,  H.  P.  Saunders.  W.  A.  Xelson. 

The  valedictory  was  pronounced  by  C.  H.  Boul- 
den. B.  A.,  and  the  alumni  oration  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Schofield  of  Fredericton.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  President  Powell,  M.  A. ; 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  McKeown.  D.  C.  L. ;  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Xova  Scotia. 


MT.  ALLISON. 

The  year  1909-10  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
Mt.  Allison,  and  will  in  some  respects  be  note- 
worthy for  the  future  historians.  Old  Lingley 
Hall,  connected  with  public  gatherings  for  so  many 
years,  has  stood  neglected  waiting  its  fate.  It  had 
been  thoroughly  outgrown  and  its  site  was  needed. 
Various  plans  to  make  use  of  it  were  suggested, 
but  the  expense  of  remodelling  an  old  building  and 
the  difficulty  of  moving  it  without  dest roving  trees 
and  terraces  were  fatal  to  them  all.  Sentiment  had 
to  five  way  and  old  Lingley  will  be  pulled  down. 

To  replace  it  there  was  ready  for  the  exercises 
of  this  year  the  new  Charles  Fawcett  Memorial 
Hall,  presented  by  C.  W.  Fawcett.  Esq.,  and  Mrs. 
F.  Ryan  of  Sackvillc.  two  of  the  children  of  the  late 
Charles  Fawcett.  Its  front,  suggestive  of  Lingley 
Hall  with  its  classic  pillars,  looks  down  on  York 
St.  from  the  elevation  where  the  residence  of 
Charles  F.  Allison,  the  founder,  formerly  st<>  •' 
The     interior     is     beautifully     and     harmoriotisly 


furnished  and  has  been  a  delight  to  all.  It  gives 
accommodation  for  about  1400  people  and  was 
filled  to  the  utmost  for  the  Baccalaureate  sermon  by 
Rev.  C.  Mackinnon,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Pine  Hill 
College,  Halifax.  It  is  seated  with  opera  chairs. 
The  stage,  very  large  for  orchestral  and  choral 
purposes,  will  accommodate  three  hundred  or  more. 
Where  Lingley  stood  now  rises  Hart  Hall,  the 
new  section  of  the  Ladies'  College.  It  is  a  fine 
four-storey  brown-stone  building  with  trimmings  of 
light  freestone.  It  contains  fine  suites  of  rooms  for 
Principal  Borden  and  family,  several  class  rooms, 
a  magnificent  basket-ball  room  in  the  basement,  and 
dormitory  accommodation  for  about  fifty  additional 
students.  It  cost  over  $50,000  and  stands  free  of 
debt  owing  to  the  splendid  bequest  of  the  late  Jairus 
Hart  of  Halifax.  Since  March  it  has  been  in  use, 
and  next  year  will  help  to  get  rid  of  the  crowding 
and  congestion  that  were  necessary  for  part  of  this 
year. 

Another  event  of  historic  importance  is  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Allison,  President  of  the  University,  feel- 
ing it  necessary  to  retire  .from  such  active  work, 
has  handed  in  his  resignation  to  take  effect  in  a 
year.  He  came  to  Mt.  Allison  twenty  years  ago 
after  serving  thirteen  years  as  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Xova  Scotia.  Previous  to  that  he  had 
also  been  for  a  few  years  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  so  that  as  student,  professor  and  twice  Presi- 
dent he  has  been  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
closely  associated  with  Mt.  Allison,  and  is  perhaps 
better  known  than  any  other  alumnus.  His  retire- 
ment presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  Board  of 
Regents. 

During  the  closing  days  there  was  a  large  influx 
of  visitors.  Some  were  doubtless  brought  by  the 
series  of  concerts  with  which  Fawcett  Hall  was 
opened.  A  Boston  singer  and  orchestra  were  the 
chief  attractions.  The  friends  of  those  graduating 
and  the  former  students  made,  however,  a  large 
body  in  themselves,  for  at  the  Ladies'  College 
twenty-eight  young  ladies  received  diplomas  in 
various  departments,  and  at  the  Convocation  thirty- 
three  degrees  were  conferred  and  nine  others  re- 
ceived certificates  in  theologv  or  in  science.  Three 
received  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  A.  P.  Barnhill, 
K.  C.  of  St.  Tohn ;  L.  A.  Cheslcv.  K.  C,  of  Lunen- 
burg: and  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  McKeown  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Xew  Brunswick.  All  three  are 
former  graduates  in  arts  of  Mt.  Allison. 

This  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  St.  Tohn  year 
at  Mt.  Allison.  A  flourishing  branch  of  the 
Alumni  Society  was  founded  there  in  the  winter 
and  the  bringing  together  of  former  students  has 
developed  new  interest.  It  happened  that  five  of 
those  who  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  were  from 
St.  Tohn.  two  of  those  receiving  D.  C.  L.,  and  both 
members  elected  this  year  to  represent  the  Alumni 
Society  on  the  Board  of  Regents,  i.  c,  S.  D.  Scott, 
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M.  A.,  editor  of  The  Standard  and  W.  B.  Tennant. 

The  Alumni  meeting  and  banquet  were  both 
large  and  enthusiastic  gatherings.  Resolutions 
were  passed  looking  toward  a  forward  movement 
and  the  increasing  of  the  endowment  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Some  new  scholarships  were  announced, 
notably  three  given  by  C.  N.  Haney,  M.  A.,  of 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  In  September  Ave  bursaries  of 
$75  each  are  to  be  awarded  in  connection  with  the 
matriculation  examination.  Twenty-one  received 
certificates  of  matriculation  from  the  Academy  and 
a  large  entrance  class  is  expected. 

During  the  year  Mt.  Allison  appointed  Lloyd 
Dixon  of  Sackville,  a  graduate  of  1905,  Rhodes 
scholar  for  N.  B.  He  will  go  to  Oxford  in  Sep- 
tember to  enter  upon  his  work.  He  was  a  good 
all-round  student  but  especially  brilliant  in  mathe- 
matics, in  which  he  has  made  an  unusual  record 
at  Harvard  since  leaving  Mt.  Allison.  Great  things 
are  expected  from  him  as  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

Prof.  Arnold  of  the  Physics  department  is  not 
to  return.  His  successor  has  not  been  appointed. 
Several  changes  occur  in  the  staff  of  the  Ladies' 
College.  Prof.  Beaumont,  assistant  to  the  Director 
of  the  Conservatory,  returns  to  England.  Miss 
Ruggles,  so  well  known  as  vocal  teacher,  has  re- 
signed. Miss  Bearman's  place  in  Domestic  Science 
is  also  to  be  filled. 

Dr.  Borden  with  his  family  and  a  large  party 
starts  for  an  extensive  European  tour  in  a  week  or 
two  and  will  not  return  till  early  in  September. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK  UNIVERSITY. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  were  the  closing  exercises  so  attractive 
and  brilliant  as  this  year.  The  old  University 
building  was  draped  in  light  colours,  the  Union 
Jack  fluttering  from  aloft,  the  green  terraces 
waving,  the  sea  of  verdant  trees,  the  magnificent 
blending  of  city,  river,  distant  uplands  and  forests 
mellowed  into  enchanting  beauty  by  the  soft  bright 
June  day,  made  an  appropriate  setting  for  the 
50th  Encoenia  celebration  of  the  U.  N.  B. 

Long  before  the  appointed  hour  of  opening,  a 
stream  of  coaches,  carriages  and  automobiles 
wound  up  the  circling  and  tree-embowered  roads, 
and  deposited  their  hundreds  of  the  elite  of  Fred- 
ericton  and  distinguished  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  province.  Soon  the  great  library  was  crowded 
with  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  assemblage  ever 
present  on  any  similar  occasion. 

Presently  the  procession  was  announced.  First 
came  the  graduating  class  in  Arts  and  Engineering 
— the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University — 
wearing  their  ermine-bordered  gowns  and  carrying 
the  college  caps  ;  next  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  followed  by  the  faculty,  the  members  of  the 


Senate,    Judges;     and    last    came    the    Lieutenant 
Governor  and  staff. 

When  all  were  seated,  Prof.  Raymond,  who 
presided  in  the  absence  of  Chancellor  Jones,  made 
a  short  address,  alluding  to  the  wonderful  growth 
of  the  University  in  recent  years,  its  increasing 
popularity,  and  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is 
meeting  the  demand  for  technical  education. 

The  address  in  memory  of  the  founders  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  Cox,  who  discussed  the  relation 
of  the  university  to  the  public  school  system  of  the 
province,  dwelling  especially  on  the  eminent  service 
of  teachers  to  the  state.  He  urged  the  university 
to  recognize  the  services  of  distinguished  teachers 
in  some  tangible  manner. 

Geo.  V.  Belyea,  winner  of  the  Governor's 
medal  on  "  Transportation  in  Canada,"  read  a 
selection  from  his  essay,  and  received  the  medal 
from  Governor  Tweedie  accompanied  by  some 
flattering  remarks. 

His  Honor  announced  the  subject  for  next  year 
would  be  "  The  most  expeditious  and  scientific 
means  of  surveying  and  classifying  the  public  lands 
of  the  province  and  protecting  and  preserving 
them." 

Miss  Frances  Fish  received  the  Montgomery 
Campbell  prize  from  the  hands  of  Premier  Hazen, 
and  Miss  Sharpe  the  Governor  General's  medal 
from  Surveyor  General  Grimmer.  Miss  F.  Steeves 
captured  the  Brydone-Jack  Memorial  Scholarship; 
and  H.  G.  Patterson,  the  Ketchum  Silver  medal. 
Dean  Schofield  made  the  presentation.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Prize  of  $50  to  the  senior  having  highest 
standing  in  the  five  ordinary  subjects  of  the  year 
was  won  by  Miss  Margaret  Belyea,  and  presented 
by  Chief  Superintendent  Carter.  The  prize  will 
be  continued. 

The  City  of  Fredericton  medal  for  thesis  on 
Forestry  was  won  by  Mr.  Grimmer  who  received 
it  from  the  hands  of  Mayor  Thomas.  The  subject 
next  year  "  Senior  Hydraulics "  and  thesis  on 
"  Purification  of  City  Waters."  Alumnae  Society's 
cash  prize  of  $30,  for  highest  standing  in  Sophomore 
class  was  awarded  to  Miss  Anna  Kelly  and  present- 
ed by  Mrs.  Chestnut,  the  president. 

A  large  number  of  Honor  and  Class  Distinction 
Certificates  were  then  conferred  on  winners  by 
Prof.  Raymond. 

The  graduates  in  Forestry  were  presented  by 
Prof.  Miller ;  in  Civil  Engineering  by  Dean  Stone ; 
in  Arts  by  Dr.  Carson.  The  degree  of  M.  Sc,  was 
conferred  on  Walter  Gillis,  Jos.  Wood,  and  R. 
McLean ;  and  that  of  M.  A.,  on  Messrs.  Bell,  D.  R. 
Sharpe  and   Baird. 

The  Alumni  and  Senate  did  not  forget  to  make 
Chief  Superintendent  Carter  and  Principal  Bridges 
of  the  Normal  School  happy;  both  received  the 
Honorary  LL.  D.  degree. 

Then   followed  the  address  of  Senator  Ellis  to 
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the  graduating  class — a  masterly  presentation  of 
the  forces  at  work  in  the  material,  social  and  moral 
orders,  rapidly  changing  the  character  of  the  age 
and  relation  of  men. 

I  fe  was  followed  by  Dr.  Dyde  of  Queens  Univer- 
sity, who  was  introduced  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Crockett, 
president  of  the  Associated  Alumni  Society,  and  he 
delivered  the  Alumni  oration,  taking  for  his  sub- 
ject "  A  United  Canada  in  a  United  Empire,"  The 
address  was  scholarly,  trenchant,  critical ;  full  of 
caustic  reflections,  but  advocating  a  high  ideal  of 
national  life  and  national  responsibility. 

The  valedictory  by  Mr.  Cook  of  the  graduating 
class  was  of  the  usual  reminiscent  and  humorous 
character,  and  made  a  good  impression. 

The  singing  of  "  God  Save  the  King  "  made  the 
old  halls  echo.  "  Auld  Lang  Syne "  and  other 
appropriate  songs  and  airs  were  rendered  by  the 
students,  and  so  ended  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  U.  N.  B. 


ACADIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Acadia's  seventy-second  Anniversary  occurred  on 
the  first  day  of  June.  This  year  the  Baccalaureate 
service  was  preached  by  Dr.  R.  S.  MacArthur  of 
New  York,  a  man  who  has  the  enviable  distinction 
of  holding  the  pastorate  of  a  great  church  in  that 
great  city  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  an  address  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Prof.  Cross,  of  Newton  Theological  Institution. 
On  Monday  evening.  May  30th,  the  closing  exercises 
of  Horton  Academy  took  place;  and  on  Tuesday 
evening,  of  the  girls'  school,  Acadia  Seminary. 
The  apple-blossoms  in  the  fair  country  around  were 
at  their  fullest  bloom,  but  the  weather,  excepting 
Wednesday,  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  was  dark 
and  rainv.  College  Hall  was  over-crowded  at  all 
the  meetings,  however,  so  that  fine  days  would  only 
have  increased  the  number  who  could  not  be  seated. 
The  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Academy  was  made  bv  Rev.  P.  J.  Stackhouse,  of 
Amherst ;  and  to  the  Seminary  graduates  by  Prof. 
T.  B.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Normal  School,  Truro, 
N.  S. 

The  year  just  ended  has  been  a  good  one.  Last 
autumn,  a  little  after  college  work  for  the  year 
began,  a  new  Science  Hall,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Carneprie,  a  brick  building  of  comely  appearance, 
enduring  oualities,  and  up-to-date  conveniences, 
was  formally  onened  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
This  was  an  event  not  merely  of  interest  to 
Acadia's  immediate  friends,  but  to  all  concerned 
about  the  advancement  of  scientific  education  in 
these  Provinces.  The  principal  address  of  the 
occasion  was  by  Prof.  H.  A.  Burnstead,  an  eminent 
physicist  of  Yale  University,  upon  "  The  Functions 
of  a  University  Laboratory."     Most  cordial  have 


been  the  relations  existing  in  recent  years  between 
Yale  and  Acadia,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  hear 
Prof.  Burnstead  use  the  following  words  in  the 
opening  of  his  lecture  on  that  October  day:  "We 
owe  to  Acadia  some  of  the  best  young  men  we  have 
at  Yale,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  no  university  on 
the  continent,  great  or  small,  has  among  us  a 
higher  reputation  for  the  quality  of  its  graduates." 

The  building  has  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 
With  the  installation  of  an  excellent  gas-producing 
plant,  it  is  lacking  in  no  essential  for  first-class 
'  work  in  the  department  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Instruction  in  Biology  has  been  maintained  through- 
out the  year  as  an  elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
The  Dominion  government  has  here  established  a 
meteorological  station,  and  a  course  in  meteorology 
has  been  offered  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Dr.  George  B.  Cutten,  well  known  through  his 
books  on  psychology,  began  his  work  as  President 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  has  since  exerted  a 
strong  influence  for  the  infusing  of  new  life  into 
the  schools.  Next  year  he  will  have  charge  of  the 
work  in  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics,  lately  done 
by  Prof.  Hartmann,  who  has  returned  to  New  York. 
Prof.  Sidney  Pattison  has  rendered  a  good  year's 
service  in  the  department  of  English. 

Mr.  N.  Curry,  President  of  the  Canada  Car  and 
Foundry  Company,  a  gentleman  now  residing  in 
Montreal,  but  formerly  of  Amherst,  N.  S.,  Dr. 
Cutten's  old  home,  has  just  paid  over  to  the  treas- 
urer of  Acadia  University  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  chair  of  Engineering, 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Ivan  Curry  Chair,"  in  memory 
of  a  departed  son  of  the  donor.  Other  large  gifts 
seem  to  be  looming  in  sight  but  definite  announce- 
ments cannot  yet  be  made  concerning  these.  A  fine 
library  building,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  reared  at  no 
distant  day,  a  building  in  which  the  valuable  library 
will  be  safe  from  the  ravages  of  fire.  The  library 
has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  over  twelve 
hundred  volumes  during  the  year. 

Thirty-six  graduated  from  the  College,  thirty- 
two  taking  the  B.  A.,  and  four  the  B.  Sc.  degree. 
The  class  was  represented  at  commencement  by 
four  speakers :  Arthur  H.  Chute,  of  Wolfville, 
N.  S. ;  W.  S.  Mclntyre,  of  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Ivan  S. 
Nowlan,  of  Havelock,  N.  S. ;  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Slack,  of  Windsor.  N.  S. 

The  following  Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred : 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Rev.  R.  S. 
MacArthur,  of  New  York;  Rev.  W.  F.  Armstrong, 
of  Pairmah ;  and  Rev.  David  Hutchinson,  of  St. 
John.  The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  upon 
Charles  F.  Mayers,  M.  D..  of  New  York;  and  the 
M.  A.  Deeree  upon  three  gentlemen:  Amos. 
O'Rlenes,  of  Moncton.  N.  B. ;  Alex.  McKay, 
Supervisor  of  Halifax  Schools;  and  M.  C.  Smith, 
M.  D..  of  Lynn,  Mass.  Eight  persons  received  the 
M.  A-  Degree  in  Course, 
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The  attendance  at  the  three  schools  reached,  in 
the  aggregate,  nearly  six  hundred.  Of  these  just 
two  hundred  have  been  in  the  College,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  in  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  Boys'  Academy. 
Thirty-three  finished  the  course  in  the  Academy 
and  thirty-seven  graduated  from  the  Seminary. 
It  is  expected  that  for  the  Seminary  a  Fine  Arts 
Building  will  be  erected  at  no  distant  day,  costing 
perhaps  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Indeed,  an  en- 
couraging nucleus  toward  this  has  already  been 
obtained. 

At  the  Conversazione  on  the  evening  of 
Commencement  Day  a  testimonial  was  presented  to 
Dr.  R.  V.  Jones,  who  has  just  rounded  out  a  half 
century  as  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  A  very  suitable  address  was  made  to 
him,  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  Professor,  by 
E.  D.  King,  Esq.,  K.  C,  of  Halifax,  accompanied 
by  a  purse  containing  upwards  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Dr.  Jones  is  a  man  much  beloved  and  his 
services  have  been  an  inestimable  blessing  to 
Acadia  and  the  world.  •  It  is  a  matter  for  thankful- 
ness that  he  is  still  in  health  and  vigor.  In  renlying 
to  the  words  addressed  to  him,  the  good  man 
enabled  his  auditors  to  see  anew  the  worth  of 
personal  interest  in  students,  and  of  his  affection 
for  them. 

R.  Y.  E. 


A  Lesson  in  Astronomy. 

The   solar   system  puzzled   us, 

Miss   Mary   said   she  thought  it  would, 
And  so  she  gave  us  each  a  name 
And  made  it  all  into  a  game. 

And   then  we  understood. 

Theresa,   with   her  golden   hair 
All  loose  and  shining,  with  the  sun, 

And   round  her   Mercury  and   Mars, 

Venus  and  all  the  other  stars 
Stood   waiting,  every   one. 

I   was  the  earth  with  little   Nell 
Beside  me  for  the  moon  so  round, 

And  Saturn  had  two  hoops  for  rings 

And   Mercury  a  pair  of  wings, 
And  Jupiter  was  crowned. 

And   then   Miss    Mary   waved   her   hand, 
Each  slow  and  stately  in  our  place, 

We  circled  round  the  sun  until 

A  Comet— that  was  little  Will- 
Came  rushing  on  through  space. 

He  darted  straight  into  our  midst; 

He  whirled  among  us  like  a  flash. 
The  stars  went  flying  and  the  sun, 
And,   laughing,  breathless,  wild  with   fun, 

The   "  system  "  went   to  smash. 

— Youth's  Companion. 


Quotations  for  June. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flight: 
With  wings  of  gentle   flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings. 

— John  Keats. 


Apple-blossoms,  budding,  blowing, 

In  the   soft  June  air; 
Cups  with  sunshine  overflowing, — 
Flakes  of  fragrance,  drifting,  snowing, 

Showering  everywhere ! 

— Lucy    Larcom. 


If  it  were  always  rain, 

The  flowers  would  be  drowned ; 
If  it  ,were  always  sun, 

No  flowers  would  be  found. 


"God  sends  his  bright  warm  sun 
And  soft  refreshing  rain 
To  ripen  growing  fruits 
And  waving  fields  of  grain." 


Take  care  of  your  garden, 
And  keep  it  from  weeds; 

Fill,  fill  it  with  sunshine, 
Kind  words,  and  kind  deeds. 


Every  day  is  a   fresh  beginning; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain, 
And  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 

And  puzzles  forecasted,  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day,  and  begin  again ! 

.   — Susan    Coolidge. 


It  is  the  month  of  June, 

The  month  of  leaves  and  roses, 
When   pleasant  sights   salute  the  eyes 

And  pleasant  scents  the  noses 

—N.  P.  Willis. 


And  what  is  jo  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days ; 
Then   Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

— Lowell. 


So  sweet,  so  sweet  the  roses  in  their  blowing, 
So  sweet  the  daffodils,  so  fair  to  see; 

So  blithe  and  gay  the  humming-bird  a-going 
From  flower  to  flower,  a-hunting  with  the  bee. 

— Xora  Perry. 


It  is  more  important  that  a  student  use  one 
book  well  than  that  he  have  a  hundred  good  books 
no  one  of  which  is  used. 
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FOR  REPRODUCTION. 
The  Rabbit. 
Frank  has  a  white  rabbit. 
Its  fur  is  as  white  as  snow. 
The  eyes  are  pink. 
The  ears  are  pink  inside. 
They  are  white  outside. 
Frank  feeds  his  rabbit  vegetables. 
Rabbits  do  not  eat  meat. 
White  rabbits  are  tame. 
They  do  not  live  in  the  woods. 
Do  you  know  why  not? 

What  colors  are  the  rabbits  which  live  in  the  woods? 
White  rabbits  would  be  very  easily  seen. 


hands,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  I'm  going  to  label  this 
nest,  and  then,  after  it's  all  built,  it  will  be  mine!" 

So  she  carefully  wrote  her  name  on  a  tag  of 
paper,  putting  a  long  piece  of  white  string  through 
the  end  of  the  tag.  On  some  other  tags  she  wrote 
the  day  and  month,  "May  28th."  Then  they 
were  left  in  plain  sight,  and  Helen  scampered  away. 

The  birds  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  strings  at 
first,  but  later  every  one  was  gone,  and  from  that 
hanging  nest  wavered  six  little  tags  bearing 
Helen's  name  and  the  date! 

When  the  birds  had  raised  their  families  and 
gone  South,  her  father  took  down  the  nest  and 
brought  it  into  the  house  to  Helen. — Adapted  from 
St.  Nicholas. 


Chair. 
This  is  a  wooden  chair. 
It  is  hickory  wood. 
Once  it  was  a  part  of  a  hickory  tree. 
Nuts  grew  on  the  tree. 
Do  you  like  hickory  nuts 
The  tree  began  to  get  old. 
Then  the  men  chopped  it  down. 
They  sawed  it  into  logs  and  took  it  to  the  mill. 
At  the  mill  other  men  took  the  bark  off. 
Then  they  sawed  the  logs  into  boards  and  thick 

sticks. 
These  boards  and  thick  sticks  were  taken  to  a 

factory. 
Into  what  do  you  suppose  they  made  the  sticks? 
How  would  you  make  a  chair? 
What  would  you  use  for  the  seat? 
(Teacher  use  the  object.) 


Helen's  Nest. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  girl  named 
Helen.  Helen  loved  to  watch  the  birds,  butter- 
flies, and  bees  doing  their  work. 

One  day  two  Orioles  came  to  look  at  the  big 
elm-tree.  They  soon  decided  to  build  a  nest 
there,  and  each  flew  off  in  a  different  direction  to 
find  building  material. 

"Oh,  papa,"  cried  Helen,  who  had  caught  the 
gleam  of  brilliant  orange  and  black,  "let's  help 
them  so  they'll  stay  here." 

"All  right,  little  girl,"  answered  her  father. 

Helen  had  helped  birds  before  by  putting  bits  of 
string  and  worsted  and  straws  on  the  ground 
and   near-by  bushes.     Suddenly  she  clapped   her 


New  Duty  For  a  Spaniel. 

You  have  heard  of  dogs  who  are  very  clever  at 
minding  sheep  but  did  you  ever  hear  of  one  who 
helped  to  keep  order  in  school?  A  teacher  in 
Washington  has  a  black  cocker  spaniel  who  goes 
every  day  with  her  to  her  school  in  a  part  of  the 
town  where  there  are  so  many  people  that  there 
is  not  room  for  them  to  keep  dogs  in  their  homes. 
Hector  loves  the  school  children,  and  they  love 
him,  and  when  he  barks  at  them  to  make  them 
stop  whispering,  they  obey.  When  they  spell 
D-o-g,  he  wags  his  tail. —  Century  Path. 

He  Didn't  Think. 

Once  there  was  a  robin 

Lived  outside  the  door, 
Who  wanted  to  go  inside 

And  hop  upon  the   floor. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  mother. 

"You  must  stay  with  me; 
Little  birds  are  safest 

Sitting  in  a  tree. " 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Robin, 

And  he  gave  his  tail  a  fling, 
"I  don't  think  the  old  folks 

Know     quite    everything." 

Down  he  flew  and  kitty  seized  him 

Before  he'd  time  to  blink; 
"Oh,"  he  cried,  "I'm  sdrry, 

But  I  didn't  think." 

—  Phoebe  Cary. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICKERS  AT  McGILL. 

On  last  Friday  afternoon,  May  6,  after  a  meeting 
of  the  corporation  of  McGill  University,  the  list 
of  the  successful  candidates  for  degrees  in  three 
faculties  was  posted.  Fifty-eight  B.  A.'s  have 
been  granted,  twenty-four  of  them  to  students 
in  the  Royal  Victoria  College.  Of  the  applicants 
for  the  B.  A.  degree  sixty-eight  were  successful, 
while  four  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
architecture.  The  science  graduates  are  divided 
as  follows  —  thirty-three  civils,  twenty-two  miners, 
sixteen  mechanicals,  twenty-one  electricals,  six 
students  of  transportation,  three  architects,  one 
metallurgist  and  one  chemist. 

Twenty-four  higher  degrees  were  also  granted 
by  the  corporation,  thirteen  M.  Sc.'s,  ten  M.  A.'s, 
and  one  Ph.  D. 

Among  the  students  who  have  passed  for  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  are :  O.  B.  Nicholson, 
Newcastle  (mechanical  engineering) ;  A.  A.  Colter, 
Keswick,  York,  (civil  engineering) ;  W.  A.  Landry, 
Dorchester  (electrical  engineering;  Ralph  E. 
MacAfee,  Millstream  (electrical  engineering); 
Calvin  S.  McLean,  St.  John  (mining  engineering) ; 
Albert  W.  Smith,  Coverdale,  Albert  Co.,  (civil 
engineering);  H.  H.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen,  (electric 
engineering). 

The  honor  lists  in  the  faculty  of  applied  science 
were  announced  on  Monday.  As  usual,  Maritime 
Province  men  come  out  well,  one  of  them,  S.  J. 
Fisher,  of  Burlington,  N.  S.,  leading  the  class  in 
mechanical  engineering  and  carrying  off  the 
British  Association  gold  medal  and  prize.  Other 
Maritime  men  who  did  well  are:  Ashley  A. 
Colter,  Keswick,  N.  B.,  hon.  mention  in  bridge 
designing;  J.  B.  Hattie,  Caledonia,  N.  S.,  third 
prize  for  paper  reading  before  the  undergraduates 
society;  Leslie  J.  Jost,  Guysborough,  N.  S.,  hon. 
mention  in  bridge  designing;  Ralph  E.  MacAfee, 
Milltown,  N.  B.,  honors  in  thermo-dynamics; 
Calvin  S.   McLean,  St.   John,   N.   B.,   honors  in 

metallurgy. 

Last  year  Canadian  farmers  used  33,000,000 
bushels  of  seed  grain.  Had  all  of  this  been  clean, 
vigorous  seed,  which  it  was  not,  the  yield  would 
have  been  increased  by  190,000,000  bushels. 
This  would  have  filled  1500  miles  of  grain  cars. 
So  large  a  quantity  is  hard  to  comprehend,  but 
it  goes  to  show  that  it  would  pay  our  farmers  to 
be  particular  about  the  kind  of  seed  they  sow. 


A  BOY'S  TRAINING. 

Has  any  mother  suggested  that  after  a  boy 
reaches  ten  years  of  age  he  should  be  thrown  as 
much  as  is  practically  possible  with  men?  My 
own  son  is  an  example.  His  mother's  training 
of  child  and  infant  was  ideal.  As  he  grew  he 
came  gradually  under  my  influence,  with  his 
mother's  hearty  co-operation.  In  no  way  an 
extraordinary  boy,  perfect  in  health,  beautifully 
formed  physically,  and  normally  bright  and 
intelligent,  of  good  standing  at  school,  fond  of 
books,  and  capable  of  climbing,  running,  and 
playing  on  an  equality  with  other  children  of 
similar  age,  he  offered  good  material  for  training. 

At  nine  years  of  age  I  taught  him  to  swim 
and  now,  not  twelve,  he  is  quite  capable  of  taking, 
care  of  himself  in  any  depth  of  water,  and  in  any 
reasonable  current.  At  ten  he  could  handle  a 
canoe  nicely,  and  is  learning  to  sail,  though  not 
yet  strong  enough  to  manage  a  boat.  I  have 
trained  him  to  the  uses  and  dangers  of  firearms, 
and  in  the  shooting-field  he's  a  better  and  far 
safer  pair  gun  than  many  men  who  have  shot 
with  me,  and  he  can  be  relied  upon  for  at  least  a 
bird  or  two,  with  a  light-weight  shotgun,  which 
he  can  use  without  exhaustion.  He  is  one  of 
several  young  boys  who  are  made  quite  as  welcome 
as  their  fathers  at  shooting  parties,  and  have  been 
taught  to  care  for  his  own  kit  and  bag,  to  sleep 
on  the  ground,  build  a  fire,  and  boil  coffee.  With 
rifle  or  small  pistol  he  can  usually  hit  a  twelve- 
inch  target  at  fifty  yards.  The  same  conditions 
apply  to  fishing,  including  care  and  carriage  of 
tackle,  baiting,  hooking,  landing,  and  cleaning 
of  fish.  Of  course  the  boy  cannot  ride  well,  as 
his  legs  are  too  short  to  get  a  knee  grip  —  but  he 
can  stay  on  a  horse  at  trot  or  canter. —  Harper's 
Bazar. 


Tree   Riddles.15  j 

What  is  the  most  level  tree?    (Plane) 

Which     tree     suggests     thoughts     of    the    ocean? 

(Beech) 
What  tree  would  you  prefer  on  a  very  cold  day? 

(Fir) 
What  tree  can  best  remember  numbers?     (Date) 

What  tree  has  passed  through  fire?    (Ash) 

Which  is  the  most  ancient  tree?     (Elder) 
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PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 

Years  ago,  as  many  teachers  remember,  such 
subjects  as  botany,  zoology,  and  chemistry  were 
taught  from  the  written  description  in  the  text- 
book, but  we  have  progressed  in  such  a  degree 
that  any  one  attempting  to  teach  now,  other  than 
objectively,  would  be  considered  on  the  verge  of 
lunacy.  Geography  was  taught  in  the  same 
manner,  but  each  succeeding  year  places  it,  too, 
more  and  more  on  an  objective  basis.  We  have 
advanced  to  a  stage  where  objective  teaching  of 
every  subject  seems  imperative.  Verbal  descrip- 
tions are  inadequate,  for,  no  matter  how  graphic- 
ally you  describe  a  place  or  thing,  each  listener 
is  forming  a  different  mental  image,  and  no 
imagination,  however  clear,  can  create  a  mental 
picture  at  all  correct,  unless  there  is  already  in 
the  mind  suitable  experience  gained  from  actual 
observation  of  the  thing  described  or  from  pictures 
of  the  object.  So  little  do  business  men  depend 
on  verbal  descriptions  that,  if  they  wish  to  con- 
struct a  building,  before  entering  into  a  contract 
for  the  same,  they  must  see  on  paper  a  complete 
picture,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding. 
They  realize  "that  a  greater  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  a  more  lasting  impression  is  gained  from 
a  single  picture  than  from  pages  of  description." 
We  as  teachers  are  slowly  adopting  business 
methods.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  securing  good  mental  images. 

We  know  the  best  means  of  doing  this  is  to 
visit  the  object  itself;  but  since  we  can  not  charter 
an  airship  and  travel  with  our  little  flocks  from 
pole  to  pole,  nor  can  we  import  mountain  peaks, 
seas,  or  rivers  at  our  convenience,  the  next  best 
means  is  to  model  them  on  the  sand  table,  and  at 
the  same  time  present  the  best  pictures  on  the 
subject  that  can  be  secured.  Dr.  Redway  says 
that  in  the  teaching  of  geography  climate  is 
fundamental  and  the  first  topic  that  should  be 
considered,  as  its  influence  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  To  illustrate  the  power  of 
this  influence,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
story  written  by  Jane  Andrews  of  the  "Seven 
Little  Sisters,"  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  primary  teacher.  It  is  easily  illustrated 
and  dramatized  and  creates  a  desire  for  the  further 
study  of  geography  in  children  of  every  size. — 
Nebraska  Teacher. 


For  Opening  Exercises. 

It  often  becomes  a  task  to  the  primary  teacher  to 
find  material  for  opening  exercises.  Here  are  two 
exercises  which  may  be  found  very  helpful.  The 
little  poem  "  Who  Made  All  Things  ?"  copied  below, 
can  be  used  with  good  results  when  the  question  is 
asked  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  give  the  answer 
in  concert. 

Who  made  the  sky  so  bright  and  blue, 

Who  made  the  fields  so  green, 
Who  made  the  flowers  that  smell  so  sweet 

In  pretty  colors  seen? 

All. 
'Twas  God  our   Father  and  our  King; 
Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  birds  to  fly  so  high, 

And  taught  them  how  to  sing, 
Who  made  the  pretty  butterfly 

And    painted    her    bright    wing? 

All. 
'Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 
Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  sun  to  shine  so, 

And  gladden  all  we  see ; 
Which  comes  to  give  us  light  and  heat, 

That  happy  we  may  be? 

All. 

'Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 
Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  silver  moon  so  high, 

The  dark,  dark  night  to  cheer, 
The  slars  that  twinkle  in  the  sky, 

And   shine  so  bright  and  clear? 

All. 
'Twas  God  our  Father  and  our  King; 
Oh,  let  us  all  His  praises  sing. 

Who  made  the  rocks,  the  hills,  the  trees, 

The  mountains  and  the  vales, 
The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  cooling  breeze, 

The  streams   that   never   fail? 

All. 
'Twas   God  our   Father  and  our  King; 
Oh,  let  us  all   His  praises  sing. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Morning  Poem  is 
helpful  also,  for  opening  exercises.  The  children 
delight  to  call  it  "  The  Thank  You  Poem,"  and  they 
like  to  repeat  it  in  the  morning,  all  standing  with 
bowed  heads,  and  reciting  in  concert. 

For  this  new  morning  with  its  light; 

For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night, 

For  health  and   food  and  love  and  friends 

For  everything  Thy  goodness  sends 

We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 
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For   flowers  that  bloom  about  our  feet, 
For  tender  grass   so   fresh   and   sweet, 
For  song  of  bird  and  hum  of  bee, 
For  all  things  fair  we  hear  or  see, 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

For  blue  of  stream  and  blue  of  sky; 
For  pleasant  shade  of  branches  high, 
For   fragrant  air  and  cooling  breeze ; 
For  beauty  of  the   blooming  trees, 
We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father. 

— Teacher's  Magazine. 


The  Boy  Who  Didn't  Pass. 

A  sad-faced  little  fellow  sits  alone  in  deep  disgrace. 
There's  a  lump  arising  in  his  throat,  tears  streaming  down 

his  face; 
He  wandered  from  his  playmates,  for  he  doesn't  want  to 

hear 
Their  shouts  of  merry  laughter,  since  the  world  has  lost 

its  cheer; 
He  has  sipped  the  cup  of  sorrow,  he  has  drained  the  bitter 

glass, 
And  his  heart  is  fairly  breaking;  he's  the  boy  who  didn't 

pass. 

In  the  apple  tree  the  robin  sings  a  cheery  little  song, 
But  he  doesn't  seem  to  hear  it,  showing  plainly  something's 

wrong; 
Comes  his  faithful  little  spaniel  for  a  romp  and  bit  of  play, 
But  the  troubled  little  fellow  sternly  bids  him  go  away. 
All  alone  he  sits  in  sorrow,  with  his  hair  a  tangled  mass, 
And  his  eyes  are  red  with  weeping;  he's  the  boy  who  didn't 

pass. 

How  he  hates  himself  for  failing,  he  can  hear  his  play- 
mates jeer, 

For  they've  left  him  with  the  dullards — gone  ahead  a  half 
a  year. 

And  he  tried  so  hard  to  conquer,  oh,  he  tried  to  do  his 
best, 

But  now  he  knows  he's  weaker,  yes,  and  duller  than  the 
rest. 

He's  ashamed  to  tell  his  mother,  for  he  thinks  she'll  hate 
him,  too — 

The  little  boy  who  didn't  pass,  who  failed  of  getting 
through. 

Oh,  you  who  boast  a  laughing  son,  and  speak  of  him  as 

bright, 
And  you  who  love  a  little  girl  who  comes  to  you  at  night 
With  smiling  eyes,  with  dancing  feet,  with  honors  from  her 

school, 
Turn  to  that  lonely  little  boy  who  thinks  he  is  a  fool 
And  take  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  the  dullest  in  his  class, 
He  is  the  one  who  most   needs  love,  the  boy  who  didn't 

pass. 


The  Deacon's  Philosophy. 

I  remember  when  a  boy 

How  I  used  to  just  enjoy 

Riding  with  old  Deacon   Hill 

When  he  used  to  drive  to  mill. 

Skittish  nag  the  deacon  druv, 

For  he  had  a  kind  of  love 

For  a  good,  free-actin'  colt; 

And  he'd  keep  an  easy  holt 

On  the  reins  and  when  she'd  shy 

He'd  just  drawl,  so  kind  of  dry, 

"  There,  there,  colt !    Now,  now,  no  tearin' ! 

No  use   cuttin'   up  and   rarin'. 

Just  keep  right  down  in  the  road. 

No  use  fretting  at  the  load, 

Steady  pull's  not  half  so  wearin'. 

There,  there,  colt !    Now,  now,  no  tearin' !' 

Years  ago  that  boyhood  day; 
Colt  and  deacon's  passed  away. 
1  ain't  young's  I  used  to  be, 
By  a  good  deal,  no,  sirree ! 
Col.ish  then,  I  must  allow, 
Well  broke  into  harness  now, 
Cept  when  things  go  wrong,  then   I 
Want  to  rip  and  tear  and  shy.  ' 
Then  inside  me,  kind  of  still. 
Seem  to  hear  old  Deacon  Hill : 
"There,  there,  boy!    Now,  now,  no  tearin'! 
No  use  cuttin'  up  and  rarin'. 
Just   keep  cool  and  peg  away 
Do  ihe  best  you  can  each  day; 
There'  there,  boy !    Now,  now,  no  tearin' !" 
Just  keep  patient  and   forbearin'.^. 

— Robert  Scaver,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


In  the  grammar  of  life,  the  great  verbs  are  "to 
be"  and  "to  do." — Stewart. 


The  Garden. 

"The  Garden"  is  a  little  play  or  exercise  for  four  small 
children,  one  carrying  a  small  spade,  one  a  small  ra!ce, 
another  a  handful  of  seeds,  and  the  fourth  a  small  sprink- 
ling pot.  The  girls  wear  large  garden  hats  tied  under  their 
chins  and  the  boys  large  sun  hats. 
First  Boy  recites   (pretending  he  is  really  spading)  : 

First  the  garden  bed  is  made 
With  sturdy  arm  and  trusty  spade. 

Second  Girl  recites  while  she  rakes: 

Then  the  greatest  care  we  take 

To  smooth  the  ground  o'er  with  our  rake. 

Third  Girl  recites,  kneeling  as  if  planting  the  seeds: 
When  the  earth  is  warm  and  fine 
We  plant  the  seeds  in  proper  time. 

Four.h  Boy  recites  swinging  watering  pot: 
Should  the  soil  get  dry  and  hot 
We  sprinkle  with  our  watering  pot. 

Together : 

After  that,  all  of  us  know 

We  must  wait  for  the  things  tc  grow. 

—Kindergarten-Primary  ^faga:ine. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

23rd  Meeting — High  School  Building,  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  June  28,  29,  30,  1910 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  28. 

First  Session. 

9  a.  m. — Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 

10  a.  m. — Enrolment,  Report  of  Executive  Committee,  Elec- 
tion of  Secretaries  and  Nominating  Committee, 
Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  etc. 

11.30  a.m. — Address  by  the  President,  W.  S.  Carter,  LL.D., 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Second  Session. 
2.30  p.m. — Address:  "Public  School  Music,"  with  demon- 
strations, by  Professor  Frank  Harrison,  Freder- 
icton,  N.  B. 
3.30  p.  m. — "English    Composition    in    the    High    School," 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Public  Meeting. 

8.30  p.  m. — Chief  Supt.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chairman. 
Address:     "School    Sanitation;"     "Medical    Inspection    of 
Schools."    Dr.  G.  H.  Grey,  Dr.  J.  P.  Mclnerney, 
Dr.  G.  G.  Melvin. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  29. 
Third  Session. 
9.30  a.  m. — Address :    "A    Four    Years'    Course    for   High 
Schools,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Chief  Supt.  of 
Education  for  Nova  Scotia. 
11.00  a.m. — Address:  "Commercial  Training  in  Our  Hgh 
Schools,"  by  R.  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
School  Board,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


PROGRAMME 

Fourth  Session. 
2.30  p.  in.— Address :    "Physical    and    Military    Training/' 

by  Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Excursion  to  Seaside  Park. 

THURSDAY,  June  30. 
Fifth  Session 
9.30  a.  m. — Election  of  Executive  Committee,  Election  of 
a  Representative  to  the  University  Senate,  and 
General   Business. 
11.00  a.m.— Address:    "Agricultural    Education,"    by    Dr. 
John  Brittain,  Professor  of  Nature  Study,  Mac- 
donald  College,  P.  Q. 

Sixth  Session. 
2.3J  p.  m. — Address :  "How  the  School  Trustees  May  Pro  • 
mote   the   Educational    Interests  of   a   District," 
by  Geo.  Raymond,  Esq.,  School  Trustee,  Bloom- 
held.  Kings  Co.,  N.  B. 
4.00  p.  m. — Unfinished  Business. 
The    usual    transportation    arrangements    will   be   made. 
Teachers   must   obtain    from   the   ticket   agent,   with   each 
first-class  ticket  purchased,  a  standard  certificate,  in  order 
to  secure  reduced  rates  for  the  return  trip.    The  standard 
certificate  must  be  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Educa- 
tional Institute. 

For  information  about  rooms,  board,  etc.,  write  to  Miss 
Tingey,  Sec'y  of  the  St.  John  Tourist  Association,  Prince 
Wm.  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

D.  W.  HAMILTON, 
W.  S.  CARTER,  Secretary. 

President. 


The  Canadian  Commission  of  Conservation, 
of  which  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  is  chairman  and 
James  White  secretary,  has  issued  its  first  annual 
report,  a  document  of  over  two  hundred  pages, 
containing  much  valuable  information  on  the 
resources  of  the  Dominion.  The  duty  of  the 
Commission  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  government 
concerning  their  utilization  and  preservation. 
The  first  report  shows  initial  activity  that  augurs 
well  for  the  future  success  in  this  important  work. 


CURRENT    EVENTS. 


The  world  has  never  seen  before,  and  perhaps  may  never 
see  again,  so  impressive  ceremonies  as  those  which  attend- 
ed the  burial  of  our  late   King,  on  the  twentieth  of   May. 


Three  or  four  million  people  lined  the  route  of  the  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  London,  and  stood  in 
absolute  silence  while  it  passed.  The  armies  and  navies 
of  nearly  all  the  nations  in  the  world  were  represented 
in  the  funeral  cortege,  preceded  by  detachments  of  nearly 
every  regiment  in  England.  Next  came  the  military  and 
naval  officers,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  all  in  brilliant 
uniforms ;  and  then  a  simple  gun  carriage  bearing  the 
body  of  the  dead  monarch,  behind  which  were  led  his 
horse  and  his  favorite  dog.  Nine  kings  and  many  foreign 
princes  followed.  King  George,  the  chief  mourner,  was 
accompanied  by  the  late  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  and  his  nephew,  the  German  Emperor.  The 
other  reigning  monarchs  present  were  the  Xing  of  Norway, 
the  King  of  Greece,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  King  of 
Spain,  the  King  of  Belgium,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the 
Czar  of  Bulgaria ;  and  the  special  representatives  of  France 
and  the  United  States  were  given  prominent  place  in  the 
procession,  as  were  also  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  was  a  few  days  too  soon 
to  inc'ude  with  them  an  official  representative  of  the  Union 
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of  South  Africa.  But,  with  all  this  marvellous  assemblage 
of  great  men,  never  before  equalled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  procession  itself  was  less  impressive  than  the 
silent  millions  of  people  through  which  it  passed.  There 
was  every  evidence  that  King  Edward  was  sincerely  loved 
by  his  people,  and  that  their  mourning  was  not  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  Among  the  thousands  of  costly  wreaths 
that  were  sent  to  Windsor,  which  overflowed  St.  George's 
Chapel,  the  place  of  interment,  and  filled  a  large  part  of 
the  lawn,  there  were  little  sprays  of  wild  flowers  and 
common  garden  blossoms,  sent  by  the  poorest  people  and 
by  children.  Memorial  services  were  held  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  the  great  railways  of  Canada  stopped  every 
wheel  in  their  service  for  three  minutes  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral. 

King  George  is  the  second  son  of  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra.  His  older  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  Avondale,  died  in  1892.  He  is  related  to  most  of  the 
reigning  monarchs  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  of  Germany 
is  his  own  cousin,  being  the  son  of  King  Edward's  sister; 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  also  his  cousin,  being  the 
son  of  Queen  Alexandra's  sister.  The  Kings  of  Greece  and 
Denmark  are  his  mother's  brothers.  The  King  of  Norway, 
who  is  the  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  is  his  cousin; 
the  Queen  of  Norway,  his  sister;  and  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
his  cousin.  Prince  David,  who  will  probably  be  now  known 
by  his  first  name,  Edward,  became  Duke  of  Cornwall 
by  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  will  be  made 
Prince  of  Wales  later.  He  is  but  sixteen  years  of  age ; 
and  one  oT  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  appoint  "a 
regent  to  govern  in  his  place  if  he  should  come  to  the 
throne  before  he  is  of  age. 

Queen  Mary  is  the  fourth  of  that  name  in  the  history 
of  England,  not  including  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
others  were  Mary  the  Queen  of  Henry  IV;  Queen  Mary  L, 
of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  Queen  Mary  II.,  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  the  two  latter  Queens  in  their  own  right. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Rolls,  captain  of  the  London 
section  of  the  army  motor  reserve,  who  crossed  from 
England  to  France  and  back  in  an  aeroplane  on  the  second 
of  this  month,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to 
make  ihe  double  journey.  Captain  Rolls  went  from  Dover 
to  Calais  and  back  without  stopping,  and  made  the  round 
trip  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  distance  across  the  strait 
at  this  part  is  twenty-one  miles. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  that  war  in  South  America  can  be 
averted,  as  Loth  Peru  and  Ecuador  are  continuing  their 
preparations  for  the  conflict.  In  Central  America,  also, 
the  resumption  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua  is  a  cause  of 
further  disquieting  rumors;  though  the  repulse  of  the  gov- 
ernment forces  at  Blue-fields,  which  is  reported  to  have 
taken  place,  is  not  in  itself  very  serious. 

The  Chinese  authorities  have  warned  foreign  residents 
of  the  danger  of  a  native  outbreak  against  them,  similar  to 
the  attacks  upon  Chinese  residents  with  which,  unhappily, 
we  are  too  'amiliar  in  America.  Chinese  warships  have 
been  dispatched  to  the  place  of  the  anticipated  disturbance, 
for  the  protection  of  foreigners. 

The  last  day  of  May  saw  the  beginning  of  the  new  South 
Africa;  and,  at  the  request  of  some  one  in  Natal,  the  event 


was  very  generally  recognized  in  Canada  by  the  raising  of 
school  flags  and  by  special  lessons  on  the  history  and 
geography  of  that  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  Lord 
Gladstone,  the  new  Governor-General  of  South  Africa, 
look  his  oath  of  office  at  Pretoria,  which  is  to  be  the  ad- 
ministrative capital.  The  total  population  of  the  new  dom- 
inion is  about  five  million,  only  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  of  European  descent.  The  four  provinces, 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River  Colony, 
will  be  represented  in  the  general  parliament,  which  is  to 
meet  at  Cape  Town ;  and  will  have  local  parliaments 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Canadian  provinces. 

Forty  million  pounds  weight  ot  fish  are  taken  annually 
along  the  Siberian  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  about 
three  times  that  amount  in  other  parts  of  Asiatic  Russia. 

A  German  naturalist  has  discovered  organs  of  hearing 
in  butterflies,  situated  near  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
hinder  pair  of  wings. 

Another  French  aviator,  Count  Jacques  de  Lesseps,  has 
crossed  the  English  channel  in  an  aeroplane.  He  intended 
to  return  in  the  same  way ;  but  the  wind  was  too  high  for 
him  to  attempt  the  return  flight. 

Halley's  comet  has  not  been  so  bright  as  was  expected, 
and  our  chief  interest  in  it  arises  from  tHe  fact  that  we 
know  more  about  it  than  about  any  other  of  these  celestial 
visitors.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  same  comet  that  appeared 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  superstitious 
fears  of  the  English  soldiers  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  result  of  the  battle. 

Universal  municipal  suffrage  has  been  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Norway  to  women  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Formerly,  as  in  our  own  country,  only  women  who 
were  taxed  upon  property  or  income  were  allowed  to  vote. 

A  pipe  line  has  been  compleTeii  to  carry  oil  from  Okla- 
homa to  New  York,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
miles. 

The  largest  wooden  building  in  the  world  is  the  parlia- 
ment building  in  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  where  wood  is  used 
instead  of  stone  in  its  construction  because  of  there  being 
less  danger  from  earthquakes. 

The  Irish  language  is  now  taught  in  some  of  the  schools 
in  every  county  in  Ireland ;  and  a  recent  parliamentary 
report  tells  us  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  bilingual  schools  in  the  kingdom. 

The  court  of  arbitration  which  is  to  deal  with  the  New- 
foundland fishery  dispute  has  begun  its  sessions  at  tfie 
Hague.  The  court  consists  of  five  jurists,  one  from  Austria, 
one  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  one  from  the  Netherlands, 
one  from  the  United  States,  and  one  from  the  British 
Empire;  the  two  latter  being  Judge  Gray,  of  Delaware, 
and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatricfe,  Chief  7ustice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  The  matter  for  decision  is  the  extent  of 
the  rights  conferred  upon  the  United  States  fishermen  by 
the  treaty  of  1818  in  the  waters  oft  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland. It  is  claimed  by  Newfoundland  that  these 
rights  belong  only  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  those  imposed 
upon  Newfoundland  fishermen ;  while  the  United  States 
authorities  claim  that  tliefr  fishermen  are  not'  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Newfoundland  when  in  Newfoundland  waters, 
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SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    SCIENCE 

FOR  THE  ATLANTIC   PROVINCES  OF  CANADA. 


THE    TWENTY  -  FOURTH    ANNUAL    SESSION   WILL    BE    HELD   AT 
Liverpool,  N.  S.,  July  13  th  to  August  3rd,  1910. 

All  the  Physical  Sciences  required  in  the  Schools  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  taught  at  the  Summer  School. 

Special  prominence  is  given  to  Nature  Study      Candidates  can  easily  qualify  for  the  Elementary 

Certificate  for  Physical  Culture  and  Military  Drill  during  one  session  of  the  School. 

EIGHTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  FROM  $10  TO  $20  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  COMPETITION 

Liverpool  offers  many  attractions  of  climate  and  scenery  for  a  Summer  School. 

The  school  is  an  inexpensive  one. 

Calendars  of  the  school  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  Street,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


and  that  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  crews  of  their 
vessels  are  United  States  citizens  or  not.  There  is  also 
a  question  of  whether  the  bays  and  harbours  of  Newfound- 
land form  a  parf  of  the  coast  waters  to  which  the  treaty 
applies. 

A  steamer  bound  from  Montreal  to  England  has  passed 
out  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isie.  Never  before,  so  far 
as  the  records  show,  has  the  .strait  been  clear  of  ice  in  May. 

There  is  some  significance  in  the  fact  that  Captain  Rolls, 
the  first  to  jnake  the  flight  across  the  Strait  of  Dover  from 
the  English  side,  is  in  command  of  a  company  of  aerial 
motor  men.  It  calls  attention  to  the  possible  use  of  the 
airship  as  a  fighting  machine ;  or,  at  least,  as  an  indispens- 
able means  of  watching  an  enemy's  approach,  for  which 
purpose  the  balloon  has  been  more  or  less  used  in  the  past. 

By  the  acquirement  of  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway 
and  its  steamship  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  gained 
indirect  access  to  Boston,  as  well  as  a  line  to  Halifax 
independent  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway. 


School  and  College. 

The  first  annual  banquet  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical 
College  Society  was  given  at  the  Halifax  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  May  21,  and  was  a  most  enjoyable 
affair. 

Prof.  Harlow,  of  the  Normal  School  staff,  assisted  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Matthews,  of  the  Manual  Training  School,  re- 
cently gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Birds  to  a  large  aud- 
ience  in   Truro. 

Principal  H.  V.  Hayes,  of  the  Manual  Training  School, 
St.  John,  is  to  have  full  charge  of  the  educational  exhibit 
at  the  Dominion  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  St.  John  in 
September.    The  choice  is  an  excellent  one. 

Eastern  teachers  who  may  visit  Toronto  the  coming 
vacation  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Geo.  M.  Hendry  &  Co.,  stay  as  long  as  they  wish, 
look  over  books,  and  examine  various  lines  of  school  equip- 
ment. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  of  River  Glade,  Westmorland  Co., 
N.  B.,  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  Sackville  school  for 
several  years  past,  has  been  engaged  at  a  good  salary  to 
take  charge  of  the  Manual  Training  department  at 
Stanstead  College,  Que.  Mr.  Bannister  will  be  graduated 
from  the  training  course  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
at  Fredericton,  in  June. 

Miss  Edna  Golding,  of  the  Model  School,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Smith,  of  the  York  Street  School,  Fredericton,  have  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  make  a  tour  in  Europe. 

Miss  Sadie  Sterling  and  Miss  Edith  A.  R.  Davis,  of  the 
Fredericton  school  staff,  and  Miss  Isabel  Estabrooks,  of 
the  St.  John  schools,  have  resigned  their  positions  to  take 
part  in  certain  happy  events  in  the  near  future.  And 
there  may  be  others. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical 
College,  the  following  students  received  diplomas :  In 
Civil  Engineering — F.  R.  Archibald,  Halifax ;  Clarence  L. 
Dimock,  Upper  Newport,  Hants  Co. ;  Francis  M.  Dawson, 
Truro;  Edward  S.  Kent,  Truro;  E.  L.  Thornc,  Jr.,  Dart- 
mouth ;  Walter  Putnam,  Maitland ;  A.  J.  Macaulay,  Glace 
Bay.  In  Mining  Engineering — T.  W.  Hardy,  Jr.,  Halifax; 
N.  W.  MacKay,  Balmoral  Mills,  Colchester  Co. 

Principal  C.  M.  Lawson,  of  the  Kings  County  Grammar 
School  at  Sussex,  N.  B.,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  teacher  of  classics  in  the  Fredericton  Grammar  School. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Webb,  formerly  of  New  Brunswick  but  now 
of  Rich  Valley,  Alberta,  has  this  to  say  of  the  training 
of  some  future  Canadian  citizens :  "I  have  a  school  of 
twenty-four  pupils,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Swedes,  some 
directly  from  Sweden,  others  from  the  United  States. 
They  are  intelligent  children,  easy  to  control,  and  one  could 
not  ask  for  more  obedient  pupils.  Of  course  they  find  it 
difficult  to  get  our  language  either  in  speaking  or  writing, 
but  it  is  surprising  what  facility  they  gained  in  it  last  year. 
If  they  heard  English  at  home  they  would  soon  be  able 
to  master  the  language.  But  their  training  requires  con- 
siderable patience,  a  virtue,  let  us  hope,  that  is  possessed 
by   most   teachers." 
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The  death  of  Sister  Mary  Raphael,  of  Halifax,  .took  place 
the  last  of  May..  She  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
teachers,  and  was  for  many  years  head  of  the  primary 
department  of  girls  in  the  St.  Patrick's  School,  and  more 
recently  in  St.  Joseph's.  She  possessed  superior  intellec- 
tual gifts  and  a  personality  that  made  her  very  dear  to 
children. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

In  Marion  Talbot's  Education  of  Women  (clo'.h,  pages 
25S,  price  $1.37  post  paid)  there  is  presented  an  adequate 
discussion  of  the  training  of  girls  and  women,  for  the 
duties  of  life.  While  the  activities  of  women  in  the  past 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  providing  food  and 
clothing  and  looking  after  the  comfort .  and  daily  well- 
being  of  children,  the  author  contends  that  such  duties 
now  require  not  simply  good  physical  health  and  strong 
sex  impulse  but  a  large  capacity  for  administration  and 
the  ability  and  knowledge  to  enter  into  the  industrial  and 
business  life  of  the  household.  After  giving  brief  glimpses 
of  the  life  and  occupation  of  girls  of  the  older  time  she 
proceeds  in  a  series  of  chapters  to  sketch  the  training  for 
life  of  girls  in  the  schools  and  colleges  at  the  present  time. 

Two  of  these  "  glimpses  "  are  worth  reproducing  here : 
Iti  1771  Anna  Green  Winslow,  a  ten  year  old  girl,  was 
sent  by  her  guardians  from  her  home  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
her  aunt  in  Boston  to  be  "finished."  For  the  benefit  of 
her  far-away  family  the  little  girl  was  required  to  keep  a 
journal.  In  this  she  entered  with  charming  unconscious- 
ness the  events  and  occupations  of  her  daily  life. 

"  1  have  spun  [she  writes,  Feb.  22,  1772]  30  knots  of 
linning  yarn,  and  (partly)  new-footed  a  pair  of  stockings 
for  Lucinda,  read  a  part  of  the  pilgrims  progress,  coppied 
part  of  my  text  journal,  play'd  some,  tuck'd  a  great  deal 
(aunt  Deming  says  it  is  very  true)  laugh'd  enough,  and 
I  tell  aunt  it  is  all  human  nature,  if  not  human  reason." 

She  was  an  accomplished  as  well  as  a  "strangely  in- 
dustrious little  piece'  of  femininity."  She  learned  "  dancing, 
or  danceing,  I  should  say,"  and  attended  a  writing-school 
to  acquire  that  most  indispensable  and  most  appreciated  of 
eighteenth  century  accomplishments — fine  penmanship. 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  the  author 
continues,  a  little  girl's  diary  might  give  this  record : 

"  She  missed  breakfast  because  she  had  to  hurry  to  get 
the  school  automobile,  which  will  not  wait.  The  boys  and 
girls  in  her  grade  gave  a  scene  showing  the  Siege  of 
Troy  to  the  whole  school.  The  children  wrote  it  and 
made  their  costumes.  Next  they  are  going  "to  study  how 
people  lived  in  Rome,  ft  was  "Mothers'  day"  in  the 
cooking-class  and  they  all  came  to  luncheon  after'  the  play, 
except  her  mother,  who  had  to  read  a  paper  at  the 
Woman's  Club.  She  helped  prepare  the  grapes  and 
oranges  for  the  fruit  salad.  She  learned  a  new  step  in  the 
physical  culture  class.  After  school  a  Toboggan  Club  was 
formed  and  she  was  made  treasurer.  The  cook  left,'  so  her 
father  took  the  family  to  his  club  to  dinner  and  then  they 
all  stayed  to  the  Christmas   revels." 

(The   Clrcago   University   Press,   Chicago.)  '   1 


Trenholme's  Outline  of  English  History  (cloth,  122 
pages,  price  50  cents)  aims  to  provide  a  companion  and 
guide  for  students  studying  English  history  on  the  basis 
of  Professor  E.  P.  Cheyney's  History  of  England.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  text-book  has  been  organized  under 
ninety  special  topics,  and  each  topic  has  been  briefly  but 
carefully  outlined. 

The  author  has  also  provided  a  select  list  of  reference 
books  in  English  history  and  has  compiled  a  very  useful 
pronouncing  index  of  English  proper  names.  (Ginn  and 
Co.,  Boston.) 

Lyde's  Man  in  Many  Lands  (cloth,  pages  184.  price 
2s.  6d.)  is  an  attractive  volume,  containing  twenty-four 
full-page  illustrations  in  colours.  It  is  designed  to  en- 
courage interest  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  will  be 
found  a  most  useful  text-book  for  students.  (Adam  & 
Chas.  Black,  London.) 


LATE  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  June  Century  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
papers  by  George  Kennan,  reviewing  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  "  Bloody  Sunday  "  of  January,  1905. 
This  number  also  contains  the  second  part  of  Albert 
Hickman's  story  Compensated. 

The  Living  Age's  new  serial,  "The  Story  of  Hauksgarth 

Farm,"  is  quite  different  from  "As  It   Happened,"  which 

immediately  preceded  it,  and  as  a  simple  and  strong  story 

of  life  it  is  a  great  deal  better. 

••■•', 
Miss    L.    M.    Montgomery,   author   of   "Anne   of   Green 

Gables,"   contributes   a  delightful   sketch  on   "The  Garden 

of  Old  Delights"  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  June. 


OFFICIAL    NOTICES. 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  following  regulation  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education  at  its  meeting  of  June  2 : 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Sec.ion  123  (e) 
School  Manual,  and  beginning  with  the  ensuing  session 
of  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  this  Board  of  Education  of  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  that  school  in  School  Gardening:  Duly  licensed 
teachers  who  shall  have  taken  the  prescribed  course  in 
any  two  consecutive  years  at  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
for  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  who  shall  have  obtained 
a  certificate'  of  •  competency  thereat,  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  the  grant  provided  for  School  Gardening." 


The  following  regulation  has  been  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education : 

Whenever  a  formal  and  well-grounded  complaint  shall 
have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  an  Inspector, 
School  Board,  or  not  less  than  seven  ratepayers  of  a  school 
dictrict,  as  to  the  incompetency,  gross  neglect  of  duty, 
breach  of  faith  or  contract,  violation  of  the  prescribed 
regulations,  or  conduct  not  becoming  an  instructor  of  the 
young,  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  the  Board  of  Education, 
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N  B.  School  Calendar,  1910 


June  10th— Normal  School  Closing. 

June  14th — Final    Examinations    for 
License  begin. 

Juna  30th— Schools  close  for  the  Year. 

July  11th — Annual  School  Meetings. 

N.  S.  School  Calendar.  1910 


MAPS.   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E,  N.  MOYER  CO.,    limited 

TORONTO.    ONT. 
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July 
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7 
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12 

Aug. 
Aug. 

1 

29 

Aug 

31 

Sept. 

1.-) 

Regular    Annual    meetings    of 

School  Sections. 
County      Academy      Entrance 

Examination  begins. 
Provincial       Normal       College 

closes,  Truro. 

Last  authorized  teaching  day 
of  school  year. 

Provincial  Examination  week 
begins. 

Last  day  for  Annual  School 
Returns  to  be  received. 

Openings  of  Summer  Schools  at 
Halifax,  Truro  and  Liverpool. 
(Respectively,  the  Military, 
Rural  Science,  Bilingual  and 
Summer  Schools). 

Next  School  year  begins. 

Regular  opening  of  Public 
Schools,  First  Quarter. 

Provincial  Educational  Associa- 
tion meets,  Truro. 

Normal  College  opens  at  Truro. 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province  Points 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.B.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B, 


CANADIAN 


BETWEEN 


MONTREAL^  VANCOUVER 


"  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  m.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The 

Educational  Review 

$1.00  PER  YEAR 
PUBLISHED   MONTHLY 


Remember  the  Dates — Sept.  5  to  15 

THE    DOMINION    EXHIBITION 

ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.— THE  METROPOLIS 


RE    EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBITS 

(Entries  Must  be  Made  Before  June  1st) 


EXHIBITS  OF  NATIVE  WEEDS 
EXHIBITS  OF  MINERALS 
EXHIBITS  OF  MANUAL  WORK 
EXHIBITS  OF  GARDENING 


EXHIBITS  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
EXHIBITS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  WORK 
EXHIBITS  OF  DRAWING 
EXHIBITS  OF  OTHER  WORK 


J#-ASK  FOR  PRIZE  LIST— FULL  INFORMATION*^ 


A.  O.  SKINNER 

Prtsidtni 


H.   J.   P.   GOOD 

Manager 


H.  A.  PORTER 

Secretary 


NOVA   SCOTIA   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    MINING    AND    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

AFFILIATED  WITH  ACADIA,  DALHOUSIE,  KINGS,  MT.  ALLISON  AND  ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER 
SHORT    COURSES  FOR  LAND  SURVEYORS,  MINE  MANAGERS,    ETC. 

TWENTY     FREE      SCHOLARSHIPS  —  $75.00      EACH 

NEW   BUILDINGS  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  INFORMATION  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.  SEND  FOR  CALENDAR 

F.  H.  SEXTON,  PRINCIPAL,  HALIFAX,  N.  S. 
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upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made,  may  cancel  or  suspend  the  license  of  such  teacher, 
or  order  his  re-examination  at  the  next  regular  examination 
of  candidates  for  Teachers'  License. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  MANUAL  TRAINING  CO  J.  RSL'5 

Training  courses  for  teachers  desirous  of  qualifying  as 
licensed  Manual  Training  Instructors  will  be  held  at  the 
Provincial  Normal  School  during  the  session  of  1910-11 
as  follows : 

Short  Courses.— September  12  to  December  16,  lOto. 

January  9  to  April   10,   191 1. 
lull  Course. — January  9  to  June  16,   191 1. 

The  short  course  is  intended  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
license  to  teach  Manual  Training  in  Rural  Schools.  Can- 
didates for  admission  must  hold  at  least  a  Second  Class 
Provincial  License,  and  be  prepared  to  furnish  evidence 
of  their  teaching  ability. 

The  full  course  is  intended  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
license  to  teach  Manual  Training  in  Town  Schools.  Can- 
didates for  admission  should  hold  a  First  Class  License, 
but  teachers  holding  a  Second  Class  License,  and  having 
a  good  teaching  record,  may  be  admitted  on  their  merits. 
In  addition,  a  limited  number  of  young  men  who  have 
passed  the  Provincial  Matriculation  Examination,  not 
below  the  second  division,  will  be  admitted  to  the  full 
course.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  enter  on  Sep- 
tember 12  and  remain  until  June  16,  191 1,  taking,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Manual  Training  Course,  certain  subjects  of  the 
general  Normal  Course. 

In  each  course,  students  showing  little  aptitude  for  the 
work  will  be  advised  to  discontinue  at  the  end  of  one 
month   from  the   date  of  entrance. 

Tuition  is  free,  and  the  usual  travelling  allowance  made 
to  Normal  students  will  be  given  to  teachers  who  complete 
their  course  and  proceed  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province. 

Full  particulars  of  the  courses  outlined  above  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Manual  Training,  T.  B. 
Kidner,   Fredericton,   N.    B. 


TEACHERS  ATTENDING  PROVINCIAL  INSTITUTE 

Teachers  who  attend  the  Provincial  Institute  and  who 
do  not  require  to  take  the  whole  or  part  of  Monday,  June 
27,  for  travelling  to  St.  John,  may  teach  on  Saturday, 
June  25,  instead  of  the   Monday  following. 


Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  date  of  the  Annual 
School  Meeting  has  been  changed  to  the  Second  Monday 
in  July.  The  next  Annual  School  Meeting  will  accord- 
ingly be  held  on  Monday,  July  nth,  1910. 

Instead  of  two  weeks,  the  time  given  for  auditing  the 
accounts  before  the  Annual  Meeting  heretofore,  the  time 
has  been  changed  to  six  days. 

Upon  application  to  the  Inspector  at  least  one  month 
before  the  date  of  any  school  meeting,  he  may  grant  per- 
mission to  hold  it  in  the  evening  at  half  past  seven  of  the 
same   day. 

(For  full  text  of  amendment   see  Royal  Gazette.) 


PHYSICAL   AND    MILITARY    TRAINING. 

Beginning  July  12  next,  courses  in  Military  and  Physical 
Training  will  be  given  in  Fredericton,  and  in  St.  John  if 
the  number  of  applications  warrants. 

The  course  in  Physical  Training  consists  of  approxi- 
mately thirty  lessons  of  one  hour  each.  No  expenses  will 
be  paid  for  this  training.  All  applications  must  be  made 
before  July   10th  at  the  Education  Office. 

After  four  years  all  schools  will  be  required  to  provide 
this  training  by  qualified  instructors.  In  future  all  teach- 
ers will  require  a  certificate  of  competency  to  instruct  in 
physical  training  before  receiving  a  license,  and  after  the 
end  of  the  present  school  year  all  applicants  for  advance 
of  class  must  also  be  possessors  of  this  certificate. 

The  Physical  Training  course  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Summer  School  of  Science,  to  be  held  this  year  at  Liver- 
pool, N.  S.,  beginning  July  13th  next. 

For  full  particulars  re  Physical  and  Military  Training  see 
Royal  Gazette,   May  nth  and   18th. 


After  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  and  until  further 
notice,  Gage's  Speller  will  be  the  only  authorized  text  in 
spelling. 


Teachers  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  the  time  for 
sending  drafts  to  teachers  is  from  August  10th  to  August 
31st.  They  will  be  sent  as  early  as  possible,  but  this 
year  they  are  likely  to  be  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  final  examinations  come  on  later  and  the 
returns  correspondingly  delayed. 


REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION 

Re  Teachers'  Pensions. 

(1)  All  pensions  under  Chapter  17,  Edward  VII.,  1910, 
hall  be  payable  half-yearly,  at  the  end  of  the  school  terms. 

(2)  Every  applicant  for  a  pension  under  this  Act 
must  lodge  with  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
satisfactory  proof  by  affidavit  or  solemn  declaration  of 
having  taught  35  years  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Brun- 
swick before  the  time  at  which  such  pension  is  claimed, 
under  a  regular  and  valid  license  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(3)  With  each  application  for  a  pension  must  be  filed 
a  copy  of  the  registry  of  birth  of  the  applicant,  certified 
by  a  clergyman,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  church  record, 
,1  certificate  signed  by  a  clergyman  and  a  magistrate,  or 
by  two  responsible  persons,  giving  the  date  of  birth  of  the 
applicant,  or  such  other  proof  as  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Board  of  Education.  (Form  of  certificate  will  oe 
supplied   by  the  Education  Department.) 

(4)  Each  person  entitled  to  a  pension  must  write  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  at  the  close  of  each  school  term, 
in  June  and  in  December,  over  his  or  her  own  signature, 
which  signature  must  be  witnessed  by  a  clergyman  or  by 
the  local  postmaster  officially,  giving  the  post  office  address 
to  which  draft  should  be  mailed. 

(5)  In   order  to  entitle  an   applicant   to  a  pension,   no 
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Teachers  should  draw  the  attention  of  their 
pupils  to  the  opening  of  the  colleges  next,  month. 
There  may  be  scholars  who  are  looking  forward 
in  the  future  to  a  college  course.  Encourage  them 
to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  their  studies  so  that 
they  may  be  well  prepared  for  this  or  for  any  work 
in  life  that  lies  open  before  them.  Their  interest 
will  be  aroused  in  their  present  work  if  they  have 
an  object  in  view. 

The  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association  of  Nova  Scotia  will  be  held  at  Truro 
on  the  last  day  of  August  and  the  first  two  days 


of  September.  A  programme  of  particulars  will 
be  found  on  another  page.  The  subjects  to  be 
discussed  are  important  and  will  no  doubt  draw 
together  a  large  representation  of  teachers. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Training 
and  Technical  Education,  of  which  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson  is  chairman,  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  collecting  evidences  and 
making  inquiries  in  regard  to  industries  and  other 
operations.  The  Commission  will  visit  other 
portions  of  Canada  with  the  same  object  in  view 
after  which  it  will  make  an  inquiry  into  systems 
and  methods  of  technical  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and  other 
countries.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
results  from  the  labours  of  such  a  commission 
will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  Canada  in 
developing  its  resources  and  in  advancing  technical 
pursuits.  

The  Review  goes  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
new  subscribers  this  month  in  addition  to  those 
who  have  been  receiving  it  in  the  past,  some  of 
whom  have  been  its  steady  subscribers  since  the 
first  number  was  issued — more  than  twenty-three 
years  ago.  Never  in  its  history  has  the  Review 
had  so  many  subscribers  as  at  present,  and  we 
thank  them  for  the  continued  financial  support  and 
encouragement  received.  No  effort  will  be  spared 
during  the  coming  year  to  make  it  the  best  in  its 
history. 

The  following  back  numbers  of  the  Educational 
Review  are  needed:  September,  1887;  November, 
1889;  February,  1890;  March,  1890;  February, 
189 1.  A  year's  subscription  to  the  Review  will  be 
credited  to  a  subscriber  sending  each  one  of  the 
above  numbers. 

No  Review  was  published  in  the  month  of  July. 
This  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years  past,  yet 
subscribers  frequently  write  asking  for  the  July 
number. 
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We  ask  a  careful  reading  of  the  article  on 
Geography  in  Rural  Schools,  part  of  which  appears 
in  this  number,  the  remainder  to  be  published  in 
the  September  Review.  The  author  is  probably 
the  highest  authority  on  geography  on  this  con- 
tinent. He  invests  his  subject  with  a  fascination 
that  will  stimulate  teachers  and  their  boys  and 
girls  to  study  the  subject  from  nature  as  well  as 
from  books.  It  is  not  only  an  essay  on  geography; 
it  takes  in  the  whole  problem  of  nature-study,  and 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  an  intelligent  study 
of  agriculture  and  of  better  rural  conditions. 


Vacations  and  School  Hours. 

The  tendency  to  shorten  school  hours  and  the 
school  term  by  making  the  vacation  longer  is 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  some  superficial  school 
work.  Our  school  courses  are  crowded,  and  there 
are  important  subjects,  such  as  music  and  drawing, 
pressing  for  more  attention.  It  may  be  necessary, 
as  Superintendent  Carter  recently  admitted,  to 
lengthen  the  school  day  to  allow  sufficient  time  to 
teach  these  subjects.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  city  schools  should  have  a  day  of  five  hours 
and  the  country  schools  one  of  six,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  summer  vacation  in  the  country 
should  be  shorter  than  in  the  city,  which  has  been 
the  rule  until  very  recently. 

Teachers  of  advanced  schools  in  towns  and  cities 
find  the  time  all  too  short  to  overtake  their  work, 
and  the  worry  incidental  to  the  effort  to  do  this 
is  more  wearing  on  the  teacher  than  would  be  a 
less  congested  day  of  six  hours.  The  school  work 
in  the  country  with  its  longer  day  is  done  more 
leisurely  and  with  less  strain;  and,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  it  is  done  more  thoroughly.  Parents 
in  the  city  would  welcome  the  longer  day  of  six 
hours,  since  it  should  mean  less  home  study;  and 
so  would  conscientious  teachers  welcome  it,  who 
frequently  spend  more  than  six  hours  in  the  school 
room  in  their  efforts  to  bring  forward  backward 
pupils. 

In  English  schools  there  is  a  longer  recess  than 
in  our  own — a  half  hour  twice  a  day,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,    and  part   of   this  recess  is  given   up  to 


music  and  physical  training  without  encroaching 
on  the  time  for  play. 

With  the  longer  six-hour  day,  the  high  school 
might  be  able  to  accomplish  its  work  in  three 
years,  instead  of  taking  four  years,  the  practice  in 
the  most  of  the  high  schools  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  and  the  colleges  instead  of  taking 
four  years  for  their  undergraduate  work  would  do 
it  equally  well  in  three  years,  if  the  summer  vaca- 
tion were  shortened. 


Trained  Teachers  and  Salaries. 

The  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  the  west  has 
drawn  a  large  number  from  these  provinces.  "The 
Lure  of  the  West,"  as  it  is  called,  appeals  to  the 
adventurous  spirits  of  the  teaching  professiop, 
and  the  larger  salaries  there  paid  have  an  influence 
in  drawing  away  our  best  teachers.  One  obvious 
way  of  keeping  teachers  here  would  be  to  increase 
their  salaries. 

Teachers  who  are  trained  in  the  normal  college 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  required  to  teach  three  years 
in  that  province  in  return  for  the  free  instruction 
received,  or  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  year 
short  of  that  service.  Thus  a  fee  of  thirty  dollars 
will  exempt  a  graduate  from  this  three  years' 
service.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  sixty  dollars  in 
the  future  if  occasion  arises.  Graduates  of  the 
normal  college  going  into  other  provhices  without 
completing  this  period  of  service  suspend  their 
licenses  by  their  own  act  and  therefore  will  not  be 
recognized  by  the  education  departments  of  the 
other  provinces. 

In  New  Brunswick  there  is  at  present  no  law 
to  compel  teachers  trained  at  the  normal  school  to 
teach  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  province,  but  it  is 
understood  that  the '  board  of  education  is  con- 
templating such  a  step. 

The  Quebec  government  has  recently  passed  a 
law  demanding  that  those  who  enter  Macdonald 
College,  which  is  the  normal  school  of  that  prov- 
ince, shall  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  at  least 
three  years  in  Quebec. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  where  a  province  goes 
to  the  expense  in  part,  of  educating  its  teachers 
it  should  receive  the  benefit  of  such  an  outlay. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  injustice  to  compel 
teachers  to  accept  lower  salaries  than  they  deserve 
or  can  obtain  elsewhere. 
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Good   Teaching. 

Dr.  Sinclair,  dean  of  the  school  for  teachers, 
Macdonald  College,  at  the  recent  closing  for 
vacation  of  that  institution,  gave  the  following 
noteworthy  instance  of  the  results  of  good  teaching: 

There  is  a  class  of  little  children  in  Macdonald  College 
Day  School,  who  last  September  knew  nothing  about  read- 
ing or  writing,  not  even  a  single  letter.  To-day  they  all 
read  and  enjoy  children's  stories,  containing  long  and  diffi- 
cult words,  and  can  spell  and  write  fairly  well.  This  means 
that  they  have  learned  in  one  year  what  often  takes  two, 
three  or  even  four  years  to  accomplish.  They  have  made 
similar  progress  in  other  studies,  and  have  taken  additional 
subjects,  such  as  nature  study  and  color  work,  not  usually 
taken  in  unprogressive  schools.  They  are  in  good  'health 
and  have  enjoyed  their  year's  work.  Similar  examples  of 
rapid  and  easy  advancement  can  be  found  in  the  best 
schools  of  Montreal  and  other  parts  of  the  province.  This 
is  a  statement  which  can  be  tested  by  any  layman,  and  if 
any  one  will  come  to  Macdonald  College  we  shall  be  quite 
glad  to  furnish  the  proof  at  any  time. 

Now  I  submit  that  is  a  fact  of  no  small  significance  that 
a  child  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  will  make  three 
times  the  progress  that  he  will  under  another  and  with 
less  effort  and  greater  enjoyment  than  the  poorly  taught 
pupil.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  but  one  year's  salary  to  the 
teacher,  instead  of  three  years,  and  on  the  other  hand — and 
this  is  of  far  greater  importance — two  years  of  the  child's 
life  have  been  saved.  The  moment  that  the  public  realize 
this  truth  the  problem  of  how  to  secure  such  teaching 
becomes  a  vital  one.  But  such  teaching  cannot  be  done  by 
an  untrained  teacher,  nor  by  one  who  is  poorly  trained,  nor 
by  one  who  possesses  no  natural  aptitude  for  the  work, 
nor  by  one  under  unhygienic  conditions.  The  only  solution 
of  the  problem  consists  in  furnishing  an  adequate  supply 
of  well  trained  teachers  and  seeing  that  they  are  placed  in 
the  schools  under  satisfactory  conditions  and  with  living 
salaries. 

For  one  thing  we  can  realize  and  remember  that 
all  good  education  is  education  in  goodness;  all 
right  training  is  training  in  doing  right.  If  a  boy 
is  shifty,  cowardly,  evasive,  superficial  in  demon- 
strating a  problem,  he  is  preparing  for  shiftiness, 
cowardice,  evasion  and  superficiality  in  commerce, 
politics  or  religion.  His  attitude  toward  the 
problem  is  part  of  his  attitude  toward  life.  So 
in  language,  a  slovenly  and  befogged  nature 
manifests  itself  in  a  slovenly  and  foggy  method 
of  study,  and  a  bad  method  tends  to  make  a  bad 
man.  In  the  most  elementary  study  of  science, 
loyalty  to  fact,  patient  investigation,  candor  and 
modesty,  willingness  to  be  corrected  by  the  larger 
knowledge  of  coming  years  —  these  things  are 
taught  at  the  outset  of  the  work,  and  these  things 
are  the  warp  and  woof  of  honorable  character. 


N.  B.  Provincial  Educational  Institute. 

Meeting  in  the  High  School  hall,  St.  John, 
June     28-30. 

Ideal  weather  prevailed,  except  during  the  first 
day. 

The  attendance  of  more  than  GOO  teachers 
distanced  all  previous  records. 

Promptness,  harmony  and  despatch  characterized 
the  work  of  every  session. 

The  liberal  recesses  between  sessions  gave  the 
members  time  co  look  about. 

Seaside  and  Rockwood  Parks  and  the  Natural 
History  Society  Museum  were  favorite  recreation 
places. 

"Ladies,  please  take  your  hats  off!"  was  a 
request  cheerfully  complied  with  which  added  to 
the  comfort  of  the  audience. 

Frequent  vigorous  requests  made  to  the 
teachers  to  remain  during  the  sessions  were  gen- 
erally observed. 

In  his  opening  address  Chief  Superintendent 
Carter  made  a  feeling  allusion  to  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Inch,  and  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  W.  P. 
Dole. 

He  thought  that  in  the  long  summer  vacation 
of  eight  or  nine  weeks  we  had  reached  the  limit. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  start  vacation  schools  in 
this  province  and  to  lengthen  the  school  day  to  six 
hours. 

Referring  to  the  Teachers'  Pension  Act,  he 
regretted  there  was  no  disability  clause  and 
suggested  that  possibly  two  per  cent,  of  teachers' 
salaries  might  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  this 
purpose  to  be  supplemented  by  an  equal  amount 
from  the  government. 

The  report  that  pupil-teachers  would  have  to 
spend  two  years  at  Normal  School  instead  of  one 
was  entirely  unauthorised;  there  would  be  no 
change  at  present.  He  advocated  three  years 
at  college  instead  of  four;  and  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  system  of  physical  training  and  the 
nature  study  course. 

Professor  Frank  Harrison  with  the  aid  of  a 
class  of  boys  and  girls  from  Miss  C.  M.  Robinson's 
school  gave  a  fine  illustration  of  musical  training; 
and  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson  read  a  well  planned 
paper  on  the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  high 
school,  the  usefulness  of  which  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

A  largely  attended  evening  meeting  was  held 
in    the    Opera    House    and    addressed    by    several 
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St.  John  physicians.  Dr.  G.  G.  Melvin,  the 
recently  appointed  medical  inspector  of  the 
municipality  said  that  children  were  compelled 
by  law  to  attend  school,  and  the  law  should 
therefore  throw  around  the  child  all  the  safe- 
guards from  disease  that  were  possible.  Dr. 
Walker  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  children  should 
not  be  sent  to  school  until  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  eight  years. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Nova  Scotia  met  with  a  hearty  reception 
and  after  passing  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Dr. 
Inch  and  congratulating  the  province  on  the 
elevation  of  Dr.  Carter,  he  made  a  moderate 
plea  for  a  four  years'  course  for  high  schools. 
He  said  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  had  like 
educational  interests  and  a  closer  sympathy 
existed  between  them  than  among  the  other 
provinces. 

He  traced  the  development  of  the  high  school 
in  America  and  contrasted  our  schools  with  those 
in  Germany.  Owing  to  the  greater  simplicity 
of  their  spelling,  mathematics  and  classics,  the 
European  pupils  get  a  year  ahead  of  ours  and 
their  grade  XI.  practically  corresponds  to  our 
grade  XII.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Latin,  Geometry, 
Algebra  (except  elementary)  are  first  taken  up  in 
the  high  school.  This  gives  more  time  for  nature 
work,  practical  arithmetic,  composition  and 
English  in  the  common  school.  It  also  offers 
greater  opportunities  to  specialize  in  the  high 
school,  the  courses  of  which  should  be  varied  to 
suit  the  needs  of  individual  communities. 

The  high  school  course  should  include  a  history 
of  the  world  and  general  geography  with  especial 
reference  to  Canada  in  both  subjects.  In  the 
earlier  grades  physical  subjects,  geography,  agri- 
culture might  be  used  to  lead  up  to  physiography 
and  geology.  Manual  training  and  drawing  are 
important  and  the  speaker  said  a  teacher  especially 
should  be  able  to  illustrate  her  verbal  teaching 
with  drawings.  The  teaching  of  the  sciences  is 
important  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
country  at  large.  Physics  and  chemistry  should  be 
studied  in  the  laboratory.  Physiology  and  hygiene 
are  very  important  and  in  these  New  Brunswick 
is  ahead  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the  country  schools 
especially  no  subject  could  be  more  important 
than  agriculture.  Music,  drawing  and  physical 
culture  should  not  be  neglected  in  high  school 
work. 

Latin  and  Greek  should  be  studied  for  the  training 


they  afford.  Botany  and  zoology  form  an  important 
part  of  high  school  work.  War  between  man 
and  man  has,  we  hope,  ceased,  but  war  between 
man  and  insects  must  be  constantly  waged. 
The  laws  of  health  should  be  studied.  Teachers 
should  know  as  much  as  doctors.  A  report  on 
each  pupil's  health  should  be  made  at  least  once 
a  year. 

Dr.  MacKay's  thoughtful  address  was  discussed 
by  Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  Principal  Oulton,  Principal 
Myles  and  Superintendent  Carter.  The  weight 
of  opinion  was  against  extending  the  course. 

Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  director 
of  physical  and  military  training  for  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  gave  a  fine  address  on  this  subject. 
His  soldierly  bearing,  incisive  speech  as  if  con- 
ducting a  parade  penetrated  to  every  corner 
of  the  audience-room,  whose  acoustic  properties 
are  none  of  the  best.  Health,  he  declared,  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  life  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  It  would  be  a  sad  mistake  if 
we  should  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  intel- 
lectual training,  and  allow  boys  and  girls  to  go 
out  from  school  physically  unfit,  when  their  very- 
happiness  depends  upon  their  health. 

Dr.  John  Brittain  of  the  Macdonald  College, 
gave  an  address  on  Agricultural  Education.  On 
taking  the  platform  Dr.  Brittain  was  accorded  a 
warm  reception  from  the  teachers,  many  of  whom 
had  pleasant  recollections  of  him  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Normal  school.  He  said  that  much  had 
been  done  in  the  past  few  decades  to  improve 
agricultural  education,  but  much  remains  to  be 
done,  Reading,    writing    and    arithmetic    are 

useful  and  necessary  arts,  and  we  must  insist 
that  they  shall  be  taught  well  in  all  our  schools; 
but  they  are  not  the  fundamentals  of  a  good 
education.  There  are  thousands  of  unhappy 
and  of  unthrifty  homes  where  both  parents  can 
read,  write  and  cipher.  These  arts  have  no  more 
direct  bearing  on  the  quality  of  the  life  than 
has  a  good  eyesight  or  a  keen  scent.  To  be 
desired  above  all  other  things  are  healthful, 
thrifty,  happy  homes  —  homes  in  which  the  old 
and  the  young  are  in  harmony  with  each  other 
and  with  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  environment. 
Let  us  then  cultivate  in  our  schools  those  tempers, 
tastes  and  abilities  which  are  essential  to  the 
realization  of  such  homes.  To  treat  others  with 
courtesy,  forbearance  and  justice,  to  be  honorable 
and  truthful  from  principle  —  to  strive  after 
purity  of  thought  and  of  word,  to  revere  God  and 
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sympathize  with  all  his  creatures  —  these  transcend 
all  other  aims,  and  without  these  neither  wealth 
nor  learning  can  make  a  home  worthy  of  the 
name. 

Since  the  main  aim  of  the  school  should  be  to 
conserve  and  improve  the  home  life  of  the  people, 
a  garden  is  as  useful  an  adjunct  to  the  school, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  as  it  is  to  the 
home.  The  main  principles  of  plant  culture  may 
be  learned  by  children  in  a  garden  plot  quite  as 
well  if  not  better  than  on  a  farm.  Something 
may  be  done  in  schools  where  there  is  no  garden 
by  means  of  window  boxes  and  flower-pots.  To 
tend  sympathetically  a  few  plants,  supply  their 
needs  from  day  to  day,  and  learn  to  look  upon 
plants  as  living  things,  each  with  a  wonderful 
life-history,  could  scarcely  fail  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 

We  may  venture  to  hope  for  a  time  when  capi- 
talists shall  see  that  family  life  is  necessary  to  the 
highest  success  of  their  enterprises,  and  when 
they  will  prefer,  or  be  required  by  law,  to  establish 
their  factories  at  some  distance  from  the  cities 
where  their  employees  may  live  under  more 
natural  and  less  depressing  conditions,  each  family 
in  a  separate  cottage  with  its  lawn  and  garden. 
But  unless  the  husband  and  father  has  acquired 
in  youth  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  and  some  sympathy  with  country 
life,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  he  would  profit 
much  by  the  better  conditions.  The  speaker 
urged  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  retain  in  the 
service  of  the  country  schools,  as  their  life-work, 
a  greater  number  of  the  best  male  teachers,  and 
that  suitable  courses  of  study  should  be  provided 
to  fit  men  of  ability,  with  the  instinct  of  leadership, 
to  organize  and  direct  the  educational  forces  in 
each  parish  or  unit  of  territory,  and  to  conduct 
special  courses  for  the  older  children. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  valuable 
paper,  in  which  Inspector  Steeves,  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay, 
Dr.  H.  V.  B.  Bridges  and  W.  H.  Hubbard,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  took  part. 

Mr.  George  Raymond,  school  trustee,  of  Bloom- 
field,  Kings  County,  gave  an  excellent  practical 
address  on  How  the  School  Trustees  may  Promote 
the  Educational  Interests  of  a  District.  He 
advised  that  teachers  should  apply  their  work 
to  the  grown  people  as  well  as  to  the  children; 
also  that  trustees  should  attend  institute  meetings. 

A  feature  of  the  closing  sessions  was  the  passing 
of    resolutions    referring    to    the    excellent    work 


done  for  education  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  ex-chief 
superintendent  of  education;  and  Dr.  W.  S. 
Carter,  the  present  chief  superintendent,  was 
congratulated  on  his  promotion. 

The  following  were  elected  on  the  executive 
committee:  Principals  Myles,  Belyea,  Owens, 
DeLong,  Mersereau,  Oulton,  and  Anderson,  and 
Misses  Thorne,  Wilson,  Belyea  and  Knight. 

W.  J.  S.  Myles,  principal  of  the  St.  John  high 
school,  was  the  choice  of  the  meeting  for  the 
vacancy  on  the  senate  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick. 


A  Family  of  Robins. 

Over  the  front  door  of  our  house  in  the  country 
a  pair  of  robins  built  their  nest  in  early  June.  It 
was  a  snug  spot,  covered  by  the  roof  of  a  verandah, 
quiet  and  free  from  possible  enemies.  On  our 
arrival  in  late  May  we  found  a  quantity  of  twigs 
and  dried  grass  before  the  door.  The  robins  had 
evidently  made  several  attempts  to  build  on  the 
ledge  above  the  door,  but  it  was  too  narrow. 
Seizing  a  favorable  opportunity  when  the  birds 
were  not  about  a  shingle  was  nailed  on  top  of  the 
ledge,  making  surface  enough  to  hold  the  nest. 
Then  we  awaited  the  result.  A  glass  door,  opening 
out  on  the  verandah,  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
lawn  and  the  possible  nest.  The  front  of  the 
house  was  used  as  little  as  possible  and  every 
opportunity  was  given  the  robins  to  become  our 
tenants. 

They  were  shy  at  first,  studying  our  every 
movement  from  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  front. 
It  was  pleasant  to  hear  their  notes  of  question  or 
caution,  but  never  of  alarm.  They  flew  up  to  the 
ledge  and  appeared  to  examine  it  carefully.  Then 
other  consultations  followed.  They  finally  decided 
that  it  was  just  the  place  for  them  and 
began  to  build.  The  nest,  composed  of  coarse 
grasses  with  an  inner  wall  of  mud  lined  with  fine 
grasses  and  other  soft  material,  was  finished  in 
two  or  three  days.  Then  as  much  time  was  spent 
in  further  watchings  before  the  precious  eggs  were 
laid.  When  their  minds  were  once  made  up  the 
work  went  briskly  on.  We  thought  it  not  wise 
to  pry  into  the  family  affairs  of  our  tenants  too 
closely,  so  could  not  tell  when  the  first  egg  was 
laid  or  the  clutch  completed.  The  female  robin 
began  sitting  on  the  tenth  of  June. 

Until    the   young   appeared,    some    fifteen   days 
later,  the  male  robin  did  not  visit  the  nest  unless 
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he  came  in  the  hours  of  the  early  morning.  Perhaps 
he  was  keeping  guard  unseen  from  a  view  point  on 
some  neighboring  tree,  or  giving  the  first  lessons 
in  catching  worms  and  grubs  to  the  offspring  of 
an  earlier  nesting.  Wherever  he  was,  he  appeared 
to  know  his  place  and  kept  it.  The  female  gave  her 
undivided  attention  to  the  nest. 

We  carefully  avoided  giving  her  any  cause  of 
alarm,  entering  the  house  by  the  rear  entrance  and 
taking  visitors  in  that  way.  If  one  approached 
the  doorway  or  left  the  house  she  at  once  flew  from 
the  nest;  but  if  the  front  door  was  left  open  it  did 
not  disturb  her.  Indeed  the  more  noise  and  talk 
there  was  in  the  house  the  better  she  seemed  to 
like  it.  At  any  movement  that  seemed  like  a 
secret  one  she  immediately  took  alarm.  A  coat 
or  cap  hung  on  a  peg  inside  the  glass  door  in  full 
view  of  the  nest.  If  either  of  these  was  taken 
down  she  immediately  left  her  perch ;  and  the  same 
was  done  if  any  one  stepped  suddenly  in  her  view 
upon   the  lawn. 

About  the  25th  of  June,  an  unwonted  activity 
began.  Both  robins  appeared  on  the  lawn  with 
worms  or  grubs  in  their  mouths,  and  after  perching 
on  the  back  of  a  seat  flew  alternately  to  the  nest 
and  then  away  for  more  food.  Now  that  the 
affairs  of  the  family  appeared  to  be  working 
smoothly,  we  ventured  to  climb  up  to  the  nest  and 
look  in.  Three  little  fledglings  opened  their 
mouths  expectantly,  and  the  parents,  far  from 
resenting  our  curiosity,  seemed  to  chirp  their 
approval.  We  evidently  pcssessed  their  confidence 
— as  far  at  least  as  a  bird  may  trust  a  human  being; 
and  that  is  not  very  far.     Who  can  blame  them? 

From  day  to  day  the  work  of  the  parents  in 
filling  three  hungry  mouths  with  food  went  on. 
Every  few  minutes  a  series  of  twitterings  announced 
the  arrival  of  either  parent  with  a  fat  worm  or  other 
bird  delicacy.  Then  the  half  was  delivered  to  one 
and  half  to  another,  the  morsel  being  pushed  well 
into  the  throat  of  each  youngster,  who  closed  his 
eyes  with  a  look  of  ineffable  content.  The  third 
waited  his  turn.  How  the  parent  who  next  came 
with  food  knew  which  one  had  been  slighted  is  a 
mystery.  But  more  wise  things  happen  in  a 
family  of  robins  probably  than  one  dreams  of. 
The  one  who  had  bided  his  time  was  alert  to  claim 
his  share  at  the  next  feeding. 

At  every  visit  the  parent  bird,  after  attending 
to  the  wants  of  the  young,  carefully  looked  over 
the  nest,  seized  in  its  bill  any  foulness  and  flew  with 


graceful  motion  to  the  nearest  tree.  This  latter 
movement  was  watched  apparently  with  close 
attention  by  the  nestlings  in  the  last  few  days 
before  they  flew,  as  if  anticipating  the  time  when 
they  too  should  skim  the  air  with  the  same  grace- 
ful   motion. 

The  day  before  the  flight  was  one  of  unusual 
activity  in  the  nest.  The  parents,  grown  thin 
from  their  exertions  and  probably  from  denial  of 
food  to  themselves,  were  making  a  game  effort  to 
meet  the  wants  of  their  brood,  grown  almost  as 
big  as  themselves.  The  demands  for  food  —  and 
more  of  it  —  were  more  insistent  than  ever.  The 
young  birds  were  restless,  preening  their  feathers, 
flapping  their  wings  almost  continually  and  testing 
the  strength  of  their  legs.  They  were  cramped 
in  there  narrow  quarters,  but  bore  it  without  com- 
plaint. They  jostled  each  other  good  naturedly 
from  side  to  side  of  the  nest,  even  out  of  it,  till  we 
held  our  breath  for  fear  they  would  fall.  But 
their  unerring  instinct  and  a  discipline  whose 
influence  we  could  not  fathom  kept  them  within 
bounds.  "Birds  in  their  little  nests  (do)  agree" 
in  spite  of  many  causes  of  disagreement. 

On  this  day  we  determined  to  occupy  the 
verandah.  The  parents  perched  in  front  of  us 
and  coaxed;  the  nestlings  called  hungrily  for  food 
and  poured  their  bird  vituperation  upon  us  in  cries 
that  grew  louder  and  shriller.  But  we  did  not 
yield.  Finally  they  seemed  to  understand  that 
we  meant  no  harm  to  them,  flew  within  a  few 
inches  of  our  faces  up  to  the  nest  and  thereafter 
paid  no  attention  to  us  though  evidently  watching 
our  every  movement  with  sharp  eyes. 

Next  morning  (July  11th)  shortly  after  eight 
o'clock  the  birds  flew,  each  in  strong  flight,  as  if 
fully  prepared,  from  what  seemed  to  us  a  dangerous 
position.  But  they  balanced  themselves  on  the 
branches  with  firm  tread  and  rejoiced  in  their  new 
life.  The  grove  was  tuneful  with  the  songs  of 
small  birds,  who  perhaps  had  assembled  to  offer 
their  congratulations. 

Ingleside,  July  20. 


Empire  building  depends  on  altruism.  We  do 
not  at  present  require  our  youth  to  die  for  the 
empire.  The  youth  of  Canada  are  to  lengthen 
their  days  and  their  efficiency.  Every  teacher  in 
an  isolated  schoolhouse  should  be  as  conscientious 
as  a  lighthouse  keeper. — From  Address  of  Rev.  T. 
Hunter  Boyd,  at  N.  B.  Normal  School. 
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Nature  Study— August  and  September. 
Laula  S.  Smith. 

In  August  and  September  many  flowers  are 
still  in  bloom;  the  insects  are  in  the  air;  seeds, 
grain,  and  fruit  are  ripening,  and  the  birds  and 
their  nests  are  in  the  trees.  These  aspects  of 
nature  may  be  the  teacher's  guide  in  planning 
the  Nature  lessons  for  the  month.  In  some 
primary  schools  the  morning  talk  furnishes  the. 
keynote  for  the  day's  work.  For  the  first  week 
when  there  are  a  lot  of  little  homesick  beginners 
let  it  be  of  the  things  nearest  the  child's  heart. 
If  encouraged  they  will  talk  about  their  home, 
mother,  and  their  baby  brother  or  sister,  of  the 
mother's  care  of  them.  From  this  lead  them  to 
look  around  them  and  see  the  flower  babies  in 
their  seed  cradles,  that  Mother  Nature  cares  for 
so  tenderly,  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
protected  from  harm  during  their  formation  and 
growth,  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  sent  out 
into  the  world  to  find  new  homes.  The  phase 
of  plant  life  which  most  appeals  to  the  child  is 
the  side  of  life  and  energy,  rather  than  the  struc- 
ture. The  opening  and  closing  of  the  flower,  its 
work,  the  formation,  protection  and  scattering 
of  the  seeds  will  interest  them  at  this  time. 

Of  course,  the  most  common  plants  and  those 
nearest  are  the  best  ones  to  study,  viz.,  sunflower, 
aster,  goldenrod,  thistle.  The  whole  plant,  root 
and  all,  should  be  brought  into  the  room.  Talk 
about  the  parts  —  root,  stem,  leaves,  blossom, 
and  the  use  of  each  to  the  plant.  The  children 
could  be  encouraged  to  visit  the  homes  of  the 
plants,  and  talk  about  the  different  places  in 
which  plants  seem  to  like  to  grow.  What  kind 
of  places  do  ferns  seem  to  like?  Which  ones 
love  the  sun?  The  shade?  The  grass?  The  brook? 
The  wood:  What  visitors  do  plants  have  and 
why  do  they  come.  Talk  about  the  uses  of 
plants.  Pupils  may  be  led  to  see  that  plants 
as  well  as  people  have  work  to  do,  and  that  when 
their  work  is  done  or  over,  they  sleep  or  rest. 
They  may  then  find  out  what  plants  have  finished 
their  work  and  are  now  preparing  for  their  winter's 
sleep;  What  plants  are  still  blooming  and  working 


The   inner   side   of   every   cloud 
Is  bright  and  shining; 
I  therefore  tuni  my  clnuds  about, 
And  always  wear  them   inside   out. 
To  show   the   lining. 


Geography  in  Rural  Schools. 
By  Richard  Elwood  Dodge. 

(Used  by  special  permission  from  the  forthcoming  volume  on  "The 
Teaching  of  School  Geography,"  by  Richard  Elwood  Dodge  and  Claia  B. 
Kirchwey.) 

As  a  rule  most  of  the  courses  of  study  and  the 
other  educational  guides  available  for  geography 
teachers  have  been  prepared  for  city  school 
systems,  with  little  thought  of  their  adaptability 
to  the  conditions  pertaining  in  rural  communities. 
The  recent  interest  in  this  country  in  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  education  has  caused  many  a  teacher 
and  leader  in  various  subjects  to  consider  seriously 
and  possibly  for  the  first  time  how  far  the  ways  of 
handling  his  subject,  which  he  has  learned  and 
practised  amid  urban  conditions,  is  really  adapted 
to  the  conditions  in  rural  communities.  Geography 
has  suffered  very  much  in  the  past  because  of  this 
one-sided  viewpoint,  in  spite  of  the  fact-that  many 
of  the  topics  usually  included  in  geography  courses 
are  specially  fitted  to  be  taught  better  in  rural 
than  urban  communities. 

Even  teachers  brought  up  in  the  country  and 
perhaps  never  familiar  with  other  than  rural 
conditions  have  failed  to  see  the  opportunities  in 
geography  teaching  that  surrounded  them.  This 
has  been  largely  because  their  attention  has  never 
been  called  to  such  opportunities  or  because,  in 
their  subservience  to  authority,  they  have  concluded 
that  what  was  not  definitely  included  in  their  texts 
and  courses  of  study  was  thereby  distinctly 
tabooed  as  out  of  place,  unscientific  or  "unpeda- 
gogical." 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  geography  has  always 
been  particularly  well  adapted  to  be  taught  better 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city  schools.  Even 
though  it  were  the  old-fashioned  type  of  geography 
which  called  for  definitions  of  objects  and  not  the 
relation  between  life  and  the  earth,  where  could 
rivers,  hills,  divides  and  similar  items  be  better 
taught  than  in  a  rural  region  where  these  natural 
features  were  unobscured  by  man-made  inventions 
like  sewers,  pavements,  concentrated  city  blocks, 
etc.?  The  country  boy  who  has  roamed  the  hills 
and  valleys  about  his  home  knows  much  from 
experience  that  is  geographically  worth  while.  It 
may  not  be  set  in  the  exact  phrases  of  the  text- 
book or  course  of  study,  but  so  much  the  better. 
Yet  this  information  has  not  been  brought  out, 
analyzed,  developed  and  classified  or  used  as 
points  of  departure  as  it  should  have  been. 

The  ordinary  geography  text  or  course  of  study 
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does  not  as  a  rule  need  much,  if  any,  change  in 
order  to  be  adapted  to  rural  conditions.  The 
great  change  should  be  one  in  the  method 
of  approach.  In  much  of  the  introductory  work, 
children  can,  in  the  rural  schools,  deal  with  things 
rather  than  with  the  representations  of  things  as 
must  be  the  case  in  many  city  schools.  Hence 
observational  work,  which  is  vital  in  any  real 
study  of  geography,  can  be  pursued  in  rural 
regions  as  nowhere  else.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  great  numbers  of  rural  schools  all  the  common 
terms  and  definitions  used  in  the  description  of 
land  and  water  forms  are  taught  from  books  rather 
than  things.  The  writer  as  a  pupil  in  a  small  rural 
school  played  at  recess  and  at  noon  in  the  neighbor- 
ing stream,  and  the  schoolhouse  was  cosily  situated 
amid  some  striking  land  features,  but  these  sur- 
roundings were  never  used  in  school  work.  Valleys 
were  illustrated  from  pictures  in  the  text  and  not 
from  nature  and  the  same  thing  was  true  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  geography  work.  This  failure 
of  opportunity  is  not  a  question  of  one  locality; 
it  is  widespread  and  persistent.  The  materials 
are  available  and  not  even  a  special  course  of  the 
study  is  necessary  to  make  it  possible  for  teachers 
to  use  the  features  of  their  surroundings.  The 
facts  are  too  glaring  and  obvious  to  need  any 
special  attention  in  a  course  of  study.  Any 
,  observant  teacher  who  is  not  bound  by  the  pages 
of  a  text  can  readily  use  the  local  illustrations  and 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  such  a  use  is 
necessary  to  make  any  text  materials  clear  and 
full  of  meaning. 

The  local  applications  and  illustrations  of 
geography  are  not  wholly  confined  to  the  physical 
features,  however.  The  relations  between  the 
physical  features  and  life  conditions  can  be  more 
easily  observed  in  the  country  than  in  a  city.  The 
way  streets  and  railroads  are  laid  out;  the  relation 
of  fields,  orchards,  pasture  and  waste  land  to  slopes 
and  soils;  the  relation  of  ground  water  to  slopes, 
soils  and  crops;  the  reasons  for  location  and 
growth  of  towns  or  villages;  or  for  the  location  of 
manufacturing  establishments;  and  many  other 
social  conditions  can  be  readily  studied.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  country  where  farms  are  laid 
out  in  sections  and  quarter  sections,  the  reasons 
for  the  boundaries  can  be  understood  only  through 
showing  the  relations  to  latitude  and  longitude 
lines,which  of  course  are  geographically  determined. 
The  relation  of  the  use  of  machinery,  of  good  roads, 
of    modern    conveniences    for    transportation    and 


communication  to  surface  features  —  all  these 
and  other  similar  topics  valuable  from  the  economic 
side,  can  be  included  to  advantage. 

Rural  life  is  not  merely  a  question  of  improved 
economic  conditions,  however,  and  no  subject 
ought  to  be  taught,  in  urban  or  rural  localities, 
purely  with  a  view  to  making  a  pupil  a  better  wage 
earner,  however  important,  practical  and  necessary 
such  a  purpose  is.  Rural  life  is  more  than  a 
question  of  money  making  and  rural  education 
should  not  solely  be  framed  "to  keep  the  boy  on 
the  farm"  by  showing  how  he  can  get  a  better 
money  return.  Rural  conditions  are  recognized 
by  many  people  as  the  most  pleasant  and  healthful 
for  living,  and  living  involves  health  and  comfort 
as  well  as  the  seeking  of  property.  Many  of  the 
topics  studied  in  geography  can  readily  be  applied 
to  good  living,  and  comfort  and  health  in  many 
rural  regions  would  be  better  secured  if  some  of  the 
simple  principles  of  geography  were  followed  in 
house  building  and  location,  for  instance,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  ways.  Some  of  the  topics  which 
may  well  be  studied  in  detail  and  applied  to  rural 
conditions  are  indicated  below.  Obviously  all 
localities  are  not  alike  in  their  offering  of  possi- 
bilities and  hence  a  choice  must  be  made  that  will 
fit  the  special  conditions  of  any  one  region. 

The  most  obvious  features  in  any  landscape  are 
the  slopes  which  are  or  ought  to  be  considered  in 
agriculture,  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  home,  in 
the  building  of  roads  and  in  an  infinite  number  of 
ways.  Regions  of  gentle  slope  are  often  poorly 
drained  naturally  and  hence  the  necessity  of 
underground  drainage;  roads  and  railroads  can 
run  in  almost  any  direction,  though  as  a  rule  farms 
are  laid  out  more  regularly  and  roads  are  more 
systematically  placed  in  regions  of  gentle  slopes 
than  in  those  of  steep  slopes.  The  ease  of  tilling 
gentle  slopes,  the  strength  of  winds  and  the  need 
for  wind  breaks  in  large  regions  of  this  type  are 
facts  familiar  to  all  but  often  little  appreciated. 

In  more  rugged  regions,  we  find,  as  a  rule,  the 
houses  and  tilled  fields,  the  roads  and  railroads, 
concentrated  on  the  more  gentle  slopes  and  the 
forests  and  pastures  and  waste  lands,  and  in  some 
cases  the  orchards,  placed  on  the  more  irregular 
areas.  Almost  any  country  boy  will  be  interested 
in  making  a  simple  map  of  his  home  farm  to  show 
the  relation  of  crops  and  usage  to  slopes;  he  will 
know  the  warm  and  the  cold  sections,  the  slopes 
where  the  early  spring  flowers  are  found  and  where 
the  best  fruit  grows,  just  as  he  knows  many  other 
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personal  things  that  he  has  learned  by  experience 
and  which  illustrate  geographical  principles  very 
readily  if  once  his  attention  is  called  to  them. 

The  soil  is  another  topic  that  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  some  interesting  lessons  for  children.  The 
kinds  of  soil  for  corn,  potatoes,  cotton,  wheat  or 
fruit  can  be  studied  by  samples  or  on  the  ground, 
and  their  relation  to  slope,  to  their  ability  to  hold 
and  to  transmit  water,  and  to  the  effects  of  drying 
and  tilling  may  readily  be  shown.  A  large  part 
of  any  farmer's  work  in  the  growing  season  is 
devoted  to  tilling  his  crops.  Tillage  or  stirring 
the  ground  is  a  means  nor  only  of  killing  weeds  but 
of  keeping  the  soil  thoroughly  stirred  so  as  to  save 
the  ground  water  that  is  constantly  rising  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  action.  It  is  also  a  means  of 
permitting  rain  to  soak  into  the  ground.  It  is 
distinctly  related  to  the  question  of  ground  water 
and  a  farmer's  boy  who  understands  this  has 
gained  a  point  of  information  of  great  practical 
value.  The  reasons  for  mulching  soil  by  plowing 
in  straw  or  of  covering  orchards  or  fruit  beds  with 
straw  are  the  same.  Similarly  the  advantage  of 
a  grass  cover  in  preventing  a  rapid  run-off  after  a 
rain  and  of  conserving  the  forests  can  be  shown  to 
related  to  the  question  of  ground  water.  In  those 
regions  where  summer  fallowing  of  fields  or  dry 
farming  are  followed,  the  same  principle  holds  true. 

(To  be  concluded  in  September.) 


What  People  Are  Saying. 

"I  was  amazed  to  find  England  so  well  provided 
with  technical  schools  and  at  the  same  time 
planning  for  further  advancement.  She  is  not 
slavishly  copying  any  system  or  systems  but  is 
taking  the  best  from  the  best  and  using  it  as  she 
sees  it  suits  her  people's  needs."—  Dr.  Jas.  W. 
Robertson. 


The  written  examination  must  retain  its  place 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  education,  particularly 
in  the  higher  schools  and  colleges,  and  more 
especially  in  technical  subjects,  but  it  has  far  too 
much  prominence  in  the  general  educational 
scheme  of  today.  Smaller  classes,  more  teachers, 
so  that  every  instructor  will  be  able  to  give  every 
pupil  some  individual  attention  and  thus  be  able 
to  judge  his  capacity  from  day  to  day,  instead  of 
by  his  performance  on  the  rack  one  day  in  the 
year  —  that  is  the  system  educationists  should 
work  toward. —  Amherst,  N.  S.,  News  -  Sentinel. 


One  of  the  great  unsolved  problems  of  the 
country  is  the  religious  education  of  the  children 
whego  to  the  public  schools.  The  solution  most 
of  the  Catholics  want  is  a  division  of  the  school 
moneys  raised  by  taxation,  so  that  the  people  of 
every  sect  or  church  can  have  their  own  schools 
and  run  them  to  suit  themselves.  But  the  senti- 
ment against  diversion  of  taxpayers'  money  to 
church  schools  is  very  strong  and  deep  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  overcoming  it. —  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  study  of  music  aids  rather  than  hinders 
the  work  of  the  school;  it  has  a  softening  influence 
on  the  discipline  of  a  schoolroom,  and  tends  to  ease 
the  strain  incident  to  steady  application  in  other 
branches.  Outside  of  the  school,  the  mastery  of 
music  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  sources  of  pleasure 
to  be  found  in  life. —  Supt.  L.  McCartney. 


The  public  school  and  the  small  college  are 
together  undoubtedly  the  best  educators  to-day. 
The  public-school  boy  or  girl  who  graduates  from 
the  small  college  has  the  best  chance. —  Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


Education  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful 
unless  it  creates  the  appetite  for  knowledge,  and 
if  a  child  leaves  school  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
strong  within  him  he  carries  with  him  not  only  the 
key  to  success  in  after  life,  but  the  most  priceless 
gift  that  a  teacher  can  impart. — Mosely  Com- 
mission. 


If  you  crush  the  fighting  instinct,  you  produce 
the  coward;  if  you  let  it  grow  wild,  the  brute;  but 
if  you  link  it  with  the  higher  instincts,  you  get  the 
man  of  energy  and  force,  the  man  of  executive 
ability,  of  affairs.—  Dr.  T.  M.  Balliet. 


Everybody's  Prayer. 

As  everybody  says  it : 

"  Now   I   lay  me  down  to   sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
1  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take." 

As  everybody  should  say  it : 

"  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep ; 

If   I   should  die  before  I  wake, 

I   pray   Thee,   Lord,   my    soul   to   take." 

— School  and  Home 
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The  Better  Way. 

I  had  a  boy  in  my  last  school  of  a  very  sullen 
disposition,  easily  angered  and  pouty  if  I  may  use 
the  word.  He  was  quite  hard  to  manage  in  school 
and  was  very  quarrelsome  on  the  playground.  He 
acted  as  if  he  had  been  boss  around  the  place  for 
years.  I  soon  had  him  understand  that  his 
authority  there  must  come  to  an  end.  After 
that  he  took  quite  an  inactive  part  both  in  school 
and  out.  I  joined  in  the  children's  games  a  great 
deal,  but  so  long  as  I  was  taking  a  part  in  the 
games  the  boy's  face  wore  an  expression  of  genuine 
poutiness  most  detestable.  Now,  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  very  unwise  to  whip  a  boy  because  of 
a  certain  expression  on  his  face  so  I  did  not  know 
just  what  course  to  take.  This  was  in  the  fall.  I 
intended  going  shooting  some  Saturday  so  I  asked 
the  boy  to  go  with  me.  He  eagerly  consented  and 
we  set  off  together.  During  the  day  I  was  careful 
to  be  as  agreeable  and  companionable  as  I  could. 
By  kindness  I  made  him  feel  that  I  was  as  anxious 
for  him  to  have  a  good  day  as  that  I  should  have 
one  myself.  We  were  very  successful  and  the  boy 
returned  home  with  warm  recollections  of  his  day's 
outing.  From  that  time  on  his  attitude  at  school 
was  quite  different,  being  much  more  agreeable. 
This  experience  started  me  thinking  on  the 
problem  —  is  every  boy  a  good  fellow  if  you  take 
him  the  right  way.  Since  then  I  have  experi- 
mented and  thought  on  the  question  a  great  deal, 
with  the  result  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  matter  how  repulsive  the  manner  or 
expression  there  is  slumbering  beneath  its  icy 
coldness  a  better  nature  but  waiting  the  touch  of  a 
gentle  hand  to  arouse  it  into  life,  for  life  is  feeling. — 
Selected. 


"What  kind  of  a  boy  does  a  business  man 
want?"  was  asked  of  a  merchant.  He  replied, 
"Well,  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  first  place  he  wants 
a  boy  who  doesn't  know  too  much.  Business  men 
generally  like  to  run  their  own  business,  and  prefer 
some  one  who  will  listen  to  their  way  rather  than 
teach  them  a  new  kind.  Second,  a  prompt  boy, 
one  who  understands  seven  o'clock  is  not  ten 
minutes  past.  Third,  an  industrious  boy  who  is 
not  afraid  to  put  in  extra  time  in  case  of  need. 
Fourth  an  honest  boy  —  honest  in  service  as 
well  as  matters  in  dollars  and  cents.  And  fifth, 
a  good-natured  boy,  who  will  keep  his  temper 
even  if  his  employer  does  lose  his  now  and  then." 


Teaching  Truthfulness. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  sudden  gleam  of 
intelligence  upon  the  face  of  the  little  fellow,  ten 
years  of  age,  whom  I  had  occasion  to  censure  for  an 
attempt  to  copy  from  a  neighbor's  slate,  when  he 
saw  his  act  in  its  true  light.  After  some  little 
talk,  in  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not 
learn  by  copying,  I  asked,  "What  do  you  suppose 
I  gave  you  that  question  for,  Henry  —  the  answer?' 

"I  always  thought  that  it  was  the  answer  you 
wanted,"   he  replied. 

"There  you  have  made  a  great  mistake.  The 
answer  is  of  no  consequence  to  me  at  all  if  you  do 
not  comprehend  it.  The  example  was  given  that 
I  might  see  whether  you  could  reason  it  out  or  not. 
Instead  of  showing  me  that  you  understand  it, 
you  bring  to  me  Johnny  H's  work,  which  only 
proves  that  Johnny  understands  the  example,  if 
you  do  not. 

This  talk  produced  the  desired  effect  not  only 
upon  Henry  but  upon  others  who  showed  a  like 
tendency. 

But  schools  differ  as  individuals,  and  in  one  or 
two  cases  I  have  given  a  pupil  whom  I  saw  making 
sly  attempts  to  filch  from  his  neighbor,  permission 
to  stand  where  he  could  more  conveniently  copy, 
saying  pleasantly  (and  not  sarcastically)  that  if  he 
thought  he  could  learn  more  quickly  in  that  way, 
I  was  perfectly  willing  that  he  should  try  the  experi- 
ment, but  that  I  wished  him  to  be  open  and  truthful 
about  it,  and  do  his  copying  honestly,  not  like  a 
thief —  American  Primary  Teacher. 


I  occasionally  use  the  following  exercise  in 
keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  history  class.  I 
assign  some  topic,  as  one  of  the  administrations, 
and  have  the  pupils  come  prepared  at  the  next 
recitation  to  ask  me  all  the  questions  they  possibly 
can  bearing  upon  it.  I  begin  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  and  each  pupil  in  turn  is  allowed  to  ask  one 
question  that  has  not  been  previously  asked.  If 
a  pupil  is  unable  to  ask  a  question  when  his  turn 
comes,  he  is  dropped  out.  This  is  kept  up  until 
all  have  failed.  I  answer  the  questions,  but  each 
pupil  is  required  to  be  able  to  answer  his  own  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  In  place  of  the  teacher 
answering  the  questions  he  may  call  some  pupil  to 
do  it.  If  this  exercise  is  properly  handled  I  find 
it  extremely  interesting  to  a  class. —  Selected.. 
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Drawing. 

There  are  many  educators  who  do  not  realize 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  drawing  as  a  means 
of  developing  the  mental  faculties.  There  are 
many  mistaken  ideas  about  the  study  of  drawing 
and  one  is  that  the  object  of  the  study  is  to  make 
everyone  an  artist.  But  drawing  is  not  taught 
in  the  schools  with  the  idea  of  making  every  pupil 
an  artist  any  more  than  reading  and  writing  are 
taught  with  the  idea  of  making  every  pupil  an 
author  or  a  poet.  It  is  the  same  in  every  subject. 
The  fact  that  a  child  can  do  certain  examples  in 
arithmetic  does  not  mean  anything  unless  it 
means  that  the  child  has  developed  a  reasoning 
power  that  will  enable  him  to  solve  problems. 
When  a  child  has  made  a  drawing  of  some  natural 
object  and  has  made  it  good  enough  to  enable  any 
one  to  recognize  the  object,  it  does  not  mean  that 
it  was  done  to  be  framed  and  put  on  the  wall,  but 
the  main  thing  about  it  is  that  by  making  this 
drawing,  the  child  has  acquired  a  new  power  of 
expression  and  of  observation.  Herbert  Spencer 
says:  "The  question  is  not  whether  the  child  is 
producing  good  drawings:  the  question  is  whether 
the   child    is  developing  its  faculties." — Selected 


— L. 


Companioned. 

I  walked  to-day,  but  not  alone, 

Adown  a  windy,  sea-girt  lea, 
For   memory,   spendthrift  of   her  charm, 

Peopled  the  silent  lands  for  me. 

The  faces  of  old  comradeship 

In  golden  youth  were  round  my  way, 

And  in  the  keening  wind   I   heard 
The  songs  of  many  an  orient   day. 

And  to  me  called,  from  out  the  pines 
And   woven  grasses,   voices  dear, 

As  if  from  elfin  lips  should  fall 
The  mimicked  tones  of  yesteryear. 

Old  laughter  echoed  o'er  the  leas, 

And  love-lipped  dreams  the  past  had  kept, 

From   wayside   blooms   like   honeyed   bees 
To  company  my  wanderings  crept. 

And  so  I  walked,  but  not  alone, 

Right  glad  companionship  had  I 
On  that  gray  meadow  waste  between 

Dim-litten  sea  and  winnowed  sky. 

M.  Montgomery,    in    The    Canadian    Magazine 
August. 


Spelling  —  Second  G 

(These  words  are  those  upon  which  perfection  is 
very  nearly  attained  in  the  schools  of  Milwaukee, 
Second  Grade.  About  two  new  words  are  learned 
daily,  and  all  past  words  learned  are  reviewed  every 
week  carefully.) 

About,  afraid,  again,  almost,  already,  answer, 
around,  away,  basket,  bear,  because,  become,  been, 
before,  believe,  berry,  besides,  best,  blind,  blossom, 
bowl,  brave,  bread,  bridge,  bring,  broken,  brother, 
brush,  build,  butter,  buy,  called,  candy,  carry,  catch, 
chair,  cheeks,  cheese,  chicken,  children,  choose,  city, 
clean,  climb,  cloud,  corner,  could,  country,  course, 
creek,  cried,  crow,  cunning,  daisy,  dance,  death, 
dinner,  dollar,  dozen,  dress,  eagle,  else,  empty,  eyes, 
fairy,  faithful,  falling,  farmer,  feather,  feet,  fel- 
low, field,  flew,  follow,  forget,  found,  friend,  frog, 
garden,  golden,  goose,  grain,  grapes,  great,  hair, 
happy,  hard,  head,  health,  heard,  heart,  hero,  high, 
honey,  huge,  hungry,  hurt,  keep,  kindness,  king, 
lame,  lark,  large,  laugh,  leaf,  life,  little,  loaf, 
lost,  middle,  mouth,  never,  next,  number,  once,  our, 
pantry,  parlor,  party,  pasture,  peas,  pencil,  penny, 
piece,  pitcher,  place,  plates,  pleasant,  poor,  praise, 
pretty,  quarrel,  queen,  rabbit,  rain,  rich,  right,  root, 
round,  safely,  said,  says,  school,  search,  selfish,  sell, 
sew,  shall,  should,  silver,  sing,  smile,  soft,  solid, 
sour,  spring,  strength,  stood,  store,  street,  such, 
sugar,  suppose,  summer,  sweet,  tail,  talk,  teeth, 
then,  there,  think,  tiny,  together,  tooth,  town,  tried, 
truly,  turtle,  until,  very,  vine,  violet,  visit,  voice, 
was,  watch,  water,  wave,  weep,  were,  when,  where, 
which,  while,  why,  wind,  wish,  woman,  world, 
would. — Journal  of  Education. 


for 


"  How  shall  we  keep  the  boys  off  the  street  ?" 
Let  them  scrub  the  front  steps  and  back  porch, 
sweep  the  rooms,  take  care  of  the  furnace,  care  for 
a  garden,  be  it  ever  so  small;  keep  chickens,  sew 
on  buttons,  trim  the  lamps,  mow  the  lawn;  give 
them  a  workbench  in  the  basement  and  elect  them 
tinkers-in-chief  to  the  household,  and  on  Saturdays 
let  them  earn  their  shoes  as  errand  boys  for 
druggist  or  grocer.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  all 
this,  besides  an  hour  or  so  for  play  each  day,  and 
a  half  holiday,  too.  on  Saturday.  A  boy  with  less 
work  or  more  free  time  than  this  will  find  it  hard 
to  keep  clear  of  trouble. — Prof.  Jackman,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 
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A  Proposition  to  Reform  the  Calendar. 

At  present  the  usual  calendar  year  consists  of 
fifty-two  weeks  and  one  day,  and  so  the  dates  of 
particular  days  of  the  weeks  change  from  year  to 
year.  Much  time  is  spent  by  almost  everybody  in 
looking  up  the  day  of  the  week  upon  which  some 
fixed  holiday  or  definite  date  will  fall.  Notably  is 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  Easter  and  Christmas 
days.  Another  though  a  minor  objection  to  the 
present  calendar,  is  the  irregular  and  unequal  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  different  months,  which  not  a 
few  people  find  it  difficult  to  remember. 

It  may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  state  that  a 
proposed  plan  of  calendar  reform  will  be  submitted 
by  a  Netherlands  delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  which  will  meet  in  London 
this  month.  The  plan  is  said  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  some  eminent  German  authorities  in  such 
matters  and  to  have  been  approved  by  them. 

In  brief,  it  is  suggested  that  the  first  two  months 
of  each  quarter  shall  have  thirty  days  each,  and  the 
last  month  thirty-one — the  odd  day  required  to 
make  up  the  365  to  be  New  Year's  Day  and  con- 
sidered an  extra  unusual  day.  If  this  system  is 
started  in  191 1,  when  New  Year's  Day  will  have  the 
further  advantage  of  falling  on  Sunday,  the  follow- 
ing day,  Monday,  will  become  January  1,  and  all 
the  other  three  quarters  will  also  begin  on  Monday 
and  end  on  Sunday.  In  this  way  the  days  of  the 
week  will  always  be  associated  with  the  same  dates, 
the  extra  day  in  leap  year  not  being  counted,  but 
inserted  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  being  simply 
Leap  Year  Day. 

The  promoters  and  advocates  of  this  scheme  are 
particularly  desirous  that  it  shall  be  adopted  and 
come  into  vogue  next  year,  as,  if  191 1  is  allowed 
to  pass,  the  next  favored  year  with  New  Year's 
falling  on  Sunday  will  not  occur  till  1918.  Not- 
withstanding this  reason  for  hastening  the  proposed 
reform,  we  think  it  extremely  improbable  that  the 
change  can  be  adopted  at  so  early  a  date  as  June 
next,  and  it  may  never  be  adopted.  Other  plans  of 
calendar  reform  had  before  been  proposed  which 
seemed  quite  as  promising,  but  did  not  captivate  the 
world. 

One  plan  put  forward  was  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  months  by  one.  making  thirteen,  to 
correspond  with  the  moon's  revolutions  about  the 
earth.     This  would  make  all   the  months  of  equal 


length,  with  the  exception  of  one  day  to  mark  the 
middle  of  the  year  and  remain  uncounted.  If  this 
plan  were  adopted,  every  year  and  every  month 
would  be^in  with  the  same  day  of  the  week,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  week  would  always  be  marked 
by  a  change  of  the  moon. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  year  began  with  Sunday. 
Every  one  of  the  thirteen  months  would  in  like 
manner  begin  with  Sunday,  and  every  week,  month 
and  year  would  end  with  Saturday.  Empire  Day, 
or  any  other  fixed  holiday  would  fall  on  the  same 
day  of  the  week  each  year  in  succession.  As  every 
month  would  have  an  equal  number  of  days  no  one 
would  need  a  calendar  to  tell  him  when  the  month 
began  or  ended.  This  would  seem  in  some  respects 
to  be  a  better  and  simpler  plan  than  that  which  the 
great  commercial  Congress  is  about  to  consider. — 
The  Guardian. 


"  Some  years  ago,"  says  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rogers 
in  Lippincott's,  "  one  of  my  friends — a  college  man 
of  fertile  ideas — taught  a  country  school  in  a  west- 
ern state.  He  was  seeking  health,  and  he  conceived 
the  idea  that,  as  he  did  not"  like  to  be  cooped  up  in 
the  schoolhouse  on  pleasant  days,  probably  the 
children  didn't  either.  So  on  fine  days  he  took 
them  out  into  the  fields,  up  on  the  hills,  or  down  by 
the  brook.  All  the  time  they  were  picknicking,  he 
was  teaching  them  geography,  astronomy,  geology, 
zoology,  and — though  they  didn't  know  it  the  three 
R's  as  well.  At  first,  he  was  laughed  at,  then  re- 
monstrated with,  and  finally  brought  up  with  a 
round  turn.  Parents  joined  with  the  directors  in 
saying  that  this  foolishness  must  stop.  He  hadn't 
been  hired  to  loaf  and  play  with  the  children,  but 
to  teach  them,  and  if  he  didn't  want  to  do  his  work 
properly  he  could  leave.  He  refused  to  resign,  but 
stipulated  that  at  the  end  of  the  month — making 
three  in  all  that  he  had  taught — his  scholars  should 
be  examined  by  the  county  superintendent.  The 
result  was  that  he  came  off  with  flying  colors  so 
far  as  the  examinations  were  concerned,  but  he  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  that  neighborhood  and  soon 
left — to  the  great  regret  of  his  pupils.  But  he  had 
planted  some  seed  destined  to  produce  results.  I 
know  of  three  minds  which  were  at  this  time 
stimulated  sufficiently  to  accomplish  great  things 
in  later  life." 
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Little  Poems  for  Little  Folk. 

School  for  Froggies. 
The  sun  was  shining  softly, 

The  day  was  calm  and  cool, 
When  forty-five  wee  froggies  met 

Down  by  a  shady  pool  — 
For  little  frogs,  like  little  folk, 

Are  always  sent  to  school. 
The  master,  perched  upon  a  stone, 

Besought  them   to  be  quick 
In   answering   his   questions, 

Or  else  (his  voice  was  thick) 
They  knew  well  what  would  happen, 

.He  pointed  to  his  stick. 
Their  lessons  seemed  the  strangest  things; 

They  learnt  that  grapes  were  sour; 
They  said  that  four  and  twenty  days 

Exactly   made  an   hour; 
That  bricks  were  made  of  houses, 

And  corn  was  made  of  flour. 
That  six  times  one  was  ninety-five, 

And  "yes"  meant  "no"  or  "nay". 
They  always   spent    "to-morrow" 

Before  they  spent  "to-day," 
Whilst  each  commenced  the  alphabet 

With  "z"  instead  of  "a!" 
As  soon  as  school  was  over 

The  master  said,  "No  noise! 
Now  go  and  play  at  leap-frog," 

(The  game  a  frog  enjoys), 
"And   mind  that  you   behave  yourselves, 

And  don't  throw  stones  at  boys!" 


On  seeing  my  bright  yellow  eye. 

I  come  in  the  spring-time 

The  first  of  the  spring-time. 

I  come  when  the  grass  still  is  brown; 

To  gather  my  posies, 

Like    wee    yellow    roses, 

The  children  all  run  up  and  down. 

For  I'm  called  Little  Buttercup, 

Dear  little  Buttercup, 

All  of  the  children  know  why. 

They'laugh  and  they  chatter 

And  make  a  great  clatter 

On  seeing  my  bright  yellow  eye. 


Froggie  in  His  Throat. 

There  was  a-  little  froggie 

That  hopped  out  in  the  spring; 
He  sat  upon  a  hollow  log, 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing. 
But  his  voice  was  very  husky 

And  he  couldn't  sing  a  note, 
For  the  froggie  on  a  log 

Had  a  froggie  in  his  throat. 


Mabel  Atkins  and  the  Catkins. 

Mabel   Atkins  found   some  catkins 

Growing  by  a  brook; 
All  the  catkins,   Mabel  Atkins 

In  her  apron  took. 
But   a  pretty  little  bluebird 

Perched  upon  the  fence; 
"Mabel  Atkins,  they're  my  catkins 

You  are  taking  hence," 
Sang  the  saucy  little  bluebird 

Very  loud  upon  the  fence. 
Mabel  Atkins  dropped   the  catkins 

And  away  she  fled. 
So  the  sprightly  little  bluebird 

Tossed  his  pretty  head. 
Then  he  called,  with  sweetest  signal, 

One  he  loved   the  best, 
And  she  flew  about  and  helped  him, 

With  the  catkins  lined  their  nest. 


The  Laughing  Way. 

Would  ye  learn  the  road  to  Laughtertown, 

O  ye  who  have  lost  the  way? 
Would  ye  have  young  heart  though  your  hair  be  gray? 
Go  learn  from  a  little  child  each  day. 
Go  serve  his  wants  and  play  his  play, 
And  catch  the  lilt  of  his  laughter  gay, 
And  follow  his  dancing  feet  as  they  stray, 
For  he  knows  the  road  to  Laughtertown, 

O  ye  who  have  lost  the  way. 

—  Katharine  D.  Blake. 


Little  Buttercup. 

I'm  called   Little   Buttercup, 
Dear    Little    Buttercup, 
All  of  the  children  know  why. 
They  laugh  and  they  chatter 
And  make  a  great  clatter 


What  a  Child  Would  Like  to  Know. 

Would  I  were  wise  enough  to  know 
How  the  little  grass-blades  grow; 

How   the  pretty  garden  pinks 
Get  their  notches  and  their  kinks; 

How    the    morning-glories    run 
Up  to  meet  the  early  sun; 

How  the  sweet-peas  in  their  bed 
Find  the  purple,  white,  and  red; 

How  the  blossom  treasures  up 
Drops  of  honey  in  its  cup; 

How  the  honey-bee  can  tell 
When  to  seek  the  blossom  cell; 

Why  the  jay's  swift  wing  is  blue 
As  the  sky  it  sdars  into. 

I  wonder  if  the  grown  folks  know 
How  and  why  these  things  are  so. 

—  Mary  F.  Butts  in  the  I  ndependent 
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School  Time. 

Hippity,  hoppity,  hippity-hop, 
Down  the  long  street  past  the  old  candy  shop, 
Crossing  the  bridge  o'er  the  bright  little  pool, 
We  are  so  glad  'tis  the  first  day  of  school. 

Flippity,    Floppity,    flippity-flop, 
Bob  the  sun-bonnets  with  big  bows  a-top. 
Reading-book,  paper,  and  pencil,  and  rule, 
We  are  so  glad  'tis  the  first  day  of  school. 

Hippity,     Hoppity,     hippity-hop, 

Flippity,     floppity,     flippity-flop, 

Teachers  there  waiting  where  shadows  lie  cool  ■ 

We  are  so  glad  'tis  the  first  day  of  school. 


The  Fairies'  Tea. 

Five  little  fairies  went  out  to  take  tea 
Under  the  shade  of  a  juniper-tree; 
Each  had  a  cup  from  an  acorn-ball  cut, 
And  a  plate  from  the  rind  of  a  hickory-nut, 
And  the  table  was  spread  with  a  cloth  all  of  lace, 
Which  the  spiders  had  woven  the  banquet  to  grace. 

Oh,  such  good  things  as  they  all  had  to  eat! 

Slices  of  strawberry  —  my,  what  a  treat ! 

Honey  the  sweetest  the  wild  bee  could  hive, 

And  a  humming-bird's  egg  for  each  one  of  the  five! 

Then  they  pledged  their  host's  health  in  their  favorite  drink, 

Which  was  —  well,  what  was  it?     Can  anyone  think? 

Why,  the  dew-drop  that  comes  from  the  heart  of  the  rose 

Is  the  drink  of  the  fairies,  as  everyone  knows! 

—  Selected. 


Teachers  can  make  no  mistake  in  introducing 
Chapman's  Loose  Leaf  Exercise  Books  in  their 
classes.  The  loose-leaf  system  is  now  regarded  by 
leading  teachers  and  inspectors  as  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  old  fashioned  "scribblers." 

Chapman's  books  have  now  been  in  use  for  seven 
years  and  have  been  adopted  by  hundreds  of  the 
leading  schools  and  colleges  throughout  Canada. 
The  new  "Century  Binder"  just  published  by 
this  Company,  permits  the  leaves  to  open  perfectly 
flat,  and  is  the  best  and  simplest  device  of  this 
kind  made. 

Teachers  should  investigate  these  books  with 
a  view  to  their  introduction  at  school  opening. 
'The  publishers,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Company, 
London,  Ontario,  will  give>  full  information.  For 
convenience  of  eastern  teachers  they  have 
appointed  E.  G.  Nelson  &  Co.,  St.  John,  agents 
for   the    Maritime  Provinces. 


For  the  First  Day. 

The  following  exercises  may  help  the  teacher  on 

the  first  day  to  grade  the  pupils  and  also  afford 

diverting    employment    in    the    midst    of    regular 

lessons. 

Spelling  Contests. 

Operate,  volunteer,  contrary,  fashion,  opposite, 
visitor,  alcohol,  mineral,  passenger,  peaches,  really, 
attention,  excursion,  suburb,  wholesale,  squeak, 
liquid,  vegetable,  molasses,  necessary,  brakeman, 
explode,  address,  charcoal,  business,  fortune,  almost 
boundary,  torment,  butterflies,  quotient,  attractive, 
calico,  furnish,  invitation,  strawberry,  patriot, 
southern,  windows,  terrible,  salary,  electric,  dentist, 
neuter,  courtesy,  dredge,  drudge,  liniment,  linea- 
ment, alligation,  allegation,  supersede,  intercede. 

For  lower  grades. —  Great,  grate,  glue,  pew. 
blew,  blue,  mane,  main,  weak,  week,  spice,  soap, 
hope,  scald,  scold,  salt,  fault,  carve,  glance,  pair, 
pare,  pear,  hare,,hair,  pearl,  purl,  mince-pie,  steak, 
stairs,  fowls,  catch,  weasel,  equal,  eager,  spicy, 
foul,  seals,  bleak,  brief,  funny,  clumsy,  hazel, 
dainty,  ditches,  fences,  chubby,  fairy,  attic, 
knitting,  raisins,  ruff. 


Compositions. 

How  we  may  beautify  the  schoolroom;  what 
happened  on  the  last  day  of  school ;  the  need  of  a 
school  playground ;  what  flowers  are  now  blooming 
in  the  neighborhood ;  what  you  see  in  the  Review's 
Picture  for  the  month;  describe  a  trip  you  took 
in  vacation;  the  books  that  you  read  in  vacation; 
the  fruits  that  are  ripe  in  August. 


If  there  are  teachers  fussy  in  discipline  and 
talkative  let  them  read  this.  Others  may  pass 
it  by. 

A  bright,  active  little  boy  once  had  a  fretful, 
fussy  mother,  who  was  incessantly  talking  and 
giving  needless  instructions.  One  day  she  sent 
the  little  boy  down  town  on  an  errand,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  the  yard,  his  mother  came 
to  the  door  and  called  to  him.  The  little  boy 
heard,  but  heeded  her  not,  until,  as  she  did  not 
cease  after  awhile,  as  she  usually  did  if  he  paid  no 
attention  to  her,  he  stopped  abruptly  and  called 
out.  "Say,  ma,  be  you  in  earnest,  or  be  you  just 
hollerin?" 
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Old  Sayings  in  Rhymes. 

As  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  as  thin  as  a  rail, 
As  fat  as  a  porpoise,  as  rough  as  a  gale, 
As  brave  as  a  lion,  as  spry  as  a  rat, 
As  bright  as  a  sixpence,  as  weak  as  a  cat. 

As  proud  as  a  peacock,  as  sly  as  a  fox, 

As  mad  as  a  March  hare,  as  strong  as  an  ox, 

As  fair  as  a  lily,  as  empty  as  air, 

As  rich  as  was  Croesus,  as  cross  as  a  bear. 

As  pure  as  an  angel,  as  neat  as  a  pin, 
As  smart  as  a  steel  trap,  as  ugly  as  sin, 
As  dead  as  a  door  nail,  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
As  flat  as  a  pancake,  as  red  as  a  beet. 

As  round  as  an  apple,  as  black  as  your  hat, 
As  brown  as  a  berry,  as  blind  as  a  bat, 
As  mean  as  a  miser,  as  full  as  a  tick, 
As  plump  as  a  partridge,  as  sharp  as  a  stick. 

As  clean  as  a  penny,  as  dark  as  a  pall, 
As  hard  as  a  millstone,  as  bitter  as  gall, 
As  tine  as  a  fiddle,  as  clear  as  a  bell, 
As  dry  as  a  herring,  as  deep  as  a  well. 

As  light  as  a  feather,  as  hard  as  a  rock, 
As  stiff  as  a  poker,  as  calm  as  a  clock, 
As  green  as  a  gosling,  as  brisk  as  a  bee. 
And  now  let  me  stop,  lest  you  weary  of  me. 

— Exchange. 


Acadia  Seminary  believes  with  Froehel  that  Woman  is 
the   Educator  ,of  the   Human  Race. 

Acadia  Seminary  believes  in  Christian  Education.  She 
believes  that  true  Culture  results  in  the  formation  of  Noble 
Character.  All  departments  of  study  are  organized  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Acadia  Seminary  seeks  to  foster  and  develop  those  per- 
sonal traits  and  qualities  of  character  that  mean  so  much  in 
the  Home,  the  Church  and  in  Social  Life. 

Acadia  Seminary  and  Efficiency  in  matters  educational 
are  becoming  synonymous  phrases  in  the  Homes  of  the 
Maritime   Provinces. 

The  Teaching  Staff  of  Acadia  Seminary,  in  all  depart- 
ments,  is   recognized   as  being  exceptionally  strong. 

Acadia  Seminary  graduates  year  by  year  more  pupils  in 
Collegiate  and  Sophomore  Matriculation  Courses  than  all 
similar  schools  in  the   Maritime  Provinces  combined. 

Not  only  does  Acadia  Seminary  lead  in  the  more  strictly 
Academic  Departments  but  provides  courses  of  the  highest 
excellence  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Domestic  Science. 

The  location  of  Acadia  Seminary  is  ideal.  Nothing  to  be 
compared  wiili  it  can  be  found  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  expense  for  a  year  at  Acadia  Seminary  is  very  mod- 
erate.   Our  motto  is  the  Best  Value  for  the  Least  Money. 

Simplicity  in  Dress  and  limited  amounts  of  spending 
money  are  insisted  upon  at  Acadia  Seminary. 

Acadia  Seminary  is  patronized  by  the  people  who  know 
Values  in  Education. 

Acadia  Seminary  has  more  than  doubled  its  attendance 
during  the   last   Seven   Years.     Why?— Com. 


Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness. 

The  apparel  proclaims  the  man. 

Speech  is  the  index  of  the  mind. 

Clean  linen  gives  moral  strength.  ■ 

True  delicacy  is  solid  refinement. 

A  loud  voice  bespeaks  a  vulgar  man. 

Good  taste  is  the  flower  of  good  sense. 

Refinement  creates  beauty  everywhere. 

If  a  man  be  a  fool  his  speech  will  tell  it. 

Slovenly  attire  betokens  a  careless  mind. 

A  foolish  woman  is  known  by  her  finery. 

Excessive  laughter  shows  a  shallow  mind. 

Beauty  without  grace  is  a  violet  without  scent. 

He  is  the  best  dressed  whose  dress  no  one  observes 

The  power  of  dress  is  great  in  commanding 
respect. 

The  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important  as  the 
matter. 

When  the  taste  is  purified,  the  morals  are  not 
easily  corrupted. 

Laughter  costs  too  much  if  it  is  bought  at  the 
expense  of  propriety. 

Such  as  are  careless  of  themselves  can  hardly 
be  mindful  of  others. —  Morals  and  Manners. 


The  question  as  to  where  to  send  your  son  or 
daughter  for  further  education  is  answered  by  the 
Mount  Allison  advertisements  in  this  issue.  There 
is  no  better  preparatory  school  for  boys  than  the 
Mount  Allison  Academy — one  of  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  Canada.  There  is  no  better  Commercial 
College  in  eastern  Canada  than  the  one  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Academy.  A  residential  school,  the 
Academy  and  Commercial  College  is  one  in  which 
the  most  thorough  instruction  is  given  under  con- 
ditions which  make  for  the  proper  development 
of  character. 

The  Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College — including 
the  College  of  Literature  and  Science,  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  the  Massey-Treble  School  of 
Household  Science,  the  Owens  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Oratory  Department — is  the  largest  in 
Canada.  All  its  teachers  are  specialists,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  staff  having  been  trained 
abroad.  Its  equipment  is  extensive  and  thoroughly 
modern.  The  school  aims  to  be,  and  is,  a  home- 
like institution  where  the  development  of  the 
individual  along  all  lines  is  sought.  In  this  fact 
is  the  reason  why  the  school  has  attained  its  lead- 
ing position  in  the  Dominion. — Com. 


A  course  in  pharmacy  has  been  arranged  in  connection 
with  the  Nova  Scotia  technical  college.  Halifax.  This  will 
be  a  great  boon  for  those  taking  up  the  work  of  preparation 
for  the  business  of  a  druggist. 

% 
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School  Games,  Indoors  or  Out. 

Tie  a  rope  between  two  trees  within  easy  reach  of  all 
who  care  to  compete.  Give  the  contestants  a  dozen  clothes- 
pins each,  all  starting  from  the  same  point  twenty  feet 
from  the  line,  make  a  dash  and  see  who  can  put  all  his 
clothespins  on  the  line  and  return  to  the  starting  point  first. 

The  company  sits  in  a  circle  with  one  person,  the  post- 
master, in  the  centre.  Each  person  takes  the  name  of  a 
city  and  when  the  postmaster  calls  out  the  names  of  two 
cities  as  "From  Halifax  to  Vancouver"  the  two  people 
bearing  those  names  change  places,  the  postmaster  trying 
to  get  one  of  their  chairs.  If  after  six  or  eight  attempts 
he  still  fails  to  secure  a  chair  he  may  call  "  General 
Delivery "  when  everybody  must  change  places,  the  one 
being  left  without  a  chair  becoming  the  next  postmaster. 
Do  not  let  it   drag. 

Stand  in  a  circle  and  toss  about  a  beanbag.  The  person 
in  the  centre  must  try  to  catch  the  one  having  the  beanbag 
in  his  hands  or  if  it  falls  near  a  person  he  may  catch  the 
one  nearest  the  bag.  If  it  falls  between  two  people  he 
may  catch  either  one,  and  if  it  falls  outside  the  circle  he 
may  catch  the  one  who  threw  it.  The  person  caught  must 
become   catcher. 

Either  at  the  blackboard  or  with  pencil  and  paper 
announce  a  letter  and  allowing  two  minutes  let  pupils  write 
all  the  geographical  names  they  can,  beginning  with  that 
letter.  Change  the  letter  and  write  two  minutes  more, 
change  the  letter  again  and  at  the  end  of  two  minutes  see 
who  has  the  most  names.  Then  pass  hastily  around  the 
room  each  in  turn  locating  say  number  ten  or  number 
twelve  on  his  list.  The  teacher  may  look  around  while  the 
writing  is  going  on  and  make  a  note  of  incorrect  spelling. 
These   should   be   counted   out. — Selected. 


While  their  mother  was  sick,  Ted  and  Jimmy  were 
spending  two  weeks  in  the  country  at  Uncle  Joe's.  He 
was  a  fine  uncle,  they  both  thought ;  but  much  of  the  time 
he  was  busy  with  his  writing,  and  then  the  hours  hung 
heavily.  The  novelty  of  the  little  farm  was  worn  off; 
there  was  no  place  to  fish ;  and  the  only  horse  on  the 
place  was  Uncle  Joe's  own  saddle-horse,  too  powerful  for 
small  boys  to  be  trusted  alone  with.  Uncle  Joe  knew  all 
this,  and  he  was  not  surprised  on  the  third  morning  to 
be  aroused  from  work  by  Ted,  who  entered  and  sat  down 
with   a  gloomy   sigh. 

"What's    the    matter?"   he    inquired. 

"  I  want  to  play  baseball,  Uncle  Joe." 

"Why    don't    you?" 

"  There's  only  Jimmy  and  me,  and  two  can't.  There's — 
there's  more  fun  in  places  where  there's  a  lot  of  boys,  don't 
you  think,  Uncle  Joe?"  Ted  spoke  delicately,  for  he  did 
not  wish  to  hurt  his  uncle's  feelings ;  but  Uncle  Joe  under- 
stood. He  always  had  a  way  of  understanding  the  boys. 
"  You  might  play  wall-ball,"  he  suggested. 

"What's    that?"    inquired    his    nephew. 

"  You  need,  said  Uncle  Joe.  "  a  ball,  not  too  hard,  four 
barrel-staves,  a  shingle,  and  the  back  of  a  woodshed." 

Ted's  eyes  opened  wide.     "Sounds  like  a  funny  game!" 

"  You  get  the  barrel-staves,  and  I'll  come  out  and  show 
you,"  replied  his  uncle. 


When  the  staves,  the  shingle,  and  Jimmy  were  collected, 
Uncle  Joe  sharpened  one  end  of  three  of  the  staves,  and 
stuck  them  in  the  ground  edgewise  in  a  row  a  foot  apart 
about  five  feet  out  from  the  woodshed.  Then  he  laid  the 
shingle  across  their  tops.  The  fourth  stave  he  shaved  down 
neatly  for  a  third  of  its  length  and  then  wrapped  the  out 
part  in  cloth. 

"  That's  the  bat,"  he  explained,  "  and  the  cloth  is  put  on 
so  that   it   won't  hurt  your  hands." 

"  We've  got  a  good  bat,  Uncle  Joe,"  said  Ted.  But 
Uncle  Joe  laughed. 

"  Not  so  good  as  this  for  wall-ball,"  he  said.  Then  he 
stationed  Ted,  with  the  bat,  a  yard  in  front  of  the  three 
slaves  and  the   shingle. 

"  Now,"  he  explained,  "  Jimmy  shall  pitch  to  you ;  but 
he  must  stand  back  of  this  line."  He  marked  a  line  about 
forty  feet  from  the  shed.  "If  you  miss  the  ball,  and  it 
knocks  off  the  shingle,  you  are  out,  and  Jimmy  bats.  If 
you  hit  it,  in  any  direction,  you  must  run  to  that  tree  and 
back,  and  you  count  as  many  runs  as  you  can  make  trips 
before  Jimmy  can  either  throw  the  ball  so  as  to  knock 
off  the  shingle,  or  can  stand  on  the  home  base  with  the 
ball.  But  if  he  catches  it  on  the  fly  or  reaches  the  home 
base  with  it,  or  knocks  off  the  shingle  while  you  are  still 
running,   you  are  out." 

"  How  about   fouls?"    asked  Ted. 

"A  foul  is  as  good  as  a  fair  ball  in  this  game;  only  the 
wood-shed   is  on   the  pitcher's   side,   remember." 

"  Sounds  more  like  cricket  than  like  base-ball."  objected 
Jimmy,  who  had  read  books  on  games  and  was  well  posted, 
"but  I  think  I'd  like  to  try  it." 

"  Ycu  may  call  it  wood-shed  cricket  if  you  like,"  answered 
Uncle  Joe,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

He  returned  to  his  writing,  and  was  interrupted  no  more 
that  morning.  But  two  hot  red-faced  nephews  met  him 
at  luncheon. 

"  How  did  it  go  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I'm   ahead  I"  cried  Jimmy.     "  Five   runs !" 

"  He's  got  sixty-two,  and  I've  got  only  fifty-seven,"  said 
Ted  soberly.  "  But  we're  going  to  play  all  the  afternoon, 
and  I  bet  I  beat  him !  When  is  the  game  over,  Uncle 
Joe?" 

"  Not  until  the  wood-shed  is  tired,"  said  Uncle  Joj, 
again  with  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Cow. 

The  friendly  cow  all  red  and  white, 

I   love   with  all  my  heart ; 
She   gives   me  cream   with  all  her  might. 

To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

She  wanders  lowing  here  and  there. 

And  yet  she  cannot  stray, 
All   in   the  pleasant  open  air, 

The  pleasant  light  of  day; 

And   blown  by  all  the  winds  that  pass 

And  wet  with  all  the  showers, 
She   walks  among  the  meadow  grass 

And    eats    the    meadow    flowers. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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Where  Mary  and  Her  Lamb  Went  to  School- 

"Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb"  is  as  familiar  to 
school  children  as  their  A  B  C's,  but  not  many  of 
them  know  that  it  is  a  "really,  truly"  story. 

It  all  happened  in  Massachusetts  many 
years  ago.  Mary  Sawyer  lived  in  a  pretty  little 
house  in  Sterling.  Her  father  owned  a  number  of 
sheep,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  leaving  a  dear 
little  lamb  motherless  Mary  carried  it  into  the 
house,  gave  it  milk  and  made  a  little  bed  in  a  box 
by  the  fire  for  it.  The  lamb  grew  day  by  day  and 
before  long  showed  its  devotion  to  Mary  by  trot- 
ting after  her  wherever  she  went.  But  the  story 
of  its  faithfulness  did  not  reach  the  world  until  "it 
followed  her  to  school  one  day."  No  wonder  the 
sight  of  a  snow-white  lamb  within  the  halls  of 
learning  "made  the  children  laugh  and  play." 

It  was  not  long  after  that  a  friend  of  the  teacher, 
who  had  been  told  the  story,  wrote  a  poem  which 
soon  became  known  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  has  ever  since  been  a  favorite  with  children. 

Mary's  care  of  the  lamb  was  amply  repaid. 
Many  years  later,  when  she  was  a  grown  woman, 
happily  married,  and  a  member  of  the  Old  South 
Church  of  Boston,  Mary  unraveled  a  stocking  made 
from  the  wool  of  that  very  lamb,  wound  bits  of  it 
on  cards  and  sold  each  of  them  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  money  made  in  this  way  she  gave  to 
the  fund  which  saved  the  Old  South  Church  from 
being  razed  to  the  ground. —  The  Designer  for 
January. 


The  eminent  French  teacher,  De  Sailly,  has 
said  that  when  he  began  to  teach  kindness  to 
animals  in  his  school,  he  found  his  pupils  became 
not  only  kinder  to  animals,  but  also  kinder  to  each 
other.  Out  of  about  seven  thousand  persons  who 
were,  when  children,  carefully  taught  kindness  to 
animals,  in  a  large  public  school  at  Edinburgh,  it 
was  found  that  not  one  had  ever  been  charged 
with  a  criminal  offence. 


Answer  to  Arboreal  Puzzle  in  May  Review,  from 
Woman's  Home  Companion:  i,  beech;  2,  weeping-willow; 
3,  apple ;  4,  pine ;  5,  elm ;  6,  birch ;  7,  palm ;  8,  yew ; 
9,  pear;  10,  plum;  11,  poplar;  12,  ever-green;  13,  fir; 
14.  ash;  15,  gum;  16,  chestnut;  17,  aspen;  18,  locust; 
19,  spruce. 

In  the  same  number,  to  "  place  the  same  word  twice  so 
as  to  make  the  sentence  read  properly" :  The  Four 
Missing   Words   are  entrance,   desert,   subject   and   object. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  his  sixteenth  birthday,  June  23,  Prince 
Edward  was  made  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  first  regular  airship  passenger  service  was 
inaugurated  in  Germany,  by  the  flight  of  the  air- 
ship Deutschland  from  Friedrichshafen  to  Dussel- 
dorf  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  which  took 
place  on  the  twenty-second  of  June.  The  airship 
was  485  feet  long,  and  carried  thirty  passengers. 
The  German  aeronauts  are  talking  of  mapping  out 
properly  lighted  airship  routes. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  China,  by  an  imperial 
decree,  has  made  English  the  official  language  in 
all  Chinese  schools  of  the  "modern  learning."  This 
does  not  mean  that  English  will  become  the 
language  of  the  people,  but  it  makes  more  certain 
the  spread  of  English  and  American  influence  in 
China,  where  English  is  more  widely  used  at 
present  than  any  other  foreign  tongue.  Even  now 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  two  Chinamen  from 
different  provinces  using  English  as  a  medium  of 
conversation ;  for  though  the  written  language  is 
alike  throughout  China  the  speech  differs  widely. 

The  governments  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  planning  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  to 
connect  the  British  islands  of  the  South  Pacific. 

An  Australian  sculptor,  Bertram  Mackennal,  has 
been  appointed  to  design  the  coinage  for  the  new 
reign.  He  is  the  first  colonial  artist  ever  called 
upon  to  design  the  English  coinage. 

There  are  between  three  and  four  million  books 
in  the  library  of  the  British  museum,  and  they 
occupy   forty-three  miles  of  shelves. 

In  South  Australia,  the  camel  is  coming  into 
general  use  for  carrying  burdens. 

There  is  little  hope  of  saving  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa.  The  old  tower  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  foundation,  and  the 
inclination  from  the  perpendicular  has  recently  in- 
creased. The  ringing  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  has 
been  stopped  because  the  vibrations  thus  caused 
threatened  to  throw  down  the  structure. 

A  Russian  naval  engineer  has  invented  a 
chimneyless  steam  boiler  which  has  been  adopted 
for  use  on  a  Russian  torpedo  boat.  The  products 
of  combustion  are  disposed  of  by  being  mixed  with 
the  steam  and  sent  into  the  cylinders. 

A  new  fabric  made  from  nettles,  between  cotton 
and  linen  in  merit,  is  now  claiming  recognition,  and 
may  possibly  soon  be  had  at  a  lower  price  than 
cither  linen  or  cotton. 

It  is  expected  that  a  ship  canal  from  Stettin  to 
Berlin  will  be  completed  within  a  year,  by  which 
sea  going  vessels  may  reach  the  inland  city. 

Fighting  is  still  continued  in  Nicaragua,  the 
general  results  being  in  favour  of  the  government 
forces. 
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Peat  promises  to  be  the  fuel  of  the  future  in  this 
country.  At  the  dominion  experimental  station, 
peat  fuel  ready  for  use  has  been  produced  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  two  dollars  a  ton. 

The  three  hundred  Lapland  reindeer  brought  to 
Labrador  by  Dr.  Grenfell  last  year  are  thriving,  and 
promise  to  solve  the  problem  of  making  the  interior 
of  the  country  habitable.  These  animals  furnish 
meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  leather,  furs  for  clothing, 
and  a  far  better  beast  of  burden  than  the  savage 
arctic  dogs  that  kill  game  and  make  it  impossible 
to  keep  domestic  animals.  Their  food  is  the  forest 
shrubbery,  mosses,  lichens  and  seaweeds.  Dr.  Gren- 
fell predicts  that  Labrador  will  soon  be  exporting 
reindeer  venison. 

The  arguments  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute 
before  the  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal  are  closed, 
and  we  may  soon  look  for  a  decision.  The 
questions  involved  are  varied,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  if  they  are  not  all  decided  in  favour  of 
the  British  claims.  One  of  these  is  that  the  rights 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  under 
the  treaty  of  1818  do  not  extend  to  any  fishermen 
on  board  United  States  vessels  who  are  not  resi- 
dents of  that  country.  Another  is  that  United 
States  vessels  and  their  crews,  when  fishing  in 
Newfoundland  waters,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Newfoundland.  A  third,  that  these  vessels,  when 
entering  the  harbours  of  Newfoundland,  should 
report  at  the  custom  houses,  and  pay  light  and 
harbour  dues.  A  fourth,  as  to  whether  they  have 
the  right  to  fish  in  the  harbours,  bays  and  creeks. 

The  last  of  our  boundary  disputes  with  the 
United  States — or  the  last  for  a  time,  at  least — has 
been  settled  by  giving  the  disputed  territory  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  little  island  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  dispute  the  Canadian 
claim  to  some  of  the  islands  north  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Captain  Bernier,  with  the  government  steamer 
Arctic,  has  left  Quebec  on  another  expedition  to 
the  far  North ;  his  first  purpose  being  to  plant  the 
British  flag  on  islands  farther  north  than  those  he 
visited  last  year.  He  expects  to  pass  through 
McClure  Strait  and  complete  the  northwest  pass"- 
age,  passing  on  through  Behring  Sea  to  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia.  This  he  found  that  he  could 
have  done  on  his  last  trip,  had  his  orders  from  the 
government  permitted  it. 

The  area  reserved  from  settlement  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  extends  from  the 
international  boundary  to  a  line  fifty  miles  north 
of  Edmondton,  and  contains  upwards  of  fourteen 
thousand  square  miles.  It  covers  the  sources  of 
the  important  rivers  that  water  the  prairies;  and 
its  great  object  is  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
forest  and  the  consequent  drying  up  of  the  streams. 

The  immigration  into  western  Canada  in  the  last 
four  months  has  been  the  largest  in  the  history  erf 
the  country.  Nearly  fifty  thousand  of  the  new 
immigrants  came  from  the  United  States,  bringing 


with  them,  it  is  estimated,  about  fifty  million  dollars 
in  cash.  Of  the  other  immigrants  who  arrived 
within  that  time,  about  thirty-five  thousand  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  ten  or  eleven 
thousand  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Governor-General  has  started  on  a  trip  to 
Hudson  Bay  and  the  far  north.  He  will  return 
by  way  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 

The  full  story  of  Peary's  arctic  exploration  has 
at  length  appeared.  It  tells  of  careful  observations 
at  several  places  near  the  end  of  the  earth's  axis, 
and  of  how  these  observations  were  made  and 
recorded.  In  reaching  these  places,  he  must  have 
passed,  as  he  says,  very  near  the  North  Pole,  if  not 
over  the  exact  spot.  Whether  the  discredited 
Cook  was  really  there  before  him,  or  supposed 
that  he  was  there,  and  failed  to  bring  back  equally 
convincing  proofs,  or  whether  he  puts  forward  his 
claim  knowing  it  to  be  false,  must  remain  for  the 
present  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  day  we  may 
know  more  about  it. 

Knud  Rasmussen,  the  Danish  explorer,  has  left 
Copenhagen  on  an  arctic  exploring  trip  which  will 
last  six  years.  He  will  chart  unknown  waters,  and 
make  inland  expeditions ;  and  will  build  a  sub- 
stantial house  on  Melville,  to  be  at  the  disposal  of 
future  arctic  expeditions. 

Captain  Scott,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  Ant- 
arctic regions,  is  to  have  competition  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  the  South  Pole,  for  a  Japanese  expedition 
is  to  make  the  attempt. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Canadian  government  will  be  present  to  represent 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  parliament  of  United  South  Africa. 

The  coronation  of  King  George  is  to  take  place 
sometime  in  June  next.  It  is  proposed  that  His 
Majesty  shall  then  take  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
British,  so  that  we  may  no  longer  have  a  British 
Empire  without  an  Emperor.  Another  proposal  is 
that  he  should  be  crowned  Kin?  of  Canada ;  or 
that  the  title  borne  by  the  late  Sovereign,  King  of 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  should 
be  amended  by  mention  of  the  names  of  the  great 
self-governing  Dominions,  which,  by  their  consti- 
tutions, are  now  kingdoms  in  all  but  name. 


A  country  teacher  of  my  acquaintance  asked  a 
nurseryman  whose  son  was  in  her  school  to  talk  to 
the  pupils  about  the  subject  of  budding  and  graft- 
ing. The  man  brought  his  knife  and  several  young 
trees  and  actually  set  buds  and  coins,  while  the 
children  crowded  around  breathless  with  live  inter- 
est, listening  attentively  to  his  descriptions,  and 
even  trying  a  hand  at  the  work  themselves  while 
the  man  directed  them.  Never  was  there  a  better 
nature  lesson.  Many  teachers  can  follow  this  sug- 
gestion.—  Selected. 
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OF    NOVA    SCOTIA. 


A  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Educational  Association  of  Nova  Scotia 
will  be  held  in  the 

NORMAL  COLLEGE,  TRURO, 

ON 

WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY, 

the  31st  August  and  the  1st  and  2nd  of  September,  1910. 


PROGRAMME. 

Enrolment  of  Members  at       .       9  a.m.,  Wednesday. 

Opening  Address,     .       .  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday. 

At  the  Day  Sessions  the  Amended  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Sixteen  on  the  Course  of  Study 
for  Common  or  Elementary  Schools  will,  before 
adoption,  be  submitted  and  fully  discussed. 

Wednesday  Evening  Session,  The  Teachers'  Union. 

Thursday  Evening  Session,  Addresses  may  be  ex- 
pected on  School  Gardens,  Improvement  of  School 
Grounds  and  Schoolhouses,  and  on  Music  in  the 
Schools 


The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick  will  be  invited  to  be  present. 

Those  attending  should  secure  Standard  Railway  Certificates 
when  purchasing  their  tickets. 

A.  McKAY,  Secretary. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bannister,  formerly  of  the  Sackville,  N.  B. 
high  school  and  more  recently  a  student  of  the  manual 
training  school,  Fredericton,  has  been  appointed  instructor 
of  manual  training  in  the  Wesleyan  College,  Stanstead,- 
Quebec. 

At  the  closing  exercises  of  St.  Joseph's  College,  Mem- 
ramcook,  June  16  and  17,  seven  students  received  the 
degree  of  B.  A.,  one  of  B.  L.  and  one  of  B.Sc. 

Mr.  R.  T  Mack,  recently  vice-principal  of  the  Lunenburg 
Academy,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Bridgewater 
Academy  in  the  place  of  M.  K.  Harding. 

Miss  Margaret  Belyea,  B.  A.,  of  Greenwich,  Kings 
County,  will  become  principal  of  the  Grammar  school  at 
Gagetown,  Queens  Co.,  at  the  beginning  of  next  term. 
Miss  Belyea  was  a  graduate  with  special  honours  at  the 
last  encoenia   of  the  University  of   N.   B. 

Roy  D.  Fullerton,  M.  A.,  of  Point  De  Bute,  N.  B.,  an 
arts  graduate  of  Mount  Allison  University,  has  been 
appoin.ed  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Harvard  University. 

During  the  present  year  an  addition  will  be  made  to  the 
Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  at  Halifax,  to  make  room 
for  the  mining  and  metallurgical  laboratory  of  that  insti- 
tution.    It  will  cost  $30,000. 

Principal  E.  Fairweather,  M.  A.,  has  resigned  tke 
principalship  of  Kentville,  N.  S.,  Academy  to  study  law. 
Mr.  P.  Innes  Swanson  has  been  appointed  his  successor, 
with  Miss  Winnifred  Webster  as  vice-principal  and  Miss 
Bertha  Oxner  as  assistant  vice-principal. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Brooks,  who  recently  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  superior  school  at  Fredericton  Junction,  N.  B. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  College  closed  a  most  success- 
ful year  June  29th.  The  principal,  Dr.  Sloan,  said  the 
attendance  had  been  the  largest  by  twenty-five  in  the 
history  of  the  school  and  embraced  a  fine  class  of  students. 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  in  an 
encouraging  address  urged  the  students  to  do  their  best. 
"  Some  of  you  may  be  paid  small  salaries  and  feel  '  the 
Lure  of  the  West'  But  be  careful.  Be  patient  and  loyal. 
Make  your  influence  felt  for  good,  and  the  people  will 
appreciate  your  worth  and  desire  to  retain  your  services." 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Perry,  recently  principal  of  the  consoli- 
dated school  at  Hampton,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  biology  at  Acadia  University,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1903.  '  Mr.  Perry  has  pursued  his  biological 
studies  at  Harvard  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Harris  H.  Biggar,  B.  A.,  of  Mount  Allison  Univer- 
sity, has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Dorchester 
superior  school.  He  succeeds  Mr.  J.  C.  Pincock,  M.  A., 
who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Maggs  on  the  staff  of 
the  high  school.   Moncton. 

Mr.  Charles  Gregg,  M.  A.,  who  has  filled  the  position 
of  principal   at  the   Hortonville,   N.   S.,   Academy  for  the 


past  year,  has  resigned,  to  enter  upon  a  three  years' 
theological  course. 

Miss  Lavinia  Hockin,  M.  A.,  recently  principal  of  the 
St.  John's  Nfld.,  Methodist  College  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipalship of  Columbia  College,  New  Westminster,  B.  C, 
in  which  school  she  was  formerly  a  teacher. 

Large  vacation  schools  for  physical  drill  were  held  in 
Halifax  and   Fredericton  during  the  summer  vacation. 

The  New  Brunswick  Normal  School  closed  on  the  10th 
June.  The  principal,  Dr.  H.  V.  Bridges,  said  the  attendance 
had  been  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school — well  up 
to  400  students.  An  inspector  of  English  schools  in  the 
course  of  his  visit  last  year  had  said  that  in  all  his  travels 
he  had  never  seen  so  many  students  in  one  normal  school. 
Arthur  J.  Kelly  and  Milton  Gregg,  both  natives  of  Kings 
County,  were  the  winners  respectively  of  the  Governor- 
general'^  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  highest  professional 
s  anding  in  classes  I  and  II. 

Mr.  Ernest  Robinson,  B.  A.,  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  Horton  Academy,  Wolfville.  His  work  during  the 
two  years  he  has  had  charge  has  been  signally  successful. 

The  Moncton,  N.  B.,  school  trustees  have  decided  to  have 
an  ungraded  school  for  pupils  whose  education  is  not 
equal  to  their  age. 

Dr.  Thomas  McKay  has  been  appointed  professor  of 
physics  in  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville.  He  is  a  son 
of  Supervisor  McKay  of  the  Halifax  schools.  He  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  from  Dalhousie  in  1893,  and  after- 
wards took  his  M.  A.  degree  from  that  University,  and 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  Harvard.  Dr.  McKay  is  the 
author  of  several  works  on  physics,  among  them  a  text 
book  on  Physical  Measurements  in  Sound,  Light,  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  which  is  now  a  text  book  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  progressive  town  council  of  Wolfville,  despite  the 
fact  that  their  up-to-date  school  building  is  in  good  con- 
dition, fairiy  well  ventilated  and  heated,  is  now  expending 
some  three  thousand  dollars  on  a  new  system  of  heating 
and  ventilation  in  order  that  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  students  shall  be  assured.  In  these  days  when  the 
ravages  of  consumption  are  so  great,  it  were  folly,  to 
say  the  least,  to  neglect  any  of  those  precautions,  that  are 
so  necessary,  if  the  life,  health  and  vigor  of  the  present 
and  succeeding  genera. ions  are  to  be  preserved.  .  .  .  To 
those  in  authority  who  proceed  to  grapple,  intelligently 
and  vigorously  with  so  important  a  problem,  let  due  credit 
and  honour  be  paid. — Kentville  Advertiser. 

There  will  be  no  meeting  of  the  York-Queens,  N.  B., 
County   Institute   this  year. 

Dr.  Howard  L.  Bronson,  assistant  professor  of  physics 
in  McGill  University,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
physics  in  Dalhousie  University,  vacated  by  the  resignation 
of  Professor  McKenzie.  Dr.  Bronson  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale,  graduating  in  arts  in  1900,  and  taking  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  1904. 

Mr.  Geo.  N.  Belyea,  who  recently  graduated  B.  A. 
from  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  has  been  appointed 
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N.  B.  School  Calendar,  1910-11 

Aug.  29    Schools  open. 

Sept.    1     Normal  School  opens. 

Sept.    5    Labor  Day. 

Oct.  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec  20     Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (Class  III). 
Dec.  23    Schools     close     for     Christmas 

vacation. 
Jan.     9    Schools   open    after   Christmas 

vacation. 
April  13     Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 
Apl.   19    Schools    open    after    Easter 

vacation. 
May  18    Loyalist    Day    (holiday    in   St. 

John  City.) 
May  24  Victoria  Day. 
May  25    Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 
May  31     Last  day  on  which  Inspectors 

are   authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 
June    9     Normal  School  Closing. 
June  13     Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 
June  3t     Schools  close  for  the  year. 


N.  S.  School  Calendar,  1910 


Aug.  29     Regular     opening     of     Public 
Schools,  First  Quarter. 

Aug.  31     Provincial  Educational  Associa- 
tion meets,  Truro. 

Sept.  15     Normal  College  opens  at  Truro. 


MAPS.   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 


E,  N.  MOYER  CO., 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


LIMITED. 


SHORT  ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


HALIFAX 

Maritime  Province  Points 

AND 

MONTREAL 


W.  B.  HOWARD,  D.P.A.    C.P.R.  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 


CANADIAN 


BETWEEN 


MONTREALMANCOUVER 


"  IMPERIAL  LIMITED" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.10  a.  m.  Coaches 
and  Palace  Sleepers 
to  Vancouver. 


"PACIFIC  EXPRESS" 

Leaves  Montreal  Daily 
at  10.20  p.  m.  Coaches 
Palace  Sleepers  and 
Tourist  Sleepers  to 
Vancouver. 


**  What  School   for  My  Daughter?" 

THE  MOUNT  ALLISON  LADIES'  COLLEGE. 


BECAUSE^ 


Free  Catalogue 
on  application  to 
DR.  B.  C.  BORDEN 

Sackville.  N.  B. 


It. is  the  Largest  Ladies'  College  in  Canada. 

It  is  in  a  Healthful  Town. 

It  Has  Specialists  for  Teachers. 

It  Offers  Literary  Courses. 

(University  Graduates  as  Teachers.) 
It  Offers  Music  Courses. 

(Staff.  Educated  Abroad.) 
(t  Offers  Oratory  Courses. 

(Teacheis  of  Talent  and  Training.) 
It  Offers  Household  Science  Courses. 

(Certificate   is    Qualification    for    Teaching    in    New 
Brunswick  Schools.) 
It  Offers  Fine  Arts  Courses. 

(Director  an  R.  C.  A. ) 
Its  Aim  is  True  Education,  not  Surface  Culture. 


principal  of  the  Sussex  grammar  school  in  place  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Lawson  who  was  made  teacher  of  classics  in  the 
Fredericton   high   school. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Patterson,  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the 
Sussex  and  Hampton  schools,  lias  resigned  to  enter  the 
University  of  New   Brunswick  next  term. 

The  manual  department  of  the  Sussex  and  Hampton 
schools  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Starrak,  recently  principal  of  the  Bass  River  school, 
Kent   County,   X.   B. 

Mr.  Norman  L.  F'rafer.  B  A.,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  grades  seven  and  eight  of  the  Sussex  grammar  school. 

Miss  Cameron,  of  Havergal  College,  Toronto,  has  been 
appo'nted  assistant  of  the  Nctherwood  School  for  Girls 
at  Rothesay,  N.  B. 

Miss  Florence  Estabrooks,  of  St.  John,  and  Miss  Isabel 


Foster,  of  Salisbury,  have  resigned  their  respective  positions 
on  the  staff  of  the  Middle  Sackville,  N.  B.,  school.  Miss 
Estabrooks  has  been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the 
.-.taff  of  the  Okanagan  College,  Summerland,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Arthur  11.  G.  Mitchell,  B.  A.,  late  of  the  superior 
school,  Harcourt,  N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  Port  Elgin,  N.   B.,  superior  school. 

Mr.  Howard  D.  Brunt,  B.  A.,  principal 
field  school,  Halifax,  has  gone  to  Europe, 
study  educational  psychology  at  Berlin, 
English,  German  and   French  schools. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Maggs  has  resigned  his 
Moncton  high  school  to  take  a  position  on  the  school  staff 
of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Maggs  is 
shortly  to  be  married  to  Miss  Edith  A.  R.  Davis,  B.  A., 
recently  teacher  of  classics  in  the  Fredericton  high  school. 


of  the  Bloom- 
He  expects  to 
and    visit    the 

position   in   the 
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Miss  Alberta  Roach  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  St.  John 
city  schools,  recently  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
the  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  a  successful 
examination. 

Nineteen  pupils  of  the  Mount  St.  Vincent  Academy, 
Halifax,  have  received  diplomas  on  their  ability  to  write 
short  hand  at  the  rate  of  eighty  words  a  minute — the 
result  of  a  speed  examination  provided  by  Sir  Isaac 
Pitman  &  Sons,  Bath,  England. 

The  results  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
matriculation  examinations  were  announced  on  the  first  of 
August.  Three  students  were  in  the  first  division,  as  fol- 
lows :  Mildred  Wallace,  Fredericton  grammar  school, 
782 ;  Margaret  O.  Palmer,  Dorchester  superior  school,  772 ; 
Mary  Beatrice  Gosnell,  St.  Vincent's  Convent,  St.  John,  761. 

Miss  Marguerite  M.  Norrad  who  has  taught  the  school 
at  Boiestown,  N.  B.,  for  the  past  two  years  was  presented 
at  the  close  of  the  term  with  a  handsome  fruit  dish  and 
brass  stand  by  her  pupils.  Miss  Norrad  has  since  been 
wedded  to  Mr.  Angus  Edney,  Tay mouth,  N.  B.,  and  the 
Review  extends  its  best  wishes  for  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  couple. 

Miss  Jessie  D.  Henry,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  was  presented 
by  her  pupils  with  a  pretty  gift  at  the  closing  of  the  schools 
in  June.  The  Review  extends  its  cordial  congratulations 
on  an  event  which  has  since  taken  place. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


A  new  edition  of  Professor  W.  F.  Ganong's  Teaching 
Botanist  has  been  published.  (Cloth,  pages  439,  price 
$1.25  net).  The  new  book  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
old,  but  considerably  enlarged  and  almost  re-written 
throughout.  This  is  necessary,  Dr.  Ganong  writes  in  his 
preface,  for  the  reasons  that  he  has  learned  a  good  deal 
in  the  interval  and  that  there  has  been  great  progress  in 
botanical  education  in  the  past  decade — nothing,  however, 
he  predicts,  to  what  the  next  decade  will  witness.  The 
reader  finds  the  promise  in  this  prefatory  note  amply  ful- 
filled in  the  pages  which  follow,  every  one  of  which  is  in 
the  concise  and  illuminating  style  that  marks  the  wise  and 
progressive  teacher. 

One  great  merit  of  Dr.  Ganong's  book  is  that  the  main 
portion  of  it  is  as  useful  to  the  general  teacher  as  it  is 
to  the  teaching  botanist.  His  intense  energy  and  his 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  vital  in  teaching  have  made 
him  examine  theories  and  reject  what  is  superficial  and  of 
less  value.  The  real  teacher  will  be  absorbed  in  the  pages 
of  the  new  book  as  he  was  in  the  old,  but  in  a  different 
degree, — it  is  full  of  pedagogy,  and  pedagogy  with  pro- 
gress, as  well  as  of  advanced  plant  study.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,   New   York.. 

The  Common  Weeds  of  Canada  (paper,  pages  139,  price 
50  cents.)  is  a  convenient  pocket  guid^  that  will  be  useful 
to  (he  teacher  and  agriculturist.  It  is  compiled  by  Dr.  D. 
Wiley  Hamilton,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Fred- 
ericton. N.  B.  The  common  and  scientific  names  of  weeds 
are   given    with   descriptions   and   pictures  which   will   help 


very  much  in  their  identification.  Dr.  Hamilton  has  done 
his  work  very  well  and  the  result  is  a  useful  and  convenient 
manual  for  the  identification  of  the  more  common  weeds, 
especially  those  of  eastern  Canada.  (The  Macmillan 
Company   of   Canada,   Toronto). 

Students  will  welcome  the  volumes,  Questions  oh 
Shakespeare,  by  Albert  H.  Tolman,  associate  professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Volume  I  (cloth, 
pages  215,  price  81  cents,  post  paid)  consists  of  a  general 
introduction,  a  study  of  Shakespeare's  language  and  verses, 
with  a  bibliography  and  index.  Volume  II  (cloth, 
pages  254,  price  $1.09  post  paid)  takes  up  the  play  of 
Henry  VI,  the  early  poems,  and  the  first  comedies.  This 
is  to  be  followed  by  volumes  on  other  plays  and  the 
tragedies. 

The  work  is  something  more  than  "  questions."  It  is 
in  reality  a  concise  scheme  for  the  study  of  Shakespeare's 
works  by  school  and  private  students,  in  a  manner  that 
shall  be  interesting  and  stimulate  thought.  The  author 
does  not  believe  in  making  the  road  too  easy  for  the 
student.  He  insists  on  the  pupil's  self-activity, — he  must 
grapple  with  Shakespeare  for  himself;  the  poetry,  humor, 
pathos,  the  abounding  diversified  life  of  the  plays  must 
be  appropriated  by  each  individual  reader.  With  each  new 
drama  a  "  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken."  It  is  the 
author's  plan  to  lead  his  students  to  do  this  for  themselves, 
rather  than  that  the  results  of  some  other  man's  reading 
and  thinking  shall  be  poured  out  upon  them  in  lc-'ures. 
Mr.  Tolman's  modesty  about  his  own  work  and  his  in- 
sistence on  the  rights  of  others  to  interpret  for  themselves 
will  impress  his  readers  favourably. 

Teachers  everywhere  are  asking  for  practical  directions 
for  the  use  of  the  school  play-ground.  In  What  to  do  at 
Recess  (cloth,  33  pages,  illustrated,  list  price  25  cents) 
the  -  teacher  is  told  just  how  to  begin,  what  apparatus 
to  provide,  and  what  games  to  play.  The  book  con- 
siders in  turn  the  needs  of  the  primary,  the  in'ermediate. 
and  the  grammar  school  children,  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  teacher  who  makes  use  of  the  directions  and 
suggestions  given  in  the  book  will  find  that  many  trials  of 
discipline  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  children  have 
received  from  the  wise  use  of  the  school  playground  a 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  tonic  that  helps  to  make 
teaching  both  effective  and  pleasant.  (Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston). 

The  Apollo  Collection  of  Songs  for  Male  Voices  (cloth, 
264  pages,  price  $1.00)  has  been  prepared  especially  for 
boys,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  preparatory  schools, 
colleges  and  glee  clubs.  Only  such  musical  selections  are 
included  as  have  proved  attractive  and  beneficial  to 
s  udents  of  the  high  school  and  college  age.  These  selections 
are  classified  as  follows :  Miscellaneous  Songs,  Familiar 
Songs,  Anthems,  Hymns  and  Patriotic  Songs.  Careful 
attention  is  paid  to  the  range  of  each  voice,  and  d^-ections 
of  the  classification  of  voices  are  given  in  the  foreword. 
(Ginn    and    Company,    Boston). 

A  collection  of  French  Anecdotes  (cloth,  pages  138, 
price  40  cents)  contains  many  amusing  s  ories,  arranged 
for     translation      conversation      and      composition,    .  with 
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WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  ? 


A  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Educational  Apparatus  and  Equipment  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  new  large  show-rooms,  which  are  open  at  all  times  to  those  interested  in  Educational 
Work.  If  you  get  to  Toronto,  make  a  point  of  seeing  this.  You  will  be  welcome  and  can 
examine  everything  that  is  used  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University.  You  3an  sit 
down  and  look  over  books,  examine  pictures,  Art  models,  apparatus  for  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Charts  of  all  kinds.  You  will  find  many  new  things  of  undoubted  interest  to 
you.     Don't  miss  k. 

By  writing  now  you  can  secure  without  cost  to  you,  a  neat  and  clear  plan  (pocket 
size)  of  the  business  section  of  Toronto.  We  mail  them  free  on  request.  Get  one  for 
yourself  or  for  any  of  your  friends. 


The   Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Limited 


Canadian  School  Supplies 
Science  A  pparatus 


New  Warehouse:  215-219  Victoria  St. 
Toronto,  Ontario 


STUDENTS      IN      CANADIAN 


SCHO 

ARE      NOW     USING 

Chapman's  Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 

Inspectors     and     Teachers     in     all      parts    of      Canada     pronounce     these      books 
THE   MOST   HELPFUL   A«D    PROGRESSIVE    EXERCISE    BOOKS   YET   PUBLISHED. 

YOU      NEED     THEM. 


Arrange  now  for  their  introduction  at  School  opening. 

E.  G.  Nelson  &  Co.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co., 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,   EASTERN  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


vocabulary.  The  reading  matter  is  so  simple  that  it  may 
be  read  with  case  and  interest  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
progress  and  it  furnishes  ready  material  for  drill  in  con- 
versation and  composition.     (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 


LATE  MAGAZINES. 

The  August  Century  publishes  a  finely  illustrated  artick' 
by  Clara  Barms,  on  a  trip  through  the  Southwest  with 
those  two  favourite  naturalists,  John  Muir  and  John 
Burroughs. 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  August  has  two  articles  on 
Goldwia  Smith  that  will  command  wide  attention — 
Goldwin  Smith  at  Oxford  and  Goldwin  Smith  in  Canada. 

Important  articles  in  Litt ell's  Living  Age  in  the  issue 
for  July  30  are — A  Dual  Alliance  in  the  Far  East,  and  an 
impartial  and  informing  view  of  The  Racial  Conflict  in 
America. 


AUTUMN     COURSE. 


Canadian  School  of  Musketry 

AT     HALIFAX. 

The  Autumn  Course  at  the  Canadian  School  of 
Musketry,  1910,  which 

Begins  on  September  6th,  and  lasts  for  six  weeks, 

is  open  to  School  Teachers  who  have  attended 
a  school  of  military  instruction  and  who  have 
obtained  instructors'  certificates 

Applications  should  be  forwarded  to  the  D.  A.  A.  G.  for 
Military  and  Physical  Training  in  Public  Schools,  Command 
Headquarters.  Halifax.  Teachers  authorized  to  attend  are 
to  be  treated  the  same  as  Officers  of  the  Active  Militia  for 
pay  and  subsistence.  Subsistence  allowance  will  be  paid  as 
follows  :■— Officers,  SI  00  per  diem. 


AUG  1 6  WO 
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No  Better  Time  for  Entering 

THAN   JUST    NOW. 


St.  John's  summers  are  s0  cooi(  our 
position  so  elevated  and  our  rooms  so  well 
ventilated,  that  we  do  not  find  it  necessaiy 
to  take  a  summer  vacation,  and  we  have 
good  classes  during  the  warmest  weather. 

Also,  students  can  get  more  attention 
than  in  winter, when  our  rooms  are  crowded. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


S.  KERR 

Principal. 


gJtffiff  A  SOW. 


NETHERWOOD 

THE 

ROTHESAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Reopens  for  its  17th 
year  on  Wednesday, 
the  fourteenth  day 
of    September,   1910 

Halifax  Ladies' College 

AND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

( Affiliated    with    Dalhousie    University. ) 

Residential  School  for  Girls 
and  Young  Women. 


RcRular  Course  p-eparation  for  Dalhousie  and 
McGill  Universities. 

Special  Courses  in  English,  French  and  German, 
Domestic  Science.  Elocution,  Stenography,  Physi- 
cal Culture,  Fine  Ar:s.  etc. 

Music,  theoretical  and  practical,  from  elementary 
grades  to  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhousie. 

Re-Opens  Wed.,  14th  Sept. 

For  Calendar,  etc.,  address 

REV.  ROBERT  LA1NG, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


HalfTone. 
iZmc  Etching. 

"CteCTROTVPItlG.  St.John.N.B. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS.  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Sqaafe,         SHINT  JOHN.  N-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

a  f  plications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 
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The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted    to   Advanced    Methods    of   Education   and    General   Culture. 


Published  Monthly. 
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JOHN, 
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$1.00  Per  Yeah. 

O.   U.    HAY, 

Editor  for  Now   Bruna wick. 

A..   McKAY, 
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THK  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  Is  published  on  (be  tenth  of 
each  month,  except  July.  Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year; 
single  numbers,  ten  cents.  Postage  is  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  and 
subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number. 

Wuen  a  change  or  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  nbw  and  the 
old  address  should  be  given. 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  to  be  discontinued  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent. 
Otherwise  it  Is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription 
le  desired.  It  la  important  that  subscribers  attend  to  this  In 
order  that  losa  and  misunderstanding  may   be  avoided. 

The  number  accompanying  each  address  tells  to  what  date  the 
subscription    Is  paid.      Thus   "  ?x:>  "   shows  that  the  subscription 
la  paid  to  Oct.  1,  1910. 
Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 
St.  John.   N.  B. 

If  you  have  changed  your  school  write  at  once 
and  give  the  new  address  so  that  the  Review  may 
reach  you  regularly  and  directly. 

In  August  the  Review  asked  for  a  few  num- 
bers of  the  early  years  of  its  existence.  We  thank 
those  subscribers  who  answered  the  call.  The 
offer  is  now  withdrawn,  as  no  others  are  needed. 


The  Nova  Scotia  government  recently  sent  two 
commissioners.  Professor  Howard  Murray  of  Dal- 
housie  University,  and  Supervisor  W.  F.  Kempton 
of  Yarmouth,  to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
school  books  and  mode  of  distribution  in  New 
Brunswick,  where  the  outlet  is  through  special 
agents  appointed   by  government,  and   in   Ontario, 


where  the  Eaton  Company  of  Toronto  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  of  the  books.  Their  report  will 
be  looked  for  with  much  interest.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  school  books  should  be  sold  as 
low  as  possible  and  that  the  sale  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  legitimate  dealers. 


The  Royal  Commission  on  Industrial  Education 
made  the  tour  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  August. 
A  widespread  interest  was  created,  stimulating  in- 
quiry into  and  discussion  of  existing  conditions  in 
educational  systems.  Nova  Scotia  has  the  lead  in 
establishing  an  excellent  course  in  technical  and 
agricultural  training,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  other 
provinces  may  be  led  by  the  visit  of  the  Commission 
to  adopt  a  similar  progressive  policy. 

Dr.  James  W.  Robertson  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry of  the  Educational  Commission  in  St.  John, 
spoke  of  the  great  value  that  the  Educational 
Review  had  been  to  him  in  seconding  his  work  in 
agricultural  education  in  these  provinces. 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Creed,  of 
Fredericton.  August  31,  was  heard  with  keen  regret. 
Dr.  Creed  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some  years 
which  led  to  his  retirement  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  from  the  Normal  School  where  he  had  been 
teacher  of  English.  He  was  born  in  Halifax,  N.  S., 
was  a  graduate  of  Acadia,  and  honoured  with  the 
degree  of  Litt.  D.  from  that  institution  a  few  years 
since.  I  le  was  an  accurate  and  critical  student,  a 
concientious  teacher  and  held  in  deserved  estimation 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

The  Review  takes  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  handsome  catalogue  of  the  St.  John 
Ilusiness  College,  conducted  for  so  many  years  by 
Messrs.  S.  Kerr  &  Son.  The  record  of  this  excel- 
lent business  school,  whose  graduates  are  filling 
positions  of  honor  and  trust  throughout  Canada  and 
elsewhere,  must  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  principal 
and  staff  whose  painstaking  care,  personal  interest 
in  their  students  and  accurate  work  has  won  for 
them  the  confidence  of  business  men. 
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To  Young  Teachers. 

Many  teachers  make  mistakes  which  a  little 
thoughtfulness  and  common  sense  would  lead  them 
to  avoid.  Is  it  not  possible  to  cultivate  common 
sense  which  is  said  to  be  the  knack  of  seeing  things 
as  they  are  and  doing  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
done?  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  of  a  good 
teacher. 

It  shows  a  lack  of  common  sense  to  make 
arbitrary  rules,  without  thinking  whether  they  can 
be  enforced,  or  whether  their  enforcement  would 
not  be  a  hardship  to  the  school  and  the  community. 
Common  sense  leads  a  teacher  to  avoid  difficulties 
with  children  and  their  parents;  to  avoid  inflicting 
a  punishment  and  then  compromising  herself  by 
withdrawing  it;  to  distinguish  between  boyish 
thoughtlessness  or  giddiness  and  open  rebellion. 

A  real  desire  to  help  boys  and  girls  and  improve 
the  life  of  the  community  will  guide  the  young 
teacher  in  all  her  methods,  and  enable  her  to  give 
the  best  that  is  in  her  to  uplift  them.  To  do  this 
she  must  have  that  order  in  the  school  which  means 
,the  opportunity  for  doing  the  most  effective  work. 
She  must  have  her  work  so  planned  that  she  will 
not  lose  her  head.  Composure  counts  much  for  her. 
A  nervous  teacher  makes  a  nervous  school.  Good 
health,  good  hours,  plenty  of  refreshing  sleep,  the 
cultivation  of  a  calm  exterior  are  the  best  antidotes 
against  nervousness. 

When  a  teacher  is  heard  to  declare  she  has  the 
poorest  or  the  worst  school  in  the  world,  it  follows 
that  she  is  a  poor  teacher.  One  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a  child  is  to  be  sluu: 
up  for  six  hours  a  day  with  a  sour,  fault-finding 
teacher.  But  fortunately  there  are  few  of  these. 
The  charm  of  nearly  every  young  teacher  is  that  he 
or  she  is  healthy,  buoyant,  hopeful  and  has  sympathy 
with  children. 

Teachers  should  keep  their  knowledge  fresh  by 
study,  and  seek  to  make  that  knowledge  interesting 
to  the  child  by  the  most  simple  illustrations.  Then 
the  scholars  will  look  forward  eagerly  to  every 
recitation.  The  discipline  in  such  a  school  will  take 
care  of  itself.  Some  of  the  best  illustrations  will 
come  to  a  teacher  in  her  roadside  walks  among 
trees,  flowers  and  birds,  or  when  the  crisp  air  of 
autumn  or  winter  brings  a  glow  to  the  cheek  and 
brightness  to  the  eye. 

A  pleasing  voice,  freshness  and  vivacity  will 
work  wonders  in  any  school.     Neat  and  attractive 


attire,  an  engaging  personality,  a  natural  manner — 
all  these  have  a  charm  for  children.  The  wise 
teacher  will  do  her  utmost  to  cultivate  them. 


Are  There  Too  Many  Subjects  ? 

There  are  teacuers  who  complain  that  there  are 
too  many  subjects  in  the  course  of  instruction  in 
our  schools.  But  the  experience  of  our  best  teachers 
points  out  that  certain  useful  subjects  can  be  so 
correlated  or  connected  with  those  already  on  the 
curriculum  as  to  produce  the  best  results  and  which 
may  encourage  others  to  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  them  by  their  daily  observation 
and  study. 

There  is  the  subject  of  domestic  science,  which 
is  not  taught  in  rural  schools,  where  it  is  most 
needed,  partly  because  the  parents  object  on  the 
ground  that  the  mothers  can  teach  their  daughters 
how  to  cook,  and  because  the  equipment  is  too 
expensive.  But  hundreds  of  mothers  have  not  the 
time  nor  the  domestic  science  spirit,  and  besides 
have  not  themselves  received  the  instruction.  As 
to  the  equipment,  the  simpler  and  less  expensive  it 
is  the  better,  provided  that  the  children  themselves 
and  their  parents  are  sufficiently  interested  to  pro- 
vide it.  Boys  ca,n  make  a  cupboard,  the  girls  a 
curtain  to  hang  before  it.  A  few  utensils  may  be 
procured  from  the  homes.  Each  child  brings  a 
plate,  cup,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  napkin,  and  the 
equipment  is  complete.  Materials  may  be  brought 
from  homes  and  a  mid-day  lunch  prepared,  and 
all  can  be  done  before  school  begins  or  at  noon, 
without  encroaching  on  the  regular  hours  of  school 
work.  Further,  habits  of  neatness  and  order  and 
lessons  in  table  manners  may  be  taught.  We  hear 
some  teachers  say  "I  will  try  it."  Others  see  the 
difficulties  and  will  not  try.  But  what  are  we 
here  for  if  it  is  not  to  overcome  difficulties.  And 
teachers  have  more  ingenuity  and  perseverance 
than  most  people. 

But  domestic  science  does  not  mean  cooking 
alone.  It  includes  economy  in  living,  decoration  of 
the  home  and  school,  care  of  the  sick,  care  of 
children,  prevention  of  disease,  general  cleanliness 
and  sanitation,  a  study  of  chemistry  as  applied  to 
the  preparation  of  food,  the  study  of  foods  as  to 
choice,  care  and  value  in  regard  to  limited  incomes, 
the  manner  of  serving,  and  digestion.  What  a 
chance  there  is  here  for  correlation  in  increasing 
the  value  of  the  health  lessons,  physiology,  nature- 
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study  and  other  subjects  of  the  course!  Alert, 
tactful  and  energetic  teachers  will  here  see  the 
op{x>rtunity  to  make  themselves  invaluable  to  the 
community.  Bat  the  co-operation  and  sympathy 
of  the  home  must  first  be  secured. 

Again,  suppose  it  is  insect  life  against  which  the 
farmer  has  to  wage  an  unceasing  warfare.  The 
teacher  need  not  open  a  "class  in  entomology." 
There  is  the  nature-study  class.  If  there  is  no  such 
class  it  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  physiology 
or  geography  or  "common  things."  Do  teachers 
realize  what  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and 
money  is  required  in  this  country  to  keep  destruc- 
tive insects  in  check  and  how  necessary  it  is  that 
birds  should  be  protected  to  help  in  this  warfare? 
Do  they  realize  that  were  it  not  for  the  birds  and 
other  enemies  of  insects  they  would  increase  so 
enormously  as  to  destroy  all  vegetation  and  conse- 
quently our  food.  Yet  this  subject  is  sadly 
neglected  in  our  rural  schools  chiefly  for  the  want 
of  particular  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt,  Dominion  Entomologist 
at  Ottawa,  has  written  a  very  suggestive  article 
along  this  line  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

It  can  also  be  shown  how  inserts  affect  commerce,  prevent 
the  colonization  of  countries,  how  they  influence  health, 
and  how  they  may  be  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  a  people. 
No  other  group  of  animals  bears  so  serious  and  important 
a  relation  to  man  himself,  and  any  instruction,  therefore, 
on  insect  life  in  which  consideration  is  not  given  to  these 
practical  aspects  of  the  question  is  as  incomplete  as  a  human 
being  devoid  of  hands. 

We  hope  rural  teachers  will  help  to  arouse 
greater  attention  to  this  subject  and  to  give  as  much 
time  to  its  study  as  they  can.  The  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa,  the  authorities  at  Washington  are 
constantly  sending  out  free  information  and  circu- 
lars invaluable  to  teachers.  Thousands  of  these 
circulars  arc  in  farmers'  houses  throughout  the 
country,  lying  useless,  the  most  of  them,  for  lack  of 
study  and  discussion. 

Let  the  teachers  unearth  these  dust-covered 
pamphlets  and  make  their  contents  useful  to  the 
school  and  the  community. 


The  right  view  of  this  salary  question  is  net  to 
ascertain  how  little  we  can  pay  and  keep  the  teacher 
from  want,  but  rather  how  much  we  can  pay  to  the 
devoted  teacher  to  keep  her  comfortable  and  happy 
and  free  from  care  that  kills  the  power  to  inspire. — 
Supt.  /•.  M.  VanCleve,  Ohio. 


N.  S.  Provincial  Educational  Association. 

Discussion  of  the  Revised  Course  of  Study. 

On  taking  the  chair  at  the  meeting  of  the  N.  S. 
Educational  Association  at  Truro  on  Wednesday 
morning,  31st  August,  Supt.  A.  H.  MacKay 
welcomed  the  large  audience.  The  programme  be- 
fore the  meeting,  on  which  he  expected  the  fullest 
discussion  and  criticism,  was  the  revised  course  of 
.study  for  the  common  schools.  A  criticism  of  the 
gentler  sort,  of  a  suggestive  character,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  committee  who  had  spent  much 
time  upon  the  work.  Dr.  MacKay  outlined  the 
features  of  the  course,  laying  special  emphasis  on 
the  thoroughness  which  should  characterize  the 
teaching  of  English,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

During  the  convention  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  New  Brunswick, 
made  an  excellent  impression  on  the  audience  by  his 
practical  and  helpful  addresses,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  educational  conditions  in  the  two  provinces. 
Dr.  Carter  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Association,  a  compliment  which  he  acknowledged 
in  fitting  terms. 

Printed  copies  of  the  revised  course  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  the  Association 
entered  upon  the  business  of  discussing  its  pro- 
visions which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  three 
days.  The  course  as  submitted  for  approval  was 
the  work  of  a  committee  appointed  several  years 
ago  to  act  with  the  Superintendent.  The  committee 
after  frequent  meetings  to  agree  upon  the  general 
outline  and  content  of  the  course  appointed  sub- 
committees for  special  divisions. 

Principal  Soloan  of  the  Normal  college  was  the 
general  chairman.  His  introduction  to  the  report 
is  a  model  for  its  clear  expression  and  broad  educa- 
tional thought.  He  asked  for  the  results  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
rather  than  following  the  letter  of  the  course  too 
rigidly.  He  urged  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  put  their  best  thought  into  the  discussion. 

Many  profitable  suggestions  were  made,  by 
teachers  and  members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Creelman  was  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
English,  history  and  geography,  and  the  amount  of 
attention  given  to  this  part  of  the  report  and  to 
reading  ( prepared  by  Dr.  Soloan )  showed  an 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
committee. 

The  discussion  on  the  methods  of  learning  to  read 
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were  very  pointed  and  clear.  Inspector  Macdonald 
held  that  learning  the  letters  hindered  rather  than 
helped  the  child.  He  instanced  the  word  c-a-t  the 
letters  of  which  have  no  connection  with  the  sounds. 

Dr.  Calkin  adduced  numerous  instances  to  show 
that  the  phonic  method  gave  the  child  power  to  read 
for  himself  by  finding  out  new  words. 

Principal  Soloan  said  the  phonic  method  produced 
a  clearer  articulation  and  enunciation,  and  it  made 
the  child  a  discoverer  in  the  paths  of  language  and 
literature. 

Inspector  Campbell  would  never  begin  by  teaching 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  reference  to  supple- 
mentary reading  he  thought  the  child  should  have 
three  or  four  books  to  read  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed primary  text.  This  was  very  generally 
endorsed. 

Miss  Masters,  Brookfield,  thought  that  language 
should  be  taught  through  the  reading  lessons. 

Principal  Marshall,  Dr.  Carter,  Principal 
O'Hearn,  Inspector  Macintosh  and  others  followed 
in  the  discussion  which  was  continued  in  the  second 
day's  proceedings  when  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  evening  of  August  31st  Principal  dim- 
ming of  the  Agricultural  College  gave  an  admirable 
address  on  the  teacher's  opportunities  to  help  boys 
and  girls  secure  a  training  that  would  fit  them  for 
life.  "Principal  Camming"  said  Dr.  MacKay  in 
introducing  him  "is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place."  He  is  certainly  doing  great  things  for 
agriculture  and  natural  science  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  most  of  Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to 
the  Report  of  the  Teachers'  Union,  President 
Creelman  presiding.  The  secretary,  Principal  Smith, 
gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the/  work  of  the  last 
two  years.  It  was  made  clear  that  several  teachers 
had  been  relieved  from  embarrassing  situations  and 
that  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  Union  had 
prevented  many  irate  parents  from  precipitate 
action  against  teachers. 

In  an  admirable  address  President  Creelman 
asked  the  teachers  to  act  together  in  preventing 
underbidding  and  in  securing  reasonable  salaries. 
Much  enthusiasm  was  evoked  and  there  were  many 
additions  to  the  membership,  several  of  them  being 
life  members. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Reading  and  English 
Language  Section  of  the  course,  the  history  and  geo- 
graphy portion  was  taken  up.  Dr.  Calkin  read  a 
valuable  paper  on  geography,  and  after  some  dis- 


cussion the  report  was  adopted.  That  on  Arith- 
metic, of  which  Principal  G.  K.  Butler  was  chair- 
man, was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
elaboration,  the  material  being  considered  too  brief. 

Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  whom  Dr.  Carter  aptly 
termed  the  "Nestor"  of  Canadian  superintendents 
of  education,  was  appointed  the  delegate  of  the 
Association  to  bring  the  matter  of  a  uniform  and 
low-priced  series  of  text-books  before  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association, 
to  meet  next  year  in  Montreal. 

Five  speakers  held  the  attention  for  more  than 
two  hours  on  Thursday  evening  of  the  large 
audience  gathered  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the 
Normal  college,  where  all  the  sessions  of  the 
Association  were  held — Principal  Sexton,  Mrs. 
Stead,  Capt.  Borden,  Dr.  Blackadar  and  Dr.  Hay. 

Principal  Sexton  of  the  Technical  College, 
Halifax,  spoke  of  the  Vitalization  of  the  Public 
Schools.  In  a  clear,  graphic  and  happy  way  he 
traced  the  growth  of  education  in  the  United  States 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  illustrated  how  schools, 
teachers  and  text-books  may  be  fitted  more  closely 
into  the  industrial  life  of  the  country.  Mrs.  Stead, 
of  Halifax,  in  her  address  on  Musical  Training  gave 
an  admirable  illustration  in  her  own  clear  and  well 
modulated  voice  of  some  happy  results  of  that  train- 
ing. Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  of  Halifax,  our  leader  of 
physical  training  in  schools,  dwelt  on  its  excellent 
effects  in  giving  a  proper  poise  to  the  physical  bear- 
ing and  character  of  our  boys  and  girls.  He  won 
the  hearty  applause  of  the  majority  of  his  audience 
by  declaring  that  women  could  learn  the  practice  of 
physical  training  quite  as  readily  as  men.  Dr.  Black- 
adar claimed  that  character  was  the  all  important 
product  of  the  schools  and  urged  that  religion 
should  be  taught.  Dr.  G.  \J.  Hay  referred  to  the 
happy  results  that  must  follow  from  the  wise 
expenditure  of  money  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  to  stimulate  technical  and  agricultural 
education. 

During  the  last  day's  session  Principals  McKit- 
trick  and  Lay  were  unanimously  re-appointed  to  the 
Advisory  Board. 

Dr.  Calkin,  ex-principal  of  the  Normal  college, 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Association  for  fifty 
years,  was  appointed  an  honorary  member,  for 
which  he  returned  suitable  thanks. 

The  nature-study  course  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Shaw,    Dr.    Calkin   and   Dr.   Soloan,   who   strongly 
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favoured  the  doing  of  real  things.  On  recommen- 
dation of  Inspector  Macdonald  it  was  agreed  that  a 
natural  history  chart,  suited  to  each  section,  should 
be  placed  in  each  school. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lawson,  chairman  of  the  Temperance 
Association  of  North  America  gave  an  interesting 
address  on  temperance  teaching  in  the  schools.  Mrs. 
Stead,  of  Halifax,  supplemented  her  paper  on  voice 
culture  by  a  very  interesting  address.  She  was  ably 
supported  by  Principal  Soloan  in  support  of  more 
attention  to  this  subject.  The  completion  of  the 
elementary  course  of  study  was  then  passed  over  to 
a  committee  of  five  to  be  completed — the  committee 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 


Arithmetical  Teaching. 

The  aim  in  arithmetical  teaching  is  threefold: 
Accuracy  in  reading,  writing,  adding,  subtracting, 
multiplying  and  dividing  numbers ;  accuracy  in 
remembering  the  chief  tables  of  measure,  volume, 
weight  and  value,  and  such  other  data  as  will  enable 
one  to  work  intelligently  without  carrying  a  pocket 
manual ;  second,  rapidity  in  work,  or  at  least  a  fair 
degree  or  rapidity.  It  is  on  this  point — accurate, 
exact  work  that  the  teacher  should  insist.  The 
third  step  is  to  think  a  solution  to  a  problem  through 
to  the  end  before  beginning  to  work  at  it.  Skill  in 
discovering  the  best  solution  to  problems  is  no 
ordinary  accomplishment. 

To  strengthen  the  pupils  in  the  fundamental  pro- 
cesses they  should  be  given  for  a  few  minutes  each 
day,  well  selected  exercises.  The  results  will  be 
astonishing.  Children  like  to  work  at  problems  that 
cause  them  to  do  solid  thinking. 

My  experience  is  that  all  pupils  good  in  mental 
arithmetic  succeed  well  in  the  common  school  arith- 
metic and  in  all  the  elementary  branches  of 
mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, analytic  geometry  and  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  Furthermore,  all  the  teachers  and  peda- 
gogical masters  who  declaim  against  all  kinds  of 
mathematical  studies  are  the  very  ones  who  know 
least  about  any  one  branch  of  mathematics.  I  found 
Upon  inquiry  and  a  careful  examination  that,  not  to 
speak  of  the  boys,  but  that  a  majority  of  the  girls 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools, 
preferred  arithmetic,  practical  and  mental,  to  any 
other  branch  they  studied.  When  questioned  as  to 
the  reason  they  replied.  I  want  to  know  that  I  am 
right.  The  latitude  for  error  is  narrowed. — Sn[>t. 
Greenwood. 


English  Composition  in  the  Higher  Grades. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
teacher  of  English  in  the  high  school  arise  from 
iack  of  systematic  instruction  and  constant  practice 
in  the  lower  grades.  If  some  such  plan  as  has  been 
already  outlined  in  last  year's  Review  has  been 
steadily  carried  out  until  the  children  are  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  old,  the  work  of  the  high  school 
teachers  on  this  subject  will  be  made  much  easier 
and  more  effective,  than  if  regular  teaching  is  only 
then  beginning. 

We  shall  consider  the  composition  work  in 
Grades  VIII,  IX  and  X.  And  first,  what  is  our 
aim  ?    What  can  we  reasonably  hope  to  accomplish  ? 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  boys  and  girls  of 
fifteen  and  sixteen  should  be  able  to  express  them- 
selves correctly,  clearly,  and  with  some  degree  of 
force  and  of  ease  on  any  matter  of  their  own 
knoidedge? 

The  terms  that  I  have  used  for  three  of  the 
desired  qualities,  i.  e.  clearness,  force,  and  ease  or 
elegance,  are  taken  from  Professor  Barrett 
Wendell's  book  on  English  Composition,  a  book 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of 
this  subject.  I  quote  the  passage  in  which  these 
terms  are  defined : 

"The  undefined  impression  which  any  piece  of  style  makes 
may  always  be  resolved  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  place 
you  either  understand  the  piece  of  style  before  you,  or  you 
do  not  understand  it,  or  feel  more  or  less  in  doubt  whether 
you  understand  it  or  not. 

In  the  second  place,  you  are  either  interested,  or  bored, 
or  left  indifferent.  Finally  you  are  either  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased, or  doubtful  whether  you  are  pleased  or  not.  In 
short,  every  piece  of  style  may  be  said  to  impress  readers 
in  three  ways, —  intellectually,  emotionally,  aesthetically; 
to  appeal  to  their  understanding,  their  feelings,  their  taste. 

Briefly  *hen,  I  say  that  the  qualities  of  style  are  three — 
Intellectual,  emotional,  and  aesthetic.  It  is  convenient  to 
name  these  qualities;  the  terms  I  choose  are  on  the  whole  the 
best  I  have  found — those  which  Professor  Hill,  of  Harvard 
College,  uses,  is  the  most  sensible  treatment  of  the  art  of 
composi,ion*  I  have  yet  found  in  print.  To  the  intellectual 
quality  of  style  he  gives  the  name  "clearness;"  to  the  emo- 
tional, "force;"  to  the  aesthetic,  "elegance  t" 

The  Harvard  professor,  writing  for  college 
students,  takes  for  granted,  perhaps  rashly,  the 
quality  which  I  put  first,  i.  e.  grammatical  and  con- 
structional   correctness.      We   cannot    afford    to   do 


*  The  principles  of  Rhetoric.     A.  S.  Hill.  (Harpers.) 
t   Professor  Hill  prefers  the  term  "Ease,"  which  he  says 
covers  more  than  "elegance." 
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this.  Correctness  and  clearness,  closely  allied 
qualities  appealing  to  the  understanding,  are  the 
first  essentials,  and  the  only  two  of  which  it  will  be 
practicable  to  treat  in  these  short  papers.  The 
other  two  qualities,  force,  and  ease,  or  elegance, 
those  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  to 
the  taste,  demand  more  elaborate  treatment.  They 
depend  more  upon  the  natural  gifts  of  the  student; 
they  are  very  much  more  matters  of  degree;  and 
may  be  developed  further  and  further  after 
absolute  correctness  and  clearness  have  been 
attained.  But  correctness  and  clearness  must  come 
first.     How  are  they  to  be  taught? 

The  first  questions  to  decide  upon  are :  What 
subjects  shall  we  choose  to  set?  and,  How  shall  we 
set  them  ? 

To  write  with  clearness  necessitates  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter.  This  admission  narrows  our 
choice  of  subjects. 

Until  some  degree  of  skill  and  confidence  in 
writing  correctly  and  clearly  has  been  attained,  all 
subjects  should  be  matters  of  the  pupil's  own 
knowledge.  His  subject  matter  will  be  drawn  from 
books  (or  oral  lessons)  and  from  his  own  observa- 
tion and  experience.  Do  not  set  him,  at  first,  to 
hunting  up  new  facts  in  strange  books,  or  to 
observing  something  that  he  has  never  noticed 
before,  or  to  imagining  an  unknown  experience,  or 
to  arranging  reflections  which  he  has  not  made  on 
a  subject  which  does  not  interest  him.  Let  him 
not  be  worried  about  what  he  shall  write,  and  at 
the  same  time  about  how  he  shall  write  it.  Rather 
let  him  practice  writing  about  what  he  has  already 
studied  in  school,  or  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  in 
his  every  clay  life.  If  he  has  been  studying,  e.  g., 
English  or  Canadian  history,  and  has  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  or  the  voyages  of  Cartier,  at 
his  fingers  ends,  don't  ask  him  to  write  on  the  battle 
of  Marathon  or  the  explorations  of  the  Congo. 
If  he  lives  in  a  seaport  town,  and  can  tell  you  all 
about  how  an  ocean  steamship  comes  to  her  dock, 
don't  tell  him  to  take  for  his  next  composition  the 
points  of  difference  between  a  frog  and  a  toad. 
When  he  cannot  write  half  a  page  correctly  about 
the  last  base  ball  game,  or  how  he  went  fishing, 
wait  for  a  while  before  you  ask  him  to  describe  his 
first  voyage  in  an  airship.  And  don't  force  him  to 
set  down  a  string  of  platitudes  and  quotations 
about  the  influence  of  Shakespere,  until  he  can  tell 
you  clearly  on  paper  why  he  liked  the  last  book  he 
read,  or  why  he  would  "rather  go  to  the  circus 
than  read  any  book." 


In  other  words,  don't  attempt  to  combine  the 
gaining  of  information,  or  the  analysing  of  impres- 
sions, with  the  beginnings  of  learning  how  to  write. 
History  and  literature  will  supply  plenty  of  sub- 
jects for  practice  in  narration  and  suggestive  or 
artistic  description,  while  science  lessons  will 
furnish  material  for  exact  or  scientific  description 
and  simple  explanation. 

But  none  but  familiar  topics  should  be  set,  and 
no  forms  but  simple  narration  and  description  re- 
quired, until  the  more  glaring  mistakes  in  grammar 
and  construction  and  the  faults  of  vagueness, 
ambiguity  and  obscurity  have  been  largely  over- 
come. 

Having  thus  restricted  our  choice  of  subjects, 
how  shall  we  set  them?  At  first,  not  only  should 
the  material  be  supplied,  but  the  arrangement  and 
proportion  should  be  indicated .  Suppose  that 
after  the  history  of  England  in  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Georges  has  been  studied,  I  am  setting  the 
class  a  history  composition,  I  set  for  a  subject 
"The  Jacobite  Rebellions." 

I  say  to  the  class,  "In  writing  an  account  of  any 
war,  five  points  must  be  made  clear.  These  are : 
Who  were  fighting?  Where?  When?  What  were 
the  chief  events  in  the  struggle?  What  was  the 
final  result?  Or  more  briefly,  Who?  Where? 
When?  Why?  With  what  result?  (N.  B.  I  use 
this  same  analysis,  with  modifications,  for  a 
struggle  of  any  kind,  e.  g.,  The  Abolition  of 
Slavery,  The  Passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.)  To  go 
on  with  my  instructions :  "You  will  find  information 
on  all  these  points  about  the  Jacobite  Rebellions 
on  such  and  such  pages  of  your  history.  Write  one 
paragraph  about  the  Rebellion  of  171 5;  another, 
nearly,  or  about,  twice  as  long  on  the  Rebellion 
of  1745;  not  more  than  a  page  in  all.  Write 
in  your  own  words,  not  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  follow  the  order  that  I  have  given. 
Begin  the  second  paragraph  with  a  sentence  show- 
ing its  connection  with  the  first."  (With  a  weak 
class,  I  should  suggest  one  or  two  such  sentences, 
e.  g.,  "not  discouraged  by  their  failure  in  171 5,  the 
Jacobites,  etc.,  or,  "The  rising  of  1715  was  not  the 
last  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne.") 
I  go  on :  "You  will  come  to-morrow  prepared  to 
write  this  in  school  from  memory ;"  or,  as  the  case 
may  be,  "You  will  write  it  at  home  to-night,  using 
your  history  and  no  other  books." 

I  then  allow  two  or  three  minutes  for  the  class 
to  ask  questions,  if  they  want  to.  These  questions 
may  be  on  the  subject  matter,  or  on  the  form ;  but 
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foolish    questions,    or    those    that    show    lack    of 
attention,  are  sternly  discouraged. 

Again,  suppose  we  are  setting  a  subject  from  an 
oral  lesson  in  literature,  where  no  books  are  used, 
c.  g.,  an  episode  in  the  series  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  siege  of  Troy.  "How  Aphrodite  kept  her 
Promise  to  Paris." 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  story  would  run  some- 
thing like  this:  Aphrodite  has  promised  Paris  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife. 
The  most  beautiful  woman  is  Helen  of  Greece. 
Helen  has  had  many  suitors,  and  has  chosen 
Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  for  her  husband.  The 
others  swear  to  help  Menelaus  if  anyone  tries  to 
take  Helen  from  him. 

Paris,  by  Aphrodite's  advice,  builds  a  ship,  and 
goes  to  visit  the  Greek  Courts.  He  is  royally 
entertained,  and  most  hospitably  of  all  at  the  Court 
of  Sparta.  During  the  absence  of  Menelaus.  Paris, 
by  the  help  of  Aphrodite,  carries  Helen  away  to 
Troy. 

I  put  on  the  board  an  analysis  varying,  according 
to  ability  of  class,  from  a  full  one  like  this  to  the 
barest  hint  for  each  paragraph.  I  say:  "Write  two 
paragraphs;  the  first  on  Helen;  the  second,  a  little 
longer,  on  the  deeds  of  Paris.  You  will  have 
twenty  minutes  for  it,  and  no  help  but  the  analysis 
on  the  board."  Again  I  allow  a  minute  or  two  for 
questions.  Any  new  proper  names  are  always  put 
on  the  board.  I  nearly  always  have  this  kind  of 
writing  done  directly  after  the  lesson,  while  the 
subject  is   fresh  and  the  interest  awake. 

I  think  that  to  some  of  you  these  methods  will 
sound  too  simple,  '  perhaps  absurdly  easy.  I  can 
only  say  that  for  my  own  pupils  I  do  not  find  them 
so.  I  think  that  the  danger  is  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  being  too  ambitious,  that  is,  in  design.  We 
are  inclined  to  expect  too  much,  and  to  insist  upon 
too  little.  And  secondly,  it  is  very  easy  to  elaborate 
these  suggested  plans,  and  to  make  them  as  much 
harder  as  you  choose.  But  it  must  be  constantly 
and  sternly  kept  in  mind  that  the  primary  object  is 
not  to  amass  information,  not  to  train  the  memory 
of  the  powers  of  observation,  but  to  learn  to  write 
English. 

Exactly  when  harder  subjects  should  be  set,  and 
more  original  work  expected,  is,  of  course,  a 
question  for  the  teacher's  discrimination  exercised 
upon  each  different  class. 

These  more  advanced  subjects  present  difficulties 
of  their  own,  which  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  in 
another  paper. 
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Geography  in  Rural  Schools. 

Continued  from  August. 

Another  topic  that  has  its  interest  is  the  question 
of  soil  motion  on  hillsides.  The  movement  of 
fences  and  stone  walls  down  hill,  the  tilting  of 
headstones  in  a  cemetery  or  of  the  stone  facings  on 
sidewalks  in  some  city  streets  are  due  to  this 
creeping  of  the  soil.  Many  of  the  repairs  to  fences 
that  a  farmer  has  to  make  in  the  spring  are  due  to 
the  movement  of  the  soil,  to  the  thrusting  of  the 
frost  or  in  some  sections  to  the  glacierlike  move- 
ment of  the  snow  on  hillsides — all  topics  that  appeal 
to  any  country  boy  in  regions  where  they  occur. 

The  problem  of  drainage  also  has  its  geographic 
side  which  is  interesting  and  the  study  of  which 
will  be  helpful  to  almost  any  country  bred  child. 
The  necessary  amount  of  ground  water  for  crops 
is  a  fundamental  factor  in  agriculture  and  the  con- 
serving of  this  ground  water  is  the  essence  of 
tillage,  as  has  already  been  indicated.  Ground 
water  feeds  wells  and  a  permanent  well  must  be 
dug  below  the  permanent  level  of  ground  water. 
Hence  the  reason  for  not  digging  wells  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  as  a  rule.  Ground  water  is  lower  in  the 
ground  in  dry  seasons  than  in  wet.  Hence  it  is  not 
healthful  to  sit  on  the  ground  when  the  ground 
water  level  is  high.  .  .  Drainage  does  not  have  to  be 
taken  into  account  only  in  the  question  of  agri- 
culture ;  it  is,  or  should  be,  in  all  rural  regions, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  location  of  buildings 
and  wells.  A  study  of  local  slopes  and  soils  could 
readily  be  made  in  most  rural  regions  in  relation  to 
drainage  and  water  supply.  A  similar  study  of  the 
relative  locations  of  houses,  stables  and  barns 
would  be  suggestive,  helpful  and  practical  in  many 
localities.  The  necessity  of  protecting  drinking 
water  from  contamination  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant problems  in  many  rural  regions.  It  is  a 
problem  for  the  individual  usually  and  many  adults 
are  ignorant  or  careless  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
Hence  the  desirability  of  showing  in  geography  the 
relations  between  hygienic  living  and  the  geographic 
features. 

Drainage,  however,  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
movement  of  surface  or  ground  water.  The  hilltops 
in  a  rugged  or  rolling  region  may  be  more  exposed 
to  wind  but  they  are  warmer  in  the  winter  mornings 
than  the  lower  valleys,  just  as  they  are  in  the  even- 
ings and  nights  in  summer.  The  coolest  air  on  fair 
nights  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  low  regions 
and  hence  the  disadvantage  of  locating  a  home  in 
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the  valley.  This  is  not  only  true  in  the  winter 
when  the  lower  temperatures  are  in  the  valley  but 
also  in  the  summer  when  the  night  air  is  frequently 
too  damp  for  comfort  in  valleys,  while  on  the  hills 
it  is  drier  and  more  pleasant.  Houses  in  deep 
valleys  also  have  short  winter  days  because  the  sun 
in  its  course  is  shut  out  by  the  surrounding  hills. 
These  valley  shadows  persist  so  long  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  sunset  comes  so  early  in  the  afternoon 
that  the  winter  days  are  more  dreary  than  they 
would  be  on  the  hillsides. 

Thus  the  most  favourable  position  for  a  home  in 
a  rolling  or  rugged  region  is  on  the  mid-slopes, 
protected  by  the  hills  from  the  wind  and  yet  above 
the  cold  air  of  the  valley  bottoms.  On  the  mid- 
slopes  the  cool  air  is  experienced  at  night  but  it  is 
not  as  a  rule  damp.  The  best  position  from  the 
standpoint  of  geographic  location  in  most  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  is  a  southwest  slope 
facing  the  prevailing  winds  of  summer  and  the 
strongest  sunlight  of  winter.  A  good  air  drainage 
is  as  important  as  a  good  water  drainage  in  house 
location,  and  problems  of  drainage  are  profitable 
phases  of  geography  in  rural  school  work. 

Another  topic  that  ought  to  be  included  in  a 
course  in  geography  for  rural  schools  is  the  question 
of  good  roads.  Good  roads  are  not  for  the  auto- 
mobilist  or  the  bicyclist  or  even  primarily  for  him, 
though  the  present  interest  in  good  roads  is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  the  initial  action  of  rapid-travel 
enthusiasts.  Good  roads  are  for  the  farmer  and  for 
everyone  who  wishes  to  travel  quickly  from  home 
to  store,  church,  grange  meeting  or  the  neighbor's. 
Good  roads  are  economically  of  great  significance 
as  they  bring  markets  nearer  to  the  farmers  in  time, 
reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  of  farm  products, 
expedite  the  delivery  of  mail,  reduce  the  wear  and 
tear  on  horses  and  wagons  and  help  in  every  way  to 
reduce  the  isolation  of  rural  life. 

Hence  children  should  study  about  roads,  com- 
pare good  roads  with  bad  roads,  learn  the  necessity 
of  a  well  rounded  road  that  sheds  water  and  see  Its 
advantage  over  the  not  uncommon  country  road 
where  the  water  after  a  rain  runs  in  the  horse  track 
and  where  in  spring  the  mud  may  make  it  well-nigh 
impassable.  Good  roads  should  be  studied  as  a 
cause  of  better  social  and  economic  conditions  and 
as  an  effect  of  the  economic  demand  for  quick 
transportation  of  crops  to  markets.  They  should  be 
studied  further  in  reference  to  the  available  road 


material,  for  in  most  localities  a  careful  selection 
and  use  of  the  rocks  and  natural  road  materials 
near  at  hand  would  insure  better  roads  than  now 
exist.  Experiments  may  be  conducted  in  the  school- 
room to  show  what  kinds  of  material  hold  water 
and  what  drain  readily;  what  readily  pack  under 
travel  and  what  wear  out  or  are  easily  worn  into 
ruts.  Compare  the  new  material  freshly  put  on  a 
road  as  to  fineness,  grittiness  and  general  usefulness 
as  a  road  material  with  the  wornout  material  to  be 
found  beside  the  road  after  a  season's  wear.  Then 
draw  conclusions  as  to  the  advisability  of  scraping 
such  second-hand  comminuted  dusk  back  into  the 
road  with  any  thought  of  its  being  useful  for  road 
purposes. 

.  .  .  The  advantage  of  grass  around  houses  as 
against  a  sandy  or  clay  field  is  a  topic  that,  rightly 
presented,  would  give  many  children  an  idea 
as  to  how  to  make  their  homes  more  inviting 
and  pleasant.  Grass  ground  is  cooler  than  ground 
with  no  vegetation  covering  it,  and  hence  the  nearby 
house  is  cooler  in  summer.  Also,  the  rays  of  heat 
and  light  are  reflected  more  or  less  from  bare 
ground  and  the  house  gets  both  direct  and  reflected 
heat.  From  these  two  standpoints,  as  well  as  from 
the  standpoint  of  freedom  from  dust  and  as  being 
more  homelike  and  attractive,  the  advantage  of 
grass  about  a  house  or  school  house  can  well  be 
presented. 

The  way  houses  are  built  to  withstand  cold  or 
heat,  the  type  of  roof  used  to  shed  water,  the  use 
that  is  made  of  local  materials  in  house  building, 
the  general  direction  that  cowsheds  face  in  winter, 
the  best  situation  for  hen  houses,  the  direction  that 
rows  of  vegetables  should  be  planted  in  the  garden 
to  secure  the  sunlight  most  evenly,  the  color  and 
character  of  clothing  used  in  the  several  seasons,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ever  interesting  seasonal  games 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  are  a  few  among  the  many 
topics  that  may  profitably  be  considered  in  any 
rural  community. 

If  the  teacher  can  work  out  the  conditions  of  soil, 
rainfall,  sunlight,  temperature,  drainage,  etc.,  that 
favor  the  success  of  any  crops  or  industries  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  locality,  another  large 
vital  and  valuable  field  of  interesting  work  can  be 
opened  up  in  which  pupils  will  be  intensely  inter- 
ested. Such  topics  tend  to  develop  local  patriotism 
and  the  love  for  the  home  locality  and  are  well 
worth  cultivating  whenever  it  can  be  done  truth- 
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fully.  The  whole  field  of  local  customs  arid  habits 
of  seasonal  dress,  of  seasonal  variation  of  occu- 
pation and  similar  topics  offer  a  host  of  interesting, 
valuable  problems  which  can  not  be  treated 
generally  because  they  vary  with  any  given  locality. 
As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  study  of  rural 
life  must  be  something  more  than  the  study  of  how 
to  get  more  money  out  of  the  farms  and  local 
industries.  It  must  be  a  study  of  how  to  get  a 
better  living  in  the  broader  sense,  and  the  more 
each  of  the  time-honored  subjects  can  contribute  to 
the  development  of  this  viewpoint,  the  better  for  the 
subject  and  the  pupils.  Geography  is  so  personal 
to  everyone  that  hardly  a  problem  in  life  can  be 
touched  without  touching  the  geographic  back- 
ground. If  we  are  to  lay  the  foundation  in  the 
elementary  schools  that  will  make  boys  and  girls 
want  to  stay  on  the  farms,  we  must  not  merely  try 
to  teach  them  to  make  more  money,  for  then  they 
will  surely  go  to  the  cities.  We  must  teach  them 
the  beauties,  the  wholesomeness  and  the  advantage 
of  rural  life,  make  them  acquire  a  love  for  the  home 
region  and  an  ability  to  make  life  more  real,  more 
interesting  and  more  valuable  as  life,  amid  rural 
conditions.  To  this  vast  and  almost  untouched 
problem  geography  can  contribute  many  helps  and 
rural  bred  teachers,  with  the  love  for  the  soil,  rightly 
taught  and  with  a  viewpoint  that  is  not  urban  or 
ultra  academic,  can  help  enormously  if  they  will 
but  see  the  problems  about  them  which  have  a  basis 
in  real,  personal  geography. — Richard  E.  Dodge. 


"Grant  the  boy  the  privilege  of  having  his  friends 
to  meals  as  often  as  you  can  conveniently  arrange 
for  it,"  says  Christine  Terhune  Herrick,  in 
Woman's  Home  Companion  for  September.  "Per- 
haps you  are  among  those  fortunate  ones  who  have 
a  large  family  with  a  big  table  where  the  addition 
of  an  extra  plate  counts  for  little.  If  such  is  the 
case,  your  way  is  simple.  Should  there  be  several 
sons  to  plan  for,  consider  a  system  of  rotation  that 
each  may  have  his  guest  in  a  fair  ratio.  If  your 
family  is  small  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  little 
notice  in  advance,  before  adding  another  hearty 
boys  appetite  to  those  you  have  reckoned  for,  fix 
on  a  certain  time  when  your  boy  may  ask  a  friend 
in  to  dinner  or  supper.  Boys  are  delightfully  un- 
critical creatures,  bless  their  hearts!  Give  them  a 
cordial  welcome  and  plenty  of  food,  and  they  will 
never  miss  frills  of  serving. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 

The  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  of  Science,, 
just  closed  at  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  was  the  second 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  number 
enrolled  was  271.  Measured  by  the  standard  of 
work,  however,  it  was  by  far  the  most  successful 
session  yet  held.  Over  two  hundred  teachers 
worked  earnestly  seven,  eight  or  even  ten  hours 
each  day. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  students ;  their  healthy 
attitude  towards  work;  the  kindly  fellowship- 
everywhere  evident ;  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
endeavored  to  get  all  that  was  offered,  made  one 
feel  that  the  outlook  for  our  public  schools  was  not 
bad  after  all.  Surely  two  hundred  schools  will  be 
better  taught  next  year,  as  a  result  of  this  summer's 
course.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  better  service 
will  not  command  better  salary.  The  time  will 
surely  come,  however,  when  worth  will  be  re- 
warded. 

Literature  and  Botany,  always  popular  subjects, 
were  the  two  largest  classes.  They  enrolled  about 
100  and  130  respectively.  Drawing,  Geology, 
Physics  and  Zoology  drew  good  classes.  Dr. 
Andrews,  of  Mt.  Allison,  gave  an  excellent  course 
in  Agriculture.  He  had  an  experimental  garden  in 
connection  with  it. 

Military  drill  took  all  the  moments  not  given  to- 
other subjects.  Four  officers  had  classes  nearly 
every  hour  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  Practically  all 
who  took  this  course  got  their  Military  Drill 
Diploma. 

This  year,  the  school  tried  a  novel  plan  of 
learning  the  attitude  of  the  student-teachers  towards 
the  course  offered.  Each  person  taking  the  exami- 
nations was  asked  to  write  a  letter,  saying  what  the 
school  had  done  for  her,  and  where  it  could  be 
improved.  The  answers  were  certainly  encouraging 
to  all  concerned. 

Not  only  third  class  teachers,  but  graduates  of 
colleges  and  normal  schools  were  ready  to  admit 
that  they  got  helpful  hints  from  every  lesson. 

In  daily  conversation,  one  would  hear  "I  never 
took  Geology  before ;  I  think  it  is  great !"  "The 
Physiology  is  just  fine!"  "I  studied  Botany  in 
Grade  IX.  but  did  not  like  it.  It  is  so  different 
here!"  "I  never  liked  Literature  until  T  came  to- 
Summer  School."     "I  wouldn't    have    missed    this 
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for  anything!"  Similar  expressions  heard  every- 
where convince  one  that  the  school  was  doing  a 
good  work. 

The  awarding  of  Scholarships  has  had  a  good 
influence  on  the  character  of  work  done.  This 
year  $230  was  divided  among  sixteen  students. 
Seven  won  $20  each,  and  nine  won  $10  each. 
Besides,  $10  was  divided  into  three  prizes  for  the 
best  letters  written  about  the  school  and  its  work. 
In  addition  five  prizes  of  books  were  awarded  to 
those  doing  best  work  in  literature. 

The  visit  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  and  the  address  by  its  President,  Dr. 
Robertson,  were  of  great  interest.  Dr.  A.  H. 
MacKay  favored  the  school  with  two  visits; 
and  on  both  occasions  was  ready  in  his  usual  way 
to  give  sound  advice  and  healthful  inspiration  to 
those  who  heard  him.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
officers  of  the  school,  a  number  of  associate  secre- 
taries was  appointed  for  "missionary  work."  It  is 
their  mission  to  spread  the  news  of  the  good  work 
of  the  Summer  School  among  those  who  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  know  its  advantages. 

New  Brunswick  was  not  strongly  represented  at 
this  session ;  but  next  year  that  province  will  doubt- 
less excel  all  efforts  of  the  past.  The  fact  that  the 
school  meets  there,  together  with  the  fact  that 
each  New  Brunswick  teacher  by  attending  the 
School  two  successive  years  and  thereafter  main- 
taining a  school  garden  shall  receive  an  extra 
annual  grant  of  $30  makes  a  large  attendance 
certain.  Doubtless,  too,  the  increase  in  Scholarships 
that  will  surely  be  offered  by  men  of  that  province 
will  be  an  additional  attraction. 

The  outlook  is  bright.  The  school  is  better  than 
ever  before.  Financial  aid  is  already  promised  to 
New  Brunswick  teachers.  Nova  Scotia  will  soon 
fall  in  line ;  and  Prince  Edward  Island  is  too 
ambitious  to  be  outdone  by  her  sister  provinces. 
The  class  of  student-teachers  attending  is  of  the 
very  highest.  "The  pick  of  the  profession  is  here." 
is  the  way  one  man  stated  it  at  Liverpool.  191 1 
will  see  an  equally  good  class  ready  to  do  equally 
good  work. — Com. 

Euclid,  who  is  sometimes  caller)  the  father  of  Mathematics 
■.aught  this  subject  in  the  famous  school  at  Alexandria 
Being  asked  one  day  by  the  king  of  Egypt  (Ptolemv  Soter, 
whether  he  could  not  teach  him  the  science  in  a- shorter  way 
Euclid  answered  in  words  that  have  been  memorable  ever 
since,  "Sire,  then*  is  no  royal  road  to  learning."  Not  many 
scraps  of  conversation  have  lived,  as  this  reply  has,  for  2.2fr") 
years. 


Nature  Study  —  September. 

Laula  S.  Smith. 
The  latter  part  of  September  and  former  part  of 
October  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for  insect 
study.  Here  there  may  be  some  difficulty  arising 
from  the  confusion  caused  by  efforts  to  observe 
live  specimens  during  the  recitation.  If  handled 
by  little  children,  they  are  apt  to  be  crushed  or 
injured,  and  when  allowed  to  escape  create  so  much 
disturbance  as  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  lesson. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  live  specimen  in  a  box  or 
bottle  be  handed  around  for  inspection  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  consumed  in  gratifying  the  curiosity  of 
each  one.  All  are  so  anxious  to  see,  and  so  afraid 
that  they  will  not  that  they  lose  sight  of  everything 
else.  Of  course  the  children  could  be  encouraged 
to  search  for  and  observe  them  in  tlieir  natural 
environment,  but  there  should  be  some  specimens 
in  the  school  for  them  to  observe  at  their  leisure. 
During  the  recitation,  blackboard  drawings  which 
all  may  see  easily,  may  be  used.  Crickets  are 
among  the  best  insects  to  keep  in  the  school-room 
for  the  observation  of  life  habits.  Place  some 
earth  and  sod  in  the  bottom  of  a  large  fruit  jar. 
moisten  occasionally,  and  cover  the  top  with 
mosquito  netting.  Large  and  small  crickets  will 
live  contentedly  during  the  fall  by  feeding  them  on 
bits  of  fresh  apple  or  clover  leaves  from  time  to 
time. 

The  following  is  a  simple  outline  for  a  teacher 
to  keep  in  mind  during  the  observation  of  the 
habits  of  insects  by  the  children.  Where  do  they 
live?  How  do  they  protect  themselves  from  the 
birds  and  other  enemies?  Will  their  colour  help 
hide  them,  or  will  it  make  them  more  noticeable? 
How  do  they  move  about?  Which  do  they  use  the 
more,  legs  or  wings?  How  fast  or  how  far  can 
they  move?  How  do  they  get  their  food  and  eat 
it?  Do  they  injure  our  crops?  When  are  they 
most  active  in  getting  food?  How  do  they  breathe? 
How  do  they  call  one  another? 

The  crickets  will  answer  all  these  questions  for 
the  children  if  they  are  patiently  watched.  They 
are  found  under  stones  and  boards,  often  in  little 
depressions  in  the  ground :  in  the  jar  they  crawl 
into  dark  places.  Being  of  a  dark  color,  they 
easily  escape. notice,  but  at  a  moment's  warning  are 
ready  to  run  or  leap  away.  Their  wings  are  not 
verv  large  because  thev  do  not  use  them  as  much  a< 
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other  insects  do.  They  will  eat  the  food  given  them 
and  show  the  mouth  parts  as  they  use  them — lips, 
jaws,  and  helping  parts.  The  hind  rings  of  the 
body  will  beat  as  the  insects  breathe ;  in  fact  all  the 
questions  that  curiosity  can  ask  may  be  answered. 

A  hat  box  with  the  top  and  sides  replaced  by 
something  very  thin  will  make  a  good  insect  cage. 
Contributions  to  this'  cage  will  come  in  very  fast 
and  will  comprise  crickets,  grasshoppers,  flies, 
spiders,  caterpillars,  bees,  so  that  you  will  immedi- 
ately have  to  set  to  work  to  put  a  few  partitions  in 
your  cage,  otherwise  there  will  be  trouble. 
Discourage  the  study  of  any  insect  at  the  cost  of  its 
life  or  of  giving  it  pain.  Do  not  pull  it  to  pieces 
to  study  its  parts. 

The   Rural  Science   School  held   at  Truro 
July  12th  to  August  12th.  1910. 

There  were  enrolled  at  the  Rural  Science  School 
held  at  the  affiliated  Normal  College  and  Agri- 
cultural College,  Truro.  X.  S..  130  students,  of 
■whom  one  came  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  three 
from  New  Brunswick,  and  the  rest  from  the  Prov- 
ince of  Xova  Scotia.  Of  the  total  number  enrolled. 
eighty-five  took  classes  in  connection  with  the  Rural 
Science  Course  and  the  balance  took  merely  the 
physical  drill  work.  The  director  of  the  Rural 
Science  School  is  M.  dimming.  Principal  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  but  as  his  time  was,  for  the 
most  part,  occupied,  the  acting  director.  .Mr.  C.  L. 
Moore,  M.  A.,  an  experienced  teacher  in  the  school-. 
of  Xova  Scotia  and  now  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
biology,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  directing  proceedings.  In  addition  to 
these  men,  the  faculty  was  constituted  of  members 
of.  the  Agricultural  and  Normal  College  and  the 
Mechanic  Science  School  staffs,  assisted  by  Mr. 
\Y.  1'.  Fraser,  of  the  Pictou  Academy. 

The  school  was  a  splendid  success.  The  perma- 
nent equipment,  such  as  microscopes,  laboratory 
appliances,  etc..  made  it  possible  to  do  very  effective 
work.  Moreover,  the  students  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  operations  on  the 
College  Farm  and  so  came  directly  in  contact  with 
the  application  of  the  science  which  they  were 
studying  to  the  practical  affairs  of  the  farm. 

Of  the  total  enrolment,  some  thirty  took  classes 
with  a  view  to  completing  the  work  required  in 
order  to  receive  the   Rural    Science   Diploma.      The 


balance  took  such  elective  subjects  in  science  as 
they  preferred,  having  in  view  solely  the  idea  of  self 
improvement. 

The  Rural  Science  Diploma,  provided  the 
inspector  reports  favourably  on  the  work  done  in 
schools,  entitles  the  Nova  Scotia  teacher  who  holds 
it  to  an  extra  government  grant;  but  the  genera! 
feeling  of  the  students  in  attendance  was  that  the 
conditions,  in  order  to  receive  this  grant,  are  too 
rigorous.  One  of  these  conditions  is  that  the 
student  must  conduct  a  quarter  acre  garden,  which 
extent  of  garden  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
operate.  The  feeling  was  generally  expressed,  and 
in  this  several  members  of  the  faculty  concurred, 
that  the  conditions  attaching  to  the  Rural  Science 
Diploma  should  be  somewhat  revised.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
province,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  teacher  holding, 
for  example,  a  "C"  license  and  a  Rural  Science 
Diploma,  should  be  able  to  make  him  or  herself  of 
more  value  to  rural  communities  than  a  teacher  with 
a  "1!"  license  and  the  extra  scholarship  that  implies. 
but  without  a  knowledge  of  the  rural  sciences.  The 
members  of  the  Rural  Science  School  faculty 
purpose  bringing  this  matter  strongly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  the  public  officials  of  the 
province.  The  writer  of  this  article  would  much 
like  to  see  some  contributed  articles  to  the  columns 
of  the  Educational  Review  upon  this  question. 
As  Principal  of  the  Agricultural  College,  the  writer 
is  convinced  that  a  great  deal  more  could  he  done  in 
the  rural  schools  to  develop  the  power  of  observa- 
tion and  the  habit  of  recording  observations  which 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

The  Rural  Science  School  is  a  fixture  and  will  be 
held  from  year  to  year  at  Truro,  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  The  interest  in  Rural  Science 
is  growing  and  the  faculty  hope  to  see  increasing 
numbers  in  attendance  and  increasing  interest  as  the 
years  go  by.  M.  C. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  is  the 
best  for  schools.  In  addition  to  its  accurate  pro- 
nunciations and  definitions  it  answers  all  kinds  of 
questions  and  gives  information  on  a  variety  of 
topics  which  could  not  be  found  elsewhere  except 
by  consulting  very  many  hooks  and  authorities.  Its 
front  pages  contain  one  of  the  best  short  histories 
of  the  English  language  to  he  found. 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

For  a  Little  Girl  Holding  a  Pair  of  Scissors. 

Snip,  snip,  snap, 

Snip,  snip,  snap. 

We  are  always  up  and  ready 

With  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap!" 

We  cut  the  pretty  patches 
To  piece  the  pretty  quilt; 
Each  square  the  next  one  matches, 
Their  posies  never  wilt. 
We  trim  the  edges  neatly, 

With  never  a  mishap, 
And  what  music  sounds  so  sweetly 
As  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap"? 

We  cut  the  dolly's  mantle| 

We  shape  the  dolly's  dress. 
Oh,  half  the  clever  things  we  do 

You'd  never,  never  guess! 
For  food,  or  sleep,  or  playtime, 
We  do  not  care  a  rap, 
But  are  ready,  night  and  daytime, 

With  out  "Snip,  snip,  snap!" 

Snip,  snip  snap, 

Snip,  snip,  snap, 

But  are  ready,  night  and  daytime, 

With  our  "Snip,  snip,  snap!" 

— Selected. 

Little  Mr.   By-and-By. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-By, 
You  will  mark  him  by  his  cry, 
And  the  way  he  loiters  when 
Called  again  and  yet  again, 
Glum  if  he  must  leave  his  play, 
Though  all  the  time  be  holiday. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-By, 
Eyes  cast  down  and  mouth  awry! 
In  the  mountains  of  the  moon 
He  is  known  as  Pretty  Soon; 
And  he's  cousin  to  Don't  Ca  e, 
As  no  doubt  you're  well  aware. 

Little  Mr.  By-and-By 
Always  has  a  fretful  "Why?" 
When  he's  asked  to  come  or  go, 
Like  his  sister  —  Susan  Slow. 
Hope  we'll  never  —  you  nor  I  — 
Be  like  Mr.  By-and-By. 

— Clinton  ScoUard. 


President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, after  many  yea.s  experience,  says,  "Boys  who  smoke 
cigarettes  are  like  wormy  apples.  They  drop  long  before 
harvest  time.  They  rarely  make  failures  in  after  life  because 
they  do  not  have  any  after  life.  The  boy  who  begins 
smoking  before  his  fifteenth  year  never  enters  the  life  of  the 
world.  When  the  other  boys  are  taking  hold  of  the  world's 
work,  he  is  concerned  with  the  sexton  and  undertaker." 


The   Elephant  and  His  School. 

The  great  white  elephant  left  the  show, 

He  said  he  was  too  refined; 
The  ways  of  a  urcus  did  not  suit 

His  most  superior  mind. 

"A  creature  as  big  and  wise  as  I 

Should  be  teaching  school,"  said  he; 

"And  all  the  animal  little  folks 
My  scholars  they  shall  be." 

So  into  an  empty  school-house  near 

He  marshaled  them  all  one  day; 
('Twas  in  vacation  time  and  so 

The  children  were  all  away). 

The  kittens  and  puppies,  the  pigs  and  geese. 

Were  put  to  work  with  a  will; 
But  the  squirrel  and  fox  to  the  platform  went 

Because  they  would  not  keep  still. 

And  then  he  began  to  teach  his  school 

The  various  things  he  knew; 
"There's  much  not  down  in  the  books,"  said  he, 

"That  you  ought  to  know  how  to  do." 

And  first  he  showed  how  to  flap  the  ears. 

But  their  ears  were  far  too  small; 
And  then  he  showed  how  to  wave  the  trunk, 

But  they  had  no  trunk  at  all. 

The  only  thing,  that  he  taughi  his  school 
That  the  scholars  accomplished  well, 

Was  when  he  called  in  the  peanut  man, 
And  taught  them  the  nuts  to  shell. 

The  elephant  soon  dismissed  his  school, 

And  packed  up  his  trunk  to  go; 
"For,  after  all,  my  talents,"  said  he, 

"Are  best  displayed  in  a  show." 

—St.  Nicholas. 


Give  me  the  boy  who  says 

I  will  do  something  well, 
And  make  the  fleeting  days 

A  story  of  labor  tell. 
Though  the  aim  he  has  be  small, 

It  is  better  than  none  at  all, 
With  something  to  do  the  whole  year  through, 

He  will  not  stumble  nor  fall. 

God  gave  us  hands,  one  left,  one  right, 
The  first  to  help  ourselves,  the  other 

To  stretch  abroad  in  kindly  might 
To  help  along  our  faithful  brother. 


"Father,"  inquired  a  boy,  "what  are  wrinkles?"     "Fret- 
work, my  son,  fretwork!"  replied  paterfamilias,  confidently. 
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Seven  Times  One. 

There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover, 

There's  no  rain  left  in  heaven 
I've  said  my  "seven  times"  over  and  over  — 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old  —  so  old  I  can  write  a  letter; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done; 
The  lambs  play  always  —  they  know  no   better  — 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon;   in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 
And  shining  so  round  and  low; 

You  were  bright  —  ah,  bright!  but  your  light  is  failing  — 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You.  Moon!   have  you  done  something  wrong  in  heaven 
That  God  has  hidden  your  face? 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven, 
And  shine  again  in  your  place. 

O,  velvet  bee!  you're  a  dusty  fellow; 

You've  powdered  your  legs  with  gold! 
O,  brave  marsh mary -buds,  rich  and  yellow, 

Giv»  me  your  money  to  hold1 

O,  columbine!  open  your  folded  wrapper, 

Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell! 
O,  cuckoo-pint!   toll  me  the  purple  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell. 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in  it; 

I  will  not  steal  them  away; 
I  am  old'  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet1 

I  am  seven  times  one  today. 

— Jean  Ingeloui. 


September  Nevers. 

Never  say  you  hate  to  come  back  to  school. 

Never  say  how  smart  your  last  class  was. 

Never  antagonize  any  pupil. 

Never  yawn  as  though  you  were  tired  out  before 
the  year's  work  begins. 

Never  fret  about  the  year's  work.    Each  day  will 
bring  cares  enough. 

Do  not  use  up  all  the    reserve    energy    the    first 
week. 

Do  not  sit  up  late  nights. 

Never  nag  any  child. 

Never   fail  to  get  enough  outdoor  life  for  your 
health  after  a  vacation  of  outdoor  life. 

Never  form  prejudices  as  regards  the  children  or 
the  teachers. 

Be  positive. 

He  helpful  to  children  and  other  teachers. 

Be  healthy  and  hearty. 

P>e  wide  awake.      - 

Be  courageous. 

Be  in  love  with  the  town,  with  the  school,  with 
the  teachers,  and  with  the  children. 

1 'raise  whatever,  is  deserving. 

Speak    a    good    word    for    the    work    which    the 
teacher  did  for  the  class  last  year. 

I!e    patient    with    mischievous    boys    and    giddy 
girls. — Modern  Methods. 


How  Many  Hairs  on  a   Rat's  Tail  ? 

When  Prof.  P.  G.  Ilold-n  was  a  college  student  he  taught 
a  class  in  summer.  The  following  story  from  The  World's 
Work  illustrates  how  he  stimulated  his  scholars  to  form  a 
habit  of  observing: 

One  day  he  asked  his  class,  "  How  many  hairs  are  there 
on  a  rat's  tail?" 

One  child  said  ten,  another  said  fifty,  a  third  said  a  hundred. 
No  one  knew. 

"How  can  you  find  out?" 

"Look  in  the  dictionary,"  said  one. 

Finally  a  boy  held  up  his  hand  and  said,  "Teacher,  I'll 
catch  a  rat  and  see." 

"That's  the  only  way,"  said  Professor  Holden. 

That  night  there  was  a  general  rat  hunt  in  the  Michigan 
village,  and  the  next  day  every  child  shamefacedly  reported 
that  there  were  no  hairs  on  a  rat's  tail. — The  Young  Idea. 


The  Schoolmaster's  Prayer. 
Lord,  deliver  the  laddies  before  Thee  from  lying, 
cheating,  cowardice  and  laziness  which  are  as  the 
devil.  Be  pleased  to  put  common  sense  in  their 
hearts,  and  give  them  grace  to  be  honest  men  all  the 
days  of  their  life. — Ian  Maclarcn. 


Tell  me  all  the  good  you  can  about  the  people 
that  you  know.  Tell  me  only  the  good  about  the 
people  of  whom  you  speak.  Tell  me  the  things 
which  will  make  me  think  well  of  people  and 
of  life.  Tell  me  the  things  which  will  make 
my  sun  shine,  my  heart  glad,  and  my  soul 
to  rejoice.  Tell  me  the  things  which  will 
straighten  up  my  thinking,  and  give  me  the  right 
principles  of  work  and  of  play  and  of  thought.  Tell 
me  the  things  which  will  make  me  ashamed  of 
compromise  and  pretense. — Edward  F.  Rciincr. 


I  care  not  whether  a  man  is  called  a  tutor,  an 
instructor,  or  a  full  professor;  nor  whether  any 
academic  degrees  adorn  his  name ;  nor  how  many 
facts  or  symbols  of  facts  he  has  stored  away  in  his 
brain.  If  he  has  these  four  powers:  clear  sight, 
quick  imagination,  sound  reason,  and  right,  strong 
will,  I  can  call  him  an  educated  man,  and  fit  to  be 
a  teacher. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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Rhyming  Birds. 


Complete  the  following  verses  by  inserting  the  names  of 
well-known  birds. 

Now  soaring  high,  while  gazing  at  the  sun, 

Or  perched  upon  some  cliff,  with   aspect  regal, 

Far,  far  above  the  range  of  hunter's  gun, 
What  bird  is  that?    The     *     *     *     *     *. 

A  Bible  tale  oft  runneth  in  my  head, 

Which,  on  my  memory  deeply  graven, 
Tells  of  a  prophet  who  by  birds  was  fed, 

What   bird   was  that?     The     *****. 

Wise  birds  are  they  who  to  the  moon  complain, 
Of  wolf  and  fox  and  bears  who  nightly  prowl; 

Though  rats  and  mice  flee  from  that  bird  in  vain. 
What  bird  is  that?     The     *     *     * 

Black  vest,  white  coat,  with  collar  buff  or  yellow; 

What  bird  is  this  dear  scholars;?     Can  you  think? 
His  song  is  cheery,  light  and  gay,  yet  mellow. 

Sure,   'tis  the       ********_ 

What  bird  so  dear,  we  scarce  could  do  without  him? 

To  build  his  nest,  he  seizes  cord  and  bobbin. 
His  whistling   notes  enchant   the  air  about   him. 

You   can't   mistake  the     ***** 

— Woman's  Home  Companion  for  September. 


The   Review's   Question  Box. 

A.  M.  H.  writes  from  Hampton,  N.  B.:  The  enclosed 
moss-like  excrescence  grew  on  our  sweet-brier  rosebush. 
It  is  very  pretty  and  curious.  Would  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  it  is? 

It  is  a  type  of  what  observers  may  see  every- 
where on  vegetation,  especially  at  this  season,  not 
only  on  rose-bushes  but  on  willows,  on  the  stems  of 
goldenrod,  on  oaks  and  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of 
nearly  all  our  trees  and  plants.  The  history  of  this 
formation  on  the  sweet-brier  is  the  history  of  all, 
but  with  countless  variations,  according  to  the 
different  structure  and  habits  of  insects.  An 
insect  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  succulent  leaf  or  stem. 
The  pulpy  matter  of  the  leaf  becomes  disordered 
and  swollen  forming  a  house  for  the  young  insects 
when  hatched.  Probably  had  our  correspondent 
cut  into  the  centre  of  the  mass  the  larva  of  the 
insect  would  have  been  discovered  secure  in  its 
retreat,  and  not  only  secure  but  with  abundance  of 
juicy  plant  food  to  thrive  upon.  These  homes  of 
insects  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  the  vegetable 
world  and  are  a  source  of  unfailing  interest  to 
young    people.      Not    only    do    these    galls    afford 


shelter  for  countless  insects  in  the  "baby"  stage, 
but  as  they  grow  they  literally  eat  themselves  "out 
of  house  and  home."  The  empty  shell  with  a  hole, 
the  avenue  of  the  grub's  retreat,  may  often  be 
found  later  in  the  season  or  on  next  year's  dried 
stem,  completing  the  story. 

This  specimen  of  our  correspondent,  so  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt,  the  Dominion  Entomologist,  in- 
forms the  Review,  is  one  of  the  moss  galls  caused 
by  a  small  hymenopterous  insect  or  gall-wasp 
belonging  to  the  genus  Rhodites,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  is  the  gall  of  the  common  species  — 
Rhodites  rosac. 

This  interesting  subject  will  be  treated  at  length 
in  an  illustrated  article  in  a  further  number  of  the 
Review  if  our  correspondents  wish  it.  In  the  mean- 
time teahers  may  send  us  specimens  which  will  be 
named  through  the  Review  by  its  friends  who  are 
anxious  to  do  this  service  for  teachers.  And  Dr. 
Hewitt  is  among  the  number. 


Teaching  Children  Self-Control. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  witness,  not  long  ago,  in  a 
neighbor's  child,  the  working  out  of  the  theory  of 
rewarding  goodness  instead  of  punishing  badness 
in  children. 

Little  Margaret,  of  ten,  was  a  girl  of  unusual 
brightness,  but  her  quick,  sharp  tongue  brought  her 
many  troubles. 

Whippings  she  accepted  as  her  natural  birthright, 
but  they  left  her  no  nearer  self-control.  At  last  the 
mother  was  taken  ill,  and  a  nurse  of  wide  experi- 
ence came  into  the  home.  The  care  of  Margaret 
was  one  of  her  duties,  and  as  she  watched  her  day 
by  day  she  felt  a  pity  for  the  child. 

So  the  nurse  studied  Margaret,  and  she  found  a 
point  of  vantage.  Margaret  had  a  wonderful  love 
of  stories,  and  was  never  so  happy  as  when  listen- 
ing to  the  recital  of  one.  Here  was  her  chance. 
A  story  was  promised  to  Margaret  every  night  at 
bedtime,  provided  she  had  not  given  way  to  her 
temper  during  the  day,  and  the  rule  was  strictly 
adhered  to.  At  first,  of  course,  there  were  many 
nights  of  no  story-telling.  But  with  the  help  of  the 
wise  nurse  little  Margaret  guarded  her  tongue  more 
and  more,  until  after  a  few  months  she  seldom 
missed  a  story,  and  was  herself  proud  of  the 
victory. — Harper's  Bazar. 
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The  Bloodless  Sportsman. 

I  go  a-gunning,  but  take  no  gun; 

I  fish  without  a  pole; 
And  I  bag  good  game,  and  catch  such  fish 

As  suit  a  sportsman's  soul; 
For  the  choicest  game  that  the  foiest  holds 

And  the  best  fish  in  the  brook 
Are  never  brought  down  with  a  rifle  shot, 

And  are  never  caught  with  a  hook. 

I  bob  for  fish  by  the  forest  brook, 

I  hunt  for  game  in  the  trees, 
For  bigger  birds  than  wing  in  the  air, 

Or  fish  that  swim  the  seas. 
A  rodless  Walton  of  the  brooks, 

A  bloodless  sportsman,  I  — 
I  hunt  for  the  thoughts  that  throng  the  woods. 

The  dreams  that  haunt  the  sky. 

The  woods  were  made  for  the  hunters  of  dreams, 

The  brooks  for  the  fishers  of  song; 
To  the  hunters  who  hunt  for  the  gunless  game 

The  s-reams  and  the  woods  belong. 
There  are  thoughts  that  moan  from  th;  soul  of  the  pine, 

And  thoughts  in  a  flower  bell  curled; 
And  the  thoughts  that  are  blown  with  the  scent  of  the  fern 

Are  as  new  and  as  old  as  the  world. 

So,  away!   for  the  hunt  in  the  fern-scented  wood, 

Till  the  going  down  of  the  sun; 
There  is  plenty  of  game  still  left  in  the  woods 

For  the  hunter  wh  >  has  no  gun. 
So,  away!   for  the  fish  by  the  moss-bordered  brook 

Thaf  flows  through  the  velvety  sod; 
There  are  plenty  of  fish  still  left  in  the  streams 

For  the  angler  who  has  no  rod. 

—  Sam  Waller  Foss.  i 


The  Golden  Rod. 

All  hail  the  lovely  golden  rod, 

The  dusty  roadside  fringing! 
Midst  grasses  tall  its  gray  crests  nod, 

The  world  with  glory  tingeing. 

Its  fluffy  blossoms  manifold, 
The  swampy  meadows  flecking, 

Wfave  tapestry  of  cloth  of  gold, 
The  fields  with  splendor  decking. 

Along  the  dark  old  forest's  edge 
The  yellow  plumes  are  streaming, 

And  through  the  thick  and  tangled  hedge, 
The  golden  wands  are  gleaming. 

The  lakeside  slope  is  all  aglow, 
Where  golden  rod  is  drooping, 

Bright  mirrored  in  the  depths  below, 
In  many  a  graceful  grouping. 


Two  Little  Birds. 

Over  my  shad  :d  doorway, 

Two  little  brown-winged  birds 

Have  chosen  to  fashion  their  dwelling 
And  utter  their  loving  words. 

All  day  they  are  coming  and  going 
On  errands  frequent  and  fleet, 

And  warbling  over  and  over, 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet,  O  sweet! 

What  if  the  sky  is  clouded? 

What  if  the  rain  comes  down? 
They  are  all  dressed  to  meet  it 
In  waterproof  cloaks  of  brown. 

They  never  mope  nor  languish, 

Nor  murmur  at  storm  or  heat, 

But  say,  whatever  the  weather, 

Sweetest,  sweet,  sweet,  0  sweet! 


— Selected. 


Exercises  in  the  Meaning  of  Terms. 

For  recreation  place  the  following  on  the  board 
and  have  your  pupils  tell  the  difference  in  meaning : 
i.     Six  gallon  jars  and  six-gallon  jars. 

2.  Two  spoons  full  and  two  spoonfuls. 

3.  Two  inch  circles  and  two-inch  circles. 

4.  Two  hundred  thousandths  and  two  hundred- 
thousandths. 

5.  A  paper  box  and  a  paper-box. 
An  ice  house  and  an  ice-house. 
A  salt  seller,  a  salt  cellar,  and  a  salt-cellar. 
Baby's  milk  and  babies  milk. 
P.aby's  scream  and  babies  scream. 

Your  fair  maid  and  your  fare,  maid. 
You're  fair,  maid,  and  your  fare  made. 
The   spirit's  sigh,  the  spirits'  sigh,   and  the 
spirits  sigh. 

13.  John    having   left,    Mary   cried;    and    John, 
having  left  Mary,  cried. 

14.  The    boy's    playthings   and   the   boys'   play- 
things. 

15.  The  horses   feed,  the  horses'   feed,  and  the 
horse's  feed. 

if).     May  flower,  May  flour,  and  Mayflower. 
17.     Dislike,  despise,  detest,  abhor,  scorn. 
iX.     Pupil,  student,  scholar. 

ii).     Allow,    permit,    let,    grant,    concede. — T.    E. 
Sanders. 


6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

10. 
1 1. 
12. 
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Happiness  in  Teaching. 

Happiness  comes  to  the  teacher  primarily  from  a 
love  of  his  work.  This  is  in  a  large  degree  meas- 
ured by  his  aptitude.  One  does  not  love  the  work 
for  which  he  has  no  aptitude,  and  his  love  for  his 
work  is  in  direct  proportion  to  his  aptitude.  If 
work  is  healthful  for  the  human  being,  then  work 
which  is  loved  is  more,  it  is  exhilarating,  joygiving. 

If  one  loves  his  work,  the  execution  of  it,  while 
it  may  be  often  wearisome,  becomes  never  dull. 
Beneath  the  exhausting  labor  is  the  steady  flame 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  worker  moves  forward  from 
day  to  day,  sustained  and  encouraged. 

The  progress  of  his  pupils  is  a  never-ending 
source  of  happiness  to  the  teacher.  Day  by  day  he 
sees  the  increasing  grasp  of  thought,  the  awaken- 
ing interest,  the  thoughtful  self-assurance,  the 
broadening  outlook  that  the  pupils  are  gaining  be- 
neath his  guidance ;  and  his  possibilities  of  influ- 
ence lengthen  out  to  coming  generations.  He 
feels  himself  a  factor  in  the  universal  scheme  of 
life. 

In  his  personal  relations  with  his  pupils  the 
teacher  finds  a  simulation  of  the  happiness  of 
family  life.  His  sympathies  are  enlarged,  his  con- 
ception of  youthful  needs  is  brightened,  and  his  re- 
sourcefulness is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  meet  the 
many  demands  upon  it.  Physical,  intellectual,  and 
even  spiritual  claims  come  pressing  every  day  from 
the  company  of  young  people  who  look  to  him 
with  assurance.  To  meet  these  claims  makes  a 
man  observant,  alert,  calm,  and  adequate.  His  is 
the  consciousness  of  a  well-rounded  human  being — 
a  helper  in  its  most  complete  sense. 

His  own  intellectual  progress  is  a  well-spring  of 
joy  to  the  teacher.  _  Contact  with  intellectual 
thought  in  the  reading  and  study  necessary  to  the 
teacher  reacts  upon  his  own  mentality,  and  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  an  intellectual  force,  mould- 
ing and  modifying  the  thought  of  those  about  him. 
He  lives  constantly  in  the  rare  vital  atmosphere  of 
high  thought  for  himself,  and  intense  appreciation 
for  the  thoughts  of  others. 

The  enjoyment  of  such  happiness  is  a  daily  in- 
centive to  work.  Joy  comes  each  morning,  though 
intense  weariness  may  have  preceded  it.  There  are 
new  victories  to  win  to-day ;  one  step  more  must  be 
taken  along  the  line  of  advancement;  and  the 
happy  teacher  goes  to  his  task  with  renewed  hope 


and  courage.  Some  of  the  pupils  will  not  respond; 
but — happy  thought! — some  will  press  gladly  on, 
and  happiness  will  go  with  them. 

Happiness  is  contagious.  The-  happy  teacher 
will  have  happy  pupils  who  love  their  work.  They 
will  work  "for  the  joy  of  the  working."  Tasks  ac- 
complished will  be  the  daily  incentive,  and  work 
happily  done  will  be  well  done.  Progress  will  be  a 
result  and  that  in  itself  will  in  time  become  the 
incentive. 

The  pleasant  relations  with  the  teacher  will 
broaden  the  pupil's  sense  of  appreciation,  and  his 
sympathies  will  be  quickened.  The  intellectuality 
of  the  teacher  will  be  marked  upon  the  scholars 
who  come  within  his  ranger  and  all  through  life 
the  time  spent  with  the  teacher  happy  in  his  work 
shall  be  to  the  pupil  an  abiding  memory — a  sunny 
spot  in  life. 

We  welcome  the  good  teacher,  we  rejoice  in  the 
cheerful  teacher,  but  above  them  all  we  honor, 
revere,  and  love  the  happy  teacher. — Journal  of 
Education. 


Systematic  work  in  the  teaching  of  kindness  to 
animals  should  be  done  in  every  school.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  another  study  should  be  added  to 
the  course,  but  that  a  brief  time  be  given  regularly 
to  the  reading  of  stories  bearing  on  the  subject  and 
to  talk  about  our  duties  to  the  animals  placed  under 
our  care.  Boys  should  be  taught  that  the  wanton 
destruction  or  maiming  of  harmless  animals  not 
needed  for  food  is  a  sin,  and  Ixith  boys  and  girls 
need  many  talks  concerning  the  cruel  treatment  of 
horses  which  one  sees  on  streets  and  roads. — 
Pennsyh'ania  School  Journal. 


"What  is  your  last  name,  my  boy?"  asked  the 
teacher  of  the  new  pupil,  a  frightened-looking 
youngster  of  some  half-dozen  years. 

"Tommy." 

"Tommy  what?" 

"Tommy  Tompkins." 

"Then  Tompkins  is  your  last  name,"  turning  to 
his  record  book. 

"No,  sir,"  came  the  reply,  with  the  air  of  one 
accustomed  to  render  literalness  to  inquiring  elders. 
"I  don't  think  so,  sir.  Tompkins  was  my  name 
already  when  I  was  born,  and  aunty  says  they 
didn't  give  me  the  other  for  a  whole  month  after- 
wards."— Youth's  Companion. 
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German  School  Hours. 

Our  readers  will  recall  letters  published,  last 
year,  in  the  Review  on  certain  phases  of  elementary 
school  education  in  Germany  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
H.  C.  Henderson.  Dr.  Henderson  is  a  New 
Brunswicker  and  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Normal  School  at  Milwaukee.  He  has  spent 
the  past  two  years  chiefly  in  Germany,  taking 
courses  at  the  Universities  and  studying  the 
German  schools.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henderson  sailed 
from  Naples  for  New  York,  July  20.  Writing  from 
Jena,  June  24,  he  gives  the  following  interesting 
notes  in  a  letter,  which  the  editor  takes  the  liberty 
to  publish: 

In  Berlin,  during  the  winter,  I  took  a  number  of  courses 
in  the  University  in  philosophy  and  education,  and  also 
spent  some  time  in  the  further  visiting  of  schools. 
In  Leipzig,  I  considered  myself  specially  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Professor  Wundt,  in  psychology. 
In  spite  of  his  seventy-eight  years  he  still  is  able  to  lecture 
wi.h  clearness  and  with  considerable  vigour.  The 
psychological  laboratory,  developed  from  its  modest  begin- 
nings thirty-five  years  ago,  is  splendidly  equipped  with 
workrooms  and  apparatus. 

Next  to  the  work  with  Professor  Wundt,  my  interest  in 
Leipzig  centered  in  that  in  experimental  pedagogy-,  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Braben  in  connection 
with  the  city  schools.  Some  very  interesting  experimental 
work  is  being  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  problem 
of  fatigue.  The  Germans  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
their  boys  and  girls  are  living  under  high  pressure  and 
that  nervousness  and  anaemia  are  all  too  common.  In  this 
investigation  in  Leipzig  a  thorough  effort  is  being  made 
to  get  at  the  conditions  of  fatigue,  and  to  test  the  school 
programme  in  the  light  of  the  results  obtained.  The  class 
recitation  periods  for  all  children,  young  and  old,  over 
here  are  practically  the  same  length — forty-five  or 
ti.ty  minutes — followed  in  each  case,  however,  by  at  least 
a  ten  minute  intermission.  In  summer  the  school  work 
begins  at  seven  and  usually  ends  at  twelve,  except  in  the 
higher  classes,  which  frequently  have  work  till  one  and 
often  in  the  afternoon  as  well.  Including  the  two  hours' 
gymnastic  instruction,  the  school  programme  of  the  boys 
in  one  of  the  schools  I  visited  in  Berlin,  reached  a  total 
of  forty-two  hours  per  week  in  the  highest  class!  Our 
ln>ys  at  home  would  l>e  apt  to  rebel  at  such  a  programme. 

,  A  Unicjue  Lesson. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  had  the  unique  experience 
of  hearing  a  lesson  on  the  Battle  of  Jena,  with  the  battle- 
field itself  as  the  schoolroom.  The  class  was  one  in 
Professor  Rein's  practice  school  and  their  teacher  of 
history  gave  the  lesson.  In  company  with  Professor  Rein 
and  the  meml>ers  of  his  seminar,  1  ascended  the  height  back 
of  the  town  where  at  the  "  Napoleon  Stein,"  the  point  from 
which  Napoleon  directed  the  first  stage  of  the  battle,  we 
were  joined  by  the  boys  and  their  teachers.     The  location 


of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Russian  and  French 
troops  was  then  given  and  the  progress  of  the  battle 
followed  until  the  final  rout  of  Hohenlohe's  forces.  At 
the  little  village  of  Vierzehnheiligen  where  the  battle 
raged  the  most  fiercely,  there  is  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  day — the  saddest  one  perhaps  in  Prussian 
history,  but  the  one  which,  as  Bismark  said,  prepared  the 
way  for  Sedan  and  a  united  Germany.  A  most  interesting 
sequel  to  the  above  mentioned  lesson  was  the  conference 
a  few  evenings  later  in  one  of  the  restaurants  where  the 
work   was  criticised  and  discussed. 


The  Clover. 

The  clovers  have  no  time  for  play; 
They  feed  the  cows,  and  make  the  hay, 
And  trim  the  laws,  and  help  the  bees, 
Until  the  sun  sinks  through  the  trees. 

And  then  they  lay  aside  their  cares 
And  fold  their  hands  to  say  their  prayers, 
And  drop  their  tired  little  heads 
And  go  to  sleep  in  clover  b;ds. 

Then  when  the  day  dawns  clear  and  bliue, 
They  wake  and  wash  their  hands  in  dew, 
And  as  the  sun  climbs  up  the  sky 
They  hold  them  up  and  let  them  dry; 
And  then  to  work  the  whole  long  day; 
For  clove  s  have  no  time  to  play. 

— Helena  1..  Jelliffe,  in  Outlook  Story  Book. 


But  few  know  that  during  the  past  two  years  the 
Canadian  Mint  at  Ottawa  has  been  producing  gold 
coin  from  Canadian  metal.  As  gold  is  not  used  to 
any  extent  for  currency  in  Canada,  the  mint  makes 
gold  sovereigns  for  shipment  to  England.  There  is 
practically  no  profit  in  coining  gold,  and  the  Can- 
adian Mint,  in  common  with  others,  makes  its 
profits  from  silver,  which  is,  after  all,  the  one  kind 
of  currency  always  required  and  most  largely  used. 
— Canadian  Life  and  Resources. 


In  studying  the  autumn  flowers,  lead  the  pupils  to  make 
comparisons  between  them  and  the  spring  and  summer 
blossoms.  You  have  the  asters,  the  gorgeous  sumach,  the 
yellow  golden  rod  the  clematis  vine,  thistle,  and  those  fluffy 
milkweed  balls  which  the  children  so  delight  to  gather. 

Speak  of  thoir  color,  fragrance,  and  structure.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  describe  the  places  in  which  they  were  found. 

Sketch  on  the  board  in  colors  the  fruits. 

Ask  the  children  to  bring  the  different  kinds  and  tell  how 
each  was  grown,  whether  on  bush,  tr.'e  or  vine.  Talk  about 
the  size,  color,  and  shape  of  fruit.  When  does  it  ripen? 
Did  you  ever  ask  them  to  find  the  flower  in  the  apple? 

Obtain  and  read  poems  on  the  subject.  Short  ones  may 
be  learned. — Midland  Schools. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

A  man  with  an  automobile  has  made  a  record  of  travelling 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  less  than  three  hundred 
minutes. 

A  special  train  is  to  be  built  in  England  and  sent  to  South 
Africa,  for  the  use  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  in 
their  journey  through  the  new  dominion. 

Both  our  own  government  and  that  of  the  United  States 
are  sending  out  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  the  contamin- 
ation of  food  by  the  common  house  fly,  or  typhoid  fly,  as  it  is 
now  called.  Not  only  typhoid  feve  ,  but  other  diseases  are 
carried  by  this  pest,  which  one  of  the  investigators  call  the 
most  dangerous  animal  on  earth. 

Jusf  a  year  has  passed  since  the  American  explorers  startled 
the  world  with  th;ir  stories  of  the  discovery  of  the  North 
Pole,  and  the  controversy  between  them  over  their  rival 
claims  has  lost  interest.  But  that  interest  may  be  revived, 
for  it  is  now  announced  that  a  forthcoming  magazine  article 
will  vindicate  Dr.  Cook  and  prove  his  claim  to  be  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  Pole. 

Walter  Wellman,  who  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  go  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  North  Pole  in  an  airship,  is 
about  attempting  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic,  from  a  point  near 
Atlantic  City,  N.  Y.,  and  a  French  officer  is  arranging  for  a 
flight  across  the  Sahara  from  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo. 

J.  D.  A.  McCurdy,  the  Canadian  aviator,  has  succedeed 
in  sending  a  wireless  message  from  an  aeroplane. 

The  discovery  that  the  Germans  are  strongly  fortifying 
Borkum,  one  ol  th;  Frisian  islands,  is  renewing  the  fear  of 
German  invasion  in  England;  for  from  this  point  a  German 
fleet  could  reach  the  English  coast  in  six  hours. 

Earl  Giey  found  no  ice  on  his  trip  through  Hudson  Bay, 
and  an  account  of  his  journey  says  that  summer  sailing  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  Canada  was  found  as  pleasant  as  it 
could  have  been  on  the  Mediterranean  of  the  old  world. 

The  people  of  Canada,  two-fifths  of  whom  are  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  are  much  interested  in  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  now  in  session  in  Montreal;  which  is  the  most 
imposing,  if  not  the  most  important  ecclesiastical  event  that 
has  ever  taken  place  in  Canada.  The  citizens  of  Montreal, 
irrespective  ofc  ;eed,  a  e  uniting  to  honour  the  eminent  men 
who  are  in  attendance,  the  chief  of  whom,  in  rank,  is  Cardinal 
Vannutelli,  the  Papal  Legate.  It  is  the  first  gathering  of  this 
kind  that  has  ever  been  held  in  America. 

The  whole  telephone  system  of  England  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  government  next  year,  and  run  as  a  public  institution, 
like  the  post  office. 

A  recent  estimate  of  the  United  States  census  brings  the 
population  of  that  country  up  to  between  eighty  and  ninety 
million  people;  and  an  estimate  of  the  coming  Canadian 
census  gives  the  population  of  Canada  as  between  eight  and 
nine  million  people.  The  population  of  the  three  prairie 
provinces  is  about  three  times  what  it  was  in  1900. 

General  Baden-Powell,  the  originator  of  the  Boy  Scout 
movement,  is  now  in  Canada.  The  movement  has  proved 
to  be  of  very  great  benefit  in  .England  in  training  boys  to  be 
chivalrous  and  gentlemanly,  and  it  is  rapidly  extending 
its  influence  here  and  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  spruce  of  large  size,  suitable 
for  sawing,  is  found  growing  on  the  delta  of  the  MacKenzie 


river,  and  that  Dawson  City  is  a  beautiful  place  where  a 
great  deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  gardening. 

The  hearing  of  the  Newfoundland  fishery  case  before  the 
Hague  Tribunal  is  concluded,  and  we  are  waiting  the  decisions 
of  the  arbitrators.  There  are  seven  questions  to  be  answered: 
(1)  Must  the  fishery  regulations  made  by  Great  Britain, 
Canada  or  Newfoundland  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
United  States?  (2)  Have  Americans,  in  fishing  on  the  treaty 
coasts,  the  right  to  employ  persons  not  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States?  (3)  Can  Great  Britain  require  Americans 
to  report  at  the  imperial  custom  houses  and  pay  lighthouse 
and  harbour  dues?  (4)  Can  Great  Britain  restrict  Ameri- 
cans in  certain  matters  relating  to  shelter,  repairs  and  sup- 
plies of  wood  and  water?  (5)  What  is  a  bay?  (6)  Have 
the  Americans  the  same  rights  in  Newfoundland  as  in 
Labrador?  (7)  Are  American  fishing  boats  entitled  to  the 
same  commercial  privileges  on  the  treaty  coasts  as  are  allowed 
to  American  trading  vessels  generally? 

On  the  seventeenth  of  August  three  hundred  years  ago, 
a  party  of  colonists  from  England,  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Guy,  founded  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  New- 
foundland. The  colony  has  issued  a  special  series  of  postage 
stamps  to  mark  the  occasion. 

The  Church  of  England  in  Canada  is  just  now  celebrating 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  Anglican  church 
service  at  Annapolis  Royal,  which  was  a  service  cf  thanks- 
giving for  the  success  of  the  British  arms  in  what  proved 
to  be  the  final  conquest  of  Acadia.  The  opening  of  the  new 
cathedral  in  Halifax,  one  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in 
Canada,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  celebration. 

The  Orion,  which  was  recently  launched  at  Portsmouth, 
is  the  newest  and  greatest  British  battleship,  though  not 
so  large  or  so  swift  as  the  new  armored  cruiser  Lion.  Each 
is  far  mere  powerful  in  its  class  than  any  other  ship  afloat. 

The  death  of  Florence  Nightingale,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
recalls  not  only  the  story  of  her  wonderful  work  among 
the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  war,  but  also  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  founder  of  the  whole  modern  system  of 
trained  nurses. 

Moissant,  a  young  and  brilliant  Spanish  aviator,  has 
flown  across  the  channel  from  France  to  England;  an  interest- 
ing point  in  connection  with  his  journey  being  that  he  steered 
his  flying  machine  by  compass,  which  had  not  previously 
been  found  practicable  because  of  the  strong  vibrations 
from  the  motor. 

A  submarine  telephone  cable  has  been  laid  between  England 
and  France  in  which  there  are  certain  improvements  that 
will  make  it  more  efficient  than  others  now  in  use  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  will  greatly  extend  the 
distance  through  which  telephonic  communication  is  possible. 
Wireless  telephone  communication,  however,  is  making 
such  advances  in  Europe  that  we  may  expect  all  long  distance 
telephone  connection  to  be  wireless  before  many  years. 

Hundreds  of  delegates,  from  many  nations,  attended  an 
Esperanto  congress  last  month  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Dr. 
Zamenhoff,  the  originator  of  the  new  language,  was  present, 
and  predicted  a  greater  success  for  Esperanto  in  the  near 
future  than  it  had  met  with  in  the  past. 

Lieut.  Shirase,  the  leader  of  the  Japanese  expedition 
which  is  about  setting  out  for  the  South  Pole,  expects  to  reach 
there  about  the  last  of  January,  and  to  be  back  in  Tokio  by 
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THIRTY- FIRST  ANNUAL  SESSION 

WESTMORLAND  COUNTY  TEACHERS' INSTITUTE 

Port  Elgin,  September  22nd  and  23rd,  1910 
First  Session,  Thursday,  10  a.  m. 
Enrolment,  Etc. 

Address  by  President  A.  D.  Jonah,  B.A. 

Paper:  "History"       -       Miss  Anderson, 

Sackville. 
Second  Session,  2  p.  m. 
Address:  "Physical  Training" 

Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  Halifax. 
Paper:  "Nature  Teaching" 

Miss  K.  McNaughton,  Moncton. 
Teaching  Combinations  in  Addition 

Miss  Cormick,  Moncton. 
Third  Session,  9  a.  m. 
Round  Table  Talk— Divided  Institute. 


French  Teachers— Leader,  Inspec.    Hebert. 

Teachers  in  Miscellaneous  Sch'ls. — Insp.O'Blenes 

Teachers  in  Advanced  Depts. — Prin.  Jonah. 

Teachers  in  Intermediate  Depts. — Leader,  Miss 
M.  H.  McBeth,  Moncton. 

Primary  Teachers— Leader,  Miss  Kelley,    Dor- 
chester. 

Fourth  Session 

"Writing"      -      J.  C.  Pincock,  B.A.,  Moncton. 

"How  to  Teach  Mental  Arithmetic" 

Insp.  O'Blenis. 

Public  Meeting,  7.30,  Thursday  Evening 
Address  by   Capt.  A.  H.  Borden,  on  "Military 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 


A  Special  Train  will  leave  Sackville  for  Port  Elgin  after  the  arrival  of  the  Maritime  from  Moncton. 

At  I.  C  R.  Stations  Teacher*  must  procure  first-class  single  fare  tickets  and  also  obtain  Standard  Certificates  in  order  to  return  free. 


the  end  of  next  July.  His  pu  pose  is  chiefly  to  get  ahead 
of  the  British  expedition,  if  possible,  but  Captain  Scott 
hopes  to  get  there  before  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

The  little  principality  of  Montenegro  has  become  a  kingdom, 
and  its  ruler.  Prince  Nicholas,  has  assumed  the  title  of  king 
or  czar.  The  new  king  was  born  in  1841,  and  has  three 
sons  and  six  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters  is  the  present 
Queen  of  Italy.  His  kingdom  is  about  half  the  size  of  Wales; 
and,  like  Greece.  Kou mania,  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  was  formerly 
a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

It  is  reported  that  the  peat  fuel  made  by  a  new  process 
in  Germany  is  far  superior  to  the  best  of  ~oal.  This  would 
be  good  news  for  Canada,  if  true;  for  there  are  inexhaustible 
supplies  jf  peat  in  our  bogs  only  waiting  for  a  more  satis- 
factory way  of  converting  the  substance  into  fuel. 

Korea  has  been  annexed  to  Japan.  Thus  the  Japanese 
have  at  length  achieved  the  puipose  for  which  both  the 
war  with  China  and  that  with  Russia  wire  fought.  This 
opportunity  for  expansion,  together  with  that  afforded  by 
the  annexation  of  Formosa  and  Saghalien,  may  satisfy  them 
for  the  present,  though  there  is  much  real  fear  of  their  trying 
to  gain  a  foothold  in  Australia. 

The  ebellion  in  Nicaragua  has  finally  succeeded,  and  the 
defeated  president  has  fled  from  the  country.  It  is  openly 
admitted  by  the  successful  insurgents  that  their  triumph 
is  due  to  the  help  and  encouragement  received  from  the 
United   States. 


SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE. 

The  P.  E.  Island  Educational  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  session  at  Charlottetown,  September  22,  23,  24. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morse  of  Weymouth,  N.  S.,  has  accepted  the 
principalship  of  the  Londonderry  schools  in  place  of  Mr. 
W.  K.  Tibert. 

G.  H.  Harrison,  A.  B.,  of  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  grammar  school  at  Bathurst. 


The  N.  B.  Normal  School  opened  on  the  first  September 
with  the  largest  attendance  on  record  —  nearly  325.  Of 
these  36  are  male  students. 

The  N.  S.  Normal  College  opens  on  the  23rd  September. 

Miss  Jennie  Crammond  of  Grade  V.,  Harkins  Academy, 
Newcastle,  N.  B.,  has  gone  to  Winnipeg,  and  Miss  Margaret 
J.   Dunnett  has  taken  her  place. 

Miss  Mamie  Smith,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Dalhousie  College, 
has  taken  a  school  at  Wallace,  N.  S. 

Miss  Victoria  C.Wright,  of  the  Chatham  Grammar  School, 
is  teaching  at  Didsbury,  Alberta,  on  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
Miss  Grace  Henderson  is  filling  her  place. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Rice,  B.  A.,  formerly  principal  of  the  Consolidated 
School,  Kingston,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Hartland,  N.  B,. 
Superior  School. 

Mr.  G.  Jack  Marr  recently  principal  of  the  school  at 
Canterbury  Station,  York  Co.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Superior  School  at  Hillsboro,  N.  B. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Harrigan  of  Keswick  Ridge,  York  Co.,  has 
been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Sackville,  N.  B.,  High 
School. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Woodill  has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of  the 
public  schools  of  Sydney,  C.  B. 

Mr.  R.  D.  McCleave  has  been  appointed  principal  of  th 
Stewiacke,  N.  S.,  schools. 

Mr.  Maynard  Archibald  has  taken  charge  of  the  Great 
Village,  N.  S.,  schools. 

Mr.  O.  McN.  Martin,  recently  of  Lunenburg,  has  been 
appointed  principal  of  the  County  Academy,  St.  Peter's,  C.  B. 

Chief  Superintendent  Carter  met  the  inspectors  of  New 
Brunswick   in   annual   conference   at   Moncton,   August   25. 

Mr.  H.  11.  Biggar,  B.  A.,  is  principal  of  the  Superior  School, 
Dorchester,  N.  B. 

Kings  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute  meets  at  Sussex 
September  29  and  30. 

Miss  Louise  Thompson  late  of  Beaver  Harbour,  Charlotte 
County,  is  the  principal  of  the  Superior  School,  Petitcodiac. 
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Mr.  Guy  Patterson  has  been  chosen  principal  of  the  Har- 
court,  N.  B.,  school. 

Sir  William  Macdonald  has  made  a  further  gift  of  $1200 
to  the  Macdonald  Consolidated  School,  Kingston,  N.  B. 
The  former  principal,  Mr.  E.  C.  Rice  has  resigned.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Denham,  of  St.  John,  who  has  recently  taught  in  the 
Grammar  School  at  Chatham  and  in  the  Superior  School  at 
Dorchester,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Purdy,  B.  A.,  who  has  done  successful  work 
in  the  schools  of  Woodstock  and  Milltown,  N.  B.,  has  taken 
up  her  residence  at  Fort  Steele,  B.  C. 

The  position  on  the  staff  of  Mount  Allison  Commercial 
college,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wade,  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Emerson  L.  Burrill, 
of  Brantford,  Ont. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Hourihan,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  school 
at  Monarch,  Alberta,  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Pembroke, 
Carleton  County.  He  purposes  entering  St.  Joseph's  Univer- 
sity this  month.  Mr.  Hourihan  enjoyed  his  visit  to  the  west 
but  comes  back  to  his  native  province  with  the  feeling  diat 
he  would  not  exchange  its  valleys  and  sunny  slopes  for  all 
that  the  West  can  supply. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Perkins,  Ph.  B.,  who  has  been  principal  of  the 
East  Prince  Albert  Public  school  has  been  promoted  to  a 
position  in  the  staff  of  the  New  Collegiate  Institute  at  Prince 
Albert,  on  account  of  his  successful  wo  k.  There  are  four 
such  institutes  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. — at  Regina, 
Moosejaw,  Saskatoon  and  Prince  Albert.  The  latter  is  a 
very  fine  building,  with  an  excellent  equipment. 

Miss  Gertrude  Oxley,  of  Parrsboro,  has  become  the  principal 
of  the  Hazel  Hill  school,  Guysboro  County,  N.  S. 

President  W.  C.  Murray,  of  the  Saskatchewan  University, 
who  has  been  visiting  friends  in  the  east  has  retuined  to  the 
west. 

Professor  Warren  M.  Steele,  died  at  Salida,  Col.,  on  the 
22nd  of  August,  at  the  age  of  36  years.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  D.  A.  Steele  of  Amherst,  a  graduate  of  Acadia  and  Yale 
Universities.  He  occupied  the  Chair  of  Psychology  in 
Furman  University,  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  and  was 
also  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  that  city.  He 
was  a  brilliant  and  ambitious  student  and  a  man  of  high 
character  and  ability. 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Harrigan,  of  Keswick  Ridge,  N.  B.,  has 
been  made  principal  of  the  Salem,  N.  B.,  school  with  Miss 
Hattie  Milner,  of  Sackville,  as  vice-principal. 

Miss  Violet  Knapp,  recently  of  the  Campbellton  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Sackville  High 
School.  Other  appointments  to  the  same  school  are,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Carter  of  Point  de  Bute,  Miss  Grace  Avard  of 
Sackville,  and  Miss  Ruth  Thurber  of  Milltown. 

Mr.  William  R.  Shanklin,  B.  A.  of  Mount  Allison,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Victoria 
School,  Saskatoon. 

Mr.  D.  G.  Davis,  B.  A.,  recently  Vice-principal  of  the 
Colchester  Academy  at  Truro,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
principalship  of  that  school  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Bar- 
teaux,  recently  appointed  Inspector  of  Technical  schools  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Shea  has  been  appointed  principal  of  St.  Peter's 
boys'  school,  St.  John,  succeeding  Mr.  Maurice  D.  Coll, 
resigned. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Creelman,  recently  of  the  Colchester  Academy, 
Truro,  has  been  appointed  supervising  principal  of  the  Sydney 
Academy. 

Miss  Monica  McGrath,  a  pupil  of  the  St.  Vincent  Convent, 
St.  John  led  the  province  with  a  mark  of  898  in  the  High 
school  entrance  examinations,  winning  the  Lieut.  Governor's 
Silver  Medal  for  the  highest  standing. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Barteaux,  the  efficient  principal  of  the  Colchester 
County  Academy,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  the 
Technical  Schools  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Principal  W.  K.  Tibert,  of  the  Londonderry,  N.  S.,  schools, 
has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  graded  school  at  Bear 
River,  to  succeed  Mr.  Lenfest  Ruggles. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  the  town  of  Campbellton 
with  its  fine  school  building  renders  the  educational  outlook 
for  the  coming  year  or  two  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  At  a 
recent  conference  between  Chief  Supt.  Carter  and  the  school 
trustees  it  was  decided  to  build  a  temporary  structure  of 
four  departments  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  schools, 
or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

At  the  examinations  of  public  school  teachers,  held  recently 
in  British  Columbia,  about  one  hundred  candidates  secured 
academic  certificates.  Nearly  half  of  these  were  graduates 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  Universities. 

At  St.  Ninian  Street  School,  Antigonish,  N.  S.,  Miss  Sadie 
Porter,  of  Alma,  Pictou  Co.,  will  be  the  new  principal;  and 
Miss  Jennie  McGillivray  of  Westville  succeeds  Miss  Young 
in  the  intermediate  department.  Miss  McAmis  will  continue 
in  the  primary  department. — -Cask;t. 

Miss  M.  Sherman  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Grades 
VII  and  VIII  of  the  York  st-e;t  s  hool,  Fiedericton,  in  place 
of  Miss  Sadie  Sterling,  now  Mrs.  William  Whitney. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  Miss 
Maude  Schaffner,  of  Truro,  was  appointed  teacher  of  the 
Domestic  Science   Department. — •  Windsor  Tribune. 

Mr.  William  H.  Parlee  has  again  taken  up  the  principalship 
of  Victoria  school,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years.  Mr.  Samuel  A.  War/ell,  acting  principal,  is  back 
again  on  the  teaching  staff  in  the  High  School. 

Rev.  N.  Roche,  late  of  Assumption  College,  Sandwich, 
Ont.,  has  been  made  principal  of  the  new  Basilican  College, 
Chatham,   N.    B. 

Albert  Happel,  B.  A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
last  year  occupied  by  Mr.  Denham  at  the  Mt.  Allison  Male 
Academy.  Mr.  Happel  is  an  honor  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  where  he  took  a  very  brilliant  course. 

Miss  Margaret  J.  Dunnett,  of  Whitneyville,  Northumber- 
land county,  has  been  appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  Newcastle, 
N.  B.,  High  school,  in  place  of  Miss  Jennie  Crammond, 
who  has  gone  to  the  West  to  engage  in  teaching. 

M  •-.  Walter  L.  Daly,  late  principal  of  the  school  at  Elgin, 
N.  B.,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Grade  VIII  in  the 
Newcastle   High  school. 

Professor  Howard  Schofield,  recently  of  the  Winnipeg 
High  School,  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Nova  Scotia.  He 
was  at  one  time  vice-principal  of  Horton  Academy  and  during 
the  past  year  has  mad  i  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Robinson,  B.  A.,  late  principal  of  Horton 
Academy, Wolfville,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  Kings  County,  N.  S.,  in  place  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Roscoe,  M.  A., 
resigned. 
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N-  B.  School  Calendar,  1910-11 


Oct.  — 
Dec  20 

Dec.  23 

Jan.     9 

April  13 
Apl.   19 

May  18 

May  24 
May  25 

May  31 


June    9 
June  13 

June  »• 


Thanksgiving  Day. 
Examinations    for   Teachers' 

License  (Class  III). 
Schools     close    for    Christmas 

vacation. 
Schools   open    after   Christmas 

vacation. 
Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 
Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation. 
Loyalist    Day    (holiday    in   St. 

John  City.) 
Victoria  Day. 
Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 
Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are   authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 
Normal  School  Closing. 
Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 
Schools  close  for  the  year. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE 

With  rcftrence  to  the  introduction  of 
Myers'  General  History  into  the  High 
School  Grades,  teachers  are  notified  that  the 
Matriculation  and  Leaving  examinations 
for  the  year  1911  wi.l  be  based  upon  the 
Ancient  History. 

iSigned*     W.  S.  Carter, 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 
Education  Office, 
Frcdericton,  N.  B., 
Aug  22nd,  1910. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYEH  CO., 

TORONTO,    ONT. 


LIMITED. 


A  Necessity  to  Effective  School  Work 
WEBSTER'S 

NEW   INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  NEW  CREATION. 

A  NEW  WOKD  IS  FOUND—  igloo,  monoplane, 
helium.  What  does  it  mean?    How  pronounced  ? 
Origin  ?   Spelling  ?  The  new  work  gives  the  cor- 
rect final  answers.    Over  400,000  Words  and 
Phrases  denned. 
A  SYNONYM  IS  NEEDED.    The  New  Interna- 
tional suggests  jnst  the  word  you  seek.    The 
fullest  and  most  careful  treatment  of  syn- 
onyms in  English. 
YOU  LONG  FOR  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  for 
full  information  on  a  subject.    The  New 
International  provides  this  also. 
ONVENIENCE  MEANS  TIME 
GAINED.    The  new  page  arrangement 
will  save  many  hours  each  term.   A 
"  Stroke  of  Genius." 
EDITOR  IN  CHIEF,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
6000  Illustrations  that  define.    2700  Pages. 
SUCCESSFUL  TEACHERS  should  procure  at 
once  "This  most  remarkable  single  volume  ever 
published."     It  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
WRITE  for  Specimen  Paget.    If  yon  are  a  teacher  aik  lor  booklet 

"  Uie  of  the  Dictionary."     FREE.  , 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


\m 


In  Miss  Leora  Harmon's  school  in  Jacksonville,  N.  B.,  a 
class  of  twelve  wrote  the  examinations  for  normal  school 
entrance.  Eleven  of  these  passed,  five  for  first  and  six  for 
second  class.     A  good  record. 

Miss  Eloise  Sleeves,  formerly  teacher  in  the  Sussex,  N.  B., 
school,  left  recently  for  British  Columbia,  where  she  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Vancouver  schools. 

Professor  E.  Stone  Wiggins,  who  recently  died  in  Ottawa 
at  the  age  of  71  years,  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Ontario 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  Since  18/8  he  has  occupied  a 
position  in  the  Finance  Department  of  Canada.  He  published 
an  English  grammar,  and  his  essay  on  comets  for  the  Warner 
prize  gained  second  place  among  120  competito  s. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Banks,  recently  of  Torbro»k  Mines,  Annapolis 
County,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  graded  school 
at  Lawrencetown,  N.  S.,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Professor  H.  C.  Henderson  and  Mrs.  Henderson  have 
recently  returned  from  a  two  years'  trip  to  Europe.  On 
their  way  to  Milwaukee,  their  home,  they  made  a  visit  to 
friends  in   New   Brunswick. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Archibald,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  Horton  Academy  in  place  of  Principal  Robinson,  resigned. 


Mr.  Will  Whitney,  teacher  of  manual  training  in  the  high 
school  at  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  was  recently  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  Sterling,  of  the  staff  of  the  York  street  school,  Frederic- 
ton.  Mr.  Whitney  was  formerly  teacher  in  the  Milltown, 
N.  B.,  schools  and  recently  graduated  from  Columbia  College, 
New  York. 

Thi  ty  cadets  of  the  first  class  in  Halifax  Naval  Academy 
will  be  selected  by  competitive  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  November.  They  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The  course  is 
two  years,  when  they  will  become  midshipmen  for  three  and 
a  half  years.  After  the  first  year  fifteen  cadets  a  year  will 
be  taken  into  the  Academy. 

Miss  Ella  Crandall,  for  a  number  of  years  a  successful 
teacher  in  South  Africa,  and  Miss  Ida  Parker  of  Be/wick, 
have  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Wolfville 
public  schools. 

J.  Arthur  Estey,  of  Frcdericton,  Rhodes  scholar,  from 
Acadia  University,  who  this  year  finished  his  four  years' 
course  with  honours  at  Oxford,  has  been  recently  appointed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Madison  University,  Wisconsin,  his  subject 
being  political  economy. 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

One  could  wish  that  Canada  were  as  delightfully  pre- 
sented to  the  beginners  in  geography  as  The  British  Isles  in 
Pictures  presents  the  subject  to  the  children  of  the  homeland. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  pleasant  introduction  to 
geography  than  this  book  affords  which  contains  suitable 
readings  and  beautiful  illustrations  in  colour.  (Bound, 
pages  64,  price  Is  od.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London, 
W.) 

In  the  Stories  and  Poems  of  Rudolph  Baumbach,  (Cloth, 
209  pages,  price  45c.)  we  have  a  series  of  tales  that  breathe, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  German  spirit  and  at  the  same 
time  are  so  easy,  simple,  full  of  humour,  and  so  free  from 
unusual  words  that  they  furnish  excellent  reading  for  classes 
of  beginners.  Rudolf  Baumbach  was  born  and  lived  in  a 
land  rich  in  romance,  history,  and  tradition.  His  beloved 
native  Thuringia,  "meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child,"  abounded 
m  themes  for  the  singer  and  story-teller.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

Meier's  Animal  Study  is  an  ingenious  method  of  studying 
the  principles  of  zoology  and  recording  the  observations 
of  students  who  may  not  intend  to  continue  their  studies 
in  more  advanced  courses.  External  structures  in  relation 
to  adaptations,  life  histories,  relations  to  other  animals 
and  plants,  and  economic  relations  of  animals  are  carefully 
noted,  in  a  portfolio  containing  thirty-six  animal  studies 
with  spaces  for  drawings,  sixteen  extra  drawing  sheets  and 
thirty-six  note  sheets.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  a  practical 
manual  note  and  drawing  book.  (Price  75  cents.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston.) 

The  long  use  of  Williams'  books  on  Chemistry  in  our 
schools  will  lead  teachers  to  examine  with  considerable 
interest,  his  latest  book,  the  Essentials  of  Chemistry  (Cloth, 
421  pages,  list  price,  $1.25).  The  student  will  find  it  very 
complete  both  in  theoiy  and  practice.  Laws,  principles  and 
theories  are  illustrated  thoroughly  by  ample  exercises  and 
problems,  and  by  very  clear  diagrams.  In  addition,  there 
are  many  improvements,  such  as  the  clear  tabulation  of 
properties  of  substances,  the  full  discussion  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  side  of  chemistry,  and  other 
subjects  embraced  in  an  up-to-date  discussion  of  the  subject. 
A  complete  survey  of  elementary  chemistry  is  given  by 
easy  and  stimulating  steps.  The  careful  student  of  this 
book  should  have  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
(Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

The  excellent  works  on  elementary  regional  geography 
published  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  London, 
should  attract  the  attention  of  students  and  teachers.  The 
latest  volume  published  is  on  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
(Illustrated,  pages  184,  price  2s.)  In  this  as  in  others  of  the 
series  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  relief  of  the  land  and  to 
climate,  the  contour  maps  and  illustrations  making  the 
text  very  clear.  The  economic  and  industrial  features  of 
the  country  are  kept  well  in  mind  throughout  the  book,  and 
many  adults  as  well  as  children  may  obtain  a  great  variety 
may  obtain  a  great  variety  of  useful  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  homeland  from  this  excellent  book.  (Adam  and 
Chas.  Black,  Soho  Square,  London.) 

Two  very  readable  books  are  Wonders  of  Physical  Science 
and   Threads  in  the   Web  of  Life.    (Cloth,  about  200  pages 


each,  price  40c.  each).  The  objects  of  these  books,  of  which 
the  two  named  above  form  part  of  a  series,  are  to  awaken 
the  curiosity  of  young  people  and  to  stimulate  their  interest 
in  the  subjects  treated.  Among  the  topics  of  the  first  book 
are  —  Archimedes,  Galileo,  The  Barometer,  The  Electric 
Telegraph,  The  Telephone,  Electric  Light,  Michael  Faraday, 
Telegraphing  without  Wires,  The  New  Rays,  Airships  and 
Flying  Machines.  The  second  book  deals  chiefly  with 
inceresting  sketches  about  animals  and  some  of  their  habits. 
The  subjects  and  manner  of  treatment  appeal  not  only  to 
children  but  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  and  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  and  quicken  interest  in  knowledge  of  nature  and 
science.      (The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada,  Toronto.) 

No  books  are  better  designed  to  interest  and  instruct 
children  than  the  series  of  Geographical  Studies,  by  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  M.  A.  There  are  four  volumes  each  with 
numerous  illustrations,  coloured  and  sketch  maps.  Number 
three  has  for  its  subject,  Distant  Lands,  (cloth,  pages 
296,  price  2s.),  the  first  dealing  with  Our  Own  Islands,  and 
the  second  with  Lands  beyond  the  Channel  in  Europe 
and  round  the  Mediterranean.  Adult  readers  as  well  as 
children  should  welcome  these  books  which  are  especially 
stimulating  to  those  fond  of  travel  and  an  invigorating 
study  of  geography.  (London.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son, 
32  Fleet  Street.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  Frank  M.  McMurry's  "How  to  Study"  is  now  in  its 
sixty-second  thousand.  The  publishers(  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company)  report  adoptions  of  eleven  State  Teachers'  Reading 
Circles. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  will  publish  this  fall  "A 
Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy,"  by  Professor  Herbert 
E.  Cushman  of  Tufts  College.  The  history  of  philosophy 
is  written  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view. 

Miss  Tappan  is  adding  to  her  series  of  successful  histories 
for  the  elementary  grades,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  "The  Story  of  the  Roman  People."  This  will 
form  the  necessary'  connection  between  the  author's  "Story 
of  the  Greek  People"  and  her  "European  Hero  Stories." 

Book  IV  in  the  series  of  "Children's  Classics  in  Dramatic 
Form,"  by  Augusta  Stevenson,  is  announced  for  publication. 
The  success  of  the  two  earlier  books  has  encou  aged  the 
publishers  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  to  continue  with 
other  volumes.  This  is  the  only  series  of  dramatic  readers 
which  is  now  offered  for  school  use. 

Professor  W.  C.  Ruediger  of  George  Washington 
University  has  been  reques;ed  by  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  tj  prepare  a  bulletin  on  "The  Improve- 
ment of  Teachers  in  Service."  He  is  making  an  extensive 
study  of  teachers'  meetings,  associations,  institutes,  reading 
circles,  summer  schools,  and  other  agencies  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

Miss  Myrta  M.  Higgins  is  the  author  of  the  attractive 
little  book,  "Little  Gardens  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  recently 
published  by  Houghton  MifFin  Company.  She  started  a 
boys'  garden  club  in  the  city  of  South  Framingham,  Mass., 
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WHERE  WILL  YOU  SPEND  YOUR  VACATION  ? 


*m 


gmn  fit   ~. 


A  Permanent  Exhibition  of  Educational  Apparatus  and  Equipment  is  to  be  seen  in 
our  new  large  show-rooms,  which  are  open  at  all  times  to  those  interested  in  Educational 
Work.  If  you  get  to  Toronto,  make  a  point  of  seeing  this.  You  will  be  welcome  and  can 
examine  everything  that  is  used  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University.  You  ^an  sit 
down  and  look  over  books,  examiue  pictures,  Art  models,  apparatus  for  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  Charts  of  all  kinds.  You  will  find  many  new  things  of  undoubted  interest  to 
you.     Don't  miss  it. 

By  writing  now  you  can  secure  without  cost  to  you,  a  neat  and  clear  plan  (pocket 
size)  of  the  business  section  of  Toronto.  We  mail  them  free  on  request.  Get  cne  for 
yourself  or  for  any  of  your  friends. 


The   Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Limited 


Canadian  School  Supplies 
Science  Apparatus 


New  Warehouse:  215-219  Victoria  St. 
Toronto,  Ontario 


STUDENTS     IN      CANADIAN 


SCHOOLS 


ARE      NOW     USING 


Chapman's  Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 

Inspectors     and     Teachers     in     all      parts     of      Canada     pronounce     these      books 
THE   MOST   HELPFUL   AND    PROGRESSIVE    EXERCISE    BOOKS   YET   PUBLISHED. 

YOU      NEED     THEM. 

Arrange  now  for  their  introduction  at  School  opening. 

E.  G.  Nelson  &  Co.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co., 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,  EASTERN  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


in  the  autumn  of  1906,  which  at  once  proved  to  be  a  pro- 
nounced success.  The  following  year  she  organized  the 
Home  Garden  work  among  the  boys  of  Waltham,  Mass., 
this  being  supported  by  the  Home  Garden  Association  of 
Waltham.  In  this  city  were  developed  over  one  thousand 
home  gardens.  Her  l>ook  will  give  a  great  impetus  to  this 
important  aspect  of  education. 

For  the  first  time,  there  will  be  brought  out  this  fall  a 
school  edition  of  the  "Little  Mr.  Thimblcfinger"  stories,  by- 
Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  the 
publishers. 


LATE  MAGAZINES. 


There  are  two  interesting  histori-al  and  descriptive  sketche 
in  the  September  Canadian  Magazine, —  St.  John,  the  City 
of  the  Loyalists,  by  Miss  Emily  P.  Weaver,  and  The  Struggle 
for  Prince  Edward  Island  by  Miss  Ida  Burwash. 


The  Chautauquan  for  August  is  a  double  number  of  great 
interest  containing  A  Reading  Journey  Through  Scotland, 
embracing  a  historical  sketch  and  descriptions  of  its  principal 
cities  and  scenic  features. 

Two  articles  relating  to  Mayor  Gaynor  are  in  The  Century 
Magazine  for  September.  In  one  of  these  Mr.  Gaynor 
himself  lavs  down  the  principles  which  are  guiding  him  in 
facing  the  complex  problems  of  city  government.  In  the 
other,  Mr.  James  Creelman  sets  for  h  "what  has  been  saved 
and  gained  in  New  York  in  the  first  six  months  of  Mayor 
Gaynor's  administration." 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick's  "The  Severins,"  which  is  now 
tunning  serially  in  The  Living  Age,  is  of  quite  different  quality 
and  range  of  interest  from  "The  Story  of  Hauksgarth  Farm" 
which  was  recently  completed  in  that  magazine;  but  its 
vivacious  portrayal  of  present-day  social  conditions  and 
types  in  London,  and  its  record  of  the  vagaries  of  a  rather 
Bohemian  household  make  it  extremely  entertaining. 
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No  Better  Time  for  Entering 

THAN   JUST    NOW. 


St.  John's  summerg  are  so  cqq^  0ur 
position  so  elevated  and  our  rooms  so  well 
ventilated,  that  we  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  take  a  summer  vacation,  and  we  have 
good  classes  during  the  wannest  weather. 

Also,  students  can  get  more  attention 
than  in  winter, when  our  rooms  are  crowded. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


S.  KERR 

Principal. 


#.«■«  *  so*. 


NETHERWOOD 

THE 

ROTHESAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Reopens  for  its  17th 
year  on  Wednesday, 
the  fourteenth  day 
of    September,   1910 


Halifax  Ladies'  College 

AND 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

( Affiliated    with    Dalhousie    University. ) 

Residential  School  for  Girls 
and  Young  Women* 


Regular  Course  preparation  for  Dalhousie  and 
McGill  Universities. 

Special  Courses  in  English,  French  and  German. 
Domestic  Science.  Elocution,  Stenography,  Physi- 
cal Culture,  Fine  Ar:s,  etc. 

Music,  theoretical  and  practical,  from  elementary 
grades  to  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Dalhousie. 

Re-Opens  Wed.,  14th  Sept. 

For  Calendar,  etc.,  address 

REV.  ROBERT  LA1NG, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


HalfTohe. 
ic  Etching. 

'6t6CTR0TYPIIl<i.  Si.Jomi.Ha 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Mafket  Square,         SRINT  JOHN.  H-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Established  1849.         Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 
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— From  a  Painting  by  Thomas  Faed. 
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Thanksgiving  Day  —  Monday,  31st  October  — 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  schools  by  exercises 
appropriate  to  the  day.  Teachers  should  impress 
on  their  pupils  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  to  God — 
for  peace,  for  bountiful  harvests,  for  prosperity, 
health  and  happiness. 


How  many  visits  have  you  made  to  the  homes  of 
your  pupils  since  school  began?  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  make  a  round  of  calls  while  the  weather  is 
pleasant  and  the  walking  good.  Such  visits  are 
appreciated  if  the  teacher  is  sincere,  courteous,  and 
uses  tact.  Parents  will  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward 
the  teacher  who  is  earnestly  striving  to  do  the  best 
for  her  pupils.    Children  will  be  more  likely  to  do 


things  for  you  and  comply  promptly  with  your 
•wishes  if  you  are  on  intimate  terms  with  their 
parents. 


The  September  Review  contained  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Roscoe,  In- 
spector of  Schools  for  Kings  and  Hants  Counties, 
N.  S.,  and  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Robinson.  Mr.  Roscoe  has  had  a  long  and 
honorable  career  as  inspector,  having  been  appointed 
in  1873,  and  he  retires  from  his  office  through  ill- 
health  with  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated.  Especially  has  he  won  and  maintained 
the  confidence  of  the  teachers  in  his  inspectorate,  by 
whom  he  has  been  loved  and  revered.  A  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity,  charitable  in  his  dealings  with 
others  and  with  fewer  faults  than  fall  to  the  lot  of 
many,  he  will  long  be  remembered  with  affection  by 
his  teachers. 


The  unveiling  of  a  statue  in  St.  John  recently  to 
Samuel  de  Champlain  and  another  to  Sir  Leonard 
Tilley  are  instances  showing  that  we  desire  to  recog- 
nize the  services  of  men  eminent  in  our  country's 
history.  Champlain  possessed  the  genius  of  the 
explorer  and  colonizer.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley's  name 
stands  for  what  is  best  in  a  nation's  life — integrity 
and  public  spirit.  To  honor  such  a  man  is  to 
place  before  the  youth  of  the  country  an  example 
of  honorable  ambition  and  right  living. 


A  physician  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  thinks  that  children 
should  not  be  sent  to  school  before  they  are  eight 
years  of  age.  He  may  be  encouraged  to  know  that 
children  in  Iceland  are  not  compelled  by  law  to 
attend  school  until  they  have  completed  their  tenth 
year.  Up  to  that  age  their  chief  education  consists 
in  learning  to  assist  their  parents,  and  the  parents 
on  their  part  teach  the  children  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Bible  stories  and  folk-lore  during  the 
winter  evenings.  Parents  in  Iceland  seem  to  accept 
their  responsibilities. 
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Nature-Study  and  its  Allies. 

Nature-study,  school  gardens,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  are  daily  growing  in  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  the  value  of  their 
possibilities  in  education.  But  in  the  miscellaneous 
country  school,  where  they  are  most  needed,  they 
are,  with  the  exception  of  nature-study,  most 
neglected.  Manual  training  and  domestic  science 
require  a  more  or  less  elaborate  outfit  and  space 
which  the  town  schools  can  afford  but  which  it  is 
thought  the  country  schools  cannot  afford.  There 
are  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and 
some  country  schools  of  one  teacher  have  demon- 
strated their  usefulness  by  showing  that  they  can 
carry  out  an  excellent  course  in  manual  training. 
Such  a  school,  among  other  that  might  be  mentioned, 
is  the  Roachville  school,  near  Sussex,  N.  B.,  the 
teacher  of  which  is  Mr.  W.  N.  Biggar.  The  work  of 
the  pupils  as  shown  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  and 
at  exhibitions  has  won  deserved  praise.  It  shows 
too  what  can  be  accomplished  by  skill  and  persist- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  domestic  science  might  be 
taught  just  as  effectively  by  the  country  school- 
teacher who  knows  the  subject.  With  simple  cook- 
ing utensils  brought  from  homes  the  teacher  could 
give  an  occasional  demonstration  by  allowing  the 
pupils  to  cook  a  simple  meal,  with  directions  and 
blackboard  illustrations  that  could  be  copied  and 
used  by  their  pupils  for  future' work  at  home.  We 
venture  to  say  that  if  the  teacher  presents  the  sub- 
jet  tactfully  the  contempt  or  jealousy  of  mothers 
will  not  be  aroused  to  say,  "If  I  want  my  children 
to  learn  cooking  I  will  teach  them  myself."  Many 
overworked  mothers  would  be  glad  of  the  teacher's 
help. 

But  cooking  is  only  a  part  of  domestic  science. 
The  teaching  of  that  old-fashioned  accomplishment, 
sewing,  should  be  revived  in  country  schools.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  clean  and  wholesome  surround- 
ings ;  health  and  how  to  preserve  it ;  how  to  avoid 
infection  from  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever  and 
consumption — these  are  taught  as  a  part  of  domestic 
science  as  well  as  cooking  and  sewing. 

But  where  is  the  time  for  all  these  subjects?  asks 
the  teacher.  Some  of  them  can  be  associated  with 
other  schooi  branches,  such  as  the  reading  lesson, 
history  and  geography.  A  definite  time  must  be 
given  of  course  for  manual  training,  cooking  or  sew- 


ing ;  but  it  has  been  found  in  the  schools  where  these 
subjects  have  become  a  part  of  the  course  that  the 
additional  interest  aroused  makes  up  for  the  time 
taken  from  book  studies — indeed  that  the  latter  are 
pursued  with  more  vigor  because  of  their  alternation 
with  manual  subjects. 

Nature-study  is  a  proper  foundation  for  a  study 
of  agriculture.  The  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
taught  to  use  their  eyes,  who  have  an  aquaintance 
with  the  plants,  birds  and  insects,  the  hills  and 
valleys,  the  streams  and  lakes  about  their  homes, 
have  had  an  excellent  training  not  only  for  agricul- 
ture but  for  any  vocation  in  life.  Let  us  not  begin 
to  specialize  too  early  in  the  student's  life.  Let  us 
see  that  he  has  power  to  do  many  things  fairly  well, 
and  among  them  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  be 
able  to  interpret  intelligently  the  thought  of  the 
printed  page. 

School  gardens  are  difficult  to  manage  on  account 
of  the  long  summer  vacations.  The  garden  that 
may  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  the  end  of  June 
will  probably  be  a  mass  of  weeds  in  early  Septem- 
ber. Even  if  it  is  kept  clean  during  the  summer  the 
pupils  will  feel  that  it  is  not  their  work  that  kept 
it  so,  and  whether  weedy  or  free  from  weeds  the 
children  will  lose  their  interest.  Window  gardens 
may  serve  the  purpose  just  as  well,  as  they  do  in  the 
town  schools,  to  illustrate  how  plants  grow  from 
sceik. 

Home  gardens,  that  is  gardens  made  and  tended 
by  each  boy  and  girl  of  suitable  age  in  the  school, 
would  have  a  great  advantage  over  school  gardens. 
Children  would  take  more  pride  in  keeping  them  up 
to  the  highest  standard  because  they  were  their  own 
and  under  the  eyes  of  parents,  teachers  and  friends. 
They  would  be  interested  in  observing  the  work  that 
weeds,  birds  and  insects  do,  and  thus  on  a  small 
scale  be  led  to  grapple  successfully  with  some  of  the 
initial  difficulties  of  the  work  of  the  farmer.  Au- 
tumn exhibitions  of  the  products  of  these  home 
gardens  would  stir  up  friendly  rivalry  and  competi- 
tion among  children.  The  teacher's  oversight  of  the 
garden  would  lead  to  more  frequent  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  pupils  and  thus  secure  that  closer 
intimacy  between  school  and  home  that  is  so  much 
needed.  In  short  the  home  garden  seems  to  have 
advantages  over  the  school  garden,  and  Supt. 
MacKay,  it  is  understood,  favors  its  introduction 
in  Nova  Scoria. 
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More  Interest  Needed. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  teachers  the  question  of  how  to  improve  the 
schools  came  up  for  a  full  and  serious  discussion. 
The  audience  embraced  about  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  of  the  province,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  were  young  ladies.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
these  are  progressive  enough  to  attend  an  institute, 
but  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  remaining, 
three- fourths  are  unprogressive  and  incapable. 

The  burden  of  the  discussion  was  one  of  lamenta- 
tion. There  was  very  little  said  to  encourage  young 
teachers.  They  were  twitted  with  being  "young, 
immature  and  inexperienced,"  faults  to  which  all 
of  us  have  had  to  plead  guilty  at  some  time  in  our 
lives.  Now,  do  we  not  all  remember  how  sweet 
was  a  word  of  encouragement  when,  nervous  and 
anxious  perhaps,  we  first  took  up  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, and  do  we  not  remember  how  the  distressing 
"no  good"  discouraged  us?  , 

It  is  true  we  were  young,  but  this  very  youth  with 
its  flush  of  health,  its  hopefulness,  its  determination 
to  do  things  catches  the  imagination  of  the  children 
and  they  respond.  Here  is  the  young  teacher's 
opportunity.  If  she  has  the  first  elements  of  the 
make-up  of  a  good  teacher  about  her  she,  too,  will 
respond,  and  experience  will  come  abundantly  from 
each  day's  efforts  and  successes.  Happy  is  the 
teacher  who  can  thus  grow  and  cause  her  scholars 
to  grow.  Her  youth  may  be  the  secret  of  her 
power.  It  will  certainly  be  if  she  retains  the 
brightness  and  hopefulness  of  youth  when  maturity 
and  experience  come. 

Young  teachers  require  guidance  as  well  as  en- 
couragement. There  are  good  teachers  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  because  some  of  her  scholars  are 
known  and  appreciated  all  over  the  continent.  Why 
do  not  these  successful  leaders  and  teachers,  of 
whom  there  were  too  few  in  evidence  at  the  con- 
vention, take  hold  and  do  things  instead  of  talking 
about  low  salaries  and  poor  schools?  A  class 
taught  by  an  inspiring  teacher  would  have  been  a 
boon  to  many  young  teachers  present.  Instead 
there  was  indifference,  manifest  discouragement  and 
much  irregularity  of  attendance.  There  was  not  a 
handful  of  ratepayers  to  kindle  a  spark  of  enthusi- 
asm at  the  public  educational  meeting.  While  there 
were  many  admirers  of  the  fine  breed  of  cattle  and 


noble  horses  on  the  nearby  exhibition  grounds,  the 
fact  that  a  convention  of  teachers  was  being  held 
seemed  not  to  attract  the  slightest  public  attention. 
When  the  people  realize  that  their  best  assets  are 
their  boys  and  girls,  and  when  they  are  willing  to 
make  greater  sacrifices  for  their  education,  then  may 
we  have  more  hope  for  the  betterment  of  rural  con- 
ditions. 


Professor  Clarence  L.  Moore,  M.  A. 

The  University  of  Dalhousie  has  opened  two 
courses  in  biology  under  the  new  professor  who 
has  just  assumed  charge.  Clarence  L.  Moore,  M.  A-, 
is  a  native  of  New  Brunswick,  a  Munro  exhibi- 
tioner from  the  Pictou  Academy  and  Dalhousie, 
from  which  he  graduated  with  distinction.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  far-famed 
Pictou  Academy  staff,  took  a  post-graduate  year 
in  botany  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  But  dis- 
appointed in  the  remuneration  considered  sufficient 
for  schoolmaster,  he  transferred  his  energies  to  law 
in  the  City  of  Sydney.  The  rapidly  growing  school 
population  called  for  an  able  man  to  direct  the 
development  of  the  educational  system  at  so  critical 
a  period.  He  was  again  called  into  the  educational 
field  as  supervisor  of  the  city's  schools,  where  he 
did  effective  work  in  laying  the  foundation  of  its 
present  promising  system. 

His  scientific  publications  on  the  "Myxomycetes  of 
Pictou  County"  and  the  "Saprolcgniaceae  of  Nova 
Scotia"  called  the  attention  of  the  university  to  his 
eminent  qualifications  for  the  biological  department 
which  had  for  some  time  been  looking  out  for  a 
suitable  man.  Professor  Moore  last  year  took  special 
courses  in  biology  at  Harvard,  and  last  summer 
took  charge  as  principal  of  the  Government  Rural 
Science  School  in  affiliation  with  the  Normal  and 
Agriculture  Colleges  at  Truro  during  July  and 
August  last.  The  University  of  Dalhousie  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  this  expansion  en  the  scientific  side. 


Opening  of  the  Technical  College. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  opened  on 
the  28th  September.  Additions  have  been  made  to 
the  teaching  staff  as  follows :  Professor  Holbrook 
and  Mr.  Dawson,  who  have  entered  upon  their 
duties;   Mr.   Chas.    A.   Hodge  has  been   appointed 
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instructor  In  mechanical  engineering.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  McGill  and  a  former  instructor  in  that 
university.  Night  classes  will  open  the  last  week 
in  October,  and  will  include  women  as  well  as  men. 
A  great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  technical  edu- 
cation throughout  Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
visit  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  large  accessions 
to  the  night  classes  and  to  the  Technical  College 
are  confidently  expected.  Last  year's  graduates  of 
the  college,  Principal  Sexton  reports,  have  all 
secured  good  positions  and  are  doing  well. 


A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  asserts 
that  manual  training  is  almost  as  good  a  preventa- 
tive of  crime  as  vaccination  is  of  smallpox.  "What 
per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  under  your  care  have 
received  any  manual  training  beyond  some  acquaint- 
ance with  farming?"  a  northern  man  asked  the 
warden  of  a  southern  penitentiary.  "Not  one  per 
cent.,"  replied  the  warden.  "Have  you  no  me- 
chanics in  prison?"  "Only  one  mechanic;  that  is, 
one  man  who  claims  to  be  a  housepainter."  "Have 
you  any  shoemakers?"  asked  the  visitor.  "Never 
had  a  shoemaker."  "Have  you  any  tailors?" 
"Never  had  a  tailor."  "Any  printers,"  "Any  car- 
penters?" "Never  had  a  man  in  this  prison  that 
could  draw  a  straight  line." 


The  Port  Hood  Gleanings  has  a  very  timely  editorial 
under  the  caption,  "Visit  Your  Schools."  Parental 
neglect  of  the  district  school  has  kept  the  whole  system 
dyspeptic  for  the  past  forty  years.  To  this  neglect  closed 
schools,  mean,  shabby,  homeless  school  houses  and 
starved  and  disgusted  school  teachers  are  chargeable. 
The  ladies  of  the  district  make  fancy  work  and  pies  to 
raise  money  to  paint  the  minister's  house  and  present  him 
with  new  harness.  But  the  old  den  where  the  children 
spend  half  their  waking  childhood  is  neglected.  The 
parents  rarely  if  ever  go  near  the  place.  They  do  not 
try  to  become  intimate  with  and  helpful  to  the  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  they  often  listen  to  the  children's  tales 
and  make  the  teacher's  work  as  difficult  and  discouraging 
as  possible.  Most  parents  send  their  children  to  school 
as  they  send  them  to  the  store  for  a  pound  of  soap.  All  this 
must  be  reversed.  When  the  mother  of  the  family  takes 
as  much  pride  in  the  school  house  as  she  does  in  her 
little  flower  patch  or  the  best  room  where  she  hangs  her 
needlework,  there  will  be  a  startling  revolution  in  our 
school   work. — Sydney  Post. 

This  is  plain  talk.  Perhaps  it  is  needed  in  some  places, 
but  we  hope  these  places  are  becoming  fewer. 


English  Composition  in  the  Higher  Grades, 

Eleanor  Robinson. 

When  subjects  are  set  for  the  pupil  to  get  up 
from  books,  special  instruction  is  needed.  The 
untrained  pupil  will  waste  time  in  finding  the  right 
books.  The  book  found,  he  does  not  know  what 
sections  to  read,  nor  what  facts  to  note..  Too  often 
he  contents  himself  with  hurried,  slavish  copying. 
No  real  thought  is  exercised,  no  knowledge  gained. 
The  information  is  transferred  directly  from  refer- 
ence book  to  paper,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
writer's  mind,  and  the  result  is  a  string  of  sentences 
or  paragraphs  with  neither  unity  nor  sequence. 

Take  for  illustration  the  comparatively  simple 
task  of  writing  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  some  famous 
man.  Let  us  say,  Nelson.  The  paper  will  begin : 
"Horatio  Nelson,  Viscount  Nelson,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson,  and  was  born  at 
Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,  September  29,  1738." 
Follows  a  page  of  detail  about  the  hero's  school  days. 
Then,  from  the  Encyclopedia,  "A  love  of  adventure 
and  a  daring  spirit  which  developed  itself  from  his 
earliest  years,  inclined  the  future  aamiral  to  the 
life  of  the  sea,  and  through  the  interest  of  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  the  lad  entered  the  navy  in  1770." 
Two  pages  follow,  containing  huddled  particulars 
about  every  ship  that  Nelson  served  in,  and  every 
action  at  which  he  was  present  for  the  next  twenty 
years.  The  handwriting  begins  to  get  bad.  Two 
or  three  columns  of  encyclopaedia  are  skipped. 
"The  time  had  now  arrived  (no  particular  context) 
when  his  genius  and  skill  were  to  appear  in  full 
force  in  an  independent  command."  Then  from 
Cadiz  to  Martinique,  from  Naples  to  Alexandria, 
we  bounce  back  and  forth  in  an  inconsequent  and 
bewildering  way.  "The  enemy"  figures  largely, 
but  who  was  the  enemy?  Napoleon's  plan  is 
defeated,  but  we  find  no  mention  of  what  that  plan 
was.  Finally,  weariness  overcomes  industry,  and 
we  win  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  kill  Nelson,  and  bury 
him  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  January  9,  1806,  in 
ten  untidy  lines.. 

These  difficulties  must  be  anticipated  and  avoid- 
ed. First,  it  must  be  recognized  that  collecting 
material  is  one  kind  of  work,  and  using  it  in  a  com- 
position is  another.  Special  instruction  and  assist- 
ance should  be  given  for  the  preliminary  task. 
Before  a  pupil  is  sent  to  the  library  at  all,  some  hints 
and  practice  should  be  given  on  taking  notes  from 
books  (e.  g.,  their  history  or  geography  text-books) 
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as  this  is  different  from  note-taknig  in  oral  lessons 
or  lectures.  Then  clear  and  explicit  directions  to 
the  necessary  book — to  the  heading,  if  in  an  ency- 
clopaedia, to  volume,  chapter,  even  page  ot  a  long 
history  or  biography,  will  prevent  waste  of  time. 
A  list  of  points  to  be  looked  up  will  open  a  path 
through  the  trackless  waste  of  a  long  article.  At 
this  stage  no  references  should  be  given  with  which 
the  teacher  is  not  thoroughly  familiar. 

To  illustrate:  If  a  mere  sketch  of  Nelson's  life  is 
wanted,  such  as  can  be  got  up  from  any  biograph- 
ical reference  book,  some  such  list  of  points  as  this 
might  be  given ; — Date,  place  of  birth,  father's 
name,  entrance  into  navy,  service  as  a  junior  (brief- 
ly), as  captain,  as  commodore  (more  fully).  State 
chief  engagements,  injuries  sustained,  honors 
gained,  Battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  Admiral  Nelson, 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  Copenhagen — these  last  three 
with  some  detail.  (The  essential  points  about  a 
battle  will  already  have  been  learned).  Napoleon's 
pian  for  invading  England,  how  Nelson  defeats  it, 
Battle  of  Trafalgar  more  fully,  and  some  detail 
about  the  hero's  death. 

Such  a  list  would  ensure  the  inclusion  of  essen- 
tial facts  and  guard  against  waste  of  time  over 
subordinate  ones.  The  material  obtained  should 
be  brought  to  the  class,  submitted  and  criticized, 
before  it  is  arranged  and  made  into  a  composition. 

In  planning  the  arrangement  and  proportion  of 
such  a  sketch  the  principle  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  writers  is,  in  Professor  Wendell's  words,  "To 
make  plain  why  Nelson  was  worth  the  attention  we 
are  called  upon  to  give  him." 

Help  of  this  kind — like  all  other  help  in  school 
work — should  be  gradually  lessened,  and  finally 
withdrawn  altogether  when  the  pupil  is  capable  of 
getting  up  and  arranging  a  subject  for  himself, 
using  his  own  choice  of  books.  But  such  work 
.  belongs  to  a  late  stage,  after  the  elementary  tech- 
nical work  of  composition  has  been  mastered. 

In  considering  subjects  to  set  for  reflective  and 
inag'native  compositions,  it  must  be  borne  in  muid 
that  in  a  school  course  purely  original  writing  should 
bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  reproduction.  If 
the  young  writer  has  learned  to  write  by  repro- 
ducing the  thoughts  of  others,  he  will  know  how  to 
express  his  own  thoughts,  when  he  has  any.  And 
•J  is  time  enough  for  him  to  draw  conclusions  and 
express  opinions  on  matters  of  fact,  when  he  knows 
how  to  state  the  facts  clearly  and  arrange  them  in 
?n  orderly  way. 


So  I  would  suggest  that  the  setting  of  subjects 
for  purely  reflective  compositions  be  postponed  until 
the  later  years  of  school  life,  and  that,  even  then, 
they  be  stated,  not  in  general  or  abstract  terms, 
but  as  concrete  and  personal  questions. 

What  is  needed  is  a  definite  starting  point,  and 
this  may  be  suggested  by  the  wording  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

When  I  went  to  school  a  stock  composition  sub- 
ject was  Friendship.  No  one  knew  where  to  begin. 
The  class  either  stubbornly  balked,  or  obediently 
wrote  down  a  string  of  platitudes,  hackneyed  quo- 
tations and  weak  sentimentalisms.  But  put  the 
subject  something  like  this :  "What  is  the  good  of 
an  intimate  friend?"  and  every  girl  and  boy  who 
is  lucky  enough  to  have  a  chum  will  find  something 
real  and  honest  to  say  about  it. 

A  definite  starting  point  is  also  supplied  where 
subjects  for  composition  arise  naturally  out  of  dis- 
cussions over  situations  or  statements  in  history  or 
literature  lessons.  But  I  should  never  set  a  subject 
for  this  sort  of  composition  without  first  discussing 
it  vigorously  and  informally  in  class. 

For  example,  I  think  I  have  never  read  Gray's 
"Elegy"  with  a  class  without  more  or  less  discus- 
sion arising  over  the  lines  : — 

"Chill  penury  repressed  their  nohle  rage, 
And   froze   the   genial   current   of  their  soul." 
"Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest." 

Someone  is  pretty  sure  to  ask,  ''If  they  really  had 
'a  noble  rage,'  would  poverty  repress  it?"  or  ''If  lie 
really  were  a  Milton,  would  he  remain  mute  and 
inglorious?"  Questions  that  may  stimulate  dis- 
cussion are :  Does  it  depend  on  the  degree  of  pov- 
erty? or  on  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  or  talent?  or 
on  the  possession  or  lack  of  some  other  quality — 
as  physical  strength,  or  perseverance,  or  diligence, 
or  selfishness?  Can  you  give  instances  of  men  who 
have  not  let  poverty  repress  them?  What  differ- 
ence do  you  think  it  would  make  in  your  own  pro- 
gress if  you  were  in  great  poverty?  and  so  on. 
A  few  pupils  will  probably  do  all  the  talking,  but 
all  may  be  called  upon  to  write.  The  title  should 
be  discussed,  and  a  perfectly  definite  one  decided 
on.  It  is  best  to  keep  it  as  near  as  is  compatible 
with  definiteness  to  the  form  in  which  the  question 
first  arose.  "If  Milton  had  been  born  and  bred 
in  poverty  would  he  have  written  "Paradise  Lost?" 
is  neither  a  concise  nor  an  elegant  title,  but  it  will 
probably  draw  out  more    writers    than    the    more 
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general,  "Will  Genius  Triumph  Over  Adverse  Cir- 
cumstance?" or  'Innate  Ability  vs.  Environment." 

Of  subjects  for  imaginative  composition  I  should 
set  very  few,  and  they  would  always  be  optional. 
Purely  imaginative  writing  is  utterly  impossible  for 
many  people.  In  some  cases  the  power  is  only 
latent  and  may  be  roused  by  example  and  encour- 
agement, but  it  is  useless  to  try  to  force  it, 

Moreover,  the  children  who  can  write  "out  of 
their  own  heads"  generally  love  to  do  it,  and  need 
no  stimulus.  In  this  division  of  the  subject  I  should 
be  guided  by  the  tastes  and  powers  of  the  class, 
setting  optional  topics  for  original  stories,  or  im- 
aginative description,  more  or  less  often,  as  the 
class  took  to,  or  disliked  them.  Outline  plots  for 
short  stories  may  be  given  or  suggestions  for  writ- 
ing an  incident,  or  stating  a  situation  from  different 
standpoints.  The  following  examples  are  taken 
from  the  Manual  6f  Composition  and  Rhetoric  by 
Gardiner  Kittredge  and  Arnold,  and  strike  me  as 
excellent,  though  I  have  not  tried  them. 

i.  Two  boys  are  rowing  on  a  lake.  Their  boat  capsizes. 
One  of  them  swims  to  shore ;  the  other  cannot  swim,  but 
clings  to  the  boat  until  he  is  rescued. 

Describe  the  rescue: 

ist — In  the  words  of  the  boy  who  swam  ashore, 
deserting  his  companion. 

2nd — As  if  you  were  the  bystander. 
3rd — As  if  you  were  the  father  of  the  boy  who 
clung  to  the  boat. 

Jane  Grant  lives  on  a  farm.  She  has  left  school  and 
wants  to  go  to  college.  Her  mother  sympathizes,  but 
does  not  know  how  the  money  can  be  raised.  Her  father 
thinks  Jane  knows  enough  already.  Her  aunt  Martha 
objects  vigorously.  Her  older  sister  suggests  a  plan  by 
which  Jane  can  pay  her  way. 

Tell  the  story:  (a)  From  Jane's  point  of  view; 
(b)  as  her  mother  writes  it  in  a  letter  to  an  old 
friend;  (c)  as  her  father  would  tell  it;  (d)  from 
the  aunt's  point  of  view;  (e)  as  Jane's  sister  wrote 
it  in  her  diary. 


Sabbath-days — quiet  islands  on  the  tossing  sea  of  life. 
—Duffield. 

Why  is  the  St.  Lawrence  the  only  river  in  which  there 
are  no  floods?  Because  its  basin  is  so  small  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  the  river ;  the  great  lakes  are  reservoirs  or 
catch  basins  so  large  that  their  surface  is  not  materially 
raised  by  even  the  heaviest  rain  storm;  and  because  the 
channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  so  large  and  the  current  very 
swift. — The  Western  Teacher. 


Nature  Study  for  October. 

Bv  Laula  S.  Smith. 

October  is  the  month  to  gather  cocoons.  Boxes 
with  wire  netting  on  one  side  and  a  sliding  glass 
cover  on  the  other  will  now  be  found  very  useful. 
If  large  green  worms  and  others  are  placed  on 
twigs  the  spinning  of  the  cocoons  can  be  plainly 
seen. 

The  leaves  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  beauti- 
ful foliage  of  October  suggests  attractive  material. 
Children  love  beautiful  things,  and  though  unable 
to  appreciate  nature  in  her  more  subtle  and  complex 
aspects,  can  and  are  indeed  eager  to  appreciate  such 
simple  beauties  as  the  color  and  form  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  of  insects  and  birds,  and  even  clouds — 
examples  of  nature's  purest  coloring.  Thoughts  of 
beauty  can  be  impressed  through  the  collections  of 
colored  leaves  made  by  the  children.  These  can 
be  pressed  and  mounted  and  used  again  for  different 
purposes.  A  simple  color  study  may  accompany  this 
work  by  the  selection  of  colored  paper  to  match  the 
leaves. 

The  gentle  falling  of  the  leaves,  one  by  one,  from 
the  trees  will  be  noticed.  Also  the  trees  that  drop 
their  leaves  earliest  and  those  that  follow  in  order. 
Keeping  a  list  will  encourage  the  observations..  The 
use  of  poems  on  the  season  will  add  to  the  value  of 
the  work.  They  lead  to  a  childlike  appreciation  of 
nature's  changes  and  stimulate  beautiful  thoughts. 

The  sequence  of  the  months  suggests  the  study 
of  nature's  fruits  for  this  and  the  following  month. 
One  way  to  arouse  interest  is  through  the  aptitude 
children  seem  to  have  to  make  collections.  This 
furnishes  a  constantly  recurring  opportunity  to 
teach  the  lessons  of  fruits  and  seeds.  This  is  the 
harvest  month  of  the  year,  when  the  final  stores 
are  laid  up  by  men  and  animals  for  the  winter.  The 
most  noticeable  work  of  nature  has  been  the  pre- 
paration for  winter.  The  trees  and  shrubs  have 
lost  their  leaves  and  stored  their  provisions  for 
spring  in  the  buds  and  branches.  Many  softer 
plants  have  dried  down  to  the  ground  and  stored 
the  food  in  roots,  bulbs  or  tubers.  Apply  the  same 
thought  to  the  animal.  Most  of  the  birds  have 
gone  south  because  of  the  cold  and  also  because 
their  food  is  gone ;  the  frogs  and  toads  are  going 
to  sleep  all  winter  down  in  the  mud  or  earth  below 
the    frost ;    the    caterpillars    are    waiting    in    their 
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cocoons  for  the  warm  spring  sunshine;  the  squir- 
rels have  gathered  a  store  of  nuts  and  will  soon  be 
asleep  in  the  old  tree  trunks ;  the  cats,  dogs,  horses 
and  cows  have  grown  a  fresh  coat  of  hair  and  fur. 
Nothing  is  forgotten ;  each  is  ready  in  its  own  best 
way. 


.A  Fable  for  Teachers. 

Once  there  was  a  little  piece  of  iron,  which  looked 
very  frail,  but  was  really  very  strong.  One  after 
another  tried  to  break  it  but  failed. 

"  I'll  master  it,"  said  the  axe;  and  his  blows  fell 
heavy  on  the  iron. 

Hut  every  blow  made  his  edge  more  blunt  until 
it  ceased  to  strike. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  said  the  saw;  and  with  his 
relentless  teeth  he  worked  backward  and  forward 
on  its  surface  until  they  were  all  worn  down  and 
broken.     He  fell  aside. 

''  Ha,  ha !"  said  the  hammer,  "  I  knew  you 
wouldn't  succeed.     I'll  show  you  the  way." 

But  at  the  first  blow  off  flew  his  head,  and  the 
iron  remained  as  before. 

"  Shall  I  try  ?"  asked  the  soft,  small  flame. 

They  all  despised  the  flame ;  but  he  curled  gently 
around  the  iron,  embraced  it,  and  never  left  it  until 
it  had  melted  under  his  irresistible  influence. 

There  are  hearts  hard  enough  to  resist  the  force 
of  wrath,  the  malice  of  persecution  and  the  fury  of 
pride,  so  as  to  make  their  acts  recoil  on  their  ad- 
versaries ;  but  there  is  a  power  stronger  than  any 
of  these;  hard  indeed  is  the  heart  that  can  resist 
love. 


Mr.  S.  Kerr,  principal  of  the  St.  John  Business 
College,  sends  the  Review  a  box  of  pens  made 
especially  for  their  use  in  Birmingham,  England,  by 
the  Gilliats,  the  most  celebrated  penmakers  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  superior,  easy-writing  pen  and  is 
mailed  anywhere  for  one  dollar  a  gross  box. 


Excepting  a  living  man  there  is  nothing  more  wonder- 
ful than  a  took.  A  message  to  us  from  the  dead,  from 
human  souls  we  never  saw  who  live  perhaps  thousands  of 
miles  away.  And  yet  these,  in  those  little  sheets  of  paper, 
speak  to  us,  arouse  us,  terrify  us,  teach  us,  comfort  us,  open 
their  hearts  to  us,  as  brothers.— Charles  Kingsley. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 

Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
morland County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute,  met  at 
Port  Elgin,  September  22,  23.  About  ninety-five 
teachers  were  present.  Principal  Jonah,  in  his  ad- 
dress, spoke  of  the  great  improvement  that  had 
taken  place  in  our  schools,  but  said  that  spelling  and 
writing  were  being  neglected  on  account  of  a  too 
crowded  course.  Some  of  the  time  which  was  given 
to  Latin  could  with  profit  be  given  to  agriculture, 
English  and  letter-writing.  Mathematics  could 
be  made  more  practical  and  useful.  Pupils  knew 
more  about  ancient  history  than  Canadian  and  Brit- 
ish. Chief  Supt.  Carter,  who  then  spoke,  paid  a 
tribute  to  Dr.  Inch,  who  was  present.  He  also  said 
that  there  were  five  objects  to  be  observed  in  secur- 
ing an  education,  but  knowledge  was  the  least  im- 
portant of  all  these.  Men  and  newspapers  and  peo- 
ple who  advocated  utility  in  education  should  not 
receive  much  attention.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  a  demand  for  agricultural  teaching  which  was 
being  met. 

At  the  second  session  Miss  Elizabeth  Anderson 
read  a  very  practical  paper  on  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory. The  paper  was  full  of  good  points  and 
brought  forth  a  discussion  in  which  Dr.  Inch  took 
part.  Miss  McNaughton  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  Birds.  The  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
address  by  Capt.  A.  H.  Borden  on  physical  drill, 
illustrated  by  a  class.  The  Institute  adjourned  about 
4.30  to  make  an  excursion  to  Old  Fort  Moncton. 
A  sad  interest  was  associated  with  this  place  on 
viewing  the  solitary  grave  of  a  British  soldier.  A 
few  years  ago  there  were  several  graves,  but  all 
have  been  washed  away  and  their  bones  tossed 
about  by  the  sea.  The  last  one  is  being  undermined 
by  the  waves ;  another  spring  and  it  will  be  gone. 

The  evening  meeting  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Inch, 
Dr.  Carter,  Capt.  Borden  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Brownell. 
Capt.  Borden  spoke  on  physical  drill.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  Institute  heard  Dr.  Inch  with 
pleasure.  His  gentlemanly  conduct  and  pleasing 
manner  has  always  made  him  a  welcome  visitor  at 
institutes. 

At  the  third  session  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
muscular  movement  in  writing  was  read  by  J.  C. 
Pincock,  M.A.  Mr.  Pincock  illustrated  his  paper 
by  backhand  exercises  and  also  had  samples  of  his 
pupils'  writing. 
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There  was  then  a  session  of  the  Institute  divided 
into  four  parts.  This  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
sessions  of  the  institute.  The  other  meetings  seem- 
ed to  lack  the  freedom  which  was  manifested  at 
this.  At  the  fourth  session  Inspector  O'Blenes  gave 
a  lesson  in  his  usual  clear  manner  on  mental  arith- 
metic, a  subject  in  which  he  has  few  peers. 

The  officers  are :  J.  E.  Pincock,  M.  A.,  President ; 
Miss  Bessie  Horsman,  Vice-President;  Mr.  S.  W. 
Irons,  Secy-Treas;  Miss  E.  Anderson  and  Miss 
Ryan,  additional  members  of  the  Executive. 


P.  E.  Island  Educational  Convention. 

The  Prince  Edward  Island  Educational  Con- 
vention met  at  Charlottetown  during  the  exhibi- 
tion week,  September  21-23,  the  president,  Mr. 
P.  S.  Bradley,  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was 
nearly  two  hundred,  and  there  were  some  excellent 
discussions  on  current  educational  topics.  The  first 
address  was  by  G.  U.  Hay,  on  the  subject,  Are  Our 
Schools  up  to  date?  the  speaker  dwelling  on  the 
importance  of  teachers  studying  the  environment  of 
the  pupil,  especially  in  regard  to  health,  right  living 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lelacheur,  late  principal  of  the  Hillsboro 
Consolidated  School,  in  his  address  on  nature-study 
opened  several  important  questions  that  came  in  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  members.  He 
thought  that  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  was  a 
great  drawback  to  education ;  that  the  Island  should 
have  better  schools  and  fewer  churches.  This  was 
the  only  province  in  the  Dominion,  he  said,  that  re- 
quired two  languages  (Latin  and  French)  for 
admission  to  its  high  school — the  Prince  of  Wales 
College. 

President  Bradley's  address  to  the  convention  re- 
viewed educational  conditions,  especially  the  finding 
of  the  Commission  appointed  by  the  government  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Simpson  gave  an  address  from  the  farmer's 
standpoint.  He  thought  agriculture  should  not  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  discussion  that  arose  upon  these  addresses, 
several  speakers  referred  in  pointed  terms  to  edu- 
cational conditions  of  the  Island — the  defects  and 
needs.  Principal  Robertson  of  Prince  of  Wales  Col- 
lege, thought  that  the  proivnce  need  not  be  ashamed 


of  the  men  it  has  sent  out  from  its  schools.  He 
favored  the  study  of  Latin  and  referred  to  the  need 
of  a  compromise  in  the  matter  of  choosing  subjects 
of  a  course  of  study  suited  to  modern  needs.  Much 
depends  on  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  The 
crucial  defects  in  our  schools  are  the  youth  and 
immaturity  of  the  teachers  and  the  desire  for 
change. 

Principal  R.  H.  Campell  thought  it  unwise  to 
attempt  to  teach  agriculture  without  the  founda- 
tion of  a  good  elementary  training  in  ordinary 
school  subjects.  In  such  a  training  nature-study 
should  have  a  large  part.  A  person  to  become 
skilled  in  agriculture  or  in  any  trade  or  profession, 
must  be  able  to  read  the  printed  page  intelligently. 
He  thought  it  a  most  pernicious  thing  to  teach  that 
the  ordinary  branches  were  of  no  use  to  a  farmer. 

Principal  Seaman  thought  teachers  could  do 
much  to  improve  conditions  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  schoolrooms. 

Principal  Landrigan  thought  the  teacher  shouid 
not  be  the  one  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  salary.  The 
government  should  assume  the  whole  responsibility 
of  fixing  the  salary  and  collecting  the  rates  to  pay 
the  teacher. 

Inspector  McCormac,  Mr.  McKinnon,  Mr.  De- 
war,  M.P.P.,  and  others  contributed  materially  to 
the  discussion. 

Dr.  Anderson,  chief  superintendent  of  education, 
presided  at  the  public  meeting  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  22.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Inspector  McCormac,  Hon.  Mr.  Hazard,  leader 
of  the  Government,  Mr.  W.  M.  Matheson,  leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  by  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  closing  day,  Mr. 
M.  E.  Francis,  principal  of  the  Cardigan  school, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Muscular  Movement  in  Pen- 
manship which  he  favored  because  it  produced  leg- 
ible and  rapid  writing.  Principal  Landrigan  fol- 
lowed with  a  lesson  on  a  series  of  illustrative  ex- 
amples neatly  arranged  in  frames. 

The  folowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  M.  Coughlan;  secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss  Mary  Cornfoot;  recording  secretary.  M. 
E.  Francis ;  executive  committee,  Inspector  Mc- 
Cormac, J.  D.  Seaman,  James  Landrigan,  Miss 
Bovyer,  R.  H.  Campbell. 
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Thanksgiving  Exercises. 

Have  the  flowers,  corn,  apples  an  other  fruits  which 
the  pupils  have  brought  arranged  tastefully  to  decorate 
the  room.  The  big  children  begin  the  exercises  by  march- 
ing into  the  room  carrying  small  flags,  small  stalks  of 
corn  and  flowers,  singing,  "Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings   flow." 

Simultaneous    reading,    Psalm   67. 

A   Thanksgiving   Song. 

Recitation : 

Little  by  Little. 

While  the  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go, 
How  little  by  little  all  things  grow ! 
All  things  grow,  and   all   decay — 
Little  by   little   passing  away. 
Little  by  little  on  fertile  plain, 
Ripens  the  harvest  of  golden  grain  , 
Waving  and  flashing  in  the  sun 
When  this  summer  at  last  is  done. 

Low   on   the   ground  an   acorn   lies — 
Little   by   little   it    mounts   the   skies; 
Shadow  and  shelter  for  wandering  herds, 
Home   for  a  hundred  singing  birds. 
Little  by  little  the  great  rocks  grew, 
Long,  long  ago  when  the  world  was  new, 
Slowly  and  silently,  stately  and  free, 
Cities  of  coral  under  the  sea 
Little  by  little  are  builded,  while  so 
The  new  years  come  and  the  old  yeaiss  go. 

Little  by  little  all  tasks  are  done; 

So  are  the  crowns  of  the  faithful  won, 

So  is  heaven  in  our  thoughts  begun. 

With  work  and  with  weeping,  with  laughter  and  play, 

Little  by  little,  the  longest  day 

And  the  longest  life  are  passing  away — 

Passing   without   return,   while   so 

The  new  years  come  and  the  old  years  go. 

Thanksgiving  Thoughts. 
Teacher. — 

For  all  your  blessings,  little  ones, 
How  thankful  you  should  be; 

First  child. — 

For  our  papa's,  mama's  loving  care, 
For  our  friends,  for  country  free. 

Second  child. — 

For  food,  for  clothing,  and  for  home, 
For  sunshine  and   for   rain, 

Third  child. — 

For  flowers  which  make  the  world   so  bright, 
For  fields  of  ripened  grain. 

Fourth  child.— 

For  merry  birds,  on  tree  and  bush, 
Whose  songs  we  love  to  hear, 


Fifth  child.— 

For  snow  that  keeps  the  flowers  warm, 
All  through  the  winter  drear. 
Sixth  child. — 

For  fruit  and  nuts  now  put  away, 
In  storehouse  and  in  bin, 
Seventh  child. — 

That  in  the  joyous  harvest  time, 
Were  gayly  gathered  in. 
Ilighth   child.— 

And  oh,  above  all  other  things, 
We  should  so  thankful  be, 
Ninth  child. — 

For  health  and  senses  to  enjoy 
These   blessings   rich   and   free. 

Recitation  for  a  Boy. — Merry  Autumn  Days. 

A  boy  recites : 

I  hail  the  merry  Autumn  days, 

When  leaves  are  turning  red ; 
Because  they're  far  more  beautiful, 

Than  anyone  has  said ; 
We  hail  the  merry  harvest-time, 

The  gayest  of  the  year, 
The  time  of  rich  and  bounteous  crops, 

Rejoicing   and    good   cheer. 

'Tis  pleasant  on  a  fine   spring  morn, 

To  see  the  buds  expand, 
'Tis  pleasant   in   the   summer-time 

To  see  the  fruitful  land ; 
'Tis   pleasant  on   a   winter's   night 

To  sit  around  the  blaze: — 
But  what  are  joys  like  these,  my  boys, 

To  merry  Autumn  days? — Charles   Dickens. 

The  Best  That  I  Can. 
Recitation  by  a  little  girl: 

"I   can   not   do  much,"   said   a   little   star", 

To  make  the  dark  world  bright ; 
My  silvery  beams  can  not  struggle  far 

Through  the  folding  gloom  of  night;     , 
But    I   am   a   part   of   God's  great  plan. 
And  I'll  cheerfully  do  the  best  I  can." 
A  child  went  merrily  forth  to  play, 

But  a  thought  like  a  silver  thread, 
Kept   winding  in   and  out  all   day 

Through  the  happy  golden  head ; 
And   it  seemed  to  say,  "Do  all  you  can, 
For  you  are  a  part  of  God's  great  plan." 
She  knew  no  more  than  the  glancing  star, 
But  she  thought,  "It's  a  part  of  God's  great  plan 
That  even   I  should  do  all  I  can." 

So   she   helped   a  younger   child   along, 
When  the  road  was   rough  to  the  feet ; 

And  she  sang  from  her  heart  a  little  song 
That  we  all  thought  was  passing  sweet ; 

And   her   father,  a  weary,  toil-worn  man, 

Said,  "I,  too,  will  do  the  best  I  can." — Selected. 
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Hallowe'en  in  the  Primary  School. 

October  is  the  month  when  Hallowe'en  comes, 

Hallowe'en  is  the  last  night  in  October. 

Children  play  tricks  and  games  on  Hallowe'en. 

Many  games  are  played  with  nuts. 

In   Scotland  Hallowe'en  is  called  Nutcrack  night. 

On  this  night  children  roast  nuts  by  the  fire. 

They  roast  apples,  too. 

On   Hallowe'en  the   fairies  are  supposed    to    play 

tricks. 
Children  watch  for  the  fairies. 
Jack-o'-lanterns  are  made  on  Hallowe'en  night. 
A  candle  is  put  inside  the  Jack-o'-lantern. 
The  Jack-o'-lantern  has  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth 

cut  in  it. 
It  looks  like  a  face. 

Children  like  to  make  Jack-o'-lanterns. 
Jack-o'-lanterns  are  made  out  of  pumpkins. 
Willie    brought    a    big   yellow    pumpkin    from    the 

cornfield. 
Mother  cut  a  large  round  place  in  the  top  of  the' 

pumpkin. 
She  took  off  the  part  with  the  stern,  on  it. 
Then  she  took  out  the  seeds. 
She  cut  the  face  on  the  pumpkin. 
Willie  laughed  when  he  saw  it. 
Then  mother  put  a  candle  inside  and  lighted  it. 
Willie  took  the  Jack-o'-lantern  in  both  hands. 
He  ran  oyer  to  see  James. 
James  lived  in  the  house  next  to  Willie. 
James'  mother  had  made  him  a  Jack-o'-lantern,  too. 
When  it  grew  dark  the  children  went  into  the  house. 
James'  mother  put  apples  in  a  pan  of  water. 
Willie   and  James   tried   to   catch  the  apples  with 

their  teeth. 
They  were  big  red  apples. 
By  and  by  each  caught  an  apple. 
Then  James'  mother  gave  them  nuts  to  crack. 
After  a  while  Willie's  mother  came  for  him  to  go 

home. 
Then  she  put  him  to  bed  by  the  light  of  the  Jack-o'- 


lantern. 


-Teachers'  Magazine. 


A  revolution  in  Portugal  has  compelled  King 
Manuel  to  place  himself  under  British  protection. 
The  insurgents  have  proclaimed  a  republican  gov- 
ernment with  Theophile  Braga  as  provisional 
president. 


Teaching  a  Child  to  Read. 

Children  may  be  taught  to  read  at  home  with 
very  little  effort.  Many  mothers  hesitate  to  teach 
their  children  because  of  a  vague  fear  that  they  are 
not  up-to-date  in  "method." 

Years  ago  I  learned  a  lesson  that  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me.  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  a 
young  Norwegian  girl  who  was  helping  me,  who 
had  been  over  from  Norway  only  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  who  had  lived  most  of  the  time  in  a  Norwegian 
family,  could  read  English  well  enough  to  under- 
stand the  recipes  of  the  cook  book. 

"Anna,  how  did  you  learn?"  I  inquired.  Search 
all  the  works  ever  written  on  education  and  you 
cannot  find  a  better  statement  of  how  to  learn  to 
read  or  how  to  teach  reading,  than  her  reply: 
'Torger  always  read  aloud  what  the  Stoughton 
papers  said  about  the  people  we  knew,  and  I  listened, 
and  when  I  found  time  I  read  it  over  and  over  until 
I  knew  the  words." 

That  is  all  there  is  of  learning  to  read.  The 
child  learns  the  spoken  word  by  hearing  it  over  and 
over;  and  he  learns  the  written  word  by  seeing  it 
over  and  over.  The  words  should  be  within  his 
easy  understanding,  they  should  interest  him  and 
the  point  and  illustrations  should  be  attractive.  But 
that  is  about  all  the  help  you  can  give  him.  He 
must  do  the  rest  himself.  And  learning  to  read  is 
at  best  a  rather  slow  process,  involving  much  repeti- 
tion. The  ease  with  which  children  read  what  ;s 
familiar  during  the  first  year  at  school  is  somewhat 
deceptive,  The  average  child  does  not  really  master 
reading  until  ten  or  twelve,  probably  because  his 
understanding  is  not  developed  well  enough  1o 
grasp  a  wide  range  of  thought  before  that  age, 
even  though  he  is  able  to  pronounce  the  words. 
And  in  my  judgment,  it  is  as  unwise  to  encourage 
a  child  to  read  what  is  beyond  his  comprehension 
as  it  is  to  encourage  him  to  talk  about  what  he  does 
not  understand. 

The  choice  of  readers  is  often  puzzling,  for 
there  are  many  good  little  readers  on  the  market. 
If  a  mother  lacks  confidence  in  her  own  judgment, 
she  can  select  the  one  used  in  the  nearest  school. 

A  good  reading  knowledge,  like  a  good  speaking 
knowledge,  of  English,  is  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  if  young  children,  on  account  of 
sickness  or  for  any  other  reason,  can  not  attend 
school,  no  mother  need  worry  about  it  so  long  as 
they  are  making  progress  in  learning  to  read.  Nor 
need  she  hesitate,  if  she  can  herself  read,  to  teach 
her  children  to  read. — LaFollcttc's  Magazine. 
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Recitations  For  Little  Folk. 

Tad-pole  and  polly-wog; 

Lived  together  in  a  bog. 
Here  you  see  the  very  pool 

Where  they  went  to  swimming  school. 
By  and  by   (it's  true  but  strange), 

O'er  them  came  a  wondrous  change. 
Have  you   seen  them  on  a   log,  — 

Each   a    most   decided    frog. — Selected. 


Once  there  was  a  maiden  who  wouldn't  be  polite; 
Wouldn't   say   "Good-morning"   and   wouldn't   say  "Good- 
night;" 
Felt  it  too  much  trouble  to  think  of  saying  "please ;" 
Slammed  the  door  behind  her  as  if  she'd  been  a  breeze; 
Wouldn't  ask  her  mother  if  she  could  take  a  run; 
Ran  away  and  lost  herself,  because  it  was  "such  fun." 

Merry  little  maiden !     Isn't  it  too  bad 

That,   with   all  her  laughter,  sometimes   she  was  sad? 

But   the  reason  for  it  isn't  hard  to  rind, 

For  this  little  maiden  didn't  like  to  mind ; 

Wouldn't  do  the  things  she  knew  she  really  ought  to  do. 

Who  was  she?    Oh,  never  mind;  I  hope  it  wasn't  you. 

— The  Outlook. 


The  Cricket's  Ball. 
The  cricket   family  gave  a  ball, 

And  who  do  you  think  was  there? 
Why,  every  cricket,  both  great  and  small, 

Who  had  anything  to  wear! 

Crickets  in  black  and  crickets  in  brown, 

And   crickets   in    sweet   pea-green, 
Each  in  his  best  coat  and  her  best  gown, 

At  the  cricket  ball   was  seen. 

They   stood   in   couples   and   rows  of  eight 

Upon  the  beautiful  lawn, 
And  danced  an   old-fashioned   reel   so   late 

They   spied    the   peep   of   the    dawn. 

Then  every  cricket   went   home  to  bed, 

And  slept  till  the  day  was  done, 
For  each  had  danced  such  a  pain  in  his  head 

That  he  could  not  bear  the  sun. 

But  as   soon   as  the  burning   sun  had  set, 
And  they  saw  the  round,  white  moon, 

On   the  beautiful   lawn  again   they  met 

And   danced   to   the   same   old   tune ! — Selected. 


Out-of-Doors  Arithmetic, 
Add  bright  buds,  and  sun,  and  flowers, 
New  green  leaves  and  fitful  showers 
To  a  bare  world,  and  the  sum 
Of  the  whole  lo  "'Spring"   will  come. 

Multiply   these   leaves  by  more, 
And  the  flowers  by  a  score; 
The    result — if    found    aright — 
Will  be  "Summer,"  long  and  bright. 


Then   divide  the   flowers   and  sun 
By  gray  clouds  and  storms  begun, 
And  the  quotient  will  be 
"Autumn"  over  land  and  sea. 

From   this   then    subtract   the   red 

Of   the    leaves    up    overhead — 

Almost  every  flower   in   sight, 

And    you've    "Winter,"    cold    and    white. — Selected. 


Picking  Apples,  (With  Gestures). 

Apples  to  pick !  apples  to  pick ! 

Come  with  a  basket  and  come  with  a  stick, 

Rusile  the  trees  and  shake  them  down, 

And  let  every  boy  take  care  of  his  crown. 

There  you  go,  Tommy !     Up  with  you,  Jim ! 

Crawl  to  the  end  of  that  crooked  limb. 

Carefully  pick  the   fairest  and  best; 

Now  for  a   shake,  and  down  come  the  rest. 

Thump !     Plump !   down   they  come   raining ! 
Shake  away!    shake  till   not  one   is   remaining, 
Hopping  off  here,  and  popping  off  there 
Apples  and  apples  are  everywhere. 

Golden  russets  with  sunburnt  cheek, 
Fat,  ruddy  Baldwins,  jolly  and  sleek; 
Pippins,  not  much  when  they  meet  your  eyes, 
But  wait  till  you  see  them  in  tarts  and  pies ! 

Where  are  the   Pumpkin  Sweets  ?     Oh  here ! 

Where  are  the  Northern   Spies?     Oh,  there! 

And  there  aree    the    Nodheads,    and     here     are 

Snows, 

And  yonder  the  Porter,  best  apple  that  grows. 

Beautiful  Bellefleurs,  yellow  as  gold, 
Think  not  we're  leaving  you  out  in  the  cold ; 
And  dear  fat  Greenings,  so  prime  to  bake, 
I'll  cat  one  of  you  now  for  true  love's  sake. 

Oh,  bright  is  the  autumn  sun  o'erhead, 
And   bright  are   the   piles   of  gold   and   red ! 
And  rosy  and  bright  as  the  apples  themselves 
Are  Jim,  Tom  and  Harry,  as  merry  as  elves. 

— Selected. 


the 


Woolly  Bear. 

On  days  in  fall  when  bluejays  call 
And  trees  are  red  and  yellow, 

Von   often   meet   upon   the   street 
A   crawling,    hurrying   fellow. 

His  coat  or  gown,  of  black  and  brown, 

Is  all  of  tufted  hair, 
And    half   in  joke  the   country   folks 

Have    named    him    "Woolly    Bear." 

With  anxious  eye  he  hastens  by, 

And  gazes   high   and   low, 
Till    in    a   crack   he   turns   his   back, 

Then   what   cares  he   for   snow? 
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He  winds  a  veil  from  head  to  tail, 

And    snugly    sheltered    there, 
.A  v.  aits   the   wings   that   April   brings — 

(  ood-by  to   Woolly   Bear. — School  Education. 


How  the  Leaves  Came  Down. 
I'll  tell  you  how  the  leaves  came  down, 

The  great  Tree  to  his  children  said, 
"You're  getting  sleepy,  Yellow  and  Brown, 

Yes,  very  sleepy,  little  Red ; 

It  is  quite  time  you  went  to  bed." 

"Ah !  begged  each  silly,  pouting  leaf, 

Let  us  have  a  little  longer  stay; 
Dear  Father  Tree,  behold  our  grief, 

'Tis  siuch  a  very  pleasant  day 

We  do  not  want  to  go  away." 

So,  just  for  one  more  merry  day 
To  the  great  Tree  the  leaflets  clung, 

Frolicked   and   danced   and   had   their  way, 
Upon  the  autumn  breezes  swung, 
Whispering    all    their    sports    among. 

"Perhaps    the  great   Tree   will    forget 

And   let  us   stay  until  the  spring, 
If  we  all  beg  and  coax  and  fret." 

But  the  great  Tree  did  no  such  thing; 

He   smiled   to   hear   their  whispering. 

"Come,  children  all,  to  bed,"  he  cried ; 
And   ere   the   leaves  could   urge  their  prayer 

He  shook  his  head  and  far  and  wide, 
Fluttering   and    rustling   everywhere, 
Down  sped  the  leaflets  through  the  air. 

I  saw  them;  on  the  ground  they  lay, 
Golden  and    red,   a  huddled   swarm, 

Waiting  till  one  from  far  away, 

White  bed-clothes  heaped  upon  her  arm, 
Should    come    to    wrap    them    safe   and    warm. 

The  great  bare  Tree  looked  down  and  smiled. 
"Good-night,    dear    little    leaves,'   he   said; 

And    from   below   each   sleepy   child 
Replied   "Good-night,"   and  murmured, 
"It  is  so  nice  to  go  to  bed." — Susan  Coolidge. 


The  Nut  Tree  Babies. 

The    nut-tree   babies,    young   and    small, 
Lay   in   green   cradles,    satin-lined, 
Rocked  lightly  by  the  summer  wind; 
No  bough  did  break,  no  cradle  fall — 
The    nut-tree    babies,    one    and    all, 
Slept    in    their    cradles    peacefully, 
While   wild   doves   crooned   a   lullaby. 

One  autumn  day  the  nuts  awoke, 
The    yellow    leaves    were    strewn   about, 
And  mischievious  Jack  Frost  was  out, 

And  played  these  babies  such  a  joke! 

Their  cradles  with  a  touch  he  broke, 
And  the  brown  nut-tree  babies  fell, 
One    with    another,    all    pell-mell. 


But  with  the  coming  of  the  spring, 
When  all  earth  is  green  again 

With  April  sun  and  April  rain, 
We   shall   behold   a  curious   thing; 
A  crowd  of  saplings  in  a  ring — 

Where  every  nut  fell  down   will  be 

A   tiny   little   sprouting   tree. 

Some  day  the  sapling  will  be  grown, 

And  on  their  branches  will  be  seen 

Hundreds  of  cradles  soft  and  green — 
Amid  the  leaves  that  make  their  crown, 
For  nut-tree  babies  of  their  own, 

And  winds  will  rock  them  low  and  high 

And   wood  doves  croon  a  lullaby. 

— Portland  Transcript. 


The  Disobedient  Young  Rabbit. 

Arranged    as    a    recitation    for    five    little    boys    and    a 
larger  girl. 

First  Little  Boy- 
There  was  a  young  rabbit 

Who   had   a  bad   habit, 
Sometimes  he  would  do  what  his  mother  forbid. 

And  one  frosty  day 

His  mother  did  say, 
Girl — (Shaking  her  forefinger  impressively  at  him) 
"My  child,  you  must  stay  in  the  burrow  close  hid; 

For   I   hear  the   dread  sounds 

Of  hunters  and  hounds, 
Who  are  searching  around  for  rabbits  like  you.  , 

Should  they  see  but  your  head, 

They  would  soon  shoot  you  dead, 
And  the  dogs  would  be  off  with  you  quicker  than  boo!" 
Second   Little   Boy — 

But  poor,  foolish  being! 

When  no  one  was  seeing, 
He  stole  from  the  burrow  to  take  a  short  play. 

He  hopped  over  the  ground 

With   many  a  bound, 
Looking  proudly  around  as  if  he  would  say, 

Third  Little  Boy— (Very  Important) 

"Do  I  fear  a  man? 

Now  catch  me  who  can!" 
Fourth  Little  Boy — 

And   away  rabbit   ran 

To   a   fine  apple  tree, 

Where,  gnawing  the  bark, 

He   thought   not   to   hark 
The   coming  of  hunters,   so  fearless  was  he. 
Fifth   Little   Boy— 

Now,   as    rabbits   are  good 

When   roasted  or  stewed, 
A  man  came  along  hunting  rabbits  for  dinner. 

He  saw  little   Bun, 

He  raised  his  big  gun,    (pointing) 
Poof!   there  he  lay,  dead,  the  foolish  young  sinner! 

— The    Kindergarten-Primary   Magazine. 
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Busy  Work  for  October. 

A  dainty  and  pretty  gift  which  any  child  can 
make  at  a  cost  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents  for  paper  and 
ribbon  is  made  as  follows : 

Flexible  white  paper  is  cut  into  sheets  six  by 
eight  inches,  covered  with  "cover  paper,"  and 
fastened  together  with  ribbons  run  through  holes 
made  with  a  leather  punch,  and  tied  in  bows.  On 
cover  write : 

"A  Book  of  Autumn   Leaves. 

On  the  first  page : 

The  melancholy  days  have  come, 

The  saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds  and  naked  woods, 

And   meadows  brown   and   sere. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove 
The  Autumn  leaves  lie  dead. — Bryant. 

On  each  of  the  following  pages  gorgeously 
colored  autumn  leaves  are  fastened,  each  page  dis- 
playing a  different  kind,  and  the  following  or  other 
appropriate  verses  written  beside  them: 

"The  leaves  have  turned  from  green  to  red, 
From  red  to  sober  brown, 
And  left  the  branches  overhead 
And  softly  fluttered  down. 

Again  the  leaves  came  fluttering  down, 
Softly,   silently,  one  by  one, 
Scarlet  and  crimson,  and  golden  and  bro*n, 
Willing  to  fall  for  their  work  is  done." 

"  'Come,'  said  the  wind  to  the  leaves  one  day, 
'Come  o'er  the  meadows  with  me  and  play, 
Put  on  your  dresses  of  red  and  gold, 
For  summer  is  gone  and  the  leaves  grow  cold.'  " 

"As  soon  as  the  leaves  heard  the  wind's  loud  call, 
Down  they  came  fluttering  one  and  all. 
Over  the  brown  fields  they  danced  and  flew, 
Singing  the  soft  little  songs  they  knew." 

The  groves   were  god's  first  temples. — Bryant. 

Leafless  are  the  trees;  their  purple  branches 
Spread  themselves  abroad  like  reefs  of  coral, 
Rising  silent  in  the  Red  Sea  of  the  winter  sunset. 

— Longfellow. 
"And  once  again  comes  the  dreamy  haze, 

Draping  the  hills  with  its  filmy  blue, 
And  veiling  the  sun  whose  tender  rays 
With  mellowed  light  comes  shimmering  through." 
Another  plan :    Press  neatly  and  smoothly  some 
highly     colored     autumn     leaves.       Mount     them, 
arranged  artistically,  on  large  sheets  of  white,  stiff 
paper;  underneath  write  or  print  one  of  the  above 
quotations.      These    make    fine    fall    decorations. — 
School  Education. 


Poems  and  Selections. 

October. 

All  the   riches  of  the  harvest  crown  her  head  and  light 

her  face; 
And  the  wind  goes  sighing,  sighing,  as  if  loath  to  let  her 

pass, 
While  the  crickets  sing  exultant  in  the  lean  and  withered 
grass, 
O  the  warm  October  haze! 
O  the  splendor  of  the  days ! 
O  the  mingling  of  the  crimson  with  the  sombre  brown  and 
grays. — Jean  Blewett. 


Harvest  Time 

Pillowed  and  hushed  on  the  silent  plain, 

Wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  golden  grain, 

Wearied  of  pleasuring  hours  away 

Summer  is  lying  asleep  today, — 

Where  winds  blow  swtet  from  the  wild  rose  briers 

And  the  smoke  of  far-off  prairie  fires. 

Yellow  her  hair  as  the  goldenrod,    , 

And  brown  her  cheeks  as  the  prairie  sod, 

Purple  her  eyes  as  the  mists  that  dream 

At  the  edge  of  some  laggard  sun-drowned  stream; 

But  over  their  depths  the  lashes  sweep, 

For  Summer  is  lying  today  asleep. 

The  north  wind  kisses  her  rosy  mouth, 

His  rival  frowns  in  the  far-off  south, 

And  comes  caressing  her  sunburnt  cheek — 

And  Summer  awakes  for  one  short  week, — 

Awakes  and  gathers  her  wealth  of  grain, 

Then  sleeps  and  dreams  for  a  year  again. 

— E.  Pauline  Johnston. 

"There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellowed  richness  on  the  clustered  trees, 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes, 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods, 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds." 

— Longfellow. 

The  law  of  the  harvest  is 

To  reap  more  than  you  sow. 
Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit. 
Sow  a  habit  and  you  reap  a  character. 
Sow  a  character  and  you  reap  a  destiny. 

— G.  D.  Boardman. 

Autumn  goes  loitering  through  the  land, 
A  torch  of  fire   within   her  hand. 
Soft  sleeps  the  bloomy  haze  that  broods 
O'er  distant  hills  and  mellowing  woods; 
Rustle  the  cornfields  far  and  near, 
And  nuts  are  ripe  and  pastures  sere, 
And  lovely  colors  haunt  the  breeze, 
Borne  o'er  the  sea  and  through  the  trees, 
Be'ated  beauty  lingering  still 
So  near  the  edge  of  winter's  chill, 
The  deadly  daggers  of  the  cold 
Approach   thee  and  the  year  grows  old. 

■ — Celia    Thaxter. 
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A  Nation's  Hope. 


Who  are  the  men  of  the  morrow? 

Seek  ye  the  boys  of  today, 
Follow    the    plough    and    harrow ; 

Look   where  they   rake  the  hay. 

i 

Walk  with  the  cows  from  the  pasture; 

Search   'mid   the  tasseled   corn ; 
Try  where  you  near  the  thresher 
Humming    in   early   morn. 

Who   are  the  men  of  the  morrow? 

Look  at  yon  sturdy  arm ! 
A   nation's  hope  for  the   future 

Lives  in  the  boy  on  the  farm. 

— American  Agriculturist. 


The  highest  mountain  is  conceded  to  be  Mount 
Everest  on  the  Nepaul  frontier  of  British  India  and 
flanking  into  Tibet,  with  a  height  of  somewhere 
about  29,000  feet  or  five  and  a  half  miles  above  sea 
level.  There  is  here  a  mighty  mountain  mass  and 
three  peaks  tower  up  tremendously.  None  of 
these  have  been  ascended  to  the  entire  top,  but  ob- 
servations are  being  made  and  it  is  agreed  that  the 
name  Everest  shall  be  applied  to  the  highest  one. 


One  thing  teachers  must  constantly  look  out  for 
is  that  no  demands  are  made  requiring  an  outlay  of 
money  on  the  part  of  children.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  there  are  parents  too  poor  to  meet  any 
extraordinary  expense,  there  is,  too,  the  fact  that 
some  people,  for  one  reason  or  another,  begrudge 
ti'eii  children  any  money  for  school  affairs.  Enter- 
tainments necessitating  an  outlay  of  money  had 
better  be  omitted  altogether,  unless  the  plan  for  the 
raising  of  the  required  funds  is  in  every  way  un- 
objectionable. The  taking  up  of  collections  in 
school  is  wisely  prohibited  by  law  in  most  com- 
munities. The  underlying  idea  cannot  be  kept  too 
forcibly  to  the  front. — Selected. 


The  reading  hour  should  be  one  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  the  day.  Even  the  hour  for  reading  aloud 
may  be  made  a  happy  and  very  profitable  hour,  but 
many  changes  will  have  to  be  made  before  it  pro- 
duces'a  reasonable  amount  of  happiness  or  profit. 
One  of  the  most  unreasonable  practices  in  connec- 
tion  with   the    old-time    reading    lesson    was    the 


thoughtlessness  of  teachers  in  compelling  a  whole 
class  to  attend  while  one  unfortunate  pupil  was 
grinding  out  his  allotted  sentence  or  paragraph. 
This,  in  most  cases,  added  to  the  self-consciousness 
and  wretchedness  of  the  temporary  victim,  and  was 
worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  the  rest  of  the  class. 
It  would  be  vastly  more  profitable  for  the  rest  of 
the  class  to  write,  or  draw,  or  do  manual  training 
work  with  cardboard,  or  rattia,  or  other  available 
materials  while  each  individual  pupil  is  reading. 
In  order  to  save  time  three  or  four  may  have  their 
readers  open  and  stand  ready  to  read  during  an  oral 
reading  lesson,  one  new  pupil  rising  in  turn  when 
each  reader  finishes  and  takes  his  seat  to  go  on 
with  the  other  work  that  has  been  assigned. — Jos. 
L.  Hughes,  Toronto. 


To  Teach  Roman  Numbers  and  Time. 

Give  the  children  sheets  of  unruled  tablet  paper 
and  a  sheet  of  some  pretty  bright  colored  paper. 

Let  them  measure  the  inches  on  both  right  and 
left  edges,  indicating  them  by  dots.  Connect  these 
dots  with  straight  lines.  With  scissors  cut  this 
colored  paper  thus  ruled  into  one  inch  strips  any 
desired  length. 

When  this  is  done,  let  the  children  arrange  them, 
one  numeral  on  a  sheet  and  paste  on  the  unruled 
tablet  sheets. 

When  done  let  them  make  a  cover  and  tie  them 
together  in  book  form  and  in  proper  order. 

Let  them  draw  a  large  watch  face  and  ait  and 
mount  on  this  face  the  Roman  numerals  cut  from 
colored  paper,  making  strips  one-half  or  one-quarter 
inch  wide.  This  will  aid  in  teaching  time.  Make 
small  cardboard  hai.ds  for  the  watch  and  fasten  in 
centre  by  means  of  a  pin  or  paper  fastener,  so  they 
can  be  moved.    Indicate  minutes  by  dots. — Selected. 


Hints  for  the  Country  School  Teacher. 

This  applies  especially  to  young  teachers  (their 
names  are  legion)  who,  through  lack  of  experien;e, 
are  given  district  schools. 

The  little  country  "school-marm"  has  many 
difficulties  about  which  her  sister  in  the  grade 
knows  nothing.  Whether  her  school  be  large  .r 
small,  the  pupils  are  not  well  classified.    John  may 
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study  arithmetic  with  Mary,  geography  in  another 
class  with  John,  and  language  by  himself. 

Right  here  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  rural 
school,  that  is,  for  the  individual  pupil.  John  can 
advance  in  the  study  in  which  he  excels  if  he  be 
deficient  in  other  branches.  In  this  also  lies  a 
danger :  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  pursue  his 
favorite  study  with  so  much  zeal  that  the  other 
lessons  are  neglected. 

Pupils  are  always  interested  in  making  the  school- 
room attractive.  Many  ways  have  been  devised  by 
bright  teachers  to  obtain  school-room  necessities. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  procure  pictures  and  have 
fresh  flowers  about,  and  please  don't  use  old  bottles 
and  cracked  cups !  Vases  can  be  found  for  five  and 
ten  cents  and — well,  we  shouldn't  want  to  see 
flowers  in  a  tin  cup  in  our  own  homes. 

How  many  country  school  teachers  follow  the 
example  of  the  graded  school  by  having  the  work 
on  exhibition?  Cords  can  be  arranged  on  which 
can  be  fastened  drawings,  language  work,  maps, 
etc.  The  bright  pupils  point  with  pride  to  their 
work,  while  the  dull  ones  strive  to  improve  theirs. 
I  find  this  a  greater  incentive  to  hand-work  than 
prizes,  of  which  I  heartily  disapprove. 

Bird  study !  Where  is  there  a  better  place  for 
studying  about  our  feathered  friends,  and  indeed, 
about  all  nature  than  in  the  country  school,  and 
what  school  has  no  boy  to  make  a  bird  house?  It 
may  not  be  artistic,  but  it  will  be  a  bird  house,  and 
what  little  bluebird  can  resist  that? 

When  you  have  no  extra  blackboard  space  tack 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  on  the.  wall.  At  the  top 
write:  "Birds  Seen  and  Recognized."  Following 
will  be  a  list  of  birds  together  with  pupils'  names. 

After  five  weeks  one  spring  term,  a  little  girl  came 
to  me,  saying,  "I  don't  believe  there  were  so  many 
different  birds  last  year,  .Miss  W — ."  Believe  me, 
in  neglecting  to  teach  our  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  things  in  life  we  are  depriving  them  of 
their  natural  right  to  gain,  from  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers, pleasure  and  inspiration. 

For  morning  exercises  try  studying  the  poets — 
Longfellow,  Field,  Celia  Thaxter,  Elizabeth  Brown- 
ing, Helen  Hunt  Jackson — some  one  whom  they 
can  understand  and  love.  Each  day  learn  some 
new  fact  regarding  the  chosen  author.  Have  a 
memory  gem  upon  the  board.  Pupils  will  find  at 
home  short  sketches,  little  anecdotes.  The  children, 
even  the  very  little  ones,  will  enjoy  this. 


Make  friends  of  your  boys  and  girls,  make 
friends  of  their  parents.  You  may  consider  your- 
self socially  their  superior — they  may  not  look  upon 
it  in  that  light.  Call  upon  them,  be  interested  in 
their  interests  and  in  turn  you  can  interest  them  in 
)  ours. — Selected. 


The  Review's  Question  Box. 

P.  E.  Island  Teacher. — You  recently  spoke  of  some  good 
and  low-priced  books  on  insects  and  plants.  Could  you  give 
a  list  of  these  in  the  Review  with  their  prices. 

There  are  some  excellent  books  on  insect  study 
published  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
They  are  written  in  a  simple  and  easy  style,  and 
the  Review  can  recommend  them  to  teachers : — 
Weed's  Stories  of  Insect  Life,  illustrated,  volumes 
I.  and  II.,  prices  30  and  35  cents,  post  paid;  Mor- 
ley's  Insect  Folk,  volume  I.,  and  volume  II.,  illus- 
trated, prices  45  and  60  cents  net ;  Comstock's  Ways 
of  the  Six-Footed,  illustrated,  price  40  cents. 

Funk  and  Wagnall,  New  York,  publish  two  cheap 
little  manuals  of  Common  American  and  European 
Insects,  price  25  cents,  but  they  contain  only  colored 
illustrations — no  descriptive  matter.  , 

The  Guides  for  Science-Teaching,  designed  to 
supplement  lectures  given  to  teachers  by  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  were  published  nearly 
thirty  years  ago  by  Ginn-&  Co.  We  are  not  sure 
that  they  can  be  obtained  now.  Although  somewhat 
old-fashioned  for  the  present  times,  they  are  of 
low  price  and  excellent  for  teachers.  They  treat 
of  plants,  insects,  reptiles  and  birds,  fishes  and 
frogs,  pebbles  and  other  natural  history  subjects. 

Atkinson's  First  Studies  in  Plant  Life  is  a  good 
book  for  the  teachers  of  all  grades,  containing 
matter  easily  comprehended  by  children.  Illus- 
trated. Price  60  cents  net.  Published  by  Ginn  & 
Company. 


H.  A.  G. — Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  object  sent 
in  the  box  recently  mailed  to  you? 

Yes,  it  is  the  Phallus  impudicus  (?)  or  stink- 
horn  fungus — and  it  richly  deserves  the  name. 


A.  H.— We  have  had  quite  a  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  webs  found  on  the  grass  during  late  summer  and 
autumn  mornings,  so  we  have  decided  to  ask  the  Review. 
They  are  the  work  of  a  small  spider,  but  we 
regret  that  we  can  give  you  no  further  informa- 
tion as  to  its  name  and  habits.  We  will  try  again. 
Can  any  of  our  correspondents  help  us? 
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N.  E.  F. — The  leaves  which  I  enclose  were  brought  to  me 
by  a  little  girl.  Can  you  tell  me  to  what  plant  or  tree  they 
belong? 

The  leaves  belong  to  a  small  tree  which  one  does 
not  commonly  see  in  the  gardens  of  these  provinces, 
although  frequently  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  and  is  called  the 
Ginkgo  biloba  or  Fan-tree.  You  will  notice  that 
the  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  and  if  you  hold  one  up 
to  the  light  you  will  see  the  curious  parallel  bunches 
of  needles  embedded  in  its  substance. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 

The  largest  telescope  lens  in  the  world  is  at  Treptow, 
near  Berlin ;  and  it  brings  the  moon's  surface  to  an  appar- 
ent distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  earth. 

A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  Rhodesia,  so  that  the  English  cotton  weavers  may 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their  supply. 
A  deposit  of  tin  recently  discovered  in  Ontario  may 
prove  to  be  valuable.  At  present  more  than  half  the  tin 
produced  in  the  world  comes  from  the  Malay  peninsula. 

A  vacuum  cleaner  for  clothes,  which  cleanses  them  thor- 
oughly with  less  wear  and  tear  than  washing,  has  been 
invented  in  Australia. 

Soon  after  the  coronation  of  King  George,  which  is  to 
take  place  in  June,  the  investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  follow.  The  latter  ceremony,  which  has  not  been 
in  use  for  hundreds  of  years,  will  occur  at  Caernarvon  in 
July;  and  its  revival  is  taken  to  mean  that  Wales,  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  to  have  more 
recognition  than  it  has  ever  received  since  the  union. 

The  failure  of  the  Labrador  fisheries  this  season  has 
brought  great  distress  to  the  people  of  that  part  of  our 
country,  and  the  fishermen  of  the  Newfoundland  coast  will 
suffer  more  or  less  from  the  same  cause.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  find  hardy  grains  that  can  be  cultivated  in 
Labrador ;  and  Prof.  Robertson,  who  has  been  looking  into 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Newfoundland,  reports  that 
he  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the  farming  opportunities 
which  the  island  presents. 

A  daily  steamer  service  between  North  Sydney,  N.   S., 
and  Port  au  Basques,  N.  F.,  will  be  commenced  next  year. 
Monday,  the  last  day  of  October,  will  be  Thanksgiving 
Day  this   year. 

The  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  the  Canadian  regiment  which 
went  to  England  to  take  part  in  the  army  manoeuvres, 
received  every  possible  mark  of  appreciation  from  King 
and  people.  It  is  probable  that  Australia  will  send  a  regi- 
ment  next  year. 

Jackfish  is  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station  situated 
on  a  good  harbor  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
A  company  has  been  formed  to  carry  passengers  and 
freight  from  this  point  to  Hudson  Bay  by  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  boats.  The  motor  cars  will  go  to  Lake  Keno- 
gama,  from  which  place  the  service  will  be  continued  by 
boat  through  the  lake  and  the  Albany  River  to  the  shores 
of  James  Bay. 


A  Centenary  Celebration  Association  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  on  an  adequate  scale 
the  successful  defence  of  Canada  in  the  war  of  1812-14. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  central  pageant  at  Toronto,  and 
local  celebrations  in  the  districts  which  were  prominent 
scenes  of  the  war,  especially  in  the  upper  provinces. 
Finally  it  is  proposed  to  invite  representatives  of  the  Brit- 
ish, French  and  United  States  governments  to  meet  at  the 
Niagara  frontier  in  191 5.  to  celebrate  the  peace  which 
followed,  and  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations  between 
the  three  nations  which  will  have  existed  for  a  hundred 
years. 

New  York  and  Washington  are  to  be  connected  by 
underground  wires  over  which  telephone  and  telegraph 
messages  may  be  sent  at  the  same  time.  Three  telephone 
conversations  may  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time ;  and 
while  these  are  going  on  six  independent  telegraph  mes- 
sages may  be  sent  over  the  same  wire  without  interfering 
with  each  other  or  with  the  telephone  conversations.  Prob- 
ably all  electric  wires  will  be  placed  underground  before 
many  years  as  a  matter  of  economy. 

Oil  will  soon  displace  coal  as  a  fuel  for  ocean  steamships. 
It  can  be  stored  in  tanks  that  will  take  up  less  room  than 
coal  bunkers;  it  can  be  taken  on  and  fed  to  the  fires 
through  pipes,  thus  saving  the  wages  of  stokers ;  it  makes 
a  hotter  fire  than  coal,  and  drives  the  ship  faster;  and  it 
make  no  smoke,  and  no  dust  or  ashes. 

The  tunnel  under  the  Andes  for  the  new  railway  which 
connects  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Ayres  is  eleven  thous- 
and feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  longer  than  either  of  the 
tunnels  under  the  Alps.  It  is  above  the  snow  line,  and  the 
climate  is  so  damp  and  cold  that  Italian  laborers  could  not 
endure  it,  though  they  have  driven  most  of  the  great 
tunnels  of  Europe.  Chilean  laborers  suffered  no  great  in- 
convenience, as  they  were  accustomed  to  the  climate ;  but 
in  the  deepest  part  of  the  tunnel  English  and  Scotch 
miners  were  employed. 

The  award  in  the  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute  which  was 
delivered  at  the  Hague  on  September  7th,  ends  a  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  that 
has  existed  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Of  the  seven 
questions  submitted  to  the  tribunal,  the  first  and  fifth  were 
most  important ;  and  on  both  of  these  the  award  was  in 
favor  of  the  British.  The  first  question  was  whether  the 
British  had  power  to  make  laws  regulating  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries  without  consulting  the  United  States;  and  the 
fifth  was  whether  United  States  fishermen,  while  not  allow- 
ed to  fish  within  three  miles  of  the  shore,  would  have  the 
right  to  fish  in  bays  which  are  more  than  six  miles 
wide  at  the  mouth.  The  decision  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  first  point  establishes  the  right  of  Newfoundland  and 
of  Canada  to  make  fishing  regulations  which  United  States 
fishermen  are  bound  to  observe ;  and  the  decision  that  the 
three  mile  limit  is  to  be  measured  from  a  line  stretching 
from  headland  to  headland,  instead  of  following  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  coast,  fixes  the  extent  of  the  local  jurisdiction 
which  has  so  long  been  in  dispute.  Possibly,  under  the 
latter  decision,  it  may  be  conceded  by  the  United  States  that 
Hudson  Bay  is  a  bay  under  \he  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and 
not  an  open  sea  in  which  their  fishermen  are  to  have  equal 
rights  with  ours. 
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Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  commander  of  the  Canadian  regiment 
now  in  England,  has  reviewed  sixty  thousand  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  There  are  now  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
British  boys  enrolled  in  the  scout  movement,  although  it 
is  but  two  years  old. 

The  eightieth  birthday  of  President  Diaz  and  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Mexico 
were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  throughout  Mexico 
on  the  fifteenth  of  last  month.  As  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence was  followed  by  a  long  war,  it  was  not  until 
eleven  or  twelve  years  later  that  Mexico  was  really  inde- 
pendent. It  is  now  a  nation  of  about  15,000,000  people. 
Chili  has  also  been  celebrating  the  centennial  of  its  declar- 
ation of  independence. 

The  cholera  epidemic  which  originated  in  southern 
Russia  has  spread  eastward  and  westward  until  it  has 
reached  southeastern  Siberia  in  one  direction  and  the 
Mediterranean  countries  in  the  other ;  and  its  victims  now 
are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  in  number. 

A  tract  of  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  in  Aus- 
tralia that  has  hitherto  been  thought  unfit  for  settlement  is 
declared  by  a  recent  explorer  to  be  capable  of  supporting 
a  great  population.  It  is  in  the  northern  territory  of  West- 
ern Australia.  Acting  for  the  government  of  the  state,  he 
has  made  a  road  through  the  region,  and  left  a  chain  of 
wells,  at  an  average  distance  of  fourteen  miles  apart,  at 
each  of  which  there  is  sufficient  water  for  large  herds  of 
cattle.  The  result  is  a  new  highway  between  Northern 
and  Southern  Australia,  eight  hundred  miles  in  length. 
through  one  of  the  finest  pastoral  regions  in  the  world. 


SCHOOL   AND   COLLEGE. 

Lectures  began  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  on 
Monday,    October   3rd. 

The  Horton  Academy,  Wolfville,  has  an  attendance  of 
nearly  one  hundred  students  this  term,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  are  from  New  Brunswick,  forty-eight  from  Nova 
Scotia,  three  from  P.  E.  Island,  one  from  Quebec,  seven 
from  the  United  States,  and  one  from  the  West  Indies. 


Miss  Louise  Perkins,  recently  principal-  of  the  Superior 
School,  Nor. on,  N.  B.,  is  taking  a  course  at  the  Guelph 
Agricultural  College,  Ontario. 

Professor  Bronson,  of  Yale,  and  later  of  McGill,  has 
succeeded  Dr.  Stanley  MacKenzie  in  the  chair  of  Physics, 
at  Dalhousie  University.  Harold  S.  Davis,  B.A.,  a  dis- 
tinguished honor  graduate  of  Dalhousie  has  been  appointed 
his  assistant. 

At  a  special  convocation  of  Kings  College  in  September 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  a  number  of  disting- 
uished visitors  to  the  Church  Congress  recently  held  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  list  included  the  Rt.  Rev.  A.F.  Winnington 
Ingram,  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  the  Most  Rev.  Charles 
Hamilton,  the  Metropolitan  of  Canada;  the  Bishop  of 
Washington,  and  other  noted  prelates.  The  degree  of 
D.C.L.  was  conferred  in  absentia  upon  the  Hon.  Edward 
Lyttleton,  headmaster  of  Eton  College.  , 

Northumberland  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  New- 
cast'e,  October  6th  and  7th.  The  Albert  County  Institute  will 
meet  at  Hopewell  Cape,  October  13th  and  14th. 

Mr.  James  Mcintosh  recently  principal  of  the  Black- 
ville,  Northumberland  county  .school,  has  assumed  the 
principalship  of  the  Bathurst  Village,  N.  B.  superior 
school  in  place  of  Mr.  P.  Girdwood,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Crawford,  of  Debcc,  Carleton  county,  died 
recently  at  Saskatoon.  He  had  taught  school  in  New 
Brunswick  previous  to  entering  Queens  University,  King- 
ston,  from  which  he  graduated  last  spring.  During  his 
college  vacation  he  taught  school  in  Rostown,  Sask.  He 
was  in  the  29  h  year  of  his  age  and  was  a  young  man  of 
much  promise.  , 

Miss  A.  E.  McLeod,  of  Scotsburn,  Pictou  county,  has 
accep  ed  the  position  of  principal  of  the  Guysboro  Academy. 

Principal  Lelacheur,  of  the  Hillsboro  Consolidated 
School,  P.  E.  Island,  has  returned  to  Macdonald  college 
to  finish  his  course.  Vice-principal  Crockett  succeeds  him 
at    Hillsboro. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Spinney  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
Lawrencetown,  N.  S.  schools,  and  has  become  principal 
of  the  Round   Hill,   Annapolis  county  school. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  College  opened  at  Truro  in 
Sep'ember   with  over   150  students. 
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The  N.  S.  Agricultural  College. 

The  next  session  at  the  Agricultural  College, 
Truro,  N.  S.,  will  open  on  November  ist,  1910. 
The  attendance  at  the  college  has  been  steadily 
growing,  but  it  is  not  yet  commensurate  with 
either  the  equipment  of  the  institution  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  attend- 
ing the  college  yourself  or,  if  you  are  a  parent, 
have  you  ever  thought  of  sending  your  boy  ?  Con- 
sider some  of  the  advantages. 

1.  The  College  affords  an  agricultural  education.  The 
student  will  learn  the  constituents  of  soils  and  plants  and, 
hence,  the  principles  which  should  guide  him  in  his  farm 
practice,  the  constituents  of  manures  and  fertilizers  and 
how  to  mix  and  apply  these  intelligently,  the  use  of  farm 
machinery,  how  to  judge,  select,  care  for,  and  make  pro- 
fitable all  kinds  of  farm  stock,  the  treatment  of  animals 
in  disease  and  how  to  perform  veterinary  operations,  the 
principles  and  practice  of  fruit  growing,  dairying,  poultry, 
carpentry,   blacksmithing,   etc. 

2.  In  addition,  students  will  study  English,  Arithmetic, 
Book-keeping,  and  such  subjects  as  are  taken  up  in  the 
general  high   school  and  college  courses. 

3.  No  tuition  is  charged.  Board  will  average  $3.50  per 
week  for  22  weeks.  Books,  $10.00  to  $15.00.  These,  with 
railway  fare,  are  all  the  necessary  expenses.  Any  indus- 
trious student  can  earn  on  the  farm  from  $15.00  to  $50.00 
during  the  term.  We  do  not  know  of  any  institution  in 
Canada  where  an  education  can  be  obtained  at  less  cost. 

4.  The  term  is  from  November  ist  to  April  15th,  the 
least  busy  season  of  the  year. 

5.  Most  of  the  students  return  to  their  farms.  A  few 
go  on  and  prepare  themselves  for  professional  work. 
Those  who  have  graduated  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Agri- 
cultural College  and  studied  at  Guelph  and  other  institu- 
tions have,  almost  invariably,  stood  at  the  top  of  their 
classes  and  are  unanimous  in  stating  the  advantages  of  a 
course  at  the  N.  S.  A.  C. 

6.  Agriculture  is  much  more  remunerative  than  form- 
erly, but  competition  is  becoming  all  the  keener.  The 
twentieth  century  farmer,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  cannot  afford 
to  be  without  a  better  education  along  agricultural  lines 
than  his  father  had.  Surely  the  boy  who  will  devote  his 
life  to  agriculture  can  be  spared  from  the  farm  during 
two  short  winter  terms,  during  which  to  acquire  a  better 
knowledge  of  his  life's  profession  so  that,  as  a  citizen,  he 
can  hold  his  own  with  men  of  other  professions. 

7.  The  College  is  equally  free  and  available  to  students 
from  all  the  Maritime  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  those  from 
abroad  who  purpose  settling  in  these  provinces. 

Send  a  letter  or  post  card  to  the  undersigned  and  get 
fuller  information  in  regard  to  the  courses. 

(Signed)       M.  Cumming, 

Principal  Agricultural  College. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  makers  of  text- 
books to  be  more  concise  and  to  give  pupils  usable  knowl- 
edge of  principles  underlying  the  subject  treated.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Book  I  of  Secondary  School  Mathematics, 
a  compact  book  of  182  pages.  In  this,  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  geometry  are  treated  side  by  side.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  is  increased  interest  and  the  power  of 
analysis  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  and  greater  accuracy 
in  results,  as  tried  on  hundreds  of  high  school  pupils  before 
the  text  was  put  into  book  form.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany,   Boston,   Mass.) 

Small  Gardens  for  Small  Gardeners  is  a  little  book,  by 
Lillian  C.  Flint,  designed  to  tell  little  children  how  the 
simple  flowers  of  the  woodland  and  the  seeds  that 
grow  without  much  tending  may  be  made  to  live  in  a 
child's  garden.     (A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chicago.) 

"The  approbation  of  Time,"  is  a  marked  tribute  of  ap- 
preciation for  a  text-book.  In  1888  Ginn  &  Company 
published  a  small  edition  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry. 
In  1899  a  revised  edition  of  this  text  was  published,  and 
now  in  1910  appears  a  new  revised  edition  by  Wentworth 
and  Smith,  which  in  progressive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject and  clearness  of  expression  makes  it  probably  the 
best  work  on  plane  geometry  that  has  been  written.  The 
publishers  have  manufactured  a  book  which  is  unrivalled 
in  excellence  of  printing,  in  durability  and  attractiveness 
of  binding  and  clearness  of  type  arrangement  and  illus- 
trative diagrams.  (Cloth,  287  pages;  price,  80c.  Ginn  & 
Company,   Boston.) 

A  Home-work  Atlas  of  maps  in  black  and  white  is  de- 
signed to  supply  problems  in  map  drawing  for  independent 
work  of  pupils.  (Price  is.  Adam  &  Chas.  Black,  Soho 
Square,  London,  W.) 

An  attractive  and  modern  series  of  low-priced  text- 
books on  geography  such  as  those  named  below,  calls  for 
an  examination  of  their  merits  on  the  parts  of  teachers. 
They  cover  the  geography  of  the  globe  as  follows:  I. 
Outlines  of  Geography.  2.  The  British  Isles.  3.  Europe. 
4.  Africa.  5.  Asia.  6.  America.  7.  Australia.  8.  The 
British  Empire.  Each  book  (in  paper  covers,  5d. ;  cloth 
limp,  6d.),  contains  80  to  96  pages  with  numerous  maps 
and  illustrations.  The  books  are  written  in  a  simple 
manner  and  from  the  standpoint  of  excellence  and  low 
price  are  deserving  of  recognition.  (Geo.  Philip  &  Son, 
32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.) 

Perfect  French  Possible  is  a  little  manual  containing  52 
pages,  which  should  prove  of  the  greatest  service  to 
teachers  and  learners.  It  contains  simply  those  elements 
of  phonetics  necessary  to  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
French.  No  student  of  that  language  ought  to  be 
without  this  little  book.  (Price,  35c.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,-  Boston.) 


Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Klondike  region,  the 
total  output  has  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars. 
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Free  to  Teachers 


You  cannot  help  being  being  benefited  and  instructed  by  the  informa- 
tion you  will  secure  from  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Educational  Equipment 
and  School  Supplies.  You  have  only  to  write  us  a  card  requesting  the 
Catalogues  below  that  apply  to  your  line  of  study,  and  they  will  be  cheer- 
fully mailed  to  you  at  once.     Write  now. 


General  School  Supplies 

Kindergarten  and  Primary 

Art  Materials 

Art  Models  and  Casts 

Pictures 


Science  Apparatus 
Biological  Supplies 
Desks  and  Furniture 
Books  on  Special  Subjects 
Manual  Training 


The   Geo.  M.  Hendry  Co.,  Limited 


Canadian  School  Supplies 


215-219  Victoria  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


STUDENTS      IN      CANADIAN 


SCHOO 

ARE     NOW     USING 

Chapman's  Loose  Leaf  Note  Books 

Inspectors     and     Teachers     in     all      parts     of      Canada     pronounce     these      books 
THE   MOST   HELPFUL   AND    PROGRESSIVE    EXERCISE    BOOKS   YET   PUBLISHED. 

YOU     NEED     THEM. 

Arrange  now  for  their  introduction  at  School  opening. 

E.  G.  Nelson  &  Co.,  The  Chas.  Chapman  Co., 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,   EASTERN  AGENTS. 


LONDON,  CANADA. 


OFFICIAL   NOTICES. 

With  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Myer's  General 
History  into  the  High  School  Grades,  teachers  are  notified 
that  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving  examinations  for  the 
year  191 1  will  be  based  upon  the  Ancient  History. 

(Signed)       W.   S.  Carter, 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 
Education  Office, 
Fredericton,  N.  B., 
Aug.  22nd,  1910. 


Teachers  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  tie 
Inspectors  have  been  instructed  to  take  especial  cognizance 
of  the  class  of  instruction  given  in  each  school,  in  Writing, 
Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Agriculture  and 
Physical   Training. 


All    teachers    who   have    taken    the    course   of     Physical 
Training  are   required  to  give  instruction   in   that  branch, 
and   prizes    for   proficiency   in    it    will   be   given    in   each 
Inspectorial   District. 

Special  Courses  in  Physical  Training  arc  being  arranged 
for  in  several  centres  in  the  Province,  and  provision  will 
be  made  during  next  summer  vacation  for  courses  in  Fred- 
ericton. 

All  candidates  for  Advance  of  Class  will  in  future  require 
a  certificate  for  Physical  Training,  and  all  schools  will  be 
required  to  provide  for  such  training  within  four  years 
from  July   1st,   1910. 

W.  S.  Carter, 

Chief  Sup't  Education. 
Education  Office, 
Sept.  16th,  1910. 
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No  Better  Time  for  Entering 

THAN   JUST    NOW. 


St.  John's  summers  are  so  coo/,  our 
position  so  elevated  and  our  rooms  so  well 
ventilated,  that  we  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  take  a  summer  vacation,  and  we  have 
good  classes  during  the  warmest  weather. 

Also,  students  can  get  more  attention 
than  in  winter, when  our  rooms  are  crowded. 

Send  for  catalogue. 


?i°!$^  S.  KERR 


Principal. 


$jt£na  k.  SOI. 


NETHERWOOD 

THE 

ROTHESAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Reopens  for  its  17th 
year  on  Wednesday, 
the  fourteenth  day 
of    September,   1910 


N.B.  School  Calendar,  1910-11 

Oct.  31 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dec.  20 

Examinations    for   Teachers' 

License  (Class  III). 

Dec.  23 

Schools     close     for     Christmas 

vacation. 

Jan.     9 

Schools   open   after    Christmas 

vacation. 

April  13 

Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 

Apl.   19 

Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation. 

May  18 

Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in   St. 

John  City.) 

May  24 

Victoria  Day. 

May  25 

Examinations    for   Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 

May  31 

Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are   authorized   to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 

June    9 

Normal  School  Closing. 

June  13 

Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 

June  30 

Schools  close  for  the  year. 

SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS m 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SRINT  JOHN.  N-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 
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The  Educational  Review. 

Devoted    to    Advanced    Methods    of    Education    and    General    Culture. 


Pdblisiifd  Monthly. 


ST.  JOHN,  N.  B.,    NOVEMBER,  1910. 


$1.00  Per  Year. 


O.   U.   HAY, 
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8t.  John.  N.  B. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  Nova  Scotia  school 
year  begins  November  14th. 


We  may  be  so  taken  up  with  present  day  prob- 
lems that  the  past  has  for  us  hut  a  fleeting  interest. 
But  let  us  remember  that  what  we  most  enjoy  in 
our  natural  scenery — the  plants,  the  birds,  the 
butterflies ;  the  swelling  contours  of  mountain  and 
hill,  the  verdant  meadows,  the  picturesque  glens 
and  valleys  have  a  history  of  absorbing  interest 
if  we  could  but  understand  it.  Let  us  read  the 
story  of  Acadia's  past,  described  in  Dr.  Bailey's 
picturesque  style  in  this  number  of  the  Review. 


At  least  one  evening  of  a  teachers'  institute 
should  be  given  up  to  a  general  social,  where 
teachers  and  citizens  may  meet  and  mingle.     One 


such  is  in  memory: — A  cheerful  cozy  room,  well 
.  lighted  and  decorated  with  flowers;  the  sound  of 
animated  conversation— no  matter  if  they  did  talk 
"  shop ;"  a  chairman  who  said  many  pleasant  things 
but  did  not  make  a  speech.  A  public  educational 
meeting  is  inspiring  and  stimulating  where  speeches 
are  to  the  point,  but  deliver  us  from  prosy  and 
reminiscent  speeches  with  the  inevitable  tired  but 
patient  listeners. 


In  the  spring  of  1907  a  conference  of  the  heads 
of  educational  departments  of  the  Empire  was  held 
in  London  which  was  of  great  importance  as  it 
brought  together  leaders  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  made  them  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other,  and  led  to  the  discussion  of  educational 
questions  common  to  all.  It  was  proposed  to  con- 
tinue this  conference  every  four  years,  and  the 
spring  of  191 1  will  witness  a  similar  gathering  in 
London.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  were 
represented  by  their  superintendents  of  education 
in  1907,  and  they  no  doubt  will  be  next  year.  Dr. 
A.  H.  MacKay,  of  Nova  Scotia,  has  suggested  the 
following  topic  for  discussion :  The  Consideration 
of  the  Attitude  which  Departments  of  Education 
throughout  the  Empire  should  take  with  reference 
to  the  Simplification  and  Improvement  of  English 
Spelling. 

The  death  of  -Mrs.  Alex.  G.  Russell,  daughter  of 
Dr.  J.  I!.  Calkin,  of  Truro,  formerly  better  known 
to  our  readers  as  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Patterson,  011  the 
25th  October,  was  heard  with  a  feeling  of  the 
deepest  regret.  She  had  endeared  herself  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  no  less  by  her  superior  qualities  of 
mind  than  by  a  charming  and  lovable  personality. 
She  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  teaching  spirit, 
and  in  kindergarten  work  to  which  she  mainly  de- 
voted herself  the  best  powers  of  her  mind  and 
nature  seemed  to  be  called  forth.  A  conscientious 
teacher,  a  warm  friend,  a  worker  in  every  good 
cause,  she  will  be  sadly  missed  from  a  devoted 
family  circle  and  from  friends  who  will  cherish 
her  worth  in  loving  memory. 
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Forests  and  Floods. 

It  has  been  an  interesting  topic  of  instruction 
on  arbor  days  in  schools  and  at  forestry  conven- 
tions that  the  cutting  down  of  forests  has  led  to  a 
decrease  in  the  rainfall  and  an  increase  in  the 
strength  and  frequency  of  floods  during  rainy 
seasons.  Mr.  Willis  L.  Moore,  chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  at  Washington,  now  comes  for- 
ward with  the  remarkable  statement  that  forests 
have  no  effect  either  upon  the  amount  of  rainfall 
or  upon  the  severity  of  floods.  He  seems  to  reach 
this  conclusion  by  a  variety  of  statistics  based  upon 
facts  observed  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  He  thinks  that  the  true  cause  of  floods 
in  main  streams  and  tributaries  is  the  continuance 
of  heavy  rain  after  the  ground  has  everywhere 
been  saturated,  or  when  heavy  warm  rains  come 
on  the  top  of  deep  snows ;  that  the  cultivated  soil 
outside  of  forests,  when  plowed  and  broken  down 
to  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  acts  as  a  sponge  to  retain 
water  quite  as  well  as  does  the  ordinary  humus  of 
a  forest ;  that  our  rainfall  is  dependent  on  such 
inexhaustible  and  permanent  sources  at  the  aqueous 
vapors  raised  from  the  vast  waters  to  the  south 
and  southeast  of  our  continent  and  cannot  be 
appreciably  affected  by  the  planting  or  cutting 
away  of  forests ;  and  that  forests  should  be  pre- 
served for  themselves  alone  or  not  at  all. 

Those  who  are  interested  should  read  Mr. 
Moore's  pamphlet,  published  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington.  Those  who  have 
taught  and  argued  the  opposite  may  protest  vehe- 
mently against  his  conclusions  but  he  seems  to  have 
the  weight  of  authority  in  his  favor. 


The  Fruits  of  Pluck. 


In  looking  over  the  splendid  exhibit  of  the  N.  B. 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  recently  shown  at  St. 
John,  one  was  struck  with  the  fine  color  and 
apparently  good  quality  of  the  fruit;  and  also  with 
the  character  and  intelligence  impressed  on  the 
faces  of  the  men  and  women  who  in  the  face  of 
many  obstacles  had  worked  with  brain  and  hand  to 
reach  this  quality  of  perfection.  One  was  also 
impressed  with  the  generous  assistance  and  en- 
couragement given  by  instructors  and  orchardists 
from  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario  in  the  lectures  and 
talks  given  before  the  Association.  This  hearty 
co-operation  and  helpfulness  is  the  prevailing  spirit 
of  this  age,  and  it  is  a  good  spirit. 


Speaking  of  obstacles  to  successful  fruit  grow- 
ing President  C.  N.  Vroom  said  that  a  man  who  is 
not  prepared  to  meet  some  set  back  had  better 
seriously  consider  if  some  other  vocation  in  life 
would  not  suit  him  better,  a  remark  that  rright  be 
taken  to  heart  by  people  in  other  walks  of  life. 
Referring  to  some  difficulties  of  the  fruit  growers 
he  said : 

It  would  seem  sometimes  that  all  the  forces  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  were  arrayed  against  us.  The  frost 
and  the  sun  combine  to  take  the  life  from  the  feeding  roots 
of  the  tree,  to  strip  the  bark  from  the  trunk  or  to  trim 
back  unmercifully  the  season's  growth  of  wood;  the  cruel 
wind  takes  off  branches,  destroys  the  blossoms,  or  de- 
nudes the  tree  of  fruit. 

The  fungus  attacks  both  tree  and  fruit,  the  ground  mouse 
girdles,  the  rabbit  cuts,  while  legions  of  insects  seem  to 
prefer  the  apple  to  any  other  tree  that  grows.  The  borer 
starts  at  the  ground  and  riddles  the  lite  out  of  the  tre;. 
the  bark  louse  sucks  it  out  higher  up,  the  tent  caterpillar, 
the  red  hump,  the  fall  web  worm,  the  leaf  roller,  the  green 
aphis,  the  blister  mite,  and  the  brown  tail  show  their  good 
taste  by  exhibiting  a  decided  preference  for  the  app'e.  The 
codling  moth,  and  the  apple  magot  are  after  the  fruit  and 
if  they  leave  any  junior  humanity  steps  in  to  fill  is  pockets 
and  is  often  supplemented  by  senior  humanity  which  fills 
its  meal  bags. 

The  fruit  grower  of  today  must  have  pluck,  perseverance 
and  determination  in  an  eminent  degree. 


November  Skies. 

November  is  the  month  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
heavens.  Low  down  in  the  east  about  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening  Orion  may  be  seen  just  above 
the  horizon.  Above  may  be  seen  the  V-shaped 
Hyades  with  the  bright  red  star  Betelguese,  and 
still  farther  up  the  Pleiades,  which  represent,  in 
classic  mythology,  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas. 
Only  six  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
seventh,  Merope,  concealing  herself  for  shame 
because  she  married  a  mortal !  Above  the  Pleiades 
is  Aries  or  the  Ram.  the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  vernal  • 
equinox,  about  the  20th  of  March.  The  large  yellow 
planet  Saturn,  is  now  in  Aries  and  is  brighter  than 
any  star  of  that  group.  Farther  up  is  Andromeda 
distinguished  easily  by  its  great  nebula,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sights 
in  the  heavens  in  the  autumn  and  winter  skies. 
Directly  above  and  close  to  the  Zenith  is  the  great 
square  of  Pegasus,  its  three  brightest  stars  with  the 
brightest  star  in  Andromeda  forming  an  extensive 
square.  Pegasus  was  the  winged  horse  in  fable,  a 
blow  of  whose  hoof  is  said    to    have    opened    the 
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fountain  of  the  Muses  on  Mt.  Helicon ;  hence  in 
modern  times  associated  with  poetic  inspiration,  as 
in  the  line,  "  Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace," 
which  may  imply  that  the  writing  of  poetry  is 
attended  with  weariness  of  spirit. 

A  few  months  ago  when  Halley's  Comet  was 
visible  the  heavens  were  scanned  by  eager  gazers 
in  early  morning  and  evening.  The  clear  skies  are 
as  full  of  wonders  now  as  then.  Why  do  not 
all  our  readers,  like  the  few,  take  a  delight  in 
studying  the  groups  of  stars  and  planets  and 
notice  the  changes  in  their  position  throughout  the 
heavens  in  the  course  of  a  year?  A  fresh  interest 
would  be  opened  to  them  every  day  by  even  a  few 
minutes'  study.  The  Review  has  from  time  to  time 
given  some  attention  to  this  important  subject — the 
geography  of  the  heavens.  This  month  it  has 
briefly  named  a  few  constellations  that  now  appear 
in  the  eastern  horizon  extending  to  the  zenith. 
In  future  numbers  it  will  outline  the  constellations 
in  other  portions  of  the  sky.  By  giving  a  little  at 
a  time  that  can  be  easily  mastered,  teachers  may 
become  interested  and  arouse  an  interest  in  their 
scholars.  , 


Household  Science  and  Manual  Training 

Following  a  recent  visit  of  the  Director  of 
Household  Science,  sewing  is  to  be  introduced  in 
some  of  the  grades  of  the  Sackville,  N.  B.,  public 
schools.  For  some  years  past,  by  arrangement 
between  the  public  school  trustees  and  the  author- 
ities of  the  Ladies'  College,  the  public  school  girls 
of  the  upper  grades  have  been  given  regular  courses 
in  household  science  in  the  finely  equipped  college 
department  devoted  to  the  subject.  This  instruc- 
tion is  now  to  be  extended  as  indicated  above ;  the 
household  science  instructors  taking  charge  of  the 
sewing  course. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  manual  training 
instructor  of  the  Sackville  public  schools,  the  pupils 
of  every  grade  have  for  some  time  past  received 
a  weekly  lesson  in  some  form  of  manual  activity. 
The  instruction  is  given  largely  by  the  grade 
teachers  themselves;  with  the  counsel  and  assist- 
ance of  the  manual  training  teacher.  A  similar 
scheme  is  now  in  its  second  year  of  successful 
operation  in  the  Fredericton  city  schools,  and  also 
in  some  of  the  consolidated  rural  schools. 


V 

Suggestions  for  Studying  Macaulay's  Essay 
on  Addison. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

[A  good  annotated  edition  of  the  essay  will  be  useful. 
The  following  can  be  recommended:  "Macaulay's  Essays 
on  Milton  and  Addison,"  edited  by  I.  G.  Croswell.  (Long- 
man's English  Classics,)  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  N.  Y., 
So  cents.  "Essay  on  Addison,"  edited  by  A.  P.  Walker,  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.,  25  cents.  "Essay  on  Addison," 
Riverside  Literature  Series.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,  15  cents.  The  first  named  is  particularly  valuable. 
The  Palmer  Co.,  50  Bromfield  street,  Boston,  publish  a 
series  of  ''Outline  Studies  in  College  English,"  including 
an  outline  of  this  essay,  at   15  cents  each.] 

This  essay  is  called  by  Thackeray  "a  magnificent 
statue  of  the  great  writer  and  moralist  of  the  last 
age,  raised  by  the  love  and  marvellous  skill  and 
genius  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  artists  of  our 
own."  The  beginner  is  advised  to  read  it  straight 
through  without  stopping,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
get  the  sweep  and  flow  of  Macaulay's  narrative. 
When  this  is  done,  a  careful  study  may  be 
attempted. 

Date  and  First  Appearance. — 1843.  One  of  the 
famous  series  of  essays,  historical,  critical,  contro- 
versial, written  for  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  1825- 
1844. 

Subject  Matter. — Partly  biographical,  partly  crit- 
ical, as  the  title,  ''The  Life  and  Writings  of  Addi- 
son "  imports. 

Method  of  Treatment. — Professedly  a  review  of 
a  book,  "  The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison,"  by  Lucy 
Aikin.  Plan :  a  common  one  of  Macaulay's.  Open- 
ing paragraphs  devoted  to  author,  her  qualifications, 
or  lack  of  them,  for  writing  the  book.  Rest  of 
essay  a  pouring  forth,  from  a  full  mind,  of  Mac- 
aulay's own  information,  opinions,  and  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  Addison,  and  (incidentally),  on  other 
subjects,  with  running  comments  on,  and  corrections 
of,  statements  made  in  the  book. 

Verify  this  for  yourself.  What  are  some  of  the 
other  subjects?"  On  your  second  reading,  write 
down  in  a  single  sentence  or  phrase,  the  topic 
of  each  paragraph.  From  this  list,  when  you  have 
finished,  make  an  analysis  of  the  whole  essay,  as 
regards  subject-matter,  grouping  together  para- 
graphs dealing  with  each  subject.,  e.  g.,  Sections 
4  and  5,  Reviewer's  opinion  of  Addison,  (a)  as  a 
man;  (b),  as  a  writer.  Sections  6-9.  P>iographical. 
— Addison's  father.  His  birth  and  childhood.  His 
university  life.  After  a  second  reading  make  sum- 
maries    (from     memory,     if     possible),     of     (a) 
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Addison's  life  as  a  whole;  (b)  his  public  career — 
as  an  author — as.  a  politician;  (c)  Macaulay's 
opinion  of  his  character ;  (d)  of  his  poetry;  (e)  of 
his  prose;  (/)'  the  history  of  the  "Spectator;" 
(g)  Addison's  travels.  Other  topics  will  suggest 
themselves. 

"Macaulay's  fund  of  information,  historical  and 
literary,  seems  inexhaustible."  Make  a  list  of  the 
subjects,  indirectly  concerned  with  Addison,  of 
which  he  treats.  Another,  of  the  writers  whom  he 
names.  A  third,  of  the  places  of  which  he  writes 
familiarily.  What  were  his  qualifications  for  writ- 
ing thus?  Compare  what  he  says  of  Miss  Aikin  in 
paragraph  3.  What  do  you  know  of  his  studies,  or 
general  reading?  of  his  travels?  Was  he  especially 
qualified  to  write  on  the  times  of  Addison? 

Inform  yourself  as  to  the  main  facts  of  English 
history  from  1672-1719;  on  the  lives  of  Addison's 
more  famous  contemporaries,  e.  g.,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Steele,  Marlborough,  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Montagu, 
Read  Thackeray's  lectures  on  "Congreve  and 
Addison,"  "Steele,"  and  "Swift,"  in  "The  English 
Humorists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century;"  and  the 
chapter  in  "Henry  Esmond,"  book  II.,  ch.  II,  "The 
Famous  Mr.  Joseph  Addison."  Johnson's  "Addi- 
son," in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets."  The  papers  from 
the  "Spectator,"  named  in  paragraph  99  of  the  essay. 
A  good  edition  of  the  "Spectator"  is  edited  by 
Henry  Morley  in  one  volume,  (Routledge,  London 
and  New  York,  about  $1.00),  or  "The  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  Papers,"  (Riverside  Literature  Series, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  40  cents;  also  by  Morang 
&  Co.,  Toronto,  same  price).  '^Addison,"  in  Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters.  (Harpers,  75  cents).  "A  His- 
tory of  Eighteenth  Century  Literature,"  Edmund 
Gosse. 

These  additional  readings  are  suggested  for  those 
v/ho  have  time  and  opportunity.  But  don't  think 
them  obligatory,  and  be  discouraged.  You  can  do 
admirably  with  only  the  text  of  the  essay,  a  diction- 
ary, and  an  English  history.  Tn  the  next  issue  there 
will  be  some  notes  on  Macaulay's  style.  The  writer 
will  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  questions  on  the 
essays,  and  will  answer  them  as  she  best  can. 


We  shall  soon  be  independent  of  coal  as  a  source  of 
energy.  This  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Prof.  Fessenden, 
a  Canadian  engineer  before  the  British  Association.  He 
claims  to  have  discovered  a  system  by  which  power  can 
be  stored  cheaply,  so  that  wind-power  and  the  energy 
derived  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  i.an  be  made  to 
furnish  all  the  power  that  is  needed  in  addition  to  that 
derived  from  natural  waterfalls. 


VII.     Acadia  in  the  Ice  Age. 

By  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

(Continued  from  June.) 

The  Tertiary  age,  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter 
of  this  series,  was  described  as  a  period  of  almost 
tropical  warmth,  even  in  high  latitudes.  This  is 
shown  by  the  occurrence  in  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen  of  the  remains  of  such  plants  as  oaks, 
beeches,  poplars,  walnuts,  magnolias  and  redwoods, 
while  England  was  a  land  of  palms — Greenland, 
so  called  in  derision,  being  then  indeed  green  in 
something  more  than  name.  That  it  could  ever  have 
been  such  is  truly  marvellous,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  fact  that  our  own  Acadia,  and  with  it 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  continent  of  America, 
should  once  have  been  buried,  as  is  Greenland  to- 
day, beneath  an  icy  mantle  hundreds,  perhaps  thous- 
ands, of  feet  in  depth.  Yet  this  belief  is  based  upon 
evidence  as  clear  and  indisputable  in  the  one  in- 
stance as  in  that  of  the  other.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

Have  my   readers  ever  noticed  the  great  num- 
bers, and  in  many  instances  the  large  sizes  of  the 
fragments  of  rock,  usually  known  as  boulders,  with 
which  every  part  of  the  Provinces   is  strewn,  and 
which,  in  some  localities,    as    about    Macadam    or 
Windsor  Junction,  cover  the  surface  so  completely 
that  hardly  anything  else  can  be  seen      Are  these 
the  results  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  rocks  beneath  ? 
Xot  at  all.     Rarely  do  they  correspond  to  the  latter, 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these 
boulders  have  been  brought  for  miles  or  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  parent  beds.    Around  Fredericton 
may  be  found  boulders  of  the  iron  ores  of  Wood- 
stock, and  even  occasionally  some  from  the  Lauren- 
tian  hills  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  granite 
boulders  of  Macadam,  strewn  over  a  region  of  slates 
and  quartzites,   must  have  been   derived   from  the 
granite  hills  to  the  northward  of  them.     The  pecu- 
liar  and   easily    recognized    rocks  of   the  mainland 
about  Passamaquoddy  Bay  are  found  lying  on  the 
totally  different  rocks  of  Grand  Manan.  The  equally 
peculiar  volcanic  rocks  of  the  latter  island  and  of 
the   North  mountains  are  strewn  in  thousands  all 
over  the  southwestern  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia.     In 
some  instances  the  boulders  are  as  much  as  thirty 
feet  in  diameter  and  would  weigh  hundreds  of  tons. 
Obviously  ordinary  running  water,  the  chief  geol- 
ogical agent  in  earlier  periods,  would  be  quite  in- 
competent to  produce  the  transport  of  blocks  such 
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as  thest  and  to  such  distances.  The  only  agency 
v.e  can  look  to  is  that  of  ice,  and  this  we  find  actually 
producing  such  results  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  at  the  present  day.  One  has  only  to  go  to 
Switzerland,  to  the  Himalayas,  to  Alaska  or  to 
Greenland,  to  witness  precisely  similar  effects,  and 
it  is  a  great  geological  principle  that  like  effects 
must  be  referred  to  like  causes.  Ice,  therefore,  in 
the  form  of  glaciers,  must  once  have  been  active 
wherever  the  results  of  that  action  are  clearly  recog- 
nizable, and  Acadia  must,  at  some  time  in  its  his- 
tory, have  been  submitted  to  glacial  conditions. 
Almost  tropical  warmth  must  have  been  followed 
by  a  lengthy  period  of  arctic  cold. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  transport- 
ation of  boulders  was  due  to  the  action  of  icebergs 
rather  than  of  glaciers.  But  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  affords  some  striking  facts  which  favour 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former  as  the  real  agents 
concerned  in  these  results.  It  is  true  that  ice- 
bergs have  great  transporting  power  and  annually 
drop  large  quantities  of  material  along  the  bed  of 
Baffins  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  but,  apart 
f'.om  the  fact  that  icebergs  pre-suppose  glaciers,  be- 
ing, in  all  instances  the  broken-off  feet  of  the  latter, 
there  are  occurrences  observed  which  are  hardly  to 
be  explained  upon  any  other  supposition  than  that 
they  are  due  to  the  operation  of  land  ice.  One  of 
these  is  the  occurrence  of  large  boulders  of  bitu- 
minous shale  picked  up  from  the  valley  of  the  Cover- 
dale  River  in  Albert  county  and  dropped  on  the 
top  of  Caledonia  Mountain  at  an  elevation  nearly 
one  thousand  feet  higher.  This  could  hardly  be 
accomplished  by  a  floating  iceberg.  Again,  on  the 
western  side  of  Chamcook  Mountain,  near  St. 
Andrews,  N.  !>.,  of  which  the  face  is  nearly  vertical, 
the  volcanic  rocks  which  form  the  upper  portion  of 
the  eminence  may  at  one  point  be  seen  to  project 
horizontally  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  beyond  the 
comparatively  soft  red  sandstones  which  form  its 
lower  half,  and  yet  the  under  side  of  this  projecting 
ledge  is  completely  covered  with  glacial  markings 
which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  a  mass  of 
hind  ice  crowded  against  the  face  of  the  bluff  and 
not  by  a  freely  floating  berg. 

But  this  leads  us  to  another  class  of  facts. 
What  are  the  glacial  "markings"  thus  referred  to? 
Well,  they  are  lines  or  scratches  crossing  the  face 
of  the  rock  in  parallel  directions  as  though  they 
had  been  produced  by  some  gigantic  rasp.  Such 
titles  or  striae  arc  common  all  over  Acadia.  Wherever 


the  overlying  soils  have  been  freshly  removed  and 
the.  rocks  have  been  hard  enough  to  preserve  them, 
we  find  these  similarly  scored,  sometimes  very 
beautifully.  Fine  examples  may  be  seen  upon  some 
ot  the  islands  of  Miramichi  Bay,  and  still  betfter 
ones  at  many  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Neva  Scotia.  Here  indeed  they  are.  in  some  in- 
stances, much  more  than  mere  scratchings  or  groov- 
higs  of  the  surface.  They  are  deep  furrows,  and 
at  one  point,  near  Lockeport,  they  are  great  troughs, 
varying  from  three  or  four  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 
Such  troughs,  smoothed  and  rounded  like  the  body 
of  a  canoe,  yet  striated  from  end  to  end,  could  never 
have  been  produced  by  floating  ice.  They  are  the 
w  ork  of  an  uncommonly  heavy  moving  mass.  They 
mark  the  course  and  the  action  of  the  great  glaciers 
which  then  covered  the  whole  of  Acadia  as  they 
were  slowly  sliding  southward  on  their  way  to  the 
sea. 

The  course  of  the  striae  is  always  southward, 
generally  a  little  east  of  south,  and  as  the  trans- 
portation of  boulders  was  generally  in  the  same 
direction,  it  is  evident  that  both  owe  their  origin 
to  a  common  cause.  Striated  surfaces,  similar  in 
every  way  to  those  here  described,  are  a  common 
feature  in  glacial  regions  such  as  have  been  referred 
to,  and  as  they  are  found  upon  the  summits  of  our 
highest  hills  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land  was  covered  with  what  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  a  continental  glacier.  And  as  in  Alpine 
regions,  the  sides  of  glaciers  are  usually  marked  by 
what  are  known  as  moraines,  i.  e.,  by  confused  masses 
of  rock  which  have  descended  as  avalanches  from  the 
bordering  hills  or  have  been  piled  up  at  the  glacier's 
loot  when  the  ice  melts  away;  so  in  both  New 
iirunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  boulders  are  often 
arranged  in  trains  or  are  placed  so  as  to  show  that 
they  represent  lateral  or  terminal  moraines.  Both 
the  moraines  and  the  striae  show  little  correspond- 
ence with  the  present  inequalities  of  the  surface, 
crossing  valleys  like  that  of  the  St.  John  transversely 
to  their  course,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  some- 
times serving  to  change  the  course  of  smaller 
streams  into  totally  different  channels,  in  other 
instances  they  probably  both  deepened  and  widened 
1  pre-existing  channels,  and  such  north  and  south 
gorges  as  those  of  Digby  Gut  and  the  Petite  Pas- 
sage, as  well  as  the  fiord-like  indentations  of  the 
southern  coasts  of  both  Provinces,  including  such 
harbours  as  those  of  Halifax  and  Shelburne,  may 
owe  their  origin  in  part  to  this    cause.      Many    of 
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these  fiord-like  valleys,  as  indicated  by  soundings, 
extend  southward  far  beyond  the  position  of  the 
present  coast  line,  and  thus  show  that  they  were 
produced  when  the  land  stood  at  a  considerably 
higher  level  than  now. 

One  naturally  seeks  for  the  causes  of  all  these 
wonderful  changes.  Various  theories  have  been 
advanced,  but  the  most  probable  explanation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  view  that  they  were  due  to  the 
elevation  of  the  earth's  crust  in  high  latitudes. 
Sich  an  elevation,  even  if  only  of  a  thousand  feet 
or  so,  would,  even  at  the  present  time,  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  northern  continents  closer 
together,  and  of  obliterating,  or  nearly  so,  the  ocean 
channels  which  now  lie  between  them.  Northern 
Europe  would,  through  Spitzbergen,  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  become  continuous  with  North  Amer- 
ica. The  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
now  modifies  so  greatly  the  climates  of  England  and 
Norway,  would  then  be  confined  to  more  southerly 
latitudes,  and  though  the  moisture-laden  winds 
from  the  latter  would  still  flow  northward  as  now, 
their  moisture  would  be  condensed  not  as  fog  and 
rain,  but  as  snow,  and  this  would  tend  to  constantly 
accumulate  until  in  time  the  conditions  which  now 
prevail  in  Greenland  would  have  spread  over 
regions  far  south  of  the  latter.  A  winter  of  in- 
definite duration  and  of  extreme  severity  would 
set  in.  The  snow  by  pressure  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing supply  would  become  converted  into  ice.  The 
ice-cap,  thickest  at  the  north,  would  by  the  same 
pressure  be  forced  outward,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
great  glacier,  similar  to  that  which  now  covers 
the  semi-continent  of  Greenland,  would  produce  all 
the  effects  described.  How  long  this  set  of  con- 
ditions prevailed  we  know  not.  It  may  have  been 
for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  but  the  evil 
had  in  itself  its  own  remedy.  The  accumulation  of 
such  vast  quantities  of  ice  in  polar  latitudes,  with 
its  resultant  weight,  would  tend  to  disturb  the  rig- 
idity of  the  surface  on  which  it  rested:  This  surface 
would  begin  to  sink,  and  by  sinking  would  again 
be  brought  more  or  less  completely  below  the  sea 
level.  The  warm  ocean  currents  would  again  re- 
sume their  former  course.  The  climate  would 
become  ameliorated  and  the  ice-cap  would  retreat 
again  to  its  present  northern  limits.  Proofs  that 
there  was  such  an  elevation,  in  itself  a  cause  of  cold, 
are.  as  has  been  stated,  to  be  found  in  the  depth  to 
which  river  channels  and  fiords  were  then  exca- 
vated; and  there  is  equally   strong  proof  that  this 


period  of  elevation  was  followed  by  a  time  of  de- 
pression carrying  the  surface  even  below  its  present 
level.  For  our  rivers,  like  the  St.  John,  are  now 
flowing  in  channels  which  were  once  far  deeper 
than  they  now  are,  and  which  must  have  been  par- 
tially filled  up  during  such  period  of  depression. 
The  present  bed  of  the  St.  John  at  Fredericton  is 
at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  its  former  one,  the 
intervening  depth  being  occupied  by  river  clays 
in  which  the  remains  of  fossil  fishes'  have  been 
found,  and  this  is  only  one  among  many  similar 
instances.  On  the  coast,  also  we  find  old  sea- 
beaches,  like  Pennfield  Ridge  in  Charlotte  county, 
N.  B.,  filled  with  marine  shells  which  mark  a 
former  depression  of  two  hundred  feet  or  more. 

And  now  we  may  inquire  what  became  of  the 
almost  semi-tropical  life  which,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  spread  over  all  the  region  in  the 
Tertiary  age  which  went  immediately  before.  Well, 
evidently  it  could  not  withstand  the  rigours  of  the 
glacial  era.  As  the  conditions  of  the  latter  came 
slowly  on,  such  forms  as  could  do  so  migrated 
southwards  to  warmer  latitudes,  while  those  which 
had  no  power  to  thus  migrate  inevitably  perished. 
Want  of  food,  following  the  disappearance  of  the 
forests,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  proclaim  such  a 
result.  Arctic  and  sub-arctic  species  such  as  are 
now  found  flourishing  in  sheltered  spots  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  polar  ice-cap,  would  advance 
with  the  latter  and  again  retreat  with  its  return. 
And  here  a  very  curious  incident  may  be  referred 
to.  Elevation  in  altitude  is,  as  is  well  known,  so 
far  as  a  fall  of  temperature  is  concerned,  equivalent 
tc  difference  of  latitude.  Hence,  therefore,  as  the 
ice  retreated,  many  forms  of  life,  suited  to  cold 
conditions,  would  find  on  high  mountain  summits, 
the  same  surroundings  as  those  found  at  much  lower 
levels  in  Arctic  regions.  When  therefore,  the  main 
army  of  Arctic  forms,  following  the  retreating 
glaciers,  returned  to  their  northern  home,  some 
stragglers  from  that  army  would  continue  to 
linger  on  the  mountain  sides  only  to  be  eventually 
cut  off  or  isolated  by  the  increasing  warmth  of  the 
intervening  valleys.  Thus  we  find  colonies  of  Arctic 
butterflies  still  resident  on  the  higher  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains  identical  with  those  which  are 
now  only  to  be  found  flitting  about  the  ice-clad 
shores  of  Greenland.  Truly  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence. Plants  of  Arctic  types  are  also  to  be  found 
along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  coasts  similar  to  what 
;ire  found  on  the  tops  of  the  White  .Mountains  and 
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in  Greenland,  but  here  the  prevalence  of  fogs  and 
the  generally  low  temperature  have  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  the  result. 

Of  course  as  the  ice  gradually  disappeared  and 
more  genial  conditions  returned,  life  also  returned, 
and  plants  and  animals  of  many  kinds  again  began 
to  people  this  Acadia  of  ours,  and  with  them  man 
probably  made  his  first  appearance ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  these  topics  must  be  reserved  for 
another  chapter. 

One  other  subject  must  be  referred  to  here  to 
make  this  chapter  complete.  At  many  points  both 
m  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  one  meets 
with  long,  low  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  general  surface  and  looking  like 
great  railway  embankments,  frequently  just  wide 
enough  upon  the  top  for  the  passage  of  a  roadway, 
and  not  unfrequently  used  for  that  purpose.  These 
are  what  are  known  to  geologists  as  kames  or 
eskers,  and  probably  owe  their  origin  to  sub-glacial 
streams,  such  as  are  found  in  Switzerland  and  else- 
where issuing  from  beneath  great  masses  of  ice. 
In  Xew  Brunswick  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  to  be  seen  about  the  chain  of  the  Eel  River 
lakes,  in  York  county,  having  a  length  of  seven  or 
eight  miles,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  a  similar  ridge 
extends  from  Hectanooga,  near  Yarmouth,  east- 
ward far  into  the  county  of  Queens,  a  distance  of 
nearly  thirty  miles.  They  are  sometimes  known 
as  "hog-backs."  Another  peculiar  condition,  ami 
one  related  to  the  kames,  is  that  of  "  drunjlins." 
These  are  groups  of  low  hills,  composed  like  the 
kames  of  gravel  and  sand,  with  occasional  boulders, 
but  irregularly  arranged,  and  of  dome-like  form. 
Fine  examples  may  be  seen  around  the  town  of 
Lunenburg.  They  are  usually  more  or  less  elliptical 
in  outline  and  their  longer  axis  shows  the  direction 
of  the  ice  movement  by  which  they  were  produced. 


( >ur  lady  teachers  will  marry  but  all  are  advised 
to  do  as  this  teacher  has  done,  transfer  the  Review 
to  a  sister,  or  to  a  friend:  Kindly  discontinue  my 
subscription  to  your  valuable  Review  and  transfer 
to  my  sister.  I  have  taken  a  smaller  school  and 
household  duties  now  claim  my  attention.  .  .  I 
gained  much  help  from  the  Review  while  teaching 
and  1  could  not  have  carried  on  my  work  so  well 
without  it.  E.  C. 


Teachers'  Conventions. 

Kings-Queens,  N.  B.,  Institute. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  Kings- 
Queens  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  high 
school  building,  Sussex,  Kings  Co.,  on  Thursday 
and  Friday,  September  29th  and  30th,  with  one 
hundred  and  one  teachers  enrolled. 

President  M.  G.  Fox  gave  a  very  excellent  open- 
ing address;  he  emphasized  the  need  of  trained 
teachers,  and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject 
of  agricultural  education. 

Mr.  J.  B.  DeLong,  B.  A.,  principal  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Consolidated  School,  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  on  Reading  and  English  Literature.  The 
paper  was  discussed  by  G.  N.  Belyea,  A.  B. ;  W.  T. 
Denham,  A.  B. ;  and  Rev.  F.  Baird,  B.  A.,  all  of 
whom  spoke  in  fitting  terms  of  its  many  excellences. 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute  have  Mr.  DeLong's  paper  published. 

Miss  Bessie  Parker  gave  a  lesson  in  music  to  a 
class  of  children,  which  brought  forth  much  praise 
from  the  Institute,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Kierstead,  of  the 
L*.  X.  !>.,  complimented  the  people  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  having  such  a  splendid  school  system. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Kidner,  Director  of  Manual  Training, 
gave  a  thoughtful  address  on  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  in  miscellaneous  schools.  Mr. 
Kidner  spoke  of  the  progress  of  these  two  sub- 
jects of  the  course  and  their  possibilities  in  the 
rural  schools.  He  hoped  soon  to  see  them  more 
widely  established.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hubbard,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  D.  V.  Landry, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  each  made  short 
addresses,  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  needs  of  a 
better  agricultural  education. 

At  the  public  meeting  President  Fox  was  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  J.  A.  Murray,  M.  P.  P.,  delivered  a 
neat  speech  of  welcome,  after  which  able  addresses 
were  delivered  on  the  educational  question  by  Dr. 
Landry,  Dr.  W.  W.  Andrews,  Professor  Cummings, 
W.  VV.  Hubbard  and  Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves. 

<  )n  Friday  the  Institute  divided  into  sections. 
In  the  Primary  Section  lessons  were  taught  as  fol- 
lows: Science,  by  Miss  Maggie  Gilchrist ;  Tables 
and  Number,  by  Miss  .Mice  lielyea;  and  Primary 
Work,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Archibald.  In  the  Inter- 
mediate the  following  lessons  were  given  :  Definition 
of  an  Adjective,  by  Miss  Bessie  Parker;  Signs, 
by  H.  A.  Garland;  Definition  of  a  Pronoun, 
by  Miss  Xora  Fairweather;  Definition  of  a 
Fraction,  by  Miss  Gertie  E.  Sisson;  and  one 
on  Addition  of  Fractions,  by  Miss  Bertie  Darrah. 
In  the  Advanced  Section  two  papers  were  read, 
one  on  Science,  by  Miss  Muriel  DeMille,  and  one 
on  Reading,  by  Miss  Lena  Wilson.  A  lesson  in 
( icon  let  rv  was  taught,  by  Miss  Clara  Hay.  In  the 
Trustee's  Section  three  addresses  were  given,  viz. : 
I  »y  the  Chairman,  Geo.  Raymond.  Esq.;  The 
Trustee    as    the    Teacher    Sees    Him,    by    W.    B. 
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Jonah,  B.  A. ;  How  the  School  Trustee  May  Pro- 
mote the  Better  Education  of  the  Farmer,  by  O.  W. 
Wetmore;  and  Farm  Book-keeping,  by  G.  G. 
Scovil. 

At  the  last  session  which  convened  at  2  p.  m., 
September  30th,  Mr.  Norman  J.  Fraser,  B.  A.,  read 
a  paper  on  Fall  Plants,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wetmore 
taught  a  lesson  on  Commercial  Geography.  The 
work  of  the  Institute  was  next  summed  up  in  a 
very  neat  address  by  Miss  Clara  Hay,  of  the 
Sussex  high  school. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
J.  B.  DeLong,  B.  A.,  Hampton ;  Vice-President, 
Frank  Blake,  Norton ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  N. 
Biggar,  Sussex ;  Additional  Members  of  Executive, 
Miss  Hattie  McMurray,  Rothesay;  and  Miss  Clara 
Hay,  Sussex.  The  next  session  will  be  held  at 
Hampton. 


Northumberland  County  Institute. 

The  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the  North- 
umberland County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in 
Newcastle,  Thursday  and  Friday,  with  President 
B.  P.  Steeves  in  the  chair.  In  his  opening  address 
Principal  Steeves  pointed  out  that  there  were  two 
movements  above  all  others  conspicuous  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  The  tendency  to  emphasize  study  of 
practical  subjects  and  the  tendency  to  give  language 
the  most  prominent  place  in  all  grades.  Inspector 
G.  W.  Mersereau  considered  practical  subjects 
most  beneficial.  Many  subjects  must  be  combined 
or  correlated.  He  believed  that  Latin,  algebra, 
etc.,  should  be  eliminated  from  the  common  school 
grades  and  their  study  begun  in  the  high  school. 
The  three  evils  of  our  school  are:  Cigarettes,  the 
penny  novels  and  the  moving  pictures.  Mr.  Mer- 
sereau advanced  many  practical  suggestions.  He 
said  that  the  present  day  scholars  cannot  think  as 
pupils  of  the  last  generation  could.  There  may  be 
too  many  subjects.     But  what  is  taught,  teach  well. 

In  the  course  of  a  scholarly  paper  on  expression, 
Principal  C.  J.  Mersereau,  B.  A.,  spoke  of  certain 
faults  and  their  remedies,  such  as  crudeness  of 
expression  found  in  advanced  grades,  faulty  articu- 
lation, monotonous  tone,  faulty  co-ordination  and 
subordination  of  clauses,  lack  of  vividness  and 
originality  in  expression. 

Principal  H.  H.  Stuart  read  an  important  paper 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  Improving  our  Educational 
System,  making  the  following  recommendations 
among  others — that  provision  be  made  for  back- 
ward pupils,  that  manual  training  be  made  com- 
pulsory, that  all  schools  should  be  graded,  that  no 
class  lower  than  second  should  be  licensed,  and  that 
the  teachers'  position  should  be  made  permanent. 
Miss  Marion  Fraser  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
Life  and  Methods  of  Pestalozzi. 

At  Friday  forenoon's  session  Prof.  Hagerman,  of 
the  Normal  school,  treated  the  subject  of  drawing. 


He  said  that  the  subject  must  be  taught — that  the 
pupils  could  not  be  left  to  learn  it  from  books  or 
models,  but  must  be  taught  to  draw  by  the  teacher 
— the  teacher  must  draw  in  the  presence  of  the 
children.  Any  teacher,  he  held,  could  learn  enough 
drawing  to  do  this.  He  traced  the  process  step  by 
step,  showing  how  to  use  the  books  and  models. 
Drawing,  he  said,  is  a  child's  natural  expression, 
and  copying  at  the  beginning  is  fatal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  learner's  success  in  drawing.  The 
child  should  draw  dogs,  cats,  anything  and  every- 
thing, in  its  own  way,  so  as  to  acquire  facility  with 
the  pencil.  When  it  finds  itself,  recognizes  the 
crudity  of  its  efforts  and  becomes  dissatisfied  with 
them,  then  teach  it  to  draw  carefully.  Set  it  to 
drawing  triangles,  squares,  circles,  and  more  com- 
plicated figures  till  hand  and  eye  become  trained 
to  accuracy. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excellent  paper  on  school 
management  was  read  by  Miss  Mabel  McGregor, 
of  Newcastle.  The  writer  and  Inspector  Mersereau 
condemned  corporal  punishment  in  school  as 
wholly  unnecessary,  especially  for  pupils  properly 
controlled  at  home. 

Resolutions  were  adopted:  In  favor  of  con- 
solidating rural  schools  wherever  practicable;  com- 
mending manual  training,  school  gardening  and 
household  science ;  and  asking  that  attendance  be 
made  compulsory  for  all  schools,  instead  of  its 
being  left  optional  as  at  present. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows :  C.  J.  Merser- 
eau, President ;  Miss  Jessie  Fowlie,  Vice-President ; 
H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary;  Norman  Cass  and  Miss 
Mabel  McGregor,  additional  members  of  Executive. 


Albert  County  Institute. 

The  thirty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Albert 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Hopewell 
Cape,  October  13th  and  14th.  Thirty-one  teachers 
were  enrolled.  After  the  enrolment  President  Col- 
pitts  opened  the  Institute  with  a  very  excellent 
address,  in  which  he  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to 
Dr.  Carter,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education 
and  the  new  teachers  who  had  come  into  the  county. 
He  strongly  advised  the  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times  by  reading  the  best  obtainable  books, 
papers,  etc. 

Mr.  Colpitt's  address  was  followed  by  a  few 
remarks  from  Inspector  O'Blenes,  after  which  Dr. 
Carter  addressed  the  Institute.  He  regretted  the 
constant  change  of  teachers,  also  the  exodus  of 
teachers  to  the  West,  and  appealed  to  the  teachers 
to  remain  in  their  own  Province.         , 

A  very  excellent  paper  was  read  on  Physical 
Drill,  by  A.  J.  Kelly,  who  showed  a  close  study  of 
his  subject,  and  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  teaching  of  the  drill.  A  paper  on  Literature, 
by  G.  J.  Marr,  Principal  of  the  Hillsboro  high 
school,  was  full  of  most  helpful  suggestions,  which, 
if  followed  out  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  keener 
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appreciation  of  the  beautiful  things  in  our  litera- 
ture. Dr.  Carter  paid  a  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Marr, 
by  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  to  publish,  in 
the  school  report.  Next  was  an  excellent  lesson 
on  drawing,  by  Miss  Jean  Peacock,  which  called 
forth  much   favorable   comment. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house  in 
the-  evening,  at  which  President  Colpitts  presided. 
Inspector  O'Blenes  was  the  first  speaker,  who  in 
a  short  but  excellent  address  prepared  the  way  for 
the  address  that  was  to  follow.  Dr.  Carter  in  his 
address  appealed  to  the  people  to  take  more  pride 
in  their  school  premises,  to  furnish  the  schools  with 
first-class  modern  apparatus  and  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  schools.  He  dealt  with  the  benefits 
of  courses  in  physical  drill,  manual  training, 
domestic  science  and  school  gardening. 

In  the  morning  session,  Friday,  the  Institute 
was  divided  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of 
matters  relating  to  school  work.  Many  helpful 
hints  were  given  in  this  session  of  the  Institute. 
Friday  afternoon  the  business  matters  relating  to 
the  Institute  were  settled.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  G.  J.  Marr,  President;  Miss  Eliza 
Ward,  Secretary;  Miss  Edna  Floyd,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; Miss  Alice  Thistle  and  Miss  Downing 
additional  members  of  the  Executive.  The  Insti- 
tute will  meet  next  year  in  Hillsboro. 


West  Colchester  Institute. 

The  West  Colchester  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held  at  Great  Village,  N.  S.,  on  Thursday  and  Fri- 
day, October  13th  and  14th.  There  were  about 
forty  teachers  present,  and  the  work  was  very  help- 
ful to  them.  The  following  programme  was  carried 
out:  Reading,  primary,  Miss  Morash ;  Primary 
work,  Miss  Cottle;  Drawing,  Miss  Stevens;  Physic- 
al Drill,  Mr.  Archibald  and  Mr.  Morse;  Nature 
Study,  Inspector  W.  R.  Campbell;  Drawing,  Miss 
Stevens;  Talk  on  School  Management;  Question 
box;  Language,  Miss  Fulton;  Arithmetic,  Miss 
Grant. 


We  Are  Teaching  Too  Much- 
Edwin  Collins,  a  university  graduate,  a  writer 
and  a  teacher,  does  not  believe  in  teaching  at  all — 
that  is  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
"  teaching."  His  motto  is  that  "  children  should 
be  taught  little  and  should  learn  much."  His 
theory  and  practice  are  that  no  child  should  be 
asked  to  undertake  formal  lessons  until  it  is  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  and  that  until  it  reaches  that  age 
it  should  be  allowed  to  run  practically  wild  and 
assimilate  knowledge  as  a  flower  gathers  its  sweet- 
ness from  the  sunshine. 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  beginning  to  learn  the  formal 
things  too  early."    says    Mr.    Collins.      "  Children 


should  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  to  learn  rather 
than  to  be  taught.  My  eldest  boy  could  not  read 
a  line  until  he  was  nine  years  old.  Then  he  learned 
the  alphabet  in  a  week  and  he  learned  it  without 
any  difficulty.  He  just  asked  his  mother  or  me 
what  ths  letters  were  and  in  a  week  he  was  reading 
for  his  own  pleasure.  Before,  that,  of  course,  we 
had  to  read  to  him  poetry,  Shakespeare's  plays,  and 
many  other  things  which  were  suitable  to  his 
understanding.  Since  then  he  has  read  all  of 
Shakespeare,  several  of  the  English  poets,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  finest  English  literature." 


An  Untidy  School  Yard. 

The  school  yard  was  strewn  with  straggling 
sticks  from  the  dislocated  woodpile.  Burdocks 
and  ragweed  asserted  lustily  their  rights  to  the 
play-ground.  Two  clapboards  were  broken  next 
to  the  front  door.  The  schoolroom  sweepings  were 
freshly  deposited  at  the  sag  end  of  the  platform. 

Do  these  conditions  bespeak  a  good  school  ?  At 
least  they  did  not  give  a  favorable  impression  while 
riding  by.  Both  teacher  and  school  officers  were 
to  blame  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  A  "  bee  " 
would  have  piled  up  the  wood  and  removed  the 
weeds.  A  tidy  teacher  would  have  directed  the 
sweepings  to  the  stove.  A  thoughtful  director 
would  have  put  the  house  in  proper  repair.  Was 
this  your  schoolhouse? — The  Moderator. 


A  good  country  school  may  be  made  more  nearly 
an  ideal  school  than  any  other  school.  The  pupils 
in  the  country  are  usually  more  tractable,  more 
open  to  the  teachers'  influence,  both  in  school  and 
out  of  it,  than  are  the  pupils  in  cities  or  towns. 
Besides  they  are  less  liable  to  be  distracted  by  dis- 
turbing influences,  and  their  habits  of  industry  and 
self-reliance  are  great  helps  to  their  advancement, 
both  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  in  whatever  else 
inters  into  true  education. — School  Herald. 


"  The  heart  in  the  work  "  is  not  a  motto  for  the 
artist  alone ;  it  is  for  the  laborer  as  well.  With  that 
possibility  before  him,  the  meanest  toiler  may  grow 
beautiful;  without  it,  the  veriest  giant  of  energy 
will  grow  petty  and  warped  and  sad.  The  com- 
monest work  is  ennobling  when  it  provides  any 
avenue  of  expression  for  the  spirit,  any  exit  for 
the  heavy,  struggling,  ambitious  human  heart  out 
of  its  prison  house  of  silence  into  the  sunshine  of 
fellowship. — Bliss  Carman. 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

Troubles  of  the  Small  Boy. 
Before  they   had  arithmetic, 

Or  telescopes  or  chalk, 
Or  blackboards,  maps  and  copy  books — 

When  they  could  only  talk ; 
Before  Columbus  came  to  show 

The  world  geography, 
What  did  they  teach  the  little  boys 
Who  went  to  school  like  me? 

There  wasn't  any  grammar  then, 

They  couldn't  read  or  spell, 
For  books  were  not  invented  yet — 

I    think    'twas    just   as    well. 
There  were  not  any  rows  of  dates, 

Or  laws  or  wars  or  kings, 
Or  generals  or   victories, 

Or  any  of  those  things. 

There  couldn't  be  much  to  learn; 

There  wasn't  much  to  know. 
'Twas  nice  to  be  a  boy 

Ten  thousand  years  ago. 
For   history  had   not  begun, 

And  the  world  was  very  new, 
And  in  the  schools  I  don't  see  what 

The  children  had  to  do. 

Now  always  there  is  more  to  learn  — 

How  history  does  grow ! 
And  every  day  they  find  new  things 

They  think  we  ought  to  know. 
And   if  it  must  go  on  like  this, 

I'm  glad   I   live  today, 
For  boys  ten  thousand  years  from  now 

Will  not  have  time  to  play ! 


Two  ears  and  only  one  mouth  have  you : 

The  reason,  1  think,  is  clear : 
It  teaches,  my  child,  that   it  will  not  do 

To  talk  about  all  you  hear. 

Two  eyes  and  only  one  mouth  have  you; 

The  reason  of  this  must  be, 
That  you  should  learn  that  it  will  not  do 
To  talk  about  all  vou  see. 


Johnny  And  His  Lessons. 

Little  Johnny  What's  his  name 

Was  in  the  fifth  A  grade, 
And  35's  and  40's  were 

The  highest  marks  he  made, 
Excepting  in  arithmetic 

Where   he'd   made   ninety-two, 
Because  he  liked  the  subject  well, 

As   'most   all   Johnnies   do. 

He  took  his  books  home  every  day 

As  reg'lar  as  could  be. 
He  played  till  dark,  then  went  to  bed, 

"From  every  care  set  free." 
He  said  he  had  "no  lessons  home," 

And  thought  the  trick  was  new, 
Until  his  father  called  at  school 

And   got   a   point  or  two. 
That  night  he  studied  spelling,  history,  geogra- 
phy, language,  physiology,  arithmetic, 

With  wondrous  vim  and  care, 
And  home  folks  say  he  begged  to  have 

A  pillow  on  his  chair. 

— Journal  of  Education. 


A  Riddle. 

One   little  brother   is   short   and   slow, 

The  other   is   tall,   and  he   can   run, 
For  he  takes  twelve  steps  with  his  longer  leg 

While  his  brother  is  taking  one. 
One   little   brother  a   bell   must  ring 

With  every   step  that  he  slowly  makes, 
But  the  other  runs  gaily  from  morn  till  night, 

Nor  cares  to  notice  the  steps  he  takes. 
He  who  loves  riddles  may  guess  this  one, 
Who  are  the  brothers  and  where  do  they  run? 
Who  can  guess  the  last  name  of  these  little  brothers? 
(hand). 

The  tall  brother  has  the  long  first  name,  and  the  little 
brother  the  short  first  name.     Who  can  tetl  these? 

Where  do  they  travel? 

Who  runs  faster?     Why? 

How  many  steps  does  the  Minute  Hand  take  while  the 
Hour   Hand   takes  one? 

Which  brother  rings  the  bell?    When? 

Demonstrate   with   clock  face. — Selected. 


Two  hands  and  only  one  mouth  have  you; 

And  it  is  worth  repeating, — 
The  two  are  for  work  that  you  will  have  to  do, 

The  one   is  enough   for  eating. 

— From  the  German. 


Lots  of  men  would  leave  their  footprints 
Time's  eternal  sands  to  grace, 
Had  they  gotten  mother's  slipper 
At  the  proper  time  and  place. 


It  is  said  of  a  noted  Virginia  judge  thar  in  a  pinch  he 
always  came  out  ahead.  An  incident  of  his  boyhood  might 
go  to  prove  this. 

"Well,  Benny,"  said  his  father  when  the  lad  had  been 
going  to  school  about  a  month,  "what  did  you  learn  to-day?" 

"About  the  mouse,  father." 

"Spell   mouse,"   said   his   father. 

"Father.  1  didn't  believe  it  was  a  mouse  after  all;  it 
was  a  rat." — Lippincott's  Magazine. 
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Kitty  Knew  About  Sheep. 
Seven  sheep  were  standing 

By   the   pasture   wall. 
'Tell    me,'    said    the    teacher, 

To  her  scholars   small, 
One    poor    sheep    was    frightened, 

Jumped   and   ran   away. 
One   from   seven   how  many 

Woolly   sheep    would   stay?' 

Up  went  Kitty's  fingers — 

A  farmer's  daughter  she, 
Not   so   bright  at   figures 

As  she  ought  to  be. 
'Please,   ma'am'— 'Well,   then,   Kitty, 

Tell  us  if  you  know.' 
'Please   if  one  jumped  over, 

All   the    rest    would   go.' 


— Selected. 


Recitation  for  a  Little  Boy. 
A  little  man  came  to  our  house  one  day 
From  his  home  in  the  north,  so  far  away ; 
And  the  breath  he  blew  from  his  lips  was  light. 
Vet  it  withered  the  flowers  in  a  single  night. 

And  he  veiled  the  hills  in  a  wonderful  mist, 
And  the  sumac  blushed  as  its  leaves  he  kissed; 
And   he  dressed   the   trees  in  yellow  and  gold, 
'Till  the  woods  are  brighter  a  hundred-fold. 

Then  the  nuts  fell  down  from  the  tree-tops  tall, 
And  the  birds  flew  south  at  their  leader's  call; 
Then  the  bright   leaves  slowly  dropped  at  last, 
And  we  knew  that  the  golden  Summer  was  past. 
— Anna  Kennedy,  in  Child-Garden. 


If  you  should  gee 

A    big  green    tree. 
With  candles  all  alight, 
With    popcorn    strings 

And  pretty  things, 
And   tinsel   shining   bright, 

With  stars  that  swing. 

And  bells  that   ring, 
All  green  and  red  and  blue, 

And  lots  of  toys 

For  girls  and  boys, 
And  lots  of  candies,  too, 

And  you  should  hear 

Somebody  near, 
Call  out  in  cheery  way : 

"What  sort  of  tree 

Can   this   one   be  ?" 
I  wonder  what  you'd  say? 


— St.  Nicholas. 


Autumn  in  his  leafless  bowers, 
Is  waiting  for  the  winter's  snow. 

— John  C.  Whittier. 


Seasonable  Quotations. 

There  was  a  small  boy  of  Quebec, 
Who  was  buried  in  snow  to  his  neck, 
When  they  said,  "Are  you  friz?" 
He  replied,  "Yes,  I  is — 
But  we  don't  call  this  cold  in  Quebec." 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


"Not  some  great  work, 
But  just  a  little  place 
Where    I  can  work 
And  grow  in  daily  grace." 

— P.  A.  Nay  lor. 


The  little  brook  heard  it  and  built  a  roof 
'Neath  which  he  could  house  him  winter-proof; 
All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 
He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 
Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spais 
As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  stars. 

— James   Russell   Lowell 


The  first  train  leaves  at  6  p.  m., 

For  the  land  where  the  poppy  grows, 
And   mother  dear   is   the   engineer, 
And  the  passenger  laughs  and  crows. 

—Edgar  Wade  Abbott. 


Never  a  night  so  dark  and  drear. 

Never  a  cruel  wind  so  chill. 
But   loving  hearts  can  make  it  clear, 

And  find  some  comfort  in  it  still. 

— Mary  Mopes  Dodge. 


The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ, 
The  moon  hid ;  the  night  is  still ; 
The  Christmas   bells   from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each   other   in  the  mist. 

— Tennyson.    In  Memoriam. 


When   daisies  go,   shall   winter  time 

Silvei    the  simple  grass   with   rime. 

Autumnal  frosts  enchant  the  pool 

And  make  the  cart   ruts  beautiful; 

And  when  snow  white  the  moor  expands, 

How   shall  your  children   clap  their  hands! 

— Robert   Louis   Stevenson. 


The  mountain  ash. 
Decked   with  autumnal  berries,  that  outshine 
Springs  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splendid  show 
Amid    the    leafy    woods. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


When   tlie   winter   is   over, 

The   boughs  will  get  new  leaves, 
The  quail   will   come  back  to  the  clover, 

And   the  swallow  back  to  the  eaves. 

— Alice   Cory. 
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Dear  Heart,  our  lives  so  happily  flow, 

So  lightly  we  heed  the  flying  hours. 

We  only  know  winter  is  gone — by  the  flowers, 

We  only  know  winter  is  come — by  the  snow. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


The  cricket   is   singing  his  warning  of  snow, 
And  cold,  dreary  winds  are  beginning  to  blow. 

— Clifford  Howard. 


Four  bedquilts   are  yearly   folded   and   spread 
On    Mother   Earth's   old   trundle-bed. 
The  first,  a  brown  and  white  old  thing, 
She  puts  on  in  the  early  spring, 
The  summer  one  is  green  and  bright, 
With    four-o'clocks   nodding   left   and   right. 
And  then   when  the   winds  begin  to  blow, 
She  spreads  a  red  quilt  on,  you  know, 
She  sews  it  through  with  yellow  thread ; 
It  makes  an  autumn-leaf  bedspread. 
And  by  and  by,  all  in  a  night, 
She  spreads  her  quilt  of  snowy  white. 

The  Teacher. 


November. 


Yet  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant  sun ! 

One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  savory  air, 
E'er  o'er  the  frozen  earth,  the  loud  winds  run 

Or  snows  are  sifted  o'er  the  meadows  bare. 
One  smile  on  the  brown  hills  and  naked  trees, 

And  the  dark  rocks  whose  summer  wreaths  are  cast, 
And   the  blue  Gentian  flowers,  that  in  the  breeze. 

Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last. 
Yet  a  few  sunny  days  in  which  the  bee 

Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the  way, 
The  cricket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea, 

And  man  delight  to  linger  in  thy  ray. 
Yet  one  rich  smile  and  we  will  try  to  bear 

The  p:ercing  winter  frost,  and  winds  and  darkened  air. 

— Wm.  Cullen  Brvant. 


Trees  bare  and  brown. 

Dry   leaves   everywhere, 
Dancing  up  and  down, 

Whirling  through  the  air. 
Red-cheeked   apples   roasted, 

Popcorn  almost  done. 
Toes  and  chestnuts  toasted. 

That's  November  fun. 


"I  tell  you,"  said  Tommy,  eating  his  peach, 

And  giving  his  sister  none, 
"I  believe  in  the  good  old  saying,  that  each 

Should  look  out  for  Number  One." 

"Why,  yes,"  answered  Sue,  a  dear  little  elf, 

"But  the  counting  should  be  begun 
With  the  Other  One  instead  of  yourself, 

And  he  should  be  Number  One." 

— Southern   Stories.- 


November  Nature  Lessons. 

Much  of  the  nature  work  this  month  should 
centre  round  the  thought  of  the  harvest.  The  child- 
ren should  make  a  list  of  the  various  fruits  and 
vegetables  that  have  appeared  on  the  table  at 
Thanksgiving  and  find  out  something  about  the 
way  in  which  each  is  harvested.  This  will  be  easy 
for  country  boys  and  girls ;  those  in  the  city  will 
have  to  depend  upon  books  for  their  information. 
The  following  list  may  be  used  and  amplified  as 
much  as  the  teacher  wishes. 

Wheat. — This  grain  is  cut  with  a  scythe  or 
machine  and  bound  into  small  bundles  or  sheaves. 
Several  of  these  are  stacked  together  to  dry.  When 
dry  the  wheat  is  taken  to  the  barn  and  threshed. 
Formerly  the  farmer  threshed  his  grain  by  hand 
with  a  flail,  but  the  work  is  now  done  by  a  machine. 

Corn. — After  the  corn  is  cut  it  is  tied  into 
bundles  and  left  on  the  field  to  dry.  This  some- 
times takes  weeks.  The  shocks  are  then  taken 
apart;  the  ears  are  twisted  off  and  husked.  Some 
of  the  cobs  are  shelled  and  the  loose  grain  stored 
in  bins.  Corn  intended  for  the  use  of  cattle  is 
chopped  up,  plant  and  all,  and  stored  in  a  special 
apparatus  called  a  silo. 

Potatoes. — The  whole  plant  is  taken  up  and  the 
roots  are  arranged  in  piles  according  to  size  and 
stored  for  the  winter  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Onions. — The  plants   are  pulled  and   left  in  the 

Carrots. — The  whole  plant  is  dug  up,  the  green 
tops  cut  off,  dried  for  a  few  hours  and  stored  in  a 
moist  place. 

field  to  dry   for  several  days.     Then  the  tops  are 
cut  off  and  packed  in  a  dry  place. 

Beets. — The  method  of  harvesting  is  like  the 
carrots,  but  the  tops  of  the  plants  must  be  trimmed 
instead  of  cut  off. 

Turnips. — The  plants  are  pulled  and  dried,  the 
rootlets  and  tops  cut  off,  and  stored  in  cellars. 

Parsnips.— These  vegetables  are  not  good  until 
after  a  frost  and  may  be  left  in  the  ground  all 
winter.  If  dug,  the  tops  are  cut  off  and  the  roots 
packed  in  earth. 

Cabbage. — Just  before  the  frost  these  are  pulled 
and  either  hung  up  by  the  roots  or  buried  in  a 
trench,  heads  down. 

Celery. — This  is  also  dug  late,  just  before  the 
frost.  It  is  either  stored  in  a  deep  trench  covered 
with  earth  and  boards,  or  packed  upright  in  boxes 
of  earth. — Selected. 
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Winter  is  Coming. 

One  day  Tommy's  mother  took  him  to  the  store 
to  buy  him  a  coat.  She  bought  a  little  dark  blue 
one  lined  with  soft  wool.  "  It  will  keep  me  warm 
when  I  go  out  in  the  snow,"  said  Tommy.  Tommy 
was  a  little  boy,  but  he  saw  many  things.  He  had 
seen  the  little  blossoms  come  out  of  the  buds,  and 
the  flowers  come.  He  had  seen  the  buds  on  the 
trees  grow  into  leaves,  he  had  seen  the  little  wee 
birdies,  and  the  butterflies,  and  the  tiny  worms  and 
everything  that  lived  out  of  doors. 

So  when  Tommy  had  his  overcoat,  he  looked  up 
at  his  mother  and  said,  "What  do  all  the  other 
little  things  do  to  keep  warm?"  Tommy's  mother 
said,  "  We  will  put  on  our  warm  coats  and  go  out 
to  the  park  to  see  if  we  can  find  out." 

The  first  thing  that  Tommy  saw  was  a  few 
leaves  that  stayed  on  a  branch,  and  were  all  brown. 
Tommy's  mother  drew  down  the  branch  and 
showed  Tommy  the  little  brown  house  of  a  moth, 
where  he  was  wrapped  safely  in  strong  brown 
tent-cloth  that  he  had  made  himself.  She  showed 
Tommy  how  the  moth  had  fastened  his  house  to 
the  branch,  and  how  there  were  a  few  leaves 
around  it  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen.  There  the 
little  fellow  was  all  safe  in  his  warm  house  for  the 
winter. 

Tommy's  mother  broke  off  the  stalk  and  took  it 
home,  so  that  Tommy  could  see  it  in  the  spring, 
when  it  would  come  out  a  beautiful  moth.  Then 
Tommy's  mother  showed  him  the  homes  of  the 
moths  that  were  laid  in  the  bark  of  the  trees.  She 
broke  open  an  old  log  and  showed  him  the  brown, 
shiny  ones,  then  she  showed  him  the  woolly  ones 
until  Tommy  knew  where  all  the  little  worms  and 
caterpillars  stayed  when  it  was  cold. 

"  What  do  the  little  fishes  do?"  said  Tommy. 
Mother  said,  "  We  will  ask  the  park  gardener." 
The  gardener  told  Tommy  many  wonderful  things. 
"  The  frogs,"  said  he,  "  go  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pond  and  sleep  all  winter.  The  toads  burrow 
in  the  ground,  the  crayfishes  crawl  into  a  place 
down  where  it  does  not  freeze,  and  they  sleep,  too. 
The  fishes  stay  under  the  water,  and  sleep  some, 
but  the  ice  does  not  freeze  to  the  bottom.  The 
wasps  crawl  into  their  big  nests,  and  when  they 
wake  a  little  they  eat  their  honey  that  they  have 
made  during  the  summer.  The  bees  do  the  same, 
but  they  do  not  wake  often ;  they  sleep  almost  all 
winter." 


"  What  do  the  little  ants  do,  and  the  squirrels  ?" 
said  Tommy. 

"  The  ants  live  in  a  hill,"  said  the  gardener.  He 
went  on  to  tell  Tommy  how  the  ants  worked  all 
summer  and  took  in  grains  of  wheat  and  the  bodies 
of  insects,  and  filled  their  cellars  full  of  food. 
Then  in  the  winter  they  stayed  a  long  way  under- 
ground where  it  did  not  freeze,  and  had  plenty  of 
food.  The  squirrels,  too,  he  told  Tommy,  hid  nuts 
in  .the  ground  and  laid  up  food  for  the  long,  snowy 
winter.  Their  fur  coats  grew  thicker  and  they 
slept  much,  too,  and  so  they  got  through  all  right. 
The  birds  had  thicker  coats  of  feathers  and  those 
that  did  not  go  South  ate  seeds  and  many  things 
that  were  thrown  out  and  so  had  a  pretty  good 
time.  The  gardener  told  Tommy  that  the  turtles 
slept  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  The  big  bears 
slept,  too.  and  they  woke  up  in  spirng  and  were  so 
hungry  that  they  could  hardly  wait  till  they  could 
get  something  to  eat. 

When  Tommy  went  to  bed  that  night,  he  said, 
"  I  am  glad  that  the  little  bugs,  and  worms,  and 
butterflies,  and  squirrels,  and  toads,  and  frogs,  and 
everything  that  lives  out  of  doors  have  a  nice 
warm  place  to  stay  in  during  the  winter." — Teach- 
ers' Magazine. 


Children's  Reading. 

A  reader  has  asked  for  suitable  books  for 
children's  reading.  The  following  will  be  found 
interesting  and  good.  The  Review  would  like  to 
supplement  this  with  others,  and  teachers  will  help 
this  work  on  by  sending  us  the  names,  prices  and 
publishers  of  those  books  which  have  become 
favourites  with  their  pupils. 

For  reading  aloud  to  pupils  in  spare  moments, 
or  to  put  into  the  children's  own  hands,  one  can 
hardly  do  better  than  send  to  the  Macmillan 
Company,  Toronto,  for  a  list  of  their  publications 
of  "  Classics  for  Young  People."  Among  the 
"  Bright  Story  Readers,"  which  cost  from  ten  to 
fifteen  cents  each,  we  find,  "  The  King  of  the 
Golden  River,"  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "  The  Exploits  of  Don  Quixote,"  "  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,"  "  A  Christmas  Carol ;" 
and,  for  very  small  listeners,  stories  from  Andersen 
and  Grimm.  At  twenty-five  cents  the  same  firm 
have  Church's  "  Story  of  the  Iliad  "  and  "  Story 
of  the  Odyssey,"  and  Stevenson's  "Treasure 
Island,"    and    for    a    little    higher    price    one    cam 
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get  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babies,"  and  Thackeray's 
"  The  Rose  and  the  Ring."  This  last  book  is  far 
too  little  known,  and  in  the  writer's  experience,  it, 
like  the  poet's  Phyllis,  "  Never  fails  to  please." 
The  "  Story  of  the  Niirnberg  Stove,"  by  Ouida, 
is  delightful,  but  avoid  the  same  writer's  "  Dog  of 
Flanders,"  sometimes  recommended  for  children's 
reading,  but  heart-breakingly  sad.  "  The  Niirnberg 
Stove  "  may  be  had  from  the  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Co.,  New  York,  for  fifteen  cents.  Miss  Martin- 
eau's  charming  *  "  Feats  on  the  Fiords,"  telling  of 
the  life  in  work  and  play  of  Norwegian  children, 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  catalogues  at  hand, 
nor  does  "  Boys  of  other  Countries,"  Bayard 
Taylor's  entertaining  account  of  boys  whom  that 
famous  traveller  has  known.  Surely  these  are  to  be 
found  in  a  cheap  edition.  An  old  favourite  of  the 
writer's,  "  Sea  Kings  and  Naval  Heroes,"  has  long 
been  lost  sight  of,  read  to  pieces  by  admiring  boys. 
Perhaps  some  friendly  correspondent  may  be  able 
to  supply  the  publisher's  name.  E.  R. 

*  "Feats  on  the  Fiords,"  is  published  by  Blackie  &  Sons, 
London,  at  one  shilling. 


Review's  Question  Box. 

Where  should  the  study  of  geometry  begin  in 
school?  is  a  question  that  a  correspondent  asks  of 
the  Review. 

It  begins  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades 
where  the  cone,  cylinder,  cube  and  other  geometric 
shapes  are  constantly  handled  by  the  pupil  and 
used  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  ideas  of  form  and 
outline.  Thence  onward  through  the  grades  the 
progressive  teacher  will  present  the  subject  more 
and  more  definitely  by  means  of  drawing,  measure- 
ment and  geometrical  construction,  aided  by  a 
suitable  text-book  and  other  resources  at  her  com- 
mand, until  the  high  school  is  reached  where  the 
study  of  formal  geometry  may  begin. 


A.  L.  C. — We  wish  to  get  a  picture  of  Lord  Strathcona 
of  suitable  size  for  a  school  room,  and  write  to  ask  if 
you  can  tell  us  where  one  may  be  procured. 

You  might  try  Notman  &  Son,  Montreal,  or 
W.  &  D.  Downey,  London,  Eng.,  for  the  photo- 
graph. Do  not  know  of  any  local  dealers  who 
have  it.  T.  B.  K. 


years,  I  did  not  think  so ;  but  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  I  find  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
size  of  the  flower  clusters.  I  measured  one  this 
year  which  was  over  twelve  inches  from  the  base 
of  the  flower  stalk  to  the  tip,  and  estimated  that  it 
bore  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  flowers,  while 
clusters  of  forty  or  fifty  flowers  were  frequent. 

J.  V. 


Can  the  Ground-nut,    (Apios  tuberosa)    be    im- 
proved by  cultivation?     After    trying    it    for    some 


In  the  October  Review  a  question  was  asked  by 
a  reader  concerning  the  spider's  webs  which 
appear  on  the  grass  in  late  summer  and  autumn 
days.  The  following  extracts  from  the  London 
Spectator  contain  much  that  is  explanatory  of  the 
work  of  these  spiders  and  is  beautifully  descriptive 
of  the  Indian  Summer  season: 

Of  earthly  things,  the  least  earthly  of  all  are  the 
films  and  threads  of  gossamer  which  float  in  the 
still  days  of  St.  Luke's  Summer  (Indian  Summer). 
Mediaeval  legend  saw  in  them  the  remnants  of  the 
shroud  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  ascended  from 
earth  to  heaven,  and  later  fancy  the  material  from 
which  fairies  spun  their  garments,  or  which  they 
used  to  harness  to  the  cars  their  winged  steeds  of 
the  insect  world.  .  .  . 

The  still  autumn  hours  are  often  known  as 
''  gossamer  weather."  They  are  the  days  of  perfect 
rest  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  year,  the  ripening  of 
all  its  fruits,  the  maturity  of  all  its  young  broods 
of  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes.  The  halcyon  days 
of  spring  were  calm  enough  to  have  engendered 
the  pretty  story  that  the  kingfisher's  nest  could  float 
unbroken  on  the  waters  of  the  Grecian  seas.  But 
far  greater  in  the  real  calm  and  tranquility  of  the 
clear  and  sunlit  skies  in  which  these  almost  imper- 
ceptible threads  of  insect  silk  and  their  tiny  spinners 
can  float  upwards  thousands  of  feet  to  the  serene 
and  cloudless  levels  of  the  autumn  skies.  .  .  . 

What  we  see  of  the  gossamer  is  so  beautifully 
described  by  Gilbert  White  that  if  it  were  the  only 
passage  surviving  among  his  writings,  it  would  be 
evidence  of  his  incomparable  powers  of  sight  and 
expression.  It  says  almost  the  last  word  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  webs  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
He  wrote  of  the  close  of  the  third  week  of 
September : 

On  September  21st,  1741,  being  then  on  a  visit,  and 
intent  on  field  diversions,  I  rose  before  daybreak.  When 
I  came  into  the  enclosures  I  found  the  stubbles  and  clover 
grounds  matted  all  over  with  a  thick  coat  of  cobwebs, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  a  copious  and  heavy  dew  hung 
so  plentifully  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  seemed, 
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as  it  were,  covered  over  with  two  or  three  setting  nets, 
drawn  the  one  over  the  other.  When  the  dogs  attempted 
to  hunt,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded  and  hoodwinked  that 
they  could  not  proceed,  but  were  obliged  to  lie  down  and 
scrape  the  encumbrances  from  their  face  with  their  fore- 
feet, so  that  finding  my  sport  interrupted,  1  returned  home 
musing  in  my  mind  on  the  oddness  of  the  occurrence.  As 
the  morning  advanced,  the  sun  became  bright  and  warm, 
and  the  day  turned  out  one  of  those  most  lovely  ones  which 
no  season  but  the  autumn  produces ;  cloudless,  calm,  serene, 
and  worthy  of  the  south  of  France  itself.  About  nine  an 
appearance  very  unusual  began  to  attract  our  attention, 
a  shower  of  cobwebs,  falling  from  the  very  elevaced 
regions,  and  continuing,  without  any  interruption,  until 
the  close  of  the  day.  These  webs  were  not  sing'e  filmy 
threads,  floating  in  the  air  in  all  directions,  but  perfect 
flakes  or  rags ;  some  were  an  inch  broad,  and  five  or  six 
feet  long,  which  fell  with  a  degree  of  velocity  which 
showed  that  they  were  considerably  heavier  than  the  at- 
mosphere. On  every  side  as  the  observer  turned  his  eyes 
might  he  behold  a  continual  succession  of  fresh  flakes  falling 
into  his  sight  and  twinkling  like  stars  as  they  turned  their 
sides  to  the  sun. 

White  .  .  .  dismisses  the  strange  and  superstitious 
notions  formerly  current  about  these  webs,  and 
says  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  real 
production  of  small  spiders,  which  swarm  in  the 
fields  in  fine  weather  in  autumn,  and  have  a  power 
of  shooting  out  webs  from  their  tails,  so  as  to 
render  themselves  buoyant  and  lighter  than  air. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  about  the 
aeronautics  of  these  little  spinners.  .  .  .  What  has 
been  added  to  general  knowledge  is  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  the  sudden,  astonishing,  incalculable 
numbers  of  the  creatures  that  simultaneously 
ascend  into  enormous  tracts  of  air  on  the  fine  days 
in  autumn.  "  Ballooning"  appears  to  be  the  regu- 
lar amusement,  not  of  one  or  two  particular  spiders 
called  "  gossamer  spiders,"  but  of  the  innumerable 
young  of  many  kinds  of  web-making  species.  Most 
of  our  young  spiders  are  hatched  in  the  autumn, 
and  though  they  vary  much  in  fertility,  some  lay- 
ing only  fifty,  and  others  as  many  as  two  thousand 
eggs,  the  average  is  high.  As  soon  as  the  young 
spider  is  out  of  the  egg  it  is  able  to  spin,  and  it 
also  has  an  innate  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the 
thread  to  the  best  advantage.  Young  spiders  seem 
aware  that  while  very  small  they  can  use  floating 
threads  as  aerial  sails  far  better  than  when  they 
have  grown  older  and  heavier,  and  very  sensibly 
they  use  this  power,  as  it  would  seem,  purely  as  a 
means  of  enjoyment.  Older  spiders  will  spin  a 
long  thread  and  keep  lowering  themselves  from  a 
beam  or  branch  with  the  set  purpose  of  being  blown 
across  a  space  they  wish  to  cross,  elongating  the 


thread  just  as  any  one  might  lengthen  the  wire  of 
a  pendulum  in  order  to  increase  the  swing  at  the 
bottom.  But  the  young  spider  throws  out  its 
threads  and  lets  itself  be  carried  away  and  upwards 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  It  is  certainly  not  in 
search  of  prey,  for  that  would  be  found  nearer  the 
ground.  They  have  been  seen  to  stand  on  tiptoe, 
with  upturned  abdomen,  and  to  go  on  spinning 
threads  and  allowing  them  to  float  on  the  wind  till 
the  sail  so  set  carried  them  off  on  their  aerial  voyage, 
to  sport  in  the  currents  and  vapors  of  the  upper 
regions  of  the  sky.  .  .  .  Every  one  knows  how 
readily  air  parts  with  its  water  in  the  condition  of 
vapor,  and  deposits  it  upon  spiders'  webs  in  the 
form  of  drops  of  dew,  upon  the  ground,  and  upon 
posts,  trees,  and  palings.  It  seems  natural  that  the 
webs  of  thread  when  floating  in  the  air  should  also 
gain  weight  from  condensing  vapor,  and  so  descend 
as  Gilbert  White  saw  them.  The  matting  of  the 
earth  as  the  air  cools  towards  sunset  is  often  a 
wonderful  sight.  In  the  Thames  Valley  meadows 
the  threads  lie  in  such  sheets  that  they  sometimes 
reflect  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  as  if  from  lakes 
of  water.  In  these  fallen  threads  it  is  difficult  to 
find  an  insect  entangled ;  yet  the  finest  webs  of  the 
geometrical  spiders  which  abound  at  the  same 
season  are  often  quite  encumbered  with  the  bodies 
of  minute  gnats  and  flies. 


Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  lately  delivered  a  lecture 
at  Cornell  L'niversity  on  the  need  of  better  educa- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  advocated  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  schools.  He  said :  "  No 
man's  training  can  be  finished  without  it.  I  would 
have  readings  in  the  schools  from  the  sacred  book 
— the  story  of  Joseph  and  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  wonderful  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
An  educated  man  who  has  not  those  in  his  mem- 
ory is  to  be  pitied." — Every  Other  Sunday. 


In  the  Trustees'  section  of  the  Kings  County, 
N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institution  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion that  a  regulation  be  passed  authorizing  a 
Trustees'  Meeting,  composed  of  at  least  one  trustee 
from  each  district  in  the  inspectorate,  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  County  Institute.  Notice  was 
also  given  of  a  motion  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  lady  member  an  each  board  of  school 
trustees, 
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November. 

November  woods  are  bare  and  still; 
November   days   are   clear   and   bright ; 
Each  noon  burns  up  the  morning's  chill ; 
The   morning's   snow   is   gone   by   night. 
Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  light, 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep, 
Watching  all  things  lie  "down  to  sleep." 

I  never  knew  before  what  beds, 

Fragrant  to  smell,  and  soft  to  touch, 

The  forest  sifts  and  shapes  and  spreads ; 

I  never  knew  before  how  much 

Of  human  sound  there  is  in  such 

Low  tones  as  through  the  forest  sweep, 

When  all  wild  things  lie  "down  to  sleep." 

— Helen   Hunt  Jackson. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  Chinese  minister  to  Germany  is  about  to  re- 
linquish his  post  and  return  to  Pekin  to  become 
the  Minister  of  War.  He  will  introduce  universal 
military  training,  with  the  possible  result  of  making 
the  Chinese  army  equal  in  fighting  strength  to  the 
combined  armies  of  Europe. 

Eighteen  thousand  houses  in  the  slums  of  Liver- 
pool have  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  better 
buildings  and  more  sanitary  surroundings.  There 
is  a  world  wide  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
cities ;  but  perhaps  Liverpool  is  doing  more  in  this 
direction  at  present  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

While  the  mono-rail  track  is  coming  into  use,  it 
is  expected  that  for  high  power  and  great  speed 
tracks  with  three  or  four  rails  may  yet  be  required. 
An  English  railway  expert  predicts  that  such  tracks 
will  be  used,  with  electricity  as  the  motive  power, 
for  the  heavy  trains  which  they  will  carry ;  and  that 
a  speed  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour  will  be 
feasible  within  the  next  ten  years. 

Menelik,  King  of  Abyssinia  and  Emperor  of 
Ethiopia,  died  recently,  and  is  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Lidj  Eyassu.  The  Empress  Taitou,  who 
has  been  the  virtual  ruler  for  some  twenty  years,  if 
the  reports  of  her  great  influence  over  the  Emperor 
are  trustworthy,  will  now  be  stripped  of  her  power ; 
for  the  supporters  of  the  young  Emperor  are  not 
friendly  to  her.  Abyssinia  is  a  Christian  land,  and 
has  been  so  since  the  fourth  century.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  eleven  millions.  It  has 
railways,  telegraphs,  telephones  and  good  roads  in 
some  places ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  really 
independent  state  in  Africa,  wholly  free  from  out- 
side interference. 

The  sudden  revolution  in  Portugal  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  successful,  at  least  for  the  present. 
A  republican  government  has  been  organized,  with 
a  well  known  scholar,  Teofilo  Braga.  as  president. 
That  it  will  be  a  stable  government  is  too  much  to 


expect,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  all  the 
people  of  Portugal ;  nor  is  it  generally  recognized 
by  foreign  governments,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  being  among  those  that 
are  cautiously  delaying  recognition.  The  exiled 
king  will  find  a  home  in  England. 

It  is  remarkable  that  King  Manuel  sought  safety 
not  in  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Spain,  but  in 
Gibraltar,  under  the  British  flag;  and  quite  as  re- 
markable that  the  American  Minister,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  pass  under  the  guns  of  the  insurgents, 
chose  as  the  safest  means  of  conveyance  a  boat  that 
carried  the  British  ensign. 

The  Czar,  as  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  has  dis- 
solved the  Finnish  Diet  for  refusing  to  consider 
certain  bills  sent  to  it  by  the  Russian  government. 
A  new  election  will  be  held  in  January;  but  as  the 
Diet  was  unanimous  in  refusing  to  act,  regarding 
the  method  of  presenting  the  bills  as  an  infringement 
upon  the  rights  of  Finland,  it  is  improbable  that 
new  representatives  will  be  inclined  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent course.  It  is  a  final  struggle  for  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Finnish  parliament,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  democratic  legislature  in  Europe. 
The  Finnish  and  Swedish  languages  are  both  spoken 
in  Finland,  and  the  Finns  fear  that  these  will  be 
suppressed  if  the  Russians  get  full  control,  as  the 
Polish  language  is  now  banished  from  the  schools 
of  that  part  of  Poland  which  is  under  Russian  rule. 

By  a  new  German  invention,  unmanned  boats, 
submarine  vessels  and  steerable  balloons  are  con- 
trolled and  driven  by  electric  waves  without  wires; 
and  guns  can  be  fired  or  machinery  set  in  motion 
and  stopped  by  the  same  means. 

Some  one  has  advanced  the  theory  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  and  others  who  wrote  from  right 
to  left  did  so  because  as  a  people  they  were  left- 
handed.  This  would  be  difficult  to  prove,  and  per- 
haps is  not  worth  proving. 

A  herd  of  caribou  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and 
stretching  for  several  miles  in  length,  has  been  seen 
in  Alaska,  according  to  late  reports.  It  was  thought 
to  number  a  hundred  thousand. 

An  Englishman,  as  shown  by  the  patent  office 
records,  invented  a  flying  machine  forty-three  years 
ago  which  closely  resembles  in  plan  those  in  success- 
ful use  to-day.  It  did  not  succeed  then  because 
gasoline  motors  had  not  been  invented,  and  no 
suitable  motive  power  could  be  obtained. 

An  imperial  senate  was  organized  in  China  last 
month,  as  the  first  step  towards  the  proposed  gen- 
eral parliament  of  the  Empire.  The  new  senate  is 
composed  partly  of  nobles  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  partly  of  representatives  chosen  by  the 
provincial  parliaments.  There  is  a  strong  desire 
for  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  lower  house, 
which,  according  to  the  plans  of  the  government,  is 
not  to  be  fully  organized  until  191 5. 
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The  Edison  storage  battery,  as  applied  to  street 
cars  in  New  York,  has  proved  a  great  success.  It 
may  soon  do  away  with  the  underground  circuit 
and  the  overhead  trolley  wire,  and  will  take  the  place 
of  the  gasoline  motor  for  automobiles  and  motor 
boats,  as  being  safer,  cheaper,  cleaner,  easier  to 
operate  and  noiseless. 

Chulalongkorn,  King  of  Siam,  is  dead,  and  his 
son  reigns  in  his  stead.  The  new  sovereign  is  a 
prince  well  trained  for  his  position  in  life,  and  was 
educated  in  England. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  residence  at  Oxford  under  the 
Cecil  Rhodes  Bequest  in  the  course  of  the  Academic  year 
1909-10  was  174,  of  whom  79  were  from  the  Colonies  of 
the  Empire,  83  from  the  United  States,  and  12  from  Ger- 
many. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Dyde,  formerly  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  and  lately  connected  with  Queens 
University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed  principal 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  at  Strathcona,  Alberta,  the 
appointment  10  go  into  effect  next  year. 

The  Rhodes  scholar  for  191 1  from  New  Brunswick  will 
be  nominated  !>y  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  on  or  before  January  1st,  191 1.  Applications  in 
writing  which  may  be  accompanied  by  letters  and  certifi- 
cates will  be  received  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 
up  to  December  1st,  1910. 

Tb,e  school  at  Wine  Harbour,  Guysboro  county,  is  in 
charge  of  Robt.  A.  Stewart,  of  Xorth  Lochaber.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Truro  News  says:  'This  is  the  second 
term  for  Mr.  Stewart  in  this  section  and  we  trust  that  lie 
may  be  spared  to  remain  with  us  as  long  as  the  old  school 
house  stands."  One  wishes  that  such  a  feeling  might  take 
a  deep  root  in  other  communities. 

Mr.  S.  Boyd  Anderson,  of  Aberdeen  school,  Moncton, 
has  arranged  with  the  pupils  of  his  department  to  receive 


their  small  savings,  and  when  the  amount  to  each  one's 
credi:  is  one  dollar,  to  open  individual  accounts  in  one  of 
the  city  banks.  This  plan  should  be  encouraged  in  schools. 
The  writer  knows  of  many  boys  and  girls  who  have  such 
small  accounts  and  take  pride  in  managing  them.  There 
is  no  more  practical  way  of  teaching  thrift,  self-denial  and 
business  management. 

Many  schools  might  profitably  follow  the  example  of  the 
Riverside,  N.  B.,  Consolidated  school  in  having  an  Exhi- 
bition Day,  when  parents  and  other  visitors  are  invited  to 
inspect  the  work  of  the  school.  Exhibition  Day  at  River- 
side was  a  most  interesting  one,  especially  in  manual  train- 
ing, domestic  science  and  the  products  of  the  school  garden. 
The  Albert  Journal  says:  "A  notable  exhibit  was  that 
made  by  pupils  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  in 
the  way  of  meals  for  one  person— breakfast,  dinner  and 
tea— the  tiiree  meals  only  costing  twenty-nine  cents.  The 
food  was  very  tastefully  prepared  and  reflected  much  credit 
"ii  the  teacher.  Miss  Peacock,  as  well  as  on  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  display  of  needlework  was  also  very  much 
admired  and  the  girls  took  much  pride  in  showing  the 
visitors  the  diploma  and  medals  awarded  them  at  the 
recent  Dominion  Exhibition  at  St.  John.  The  exhibit  of 
the  manual  training  department,  directed  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Stiles,  included  a  splendid  oak  table,  the  work  of  Percy 
Downing,  a  fifteen  year  old  boy,  which  was  of  very  excel- 
lent  workmanship.' 

Mr.  J.  David  Collier,  head  of  the  Manual  Training  De- 
partment of  the  Macdonald  Consolidated  school,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  has  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the 
Collingwood  Technical  School,  Collingwood,  Ontario.  Mr. 
Collier  lias  discharged  the  duties  of  his  position  in  Prince 
Edward  Island,  to  which  he  was  recommended  by  Dr.  James 
W.  Robertson,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  with  ability  and  zeal, 
and  he  assumes  his  present  charge  with  an  increase  of  salary 
and  a  greatly  enlarged  outlook. 

There  are  220  students  attending  St.  Francis  Xavier 
College,  Antigonish,  N.  S.,  the  largest  enrolment  in  the 
history  of  that  institution. 
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The  attendance  at  Acadia  University  is  very  large.  The 
Freshman  class  alone  has  eighty  students.  Acadia  Semin- 
ary has  its  accommodations  put  to  the  test  to  care  for 
the  large  number  of  students  flocking  to  its  doors,  and 
Horton  Collegiate  Academy  has  an  enrolment  of  123. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Cutten,  D.  D.,  was  formally  installed  as  presi- 
dent of  Acadia  University  on  the  20th  October. 

The  school  inspectors  of  New  Brunswick  who  now  receive 
$1,500  a  year,  paying  their  own  travelling  expenses,  are 
rsking  for  an  increase  of  salary.  The  government  seems 
inclined  to  grant  their  reasonable  request. 

The  evening  technical  or  continuation  schools  at  Hali- 
fax, New  Glasgow,  Amherst  and  Sydney,  have  re-opened 
for  the  season  with  a  large  increase  of  students  over  last 
year.  There  are  twenty-one  secondary  technical  schools 
in  Nova  Scotia,  all  under  the  direction  of  the  Technical 
College,  Halifax. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Andrews,  of  Mount  Allison  University,  has 
been  called  to  Regina  to  assist  in  organizing  the  new 
Methodist  College  to  be  opened  in  that  city.  He  will  be- 
come its  president  at  a  salary  of  $4,000.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  Mount  Allison  to  secure  a  man  of  equal  energy  and 
ability. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Maritime  Technical  Com- 
mission, the  practical  utility  of  the  science  course  in  the 
Maritime  Colleges  was  called  into  question.  In  reply  to 
this,  Mr.  H.  E.  Burchell,  president  of  the  Sydney  Cement 
Company,  said  that  he  had  employed  three  chemists,  one 
from  the  foremost  concrete  laboratory  in  Germany,  one 
from  a  scientific  school,  and  one  from  Dalhousie.  The  latter 
was  the  most  effective  man  of  all.  The  chemist  who  is  so 
highly  spoken  of,  is  Mr.  G.  M.  J.  MacKay,  a  graduate  of 
Dalhousie  with  high  honours  in  chemistry  and  chemical 
physics.  Later  he  was  nominated  to  the  185 1  Exhibition 
Scholarship  and  studied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Mr.  MacKay  is  a  son  of  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Nova  Scotia.  His  efficiency 
surely  reflects  great  credit  not  only  on  himself,  but  on 
his  alma  mater. — Dalhousie  Gazette. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  at  the  Sydney,  N. 
S.,  Fair,  says  an  exchange,  was  the  manual  work  from  the 
Sydney  schools,  of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Dawson  has  charge. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Stewart,  household  science  teacher  in 
the  schools  of  Calgary  since  September  1st,  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  technical  classes  in  that  city.  Miss 
Stewart  was  a  graduate  of  Macdonald  College  in  June  last, 
with  other  Maritime  Province  students.  Previous  to  her 
course  there,  she  had  taught  in  the  Kingston  and  Hampton 
Consolidated  schools,  where  she  proved  a  very  energetic  and 
capable  teacher. 

A  long  and  tiseful  life  has  been  completed  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  A.  McN.  Patterson,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  For  half 
a  century  he  had  been  principal  of  Acacia  Villa  School  for 
boys  at  Hortonville,  N.  S.,  and  his  wise  and  capable  admin- 
istration of  that  well  known  institution  won  for  it  the 
confidence  of  parents.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Arthur    H.    Patterson. 

Miss  Jane  Brown,  who  has  recently  taught  the  school  at 
Burtt's  Corner,  York  county,  retires  from  teaching  this 
month.  She  is  now  in  her  71st  year  and  has  given  many 
years  of  faithful  service  in  the  schools  of  New  Brunswick. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 

The  new  Public  School  Hygiene,  (cloth,  pages  248,  price 
20  cents),  which  has  recently  been  authorized  for  use  in 
the  schools  of  Ontario  is  a  useful  book,  fully  illustrated. 
The  subjects  are  treated  in  a  clear,  common-sense  way.  The 
text  is  not  burdened  with  details.  The  author,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Knight,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  Queens  University,  is 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  teaching  children  habits 
of  cleanliness  and  the  care  of  their  health,  thus  laying,  the 
foundation  of  future  successful  work  for  them  and  the 
enjoyment  of  life.    (The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Toronto.) 

There  is  a  demand  for  systematic  instruction  in  good 
reading  and  speaking  at  school.  To  meet  this  need  the 
Essentials  of  Public  Speaking,  (cloth,  pages,  250,  price,  90 
cents),  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  the  joint 
product  of  two  authors  of  wide  experience  in  teaching. 
They  have  discussed  simply  and  to  the  point  the  elements 
of  good  delivery,  with  brief  illustrations  for  applying  prin- 
ciples. Then  follow  whole  selections  for  practice,  chosen 
from  the  best  portions  of  English  literature,  embracing 
some  passages  already  familiar  to  readers,  but  many  of 
them  not  so  well  known.     (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  mit  der  eisernen  (iron) 
Hand.  Ein  Schauspicl,  (cloth,  pages  xcvii  +  225,  price, 
80  cents).  This  drama  has  an  adequate  introduction 
which  describes  Goethe's  work  and  his  preparation  for  writ- 
ing the  play ;  also  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  and  other 
dramatists  upon  its  context  and  form.  It  is  suitable  read- 
ing for  students  who  have  had  some  gears'  experience  in 
the  language  and  who  have  a  historical  interest  in  German 
literature  and  in  the  life  and  works  of  Goethe.  The  notes 
are  very  full,  and  a  bibliography  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  The  printing  is  beautifuly  clear.  (Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

The  Ways  of  the  Six-Footed,  (cloth,  pages  152,  price, 
40  cents),  by  Anna  Botsford  Comstock,  and  Weed's  SU>rws 
of  Insect  Life,  (first  series,  25  cents ;  second  series,  30 
cents),  published  a  few  years  ago,  are  excellent  books  in 
which  to  learn  the  ways  of  insect  folk.  Mrs.  Comstock's 
book  points  out  in  a  singularly  fascinating  style  for  young 
readers  interesting  passages  from  the  lives  of  insects; — 
the  history  of  a  butterfly  that  found  safety  in  a  stolen  uni- 
form, the  experiences  of  a  bee  that  occupied  a  fourteen- 
story  apartment  house,  the  tale  of  a  bold  fisherman  who 
spread  his  nets  on  the  brinks  of  waterfalls,  and  other 
entertaining  sketches  that  captivate  the  imagination  of 
children  and  that  lead  them  forth  in  the  quest  of  these 
strange  creatures  so  wonderful  in  their  ways.  Weed's 
Stories  give  the  life  histories,  in  simple  language,  of  a 
number  of  insects  most  frequently  met  with  thoughout  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Winter  is  a  good  time  to 
read  these  books  and  plan  for  active  work  next  season. 
(Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.)  , 

From  the  simple  home  scenes  of  his  beautiful  native  Thur- 
ingia,  Baumbach  has  woven  for  us  in  prose  and  in  verse 
many  charming  combination  love  and  fairy  stories,  the  best 
of  which  are  included  in  Marchen  and  Gedichte,  (cloth,  209 
pages,  price  45  cents).  The  author's  easy  style,  careful 
selection  and  length  of  the  stories  will  particularly  appeal 
to  younger  students.     (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 
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Art  material 
Catalogue 


Canadian  School  Supplies 
Physical  and  Chemical  Apparatus 


To  be  successful  in  teaching  art  you 
should  select  most  carefully  the  materials 
you   wish    the  pupils  to   use. 

Our  New  Catalogue  of  Art  Materials 
for  Schools  gives  you  valuable  information 
and  assistance.  This  Catalogue  has  just  been 
issued,  and  will  be  mailed  to  you  FREE  if 
you  will  simply  ask  for  it.  Every  teacher  in 
Canada  should  have  one.    Write  for  it  to-day. 

THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

216-219  VICTORIA  STREET,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


RECENT  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  November,  Mr.  Newton 
McTavish  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  recent  visit 
of  169  teachers  of  Manitoba  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  November  begins  the  forty- 
first  year  of  its  existence,  and  reviews  the  forty  years 
of  its  history  with  a  pardonable  pride  of  accomplishment. 

In  Littelfs  Living  Age  for  October  22nd,  there  is  an 
interesting  article  from  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After 
on  Canada  Growing  Up,  which  sums  up  well  the  progress 
and   condition   of  this  country. 

The  Chautauquan  for  October  contains  in  its  Reading 
Journey  through  Scotland,  references  to  many  historic 
places  and  picturesque  scenes. 


OFFICIAL   NOTICES. 

Regulations  Approved  by  the  Local  Committee  Strath- 
cona  Trust  for  N'kw  Brunswick  re  Distribution 
of  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  for 
Physical  Training  Prizes — 1910-1911. 

1.  The  present  eight  inspectoral  divisions  of  the  Pro- 
vince shall  be  the  Provincial  sub-divisions  for  supervision 
of  the  competition  in  physical  training  for  the  Strath- 
cona  Trust  prizes. 

2.  The  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  for  1910-1911 
-hall  be  apportioned  equally  to  each  inspectorate;  that  is, 
Forty-three  Dollars  Seventy-five  cents  to  each  inspectorate. 

3.  The  schools  in  each  inspectorate  shall  be  classified 
for  purposes  of  competition  as  "Graded,"  "Semi-Rural"  and 
"Rural." 

Schools  with  more  than  three  departments  to  In- 
called  "Graded;"  with  two  or  three  departments,  "Semi- 
Rural,"  and  all  other  schools  to  be  considered  as  "Rural." 

4.  A  first  and  second  prize  consisting  of  Ten  Do'lars  and 
approximately  Four  Dollars  and  Fifty-eight  Cents  respect- 
ively, shall  be  offered,  for  competition  within  each  of  the 
three  above  mentioned  classes  of  schools.  , 

5.  The  Inspector  of  schools  shall  award  the  prizes 
within  his  own  inspectoral  division. 


6.  The  total  amount  of  each  prize  shall  be  paid  to  the 
teacher,  who  shall  apply  one-third  of  it,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector  and  Trustees,  to  some  appropriate  object 
to  be  permanently  displayed  in  or  about  the  school  room 
as  a  memento. 

7.  The  Inspector  shall  allot  marks  when  inspecting 
physical  training  on  the  following  plan : 

20  per  cent,  to  be  allotted  for  discipline,  orderliness  and 
cleanliness.  The  discipline  and  orderliness  to  be  judged 
during  the  ordinary  school  work,  as  well  as  during  the 
physical   exercises. 

35  per  cent,  for  the  performance  of  physical  exercises  of 
prescribed  text  book. 

45  per  cent,  for  general  physique  and  health  of  the 
school.  The  manner  in  which  the  children  sit  at  the  desks 
and  carry  themselves  when  walking  or  standing  still  should 
be  carefully  noted,  an  erect  carriage  being  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

(Signed       W.  S.  Carter, 

Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 
Fredericton. 

October  27th,  1010. 


Free  Tuition. 


Thousands  of  students  are  now  filing  applications  to 
secure  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Home  Study  Depart- 
ment of  Carnegie  College.  The  College  gives  free  tuition 
to  one  representative  in  each  Province  and  city.  Norma', 
Teacher's  Professional,  Grammar  School,  High  School,  Col- 
lege, Preparatory,  Civil  Service,  Book-keeping,  and  Short- 
hand Courses  are  thoroughly  taught  by  Correspondence. 
Students  are  prepared  for  County,  High  School,  and  State 
Certificates,  and  for  positions  as  Book-keepers  and  Stenog- 
raphers. Special  courses  are  also  given  in  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Freehand  Drawing, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Aesthetic  Drawing,  Freehand  Letter- 
ing, and  Practical  Agriculture.  Over  100  branches  are 
given  from  which  the  student  may  select  his  work.  Appli- 
cants for  Free  Tuition  should  mention  this  paper,  and 
address  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  Rogers,  Ohio. 
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ilp-to-Date  Specialties 

Card  Systems 
Loose  Leaf  Systems 
Manifold  Systems 
Self-Balancing  Ledgers 
Latest  Edition  of  Pitman's  Short- 
hand 
Burrough's  Adding  Machine 
G  ammeter  Multigraph 
General  Up-to-Dateness 
Latest  Catalogue  to  any  address 


S.  KERR 

Principal. 


SMC aa  A  so*. 


NETHERWOOD 

THE 

ROTHESAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Reopens  for  its  17th 
year  on  Wednesday, 
the  fourteenth  day 
of    September,   1910 


N.  B.  School  Calendar,  1910-11 

Dec  20 

Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (Class  III). 

Dec.  23 

Schools     close     for     Christmas 

vacation. 

Jan.     9 

Schools   open    after   Christmas 

vacation. 

April  13 

Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 

Apl.    19 

Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation. 

May  18 

Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in   St. 

John  City.) 

May  24 

Victoria  Day. 

May  25 

Examinations    for   Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 

May  31 

Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are   authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 

June    9 

Normal  School  Closing. 

June  13 

Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 

June  3o 

Schools  close  for  the  year. 

SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SC"'  ~)L  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAI       SNCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIO  \m» 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HANDWASH    MH^CpANTS, 

Market  Square,        SRIftT  JOHN*  N-  B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 


INSURE    WITH 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Rrince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHH,  N.  B. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


Ctmcattonal  fcebteto  Supplement,  December,  1910 


CHRIST    BLESSING     LITTLE    CHILDREN 

— From  a  Painting  by  B.  Plockhorst 


The  Educational  Review. 


Devoted 

to 

Advanced 

Methods 

of  Education 

and 

General   Culture. 

Publish  ki> 

Monthly. 

ST. 

JOHN, 

N. 

B. 

DECEMBER, 

1910. 

$1.00  Per  Yea 

O.   U.   HAY, 

Editor  for  New    Brunswick. 

A..   McKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia. 

Cfmsitma*,  1910 

"  Come  Cfiou ,  bear  prince,  ot)  come  to  us  tins  tjolr  € firistmas  time.    Come 

to  tfir  tiiisi'  marts  of  eartf),  tfje  quiet  borne*,  tfir  it oisp  gtre r ts,  tljr  tumble 

lanr 5 ;  come  to  us  all,  anb  toitb  (Dip  lobe  touci)  eberp  human 

fjeart  ttiat  toe  map  know  tliat  lobe  anb  in  its:  ulcsseb 

peace  bear  charitp  to  all  manbinb."— Eugene  Field. 

^j^ 

3  tClinstmas  Greeting 

ftbe  iJcbj  gear  1911 

Christmas,  1910,  dawns 

In  our  pleasant  homeland 

upon  a  world  of  peace,  upon 
a  strong  and  united  Empire, 

from   Sydney  to  Victoria, 
Happy  New  Year's  Greet- 

upon a  prosperous  Domin- 
ion, upon  happy  Provinces 
by  the  Sea.     One  likes  to 

ings  will  be  given  and  re- 
turned.   May  the  year  be 
filled    from   January    to 

repeat  the  old,  old  saying, 
in  the  mouths  of  people  for 
ages  past,  and  which  people 
for  ages  to  come  will  never 

December  with  good  deeds, 
kind  words,happy  thoughts, 
and  duties  cheerfully  per- 
formed.    Then  indeed  will 

tire  of  using, 

it  be 

9  fHrrrP  Christmas  to  all! 

3  $appp  iieto  gtar  to  all! 
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THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW    Is   published   on    the  tenth  of 
each  mouth,  except  July.      Subscription  price,  one  dollar  a  year; 
single  numbers,  ten  cents.       Postage  is  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  and 
•Subscriptions  may  begin  with  any  number. 

When  a  change  of  address  Is  ordered,  both  the  new  and  the 
old  address  should  be  given. 

If  a  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  to  be  discontinued  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  subscription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent. 
otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription 
Is  desired.  It  Is  important  that  subscribers  attend  to  this  In 
order  that  loss  and  misunderstanding  may  be  avoided. 

The  number  accompanying  each,  address  tells  to  what  date  the 
•subscription  is  paid.  Thus  "  283  •'  shows  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  to  Jan.  1,  1911. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 

THE    EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW. 

St.  John.  N.  B. 


It  is  our  custom  to  send  out  in  December  and 
January  statements  of  accounts  to  our  subscribers. 
To  the  individual  these  amounts  are  small  and  if 
promptly  paid  enable  us  to  meet  our  obligations 
promptly.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  great  majority  of  our  subscribers 
meet  our  requests  cheerfully,  their  ready  response 
showing  an  appreciation  of  the  Review,  for  which 
we  are  doubly  grateful. 


Among  the  attractive  calendars  of  the  season  is 
that  issued  by  Principal  Kerr,  of  the  St.  John 
Business  College.  It  is  a  reproduction  by  the 
Osborne  Company,  New  York,  of  the  beautiful 
picture  of  Edwin  Lamasure  entitled  "The  New 
Moon."  The  artist's  charming  sketch  of  a  rural 
scene  lit  up  by  the  evening  sky  loses  nothing  by 
reproduction. 


Teachers  should  drill  their  pupils  thoroughly  on 
the  proper  addressing  of  letters,  with  the  correct 
spelling  of  names  of  places.  Last  year  the  Canadian 
dead  letter  office  received  2,168,900  letters  that  had 
failed  to  reach  their  destination.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  people  in  addressing 
letters,  and  to  the  lack  of  instruction  how  to  do  this 
properly. 


The  President  of  the  Educational  Association  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  Annual  Convention,  has  appointed  the  following 
Committee  to  consolidate,  revise  and  edit  the 
Common  School  Course  of  Study,  for  final  pre- 
sentation to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction — for 
rural  ungraded  as  well  as  for  graded  schools: 
David  Soloan,  LL.  D.,  Principal  Provincial  Normal 
College;  T.  M.  Phalen,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Cape  Breton;  W.  R.  Campbell,  M.  A., 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Colchester;  Alexander  McKay, 
M.  A.,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Halifax;  J.  E. 
Barteaux,  M.  A..  Inspector  of  Technical  Evening 
Schools,  and  late  Principal  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Truro. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
Journal  of  Education,  the  semi-annual  supplement 
to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
there  are  many  interesting  matters  beyond  the 
usual  statistical  tables.  These  are  selected  with  care 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teacher 
and  trustee.  The  following  are  quotations  from 
recent  numbers  of  the  Journal : 

"No  other  power  than  their  own  will  raise  the  people's 
schools  to  the  desired  efficiency.  It  is  now  solely  a  ques- 
tion of  more  money  from  the  school  section." 
"Within  the  last  year  no  less  than  two  little  books  have 
been  published  giving  the  date  of  the  first  Empire  Dav 
celebration  a  year  earlier  than  the  true  date,  23rd  May, 
1899.  Nova  Scotia  was  the  first  country  to  make  Empire 
Day  a  public  school  institution.  (  18th  August,  1898). 
although  Mrs.  Fessenden,  of  Ontario,  advocated  previously 
a  "patriotic  day"  which  was  the  origin  of  the  movement  in 
Ontario." 

"Lord  Meath  has  carried  the  movement  into  every  part 
of  the  British  Empire;  but  it  is  the  24th  of  May,  our 
Victoria  Day,  which  he  has  been  exploiting.  Empire  Day 
is  a  school  day  in  Canada — a  very  important  school  day. 
Victoria  Day  is  the  holiday." 

Find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  Review — a  most 
welcome  visitor  to  my  home.  L.  D.  J. 

I  have  found  your  paper  interesting  in  the  past 
and  quite  indispensable  on  account  of  the  Official 
Notices.  I.  G.  F. 
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Some  people  seem  never  to  grow  old.  Years  do 
not  seem  to  lessen  their  spirit  and  mental  powers. 
It  will  be  found  that  such  people  have  had  some 
worthy  object  in  life,  devotion  to  which  has  kept 
their  minds  alert  and  their  sympathies  warm.  A 
Truro,  N.  S.,  paper  contained  the  announcement  a 
few  days  ago  that  Mrs.  Condon  had  delivered  an 
inspiring  address  to  the  students  in  training  in  the 
Normal  College.  Mrs.  Condon  in  the  course  of  her 
useful  life  has  been  an  unswerving  advocate  of  . 
Kindergarten  principles,  and  now  in  the  feeble 
health  incident  to  declining  years,  but  with  her  rare 
intellectual  powers  still  clear  and  vigorous,  her 
voice,  not  heard  in  public  for  many  years,  still 
rings  true. 


Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  historiographer  of  the 
Education  Department  of  Ontario,  is  doing  for  that 
province  what  should  be  done  in  the  other  older 
provinces  of  the  Dominion — collecting  and  publish- 
ing educational  material  that  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  value  in  the  years  to  come. 
In  a  special  historical  volume  of  over  three  hundred 
pages,  Dr.  Hodgins  has  presented  the  results  of  his 
tireless  industry  and  patience  in  compiling  the  data 
of  the  establishment  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
Ontario.  The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  with  the 
pictures  of  schools,  ancient  and  modern,  and  with 
the  portraits  of  educational  men  of  mark. 


With  this  number  the  Review  enters  upon  the 
second  half  of  its  twenty-fourth  year.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  years  and,  we  hope,  in  influence.  It  has 
been  for  nearly  twenty-four  years  under  one 
management.  When  the  Review  was  started  it 
took  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  to  convince  a 
teacher  to  subscribe  for  an  educational  journal. 
Now,  a  teacher's  paper  that  has  something  to  offer 
has  subscribers.  The  result  is  that  the  Review 
has  more  subscribers  this  year  than  ever  before. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  hot,  close  school- 
rooms begin  to  have  their  effect  in  headaches  and 
weariness  among  teachers  and  pupils.  Throw 
open  the  windows  for  a  few  minutes  at  intervals 
and  renew  the  air  and  refresh  the  spirits. 


The  Review  supplement  picture  for  this  month 
recalls  that  when  Christ  was  on  earth  He  was  good 
to  children.  What  an  example  to  mankind  to  make 
the  world  brighter  and  better  for  children ! 


December  Skies. 
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Last  month  were  given  some  of  the  constellations 
of  the  eastern  sky,  extending  from  the  horizon  to- 
wards the  zenith.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
progress  of  these  constellations,  rising  four  minutes 
earlier  each  evening,  through  this  month;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  skies  may  be  clearer  than  in  Novem- 
ber. 

High  in  the  northeast  is  Cassiopeia's  Chair,  the 
chief  stars  of  which  form  an  irregular  W,  with  a 
shallow  and  deeper  V.  The  "chair"  is  in  a  very  topsy- 
turvy position.  In  fable,  Cassiopeia  was  the  wife  of 
Cepheus  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  Another  myth" 
ical  personage,  Perseus,  is  represented  by  the  con- 
stellation to  the  right,  below  Cassiopeia.  He  was  the 
hero  who  slew  the  dreaded  Gorgon,  Medusa,  whose 
head,  covered  with  snakes  instead  of  hair,  he  bears 
in  his  left  hand,  while  in  his  right  hand  he  flourishes 
a  sword.  A  small  field  glass  will  enable  one  to  see 
the  cluster  of  beautiful  stars  in  the  hilt  and  the  two 
brighter  stars  in  the  blade  of  the  sword. 

The  field  glass  will  also  enable  one  the  better  to 
pick  out  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  contains  the  re- 
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markable  variable  star  Algol.  It  varies  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  magnitude  in  about  three  and  a 
half  hours  and  back  again  in  the  same  time;  after 
which  it  remains  steadily  brilliant  for  two  and  three- 
quarter  days,  when  the  same  changes  take  place 
again.  It  is  said  that  the  French  astronomer,  La- 
Lande  used  to  remain  whole  nights  upon  the  Pont 
Neuf  in  Paris  to  show  to  the  curious  the  variations 
in  brilliancy  of  the  star  Algol.  When  once  found 
this  star  is  a  source  of  never-ending  interest  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  wonders  of  the  sky.  It  may 
be  easily  found  by  observing  the  following  directions  : 
Nine  degrees  east  by  north  from  Algol  is  the  bright 
star  Algenib,  of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  side  of 
Perseus,  which  with  Almaack  in  the  constellation  of 
Andromeda  makes  a  perfect  right  angle  at  Algol 
with  the  open  part  towards  Cassiopeia. 

In  the  early  evening  the  constellation  of  Perseus 
may  be  easily  found  by  drawing  a  line,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  horizon,  from  the  Pleiades  to  the 
brilliant  first  magnitude  star  Capella,  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Auriga,  the  Charioteer.  Above  this 
line  is  Perseus  with  his  body  in  the  milky  way. 
Capella,  the  Goat,  with  the  two  "kids  "  to  the  right 
and  a  little  below,  may  be  easily  seen  forming  part 
of  the  pentagon  which  makes  up  the  figure  of  the 
Charioteer.  The  planet  Venus  is  now  evening  star 
but  too  near  the  sun  for  observation.  What  bright 
young  eyes  will  be  the  first  to  detect  it  low  down  in 
the  west?  The  great  planet  Jupiter  is  morning  star 
and  may  be  seen  well  up  in  the  eastern  sky  two  or 
three  hours  before  sun-rise. 


This  is  the  last  month  of  the  year.  In  the 
Roman  calendar,  traditionally  ascribed  to  Romulus, 
the  year  was  divided  into  ten  months,  the  last  of 
which  was  called  December,  or  the  tenth  month. 
This  name,  though  etymologicallv  incorrect,  was 
retained  for  the  last  or  twelfth  month  of  the  year 
as  now  divided.  Tn  the  Romulian  calendar  Decem- 
ber had  thirty  days ;  Numa  reduced  it  to  twentv- 
nine ;  Julius  Caesar  added  two  days  to  this,  giving 
the  month  its  present  length.— Encyclopedia  Brii- 
annica. 


In  some  of  the  London  hospitals  patients  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  a  serum  specially  prepared  to  render  them 
immune  from  taking  cold.  As  there  are  several  different 
causes  of  colds,  it  is  necessary  first  to  find  what  germs  are 
most  likely  to  attack  the  patient,  or  rather  to  what  par- 
ticular group  of  germs  he  is  most  susceptible.  When  this 
is  done  a  preventive  serum  can  be  prepared  to  suit  bis 
special  needs,  and  he  may  be  rendered  immune  for  sev- 
eral months  by  its  use, 


English  Composition  in  the  Higher  Grades. 

By  Eleanor  Row n son. 
(Continued.) 

Although  the  setting  of  subjects  for  reflective  and 
purely  imaginative  essays  is  deprecated,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  powers  of  reflection  and 
imagination  should  not  be  exercised  at  all  at  this 
stage.  Their  incidental  use  should  be  encouraged. 
For  instance :  I  received,  not  long  ago,  from  some 
girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  a  number  of  compo- 
sitions telling  the  story  of  Echo.  The  analysis 
given  was  the  brief  one  in  Sykes'  Elementary 
Composition.  One  child  wrote  a  pretty  description 
of  Echo's  imagined  home  in  the  woods ;  another  told 
of  the  effect  of  her  charming  stories  upon  the  birds ; 
and  a  third  invented  June's  scoldings;  all  without 
any  suggestion  from  the  teacher.  The  subject  for 
a  history  lesson  was  "  The  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts — their  enactment,  working  and  repeal."  The 
text-book  says :  "  These  acts  prevented  the  Dis- 
senters from  having  their  rights  as  citizens."  After 
a  detailed  explanation  of  this  statement  had  been 
drawn  out,  the  question  was  set,  to  be  answered  in 
writing.  "  What  difference  would  these  acts  have 
made  to  your  father,  if  he  had  been  a  Dissenter 
living  in  England  in  the  17th  century?"  That 
called  for  both  imagination  and  reflection. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  division  of  my 
theme — the  choosing  and  setting  of  subjects — 
because  half  the  pupil's  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
clearness  is  overcome  if  the  teacher  chooses  the 
subject  well,  and  states  it  definitely.  In  other  words, 
if  the  pupil  knows  exactly  what  he  is  expected  to  do, 
and  that  it  lies  well  within  his  powers  to  do  it. 

Until  they  can  write,  correctly  and  clearly,  pupils 
must  be  rigidly  kept  to  short  compositions,  and.  bv 
short.  I  mean  about  half  a  page  of  foolscap.  One 
such  paper,  strictly  corrected,  and  copied,  is  worth 
any  number  of  compositions  too  long  to  be  more 
than  glanced  over,  and  roughly  valued.  For  the 
ordinary  boy  or  girl,  untrained  in  writing,  un- 
corrected and  unamended  compositions  are  prac- 
tically worthless.  Time  can  be  saved  by  using  a  set 
of  correcting  signs,  a  list  of  which  should  be  posted 
in  the  schoolroom.  All  faults  in  spelling,  punctua- 
tion and  grammar  should  be  marked  in  this  way, 
and  the  pupils  required  to  make  the  corrections 
themselves.  All  papers  need  not  be  copied,  but  only 
those  that  fall  below  a  certain  standard  of  accuracv 
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and  clearness.  Sometimes  a  paper  will  liave  positive 
merit  enough  to  get  a  liigli  mark,  and  yet  with 
mistakes,  either  of  ignorance  or  carelessness,  that 
necessitate  a  fresh  copy.  The  original  should 
always  he  handed  in  with  the  copy,  that  the  teacher 
may  see  at  a  glance  that  the  amendments  have  been 
properly  made.  The  copies  need  not  be  marked, 
nor  given  back,  but  they  must  be  looked  at  and 
checked. 

A  list  of  common  and  recurring  mistakes  should 
be  kept,  and  special  lessons  given  on  the  correct 
forms,  with  practice  if  necessary. 

Some  of  these  exercises  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
given  to  punctuation.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  use  of 
rules  for  punctuation,  except  the  very  simplest,  *'.  c, 
the  use  of  the  comma  to  mark  off  words  of  address, 
and  to  separate  words  in  the  same  construction. 
We  have  to  use  punctuation  marks  before  we  know 
enough  to  apply  most  of  the  rules  given  in  rhetoric 
books.  Teach  punctuation  by  sound  and  sense. 
Give  unpunctuated  passages  to  be  copied,  or  written 
from  dictation  and  then  punctuated,  and  have  poetry 
written  from  memory  with  all  the  proper  stops 
put  in. 

Very  few  suggestions  are  necessary  as  to  exercises 
on  grammatical  forms.  A  very  common  error  is  to 
leave  out  the  noun  or  pronoun  with  which  a  participle 
agrees.  As.  "  Standing  on  the  bridge,  the  view  is 
beautiful."  "  Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  believe  me 
to  be,  yours  sincerely." 

If  you  object  to  giving  your  class  wrong  sentences 
to  correct,  set  them  instead  a  number  of  participial 
phrases,  to  be  included  in  sentences  containing  the 
word  with  which  the  participle  agrees,  e.  g.,  "  Fol- 
lowing the  path;*'  "Hoping  to  get  there  in  time;" 
"  Hearing  her  speak ;"  "  Following  the  path,  he 
soon  came  to  the  bridge:"  "Hearing  her  speak,  I 
turned   round." 

A  drill  on  the  proper  use  of  prepositions  is  often 
necessary.  "We  were  home  Monday;"  "He  is 
going  some  other  place ;"  "  This  side  the  room," 
where  prepositions  are  omitted  are  expressions 
commonlv  heard.  Sentences  with  blanks  for  the 
prepositions  may  be  given  to  be  filled  in.  But  I 
need  hardly  go  on.  Every  teacher  will  have  her  own 
list.  

Soak  a  sponge,  and  push  a  grain  of  wheat,  barley 
or  oats  into  each  of  the  holes.  Suspend  from  the 
ceiling,  and  keep  the  sponge  damp  for  a  few  days 
The  effect  will  both  please  and  instruct  the  children. 


Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison. 

Suggestions  for  Studying  the  Author's  Style. 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

For  the  study  of  Macaulay's  style,  as  exhibited 
in  his  essay  on  Addison,  the  following  suggestions 
are  offered : 

Paragraphs. — Long  or  short?  Has  each  one 
•  unity?  i.  <•.,  is  it  confined  to  one  division  of  the 
subject?  Any  irrelevant  digressions?  Opening 
sentences — do  they  always  give  a  clue  to  the  main 
subject  of  the  paragraph?  Is  there  close  connection 
between  paragraphs?  Is  the  transition  smooth,  or 
abrupt?  Could  the  arrangement  of  details  be 
amended  ? 

Sentences. — Long  or  short?  Loose  or  periodic? 
Is  their  structure  involved  or  simple?  Find  examples 
of  balanced  sentences — e.  g.  "Louis  XIV  was  at  this 
time  expiating  the  vices  of  his  youth  by  a  devotion 
which  had  no  root  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  in 
charity."  And  see  the  paragraph  beginning — 
"■  Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood." 

I'ocabulary. — Does  Macaulay  coin  new  words? 
Use  pedantic  expressions  ?  An  excess  of  Latin 
words?  "The  copiousness  of  Macaulay's  vocabu- 
lary appears  in  his  way  of  repeating  a  thought  in 
several  different  sentences."  Illustrate  this  from 
the  essay.  Give  examples  of  Macaulay's  habit  of 
following  up  a  general  statement  by  discussion  of  it 
in  concrete  terms,  e.  g.,  in  paragraph  58,  "  We  may 
add  that  it  (1.  e.,  Addison's  Narrative  of  his  travels 
in  Italy)  contains  little,  or  rather  no  information 
respecting  the  history  and  literature  of  modern 
Italy."    Cf.  the  sentences  that  follow : 

Does  he  use  comparisons  very  much  ?  And  of 
what  son?  Metaphor?  Does  he  compare  persons? 
Give  examples.  Make  a  list  of  writers  with  whom 
he  compares  Addison.  Does  he  make  statements 
that  sound  too  sweeping  or  exaggerated?  What  is 
the  effect  of  this  trick  upon  his  style?  Lord 
Melbourne  said,  "  I  wish  I  were  as  cock-sure  of  any 
one  thing  as  Macaulay  is  of  everything." 

Discuss  the  following  criticisms :  "  He  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining,  hut  also  one  of  the  least 
suggestive,  of  writers."  "  His  learning  never  clogs 
his  story,  or  his  explanation.  He  is  always  moving 
forward."  "  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  wrote 
an  obscure  sentence," 
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Acadia  After  the  Ice  Age. 

L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

The  Ice  Age,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
saw  Acadia  buried  in  a  mantle  of  ice  and  snow,  mot 
a  mantle  of  a  few  feet  only,  but  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  reducing  it  to  a  condition 
of  which  Greenland  and  the  Antarctic  continent 
alone  can  give  us  any  conception.  It  was  indeed  a 
geological  winter,  and  whatever  its  cause,  it  must 
also  have  been  a  winter  of  vast  duration,  one  in 
which,  even  in  middle  latitudes,  all  life  was  absent, 
and  when  the  whole  landscape,  had  there  been  any 
one  there  to  see,  would  have  presented  to  the  eye 
nothing  but  unbroken  fields  of  dazzling  snow.  But 
this  geological  winter,  like  our  shorter  ones,  has 
passed  away,  and  we  are  now  to  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  and  results  of  that  passing. 

With  what  occurs  in  the  closing  of  our  ordinary 
winters  we  are  all  familiar.  Swollen  brooks,  flooded 
streams,  rivers  raised  to  their  highest  pitch  and 
vastly  augmented  in  volume  as  well  as  in  velocity, 
are  the  common  accompaniments  of  the  rapid  melting 
of  the  winter's  snows.  On  mountain  slopes  masses 
of  rock,  loosened  by  expanding  frosts,  but  for  a 
time  held  in  place  by  the  latter,  now  descend  in 
land-slides  and  avalanches.  Vast  quantities  of  earth, 
easily  borne  by  the  swift  currents,  make  these  latter 
turbid  with  suspended  mud,  while  trees,  houses  and 
occasionally  animals  are  caught  by  the  rapid  moving 
torrents  and  swept  away  to  destruction  or  to  burial. 
Ice  jams  are  formed  leading  to  the  inundation  of 
extensive  low  lands,  or  sometimes,  by  the  temporary 
obstruction  of  stream  or  river  channels,  compel  the 
waters  to  seek  for  themselves  a  new  outlet.  Ravines 
or  gullies  are  gouged  out,  often  with  great  rapidity, 
and  various  effects  are  produced  which  these  same 
streams  or  rivers  would  be  wholly  incompetent  to 
determine  at  their  ordinary  summer  level.  Can  we 
doubt  that  the  spring  or  springs  which  followed  the 
great  geological  winter  led  to  similar  results,  but 
upon  a  vastly  larger  scale?  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
find  some  proofs  of  this. 

To  begin  with  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  conditions  presented  in  and  about  the  city  of 
Fredericton.  As  most  of  my  readers  are  aware  the 
capital  of  New  Brunswick  is  situated  upon  a  tract 
of  nearly  flat  land  bordering  the  St.  John  river, 
which  sweeps  around  the  city  in  a  broad  crescentic 
curve,  the  length  of  the  flat  being  nearly  two  miles, 
while  the  extreme  breadth  is  little  short  of  a  mile. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  similar  but  less 
extensive  flat,  on  which  are  found  the  villages  of 
Gibson  and  St.  Marys.  Upon  the  Fredericton  side 
the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  rise  somewhat 
abruptly,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the  ascent  is 
more  gradual,  being  partly  broken  by  the  tributary 
valley  of  the  Nashwaak.  The  material  constituting 
the  flats  on  either  side  is  wholly  made  up  of  sand 
and  clay,  chiefly  the  latter,  which  is  exposed  in 
places  on  the  banks,  and  in  borings  for  water  has 
been  found  to  have  a  depth  considerably  over  200 
feet.  It  is  regularly  stratified,  and  besides  that 
which  constitutes  the  main  flat,  now  about  twenty 
feet  above  low  water,  a  second  flat  appears  which  is 
annually  submerged  in  times  of  freshet.    That  both 


*.  Uppei  flats. 


Present  bed  of  river. 


e.  Boulder  clay. 


.  Lower  flats.       d.  Former  bed  of  river.       /.  Carboniferous  sandstones. 

are  due  to  river  deposition  is  obvious,  for  with  every 
season  more  or  less  mud  is  deposited  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  latter  and  it  is  to  this  cause,  in  the  main, 
that  the  fertility  of  the  intervales  and  islands  of  the 
St.  John,  similarly  constituted,  and  which  are  of 
such  great  value  to  the  farmer,  is  due.  But  the 
materials  found  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  the 
bordering  hills  are  of  quite  a  different  character. 
These  also  comprise  much  clay,  but  there  is  now  no 
stratification,  while  imbedded  in  the  clay,  without 
any  order  of  arrangement  whatever,  are  detached 
masses  of  rock,  as  various  in  size  as  they  are  in 
composition,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  have 
evidently  come  from  some  distant  source.  Such 
deposits  are  known  as  "  boulder  clay  "  and  they  are 
the  results  of  the  ice  action  which,  as  described  in  a 
previous  chapter,  affected  all  this  region  during 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Glacial  Era."  It  is  only  well 
up  on  these  slopes  that  we  find  any  rocks  in  place, 
and  these,  representing  the  grey  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  of  the  coal-formation,  in  places  form 
projecting  bluffs  as  though  they  formerly  abutted 
against  the  waters  of  some  rapidly  moving  stream. 
Finally,  upon  the  summit  of  the  hills,  wherever  these 
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are  denuded  of  soil,  their  surface  may  be  seen  to  be 
conspicuously  scored  with  parallel  lines  or  grooves, 
marking  where  and  in  what  direction  the  great  ice- 
masses  at  one  time  moved  over  them. 

The  conditions  above  described  are  roughly  indi- 
cated in  the  accompanying  sketch,  representing  an 
ideal  section  of  the  valley,  and  the  story  which  it 
tells  is  not  difficult  to  read.  When  those  glacial 
striae  were  produced,  the  valley,  though  it  may  have 
originated  long  prior  to  this  time,  was  filled  with 
ice,  as  otherwise  the  direction  of  the  striae  would 
have  followed  the  course  of  the  valley  instead  of 
being,  as  is  the  case,  transverse  to  the  latter.  As, 
however,  the  ice  melted  away,  the  waters  resulting 
from  the  latter  would  sooner  or  later  be  confined 
to  the  pre-existing  valley,  and  for  a  time  would  tend 
to  deepen  the  latter.  How  deep  it  was  is  shown  by 
the  thickness  of  the  clay  deposits  which,  as  stated, 
now  occupy  its  bed.  These  are  simply  the  materials 
which,  as  the  land  subsided  and  the  slope  and 
velocity  of  the  river  were  lessened,  became  deposited 
on  its  bed  and  gradually  raised  the  latter  to  its 
present  position.  Nearly  all  the  rivers  within  the 
glacial  latitudes  of  North  America  exhibit  a  similar 
relation  of  things.  They  are  nearly  all  flowing  over 
beds  which  are  from  a  hundred  to  several  hundreds 
of  feet  above  their  original  bed,  the  succession  of 
events  in  each  case  being  (i)  an  elevation  of  the 
land  with  intense  glacial  action  and  the  deepening 
and  widening  of  pre-existing  valleys,  or  in  some 
instances  the  formation  of  new  ones;  (2)  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  land,  accompanied  by  and  perhaps 
determining  the  melting  of  the  ice,  with  the 
origination  of  flooded  rivers,  the  production  of 
numerous  lakes,  the  partial  or  complete  filling  up 
of  old  channels  ;  and  (3)  a  partial  re-elevation  of  the 
land,  restoring  its  present  level.  The  effect  of  this 
latter  movement  we  have  yet  to  consider. 

Let  the  reader  now  transfer  his  thoughts  to  points 
higher  up  in  the  St.  John  valley,  first  to  the  "vicinity 
of  Grand  Falls.  If  he  has  ever  visited  the  latter 
and  has  been  at  all  of  an  observant  dispofition,  he 
cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  that  not  only  is  the  stream 
bordered  here  as  about  Fredericton,  by  intervales  or 
flats,  but  that  behind  and  above  those  which  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  are  others  of 
precisely  similar  nature  only  at  a  higher  level.  And 
above  and  behind  these  again  are  others,  and  in 
places  not  less  than  seven  of  these  flats  may  be 
seen,  rising  like  steps  or  terraces,  one  above  another. 


Terraces  they  are,  and  the  period  of  their  formation 
is  sometimes  known  as  the  Terrace  Period.  Evi- 
dently they  mark  former  levels  of  the  river,  and  the 
highest  is  probably  400  or  500  feet  above  the  high- 
est point  which  the  waters  can  now  reach.  Each 
terrace  marks  the  former  position  of  the  river  bed. 
and  their  arrangement  in  benches  or  steps  is  simply 
due  to  successive  upward  movement  of  the  land, 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  old  flood  plain  upon  the 
sides  of  the  river  to  show  where  the  latter  once 
stood.  Quite  similar  facts  find  illustration  upon 
the  Nashwaak  and  Miramichi  rivers,  as  well  as 
upon  others,  both  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

Turn  now  to  the  sea-board.  Here,  too,  terraces 
may  be  observed  at  many  points.  But  these  are 
approximately  parallel  to  the  coast  lines  and  not  to 
the  course  of  rivers.  They  have  the  appearance  and 
structure  of  old  sea-beaches,  and  as  some  of  them, 
a  few  miles  eastward  of  St.  John,  are  two  hundred 
feet  or  more  above  present  tide  level,  they  show  that 
the  land  was  once  at  least  two  hundred  feet  below 
where  it  is  today.  The  fact  of  such  submergence 
may  be  the  more  readily  believed,  for  there  is  good 
evidence  that  a  similar  sinking  is  in  progress  at 
the  present  time,  amounting,  it  is  estimated,  to  about 
two  inches  in  a  century.  One  proof  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  increasing  difficulty  experienced  in 
maintaining  the  dykes  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy ;  while  another  is  indicated  in  the  occurrence 
in  the  dyked  marshes  of  the  stumps  of  upland  trees 
which  have  been  killed  and  buried  as  the  result  of 
their  becoming  carried  below  the  salt  water  level. 
The  remains  of  old  Indian  encampments  are  also 
met  with,  upon  both  the  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotian  coasts,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
tide  and  are  being  annually  washed  away  by  the 
movements  of  the  latter. 

One  result  of  such  submergence  would,  of  course, 
have  been  the  entrance  of  the  sea  into  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  converting  them  into  estuaries,  and  if 
the  valleys  of  these  rivers  had  previously,  during 
the  Glacial  period,  been  deeply  cut,  the  coast  would 
remain  diversified  with  long  fiord-like  indentations 
similar  to  those  which  mark  the  coasts  of  Norway 
and  Alaska.  This  is  what  we  actually  find  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  in  such  indentations 
as  those  of  Halifax  Harbour,  Port  La  Tour,  Bar- 
rington  Bay.  the  La  Have  below  Bridgewater  and 
the  Harbour  of  Shelbume;  while  they  are  equally 
remarkable   upon   the   coasts   of   Maine.     Some  of 
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these  old  submerged  channels  or  buried  rivers  may 
indeed  be  traced  by  lines  of  soundings  far  outside  of 
the  present  coast-line,  the  old  channel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  for  instance,  being  not  only  thus  indi- 
cated across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Gulf,  but  for  two  hundred  miles  outside  of  the  Gut 
of  Canso.  The  numerous  islands  which  diversify 
the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Maine,  (it  is  said 
that  there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  these 
in  Chester  Basin  alone,)  are  a  further  result  of  the 
same  submergence,  representing  simply  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  land  areas  which  were  once 
continuous,  but  which  became  separated  by  the 
Hooding  of  the  valleys  between  them.  That  the  sea 
actually  entered  upon  the  land  is  further  shown  by 
the  fact  that  we  may  now  gather  marine  forms  of 
life  at  points  now  considerably  removed  from  the 
reach  of  the  former.  Thus  marine  shells  may  be 
gathered  in  large  numbers  from  the  clays  underlying 
the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  in  New  Brunswick,  as 
well  as  about  St.  John,  while  in  Nova  Scotia  the 
writer  has  collected  fossil  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins 
from  the  brick-clays  at  Middleton.  When  these 
were  living  St.  John  must  have  been  an  island  and 
the  Annapolis  Valley  a  long  strait,  separating  the 
North  Mountains,  then  irregular,  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Nova  Scotia  peninsula. 

A  further  effect  of  the  events  of  this  period  was 
that  of  blocking  up  of  old  river  channels  with 
materials  deposited  from  slowly  moving  waters,  and 
the  forcing  of  the  rivers,  as  the  land  again  rose,  to 
cut  for  themselves  new  lines  of  discharge.  Then 
it  was  that  the  St.  John,  losing  its  old  channel  in 
the  rear  of  the  village  of  Grand  Falls,  was  compelled 
to  wear  out  its  new  channel  in  the  gorge  below  the 
latter.  The  same  is  true  of  the  gorge  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aroostook,  at  the  Tobique  and  Meductic 
rapids,  and  again  at  the  Suspension  Bridge,  near 
St.  John.  Here  the  river  once  entered  the  Bay  by 
at  least  two  mouths,  one  westward  and  one  east- 
ward of  the  present  harbour,  viz,  by  way  of  Mana- 
wagonish  and  Dairy's  Cove. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  wonderful  changes  which 
affected  the  geography  of  Acadia  in  the  later 
phases  of  its  history. 

I  have  hut  little  space  left  in  which  to  notice  the 
life  of  these  interesting  periods,  all  the  more  in- 
teresting for  the  reason  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  changes  then  occurring  were 
w  itnesscd  by  the  first  reprcsentatk'cs  of  the  human 


race.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  any  length, 
because  our  actual  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  so  far  as  Acadia  is  concerned,  is  very  meagre. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  we  have,  indeed, 
abundant  evidence,  as  already  intimated.  Marine 
shells,  such  as  Scallops,  Whelks,  Clams,  Mussels 
and  the  like,  as  well  as  star-fishes  and  sea-urchins, 
abound  in  the  brick-clays  of  both  Provinces,  and 
we  know  that  there  were  also  Seals,  Whales  and 
Walruses ;  but  of  the  higher  life  of  the  land  we 
know  little,  except  by  inference  from  other  local- 
ities. The  remains,  however,  of  Mastodons,  huge 
elephantine  beasts,  exceeding  even  the  modern 
"Jumbo"  in  size,  have  been  found  in  Cape  Breton, 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  these  existed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  and  were  associated  with  many 
other  remarkable  forms  of  mammalian  life,  such 
as  we  know  inhabited  the  northern  portions  of 
America  in  the  Quaternary  era.  Horses,  much 
larger  than  the  modern,  descendants  of  the  five- 
toed  horse  of  the  early  Tertiary,  Elephants,  Bison, 
gigantic  Beavers,  and  even  such  forms  as  the  Lion 
and  the  Tapir,  not  now  found  at  all  upon  this  conti- 
nent, may  have  roamed  our  forests,  but  proof  is 
wanting.  This,  however,  need  not  surprise  us 
when  we  remember  that  these  animals  do  not  live 
under  conditions  favourable  to  their  burial  and 
preservation,  that  their  bodies  are  the  food  of  other 
animals  and  that  they  rapidly  decay.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  with  our  forests  abounding  in  large 
game,  it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  one  ever  meets 
with  the  skeletons  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  Pre-historic  Man  we  shall  speak  in  a  later 
chapter. 


My  school  days  were  happy,  seriously  speaking. 
I  was  a  happy  boy ;  all  the  year  round  I  was  happy. 
And  in  the  loyal,  tender,  loving  niches  of  my  heart. 
1  have  builded  the  fairest  shrines  my  affection  can 
fashion,  wherein  I  have  placed  the  images  of  the 
saints  who  were  my  school  teachers.  Some  of  them 
are  living;  some  are  dead;  all  are  old  and  gray. 
But  there,  where  1  alone  can  see  them,  they  are 
all  living;  they  are  all  young,  with  the  morning 
light  of  love  and  enthusiasm  shining  in  their  faces. 
Memory  makes  them  beautiful,  and  the  years 
cluster  about  their  brows  like  stars. — Robert  J. 
Burdette. 

May  we  so  work  that  such  loving  memories  of 
school   days  shall  be  repeated  in  our  own  lives. 
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Winter. 

The   frost   is   here. 

And  fuel  is  dear. 

And  woods  are  sear, 

And    fires    burn    clear, 

And  frost  is  here, 

And  has  bitten  the  heel  of  the  going  year. 

Bite,    frost,   bite, 

You   roll  up  away   from  the  light 

The  blue  woodmouse,  and  the  plump  dormouse, 

And  the  bees  are  stilled,  and  the  flies  are  kill'd, 

And  you  bite  far  into  the  heart  of  the  house, 

But  not  into  mine.     , 

Bite,  frost,  bite 

The   woods   are   all   the   sparer, 

The   fuel  is  all  the  dearer, 

The  fires  are  all  the  clearer, 

My  spring  is  all  the  nearer, 

You  have  bitten  into  the  heart  of  the  earth, 

But  not  into  mine.  — Alfred  Tennyson. 


A  Recognition. 

•To  those  of  us  who  shared  with  Mrs.  Alexander 
Russell,  better  known  to  her  friends  as  Sara  B. 
Patterson,  an  anxious  interest  in  kindergarten  pro- 
gress in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  the  memory  of  her 
long  and  faithful  service  will  he  a  cherished 
remembrance. 

Mrs.  Russell  had  been  blessed  with  superior 
natural  abilities,  and  they  had  been  developed  under 
the  able  teaching  of  Dr.  Calkin  and  her  own 
studious  application,  to  which  was  added  the  ex- 
perience of  a  successful  school  teacher. 

She  thoroughly  understood  the  principles  upon 
which  Frcebel  founded  and  wrought  out  his  system, 
fur  she  had  taken  a  full  course  under  the  sound 
training  of  Miss  Woodcock,  the  first  director  of  the 
Truro  Kindergarten.  This  lady  had  an  uncommon 
grasp  of  the  mathematical  side  of  Frcebel's  system, 
which  1  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  which  is 
not  always  so  closely  connected  with  the  praxis  as 
it  should  be.  Mrs.  Patterson's  fine  mind  led  her  to 
a  like  mastery  of  these  principles  which  gave  breadth 
and  exactness  to  her  own  work  as  a  trainer  of  her 
students. 

She  added  to  her  knowledge  and  gained  inspira- 
tion by  frequent  intercourse  with  kindergartners 
distinguished  in  the  profession.  She  sowed  the  seed 
of  kindergarten  principles  with  a  liberal  hand,  and 
it  has  alrcadv  borne  fruit,  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

C.  M.  C. 


A  Legend  of  the  Three  Wise  Men. 

The  three  Wise  Men,  Belthazar,  Melchior,  and 
Gaspard,  carrying  incense  and  myrrh,  set  out  to  seek 
the  infant  Jesus.  But  they  were  not  very  familiar 
with  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  and  so,  after  crossing 
a  dark  forest,  night  fall  overtook  them  near  a 
village  in  Langres.  They  were  very  weary,  their 
arms  were  breaking  with  the  weight  of  the  vases 
containing  the  perfume  destined  for  the  Son  of 
'  Mary ;  and,  worse  than  this,  they  were  nearly  dead 
of  hunger  and  thirst.  They  knocked,  therefore,  at 
the  first  house  they  came  to  and  begged  a  lodging 
for  the  night. 

This  house,  or  rather  this  hut,  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  belonged  to  a  woodcutter  named 
Fleuriot,  who  lived  here  frugally  with  his  wife  and 
four  little  children.  The  hut  was  built  of  turf,  with 
a  roof  of  earth  and  moss,  through  which  the  water 
soaked  whenever  it  rained  hard.  The  three  kings, 
overcome  with  fatigue,  fell  against  the  door,  and 
when  the  woodcutter  opened  it,  begged  supper  and 
a  bed  for  the  night. 

"  Alas,  good  sirs,"  replied  Fleuriot,  "  I  have  but 
one  bed  for  myself,  and  a  pallet  for  my  children; 
as  for  supper,  we  can  offer  you  nothing  except  boiled 
potatoes  and  rye  bread.  Nevertheless,  come  in  if 
you  will,  and  if  you  are  not  too  hard  to  please,  we 
will  do  what  we  can  to  make  you  comfortable." 

They  needed  no  second  invitation,  but  entered  at 
once.  The  potatoes  were  served  and  they  ate  them 
hungrily.  The  woodcutter  gave  them  his  own  bed, 
where  they  all  slept  soundly,  with  the  exception  of 
Gaspard,  who  liked  his  ease,  and  who  found  himself 
rather  uncomfortable  between  the  stout  Belthazar 
and  the  giant  Melchior. 

Xcxt  morning,  Belthazar  said  to  Fleuriot:  "I 
should  like  to  give  you  something  to  reward  you  for 
your  hospitality." 

"  We  gave  it  out  of  good  will  and  expect  nothing 
in  return."  replied  the  woodcutter,  holding  out  his 
hand  just  the  same. 

"  I  have  no  money,"  said  Belthazar,  "  but  I  am 
going  to  leave  with  you  a  remembrance  of  more 
value." 

Feeling  in  his  pocket  lie  drew  out  a  little  flute  of 
Oriental  workmanship  and  handed  it  to  Fleuriot. 
The  latter,  a  little  taken  aback,  received  it  with  a 
very  long  face. 

"If  von  form  a  wish,"  continued  Belthazar, 
"  while  playing  this  flute,  it  will  be  instantly  granted. 
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Take  it,  but  do  not  abuse  it,  and  never  refuse  either 
alms  or  hospitality  to  the  poor  and  needy." 

As  soon  as  the  three  kings  had  disappeared 
around  the  bend  in  the  road,  Denis  Fleuriot  said  to 
his  wife,  balancing  the  flute  in  his  hand,  "  They 
might  have  given  us  something  less  foolish  than  this 
flageolet.  All  the  same,  I  am  going  to  try  it  just 
to  see  whether  they  were  making  fun  of  us  or  not.r> 

Then  he  shouted,  "  I  wish  to  have  for  our  break- 
fast some  white  bread,  a  venison  pie  and  a  bottle  of 
good  wine." 

As  he  spoke  he  played  an  air  on  the  flute.  All  at 
once,  to  his  infinite  astonishment,  there  appeared 
upon  the  table  a  fine  white  cloth,  and  above  it  the 
bread,  wine,  and  pie,  just  as  he  had  desired. 

As  soon  as  Fleuriot  was  assured  of  the  power  of 
his  flute,  he  did  not  stop  there,  you  may  be  sure. 
He  had  new  clothes  for  his  wife  and  children, 
money  for  his  pocket,  a  table  loaded  with  good 
things.  In  fact,  as  he  had  only  to  wish  for  a  thing 
in  order  to  have  it  instantly,  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  country-side. 

Presently  in  place  of  his  tumble-dowm  hut,  he  had 
built  a  grand  chateau,  which  he  filled  with  costly 
furniture  and  rare  hangings.  When  all  was  finished 
he  gave  a  grand  banquet  to  open  his  new  dwelling. 
About  his  richly  served  table,  sparkling  with  silver 
and  glass,  he  had  gathered  all  the  aristocracy  of  the 
county.  He  carried  himself  haughtily,  and  his  wife 
was  dressed  to  kill,  while  the  musicians,  stationed 
in  a  gallery,  entertained  the  guests. 

That  the  festivities  might  not  be  interrupted  he 
had  ordered  the  servants,  upon  no  pretext  whatever, 
to  let  any  beggars  or  other  troublesome  people  into 
the  courtyard.  He  had  even  stationed  at  the  gates 
two  huge  footmen,  armed  with  clubs,  who  were 
under  orders  to  drive  away  any  strollers  or  vaga- 
bonds from  the  premises.  And  so,  secure  from 
interruption,  the  guests  gave  themselves  up  to  enjoy- 
ment, wagging  their  jaws,  drinking  the  good  wine 
and  stuffing  themselves  with  the  dainties. 

Now,  this  same  evening,  the  three  Wise  Men, 
having  placed  their  gifts  at  the  feet  of  the  infant 
Jesus,  were  returning  from  Bethlehem.  While 
crossing  the  forest,  they  recognized  the  village  where 
they  had  passed  the  night  and,  noticing  the  brilliantly 
lighted  castle,  Gaspard  said  banteringly  to  Belthazar : 
"  I  am  curious  to  know  whether  our  man  has 
misused  the  little  flute  and  if,  now  that  he  has  be- 
come rich,  he  keeps  his  promise  to  be  kind  to  the 
poor." 


"  Let  us  go  and  see,"  proposed  Belthazar. 
Accordingly,  they  arrayed  themselves  as  beggars, 
changing  their  beautiful  garments  for  rags. 
Presenting  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  chateau, 
they  again  begged  hospitality  for  the  night.  But 
this  time  they  were  received  with  very  ill  grace,  and 
when  they  persisted  and  made  a  great  noise, 
Fleuriot  himself  put  his  head  out  of  the  window 
and,  perceiving  the  beggars,  ordered  the  servants  to 
set  the  dogs  on  them. 

"  I  thought  as-  much,"  grumbled  the  skeptical 
Gaspard,  who  had  been  bitten  in  the  calf. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  giant  Melchior,  "  he 
can  not  carry  his  wealth  to  heaven.  He  shall  find 
out  the  weight  of  the  Wise  Men's  indignation." 

Meanwhile  the  guests  continued  to  feast  gaily. 
They  had  reached  the  dessert,  and  Fleuriot,  a  knife 
in  his  hand,  was  just  about  to  cut  a  huge  cake,  when 
they  heard  in  the  courtyard  the  wheels  of  a  post 
chaise,  drawn  by  four  splendid  horses.  Fleuriot 
once  more  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and, 
perceiving,  as  he  supposed,  more  noble  guests, 
ordered  that  they  be  shown  in  with  all  haste.  He 
went  himself  with  a  torch  to  meet  them  at  the  hall 
door.  The  three  Wise  Men,  in  stately  apparel,  with 
crowns  on  their  heads,  and  adorned  with  robes  of 
purple  and  with  flashing  jewels,  entered  the  castle. 
Fleuriot  now  recognized  his  former  guests  and 
begged  them  to  take  places  at  the  table. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Melchior  dryly,  "  we  do  not 
eat  with  one  who  is  unkind  to  the  poor,"  and  "I 
make  you  my  compliments  upon  the  manner  in  which 
you  keep  your  promise,"  said  Belthazar. 

"  Ah !  you  set  the  dogs  upon  beggars,"  added 
Gaspard,  feeling  his  injured  leg;  "wait  a  moment 
and  I  will  play  you  an  air  that  you  do  not  yet  know." 
And  drawing  from  his  pocket  a  little  flute  like  the 
one  which  he  had  given  to  Fleuriot,  he  made  a 
terrible  noise  upon  it.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  table,  the  guests,  the  castle  all  vanished,  and  the 
woodcutter  found  himself,  alone  and  stripped  of 
everything,  upon  the  border  of  the  forest.  Before 
him  were  his  ruined  hut  and  his  wife  and  children, 
once  more  in  rags. 

"  Fortunately,"  thought  he,  "  I  still  have  my 
flute."  But  he  searched  his  pockets  in  vain ;  the 
talisman  had  disappeared  with  the  three  Wise  Men. 

Ever  since  these  strange  things  happened,  when 
people  cut  the  cake  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany, 
they  carefully  set  aside  a  portion  for  the  poor. — 
From  the  French  of  Andre  Theuriet. 
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How  We  Observed  Christmas. 

This  last  year  I  determined  to  simplify  the  usual 
Christmas  exercises  as  much  as  possible  and  to 
give  each  child  a  share  in  the  work. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  school  we 
began  making  booklets  using  the  time  devoted,  as  a 
rule,  to  writing  and  drawing.  Those  of  the  older 
pupils  (mine  is  an  ungraded  school)  were  made 
"with  covers  of  drawing  paper,  upon  which  they 
painted  appropriate  designs,  and  the  inside  contain- 
ing two  or  more  stanzas  of  a  Christmas  carol  neatly 
copied.  The  younger  children  made  dainty  little 
booklets  in  the  form  of  bells  and  stockings  cut  from 
colored  paper  with  Christmas  greetings  printed  in 
gold  upon  the  outside.  These  together  with  match- 
scratchers  and  calendars  (designs  taken  from  the 
Popular  Educator)  constituted  the  children's  gifts 
to  their  parents  and  friends,  great  care  being  exer- 
cised that  no  one  who  was  likely  to  be  present 
should  be  forgotten. 

Next  instead  of  having  a  man  procure  and  set 
the  tree  for  us,  two  of  the  older  boys  volunteered 
to  do  it,  and  although  the  tree,  when  it  at  length 
appeared  before  us,  had  much  to  be  desired,  the 
very  fact  that  "we  got  it  ourselves "  more  than 
made  up  for  all  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  children. 

Some  of  the  girls  made  the  candy  bags  while 
others  strung  popcorn  and  made  paper  chains  so 
that  when  the  tree  was  trimmed  it  presented  quite 
a  respectable  appearance. 

Beside  the  simple  gifts  that  I  gave  my  own  pupils 
I  made  a  list  of  the  baby  brothers  and  sisters  and  put 
a  Christmas  post-card  and  a  bag  of  candy  on  the 
tree  for  them. 

Invitations  were  written  on  paper  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  five  pointed  star,  the  points  being  turned 
in  toward  the  centre  and  fastened  with  a  holly  seal. 

The  exercises  themselves  were  very  simple.  We 
learned  a  few  new  songs  and  recitations  for  the 
occasion,  but  for  the  most  part  made  use  of  the 
regular  work.  One  of  the  boys  read  an  original 
story  entitled  "  The  Adventures  of  Santa  Claus ;" 
the  little  ones  sang  a  motion  song  learned  earlier  in 
the  term ;  and  the  school  repeated  a  poem  they  had 
learned,  in  concert. 

Simplicity  was  the  keynote  of  the  whole,  but  both 
children  and  parents  pronounced  it  a  success. — E.  E. 
C,  in  Popular  Educator. 


The    Cark-ton    County,    N.    B.,   Teachers'    Institute   wiil 
meet  at  Woodstock,  Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec.  22  and  23. 


A  Merry  Christmas. 

Of  all  the  days  in  the  year  there  is  not  one  that 
brings  so  much  pleasure  to  the  children  as  Christmas 
Day.  It  is  looked  forward  to  with  delight,  and  its 
memories  are  full  of  happiness.  Even  the  baby 
shares  in  its  joy,  and  no  one  in  the  family  is  too  old 
to  feel  its  spell.  Our  rooms  are  gay  with  holly  and 
evergreens,  and  our  tables  loaded  with  good  things. 
Father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and 
uncles,  grandparents  and  friends  send  presents, 
while  Santa  Claus  fills  the  stockings  from  top  to  toe. 

For  weeks  before  everybody  is  busy  making 
presents.  Little  girls  steal  into  out-of-the-way 
corners,  hiding  their  presents  when  the  one  it  is  in- 
tended for  comes  near.  Mother  works  away  quietly 
and  no  one  suspects  that  anything  unusual  is  going 
on- as  she  darns  the  stockings,  mends  the  trousers 
or  stitches  away  at  the  little  dresses. 

Boys  who  never  thought  of  saving  a  cent  all  the 
year,  grow  economical  all  at  once  in  its  last  Weeks, 
or  form  plans  of  earning  money  to  buy  some  of  the 
Christmas  Boxes  with  which  the  shop  windows 
are  filled. 

On  Christmas  morning  every  one  will  be  surprised 
and  delighted.  Each  present,  though  it  may  be  only 
a  trifle,  shows  that  the  giver  has  taken  pains  to  find 
out  what  would  most  please  the  loved  one  for  whom 
it  was  chosen. 

Long  after  the  children  have  grown  up  and  are, 
perhaps,  living  lonely  lives  far  away,  their  hearts 
will  grow  warm  as  they  think  of  the  Christmas 
time  when  home  was  filled  with  the  merry  laughter 
and  the  sound  of  the  happy  voices  of  the  children 
who  were  yet  enfolded  by  the  protecting  love  of 
father  and  mother.  For  Christmas  is  the  children's 
festival  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  celebrate  the 
day  with  joy  and  gladness. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  a  Child  was  born 
who  has  made  the  world  a  happier  place.  He  came 
to  save  the  world  from  sin  and  from  the  sorrow  that 
is  born  of  sin.  In  all  His  teachings  he  said  no  word 
which  could  check  innocent  mirth.  In  His  great 
work  He  was  never  too  busy  to  notice  the  little  ones 
and  the  praises  He  loved  best  were  sung  by  childish 
voices.  We  cannot  honor  His  birthday  better  than 
by  trying  to  do  just  what  He  told  us  when  he  said 
"  Love  one  another."  This  is  the  surest  way  to  be 
happy,  as  well  as  to  make  others  so. 

To  all  child  readers,  then,  A  Merry,  Merry 
Christmas. 
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Christmas  Quotations. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  moon  is  hid ;   the  night  is   still ; 
The  Christmas  bells   from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Christ  died  for  all;  and  on  the  hearts  of  all 

Who  gladly  decorate  their  cheerful  homes 
At   Christmastide,   this   blessed   truth   should   fall, 
'That  they  may  mix  some  honey  with  the  gall 
Of  those  to  whom  a  Christmas  never  comes. 

— New  York  Sun. 

And  now  December's  snows  are  here, 

The  light  flakes  flutter  down, 
And  hoar  frost  glitters(  white  and  fair, 

Upon  the   branches   brown. 

I  will  honour  Christmas  in  my  heart.  I  will  live  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  The  spirits  of  all  three 
shall  strive  within  me.  1  will  not  shut  out  the  lessons 
which   they   teach. — Dickens. 

Chill  December  brings  the  sleet, 
Blazing    fire    and    Christmas    treat. 

— Old   Rhyme. 

'Tis  the  time  of  year   for  the  open  hand 

And  the  tender  heart  and  true, 
When  a  rift  of  heaven  has  cleft  the  skies, 

And   the   saints   are   looking  through. 

>    — Margaret  Songster. 

For  they  who  think  of  others  most, 
Are  the  happiest  folk  that  live. 

— Phoebe   Cary. 


Christmas  Tide. 

Christmas  tide  is  a  time  of  cold, 
Of  weathers  bleak  and  of  winds  a  blow; 

Never   a    flower — fold   on    fold 
Of  grace  and  beauty — tops  the  snow 

Or  breaks  the  black  and  bitter  mold. 

And  yet  'tis  warm — for  the  chill  and  gloom 
Glow  with  love  and  with  childhood's  glee; 

And  yet  'tis  sweet—  with  the  rich  perfume 
Of   sacrifice   and   of  charity. 

Where  are  flowers  more  rare  to  see? 

Christmas  tide,  it  is  warm  and  sweet: 
A  whole  world's  heart  at  a  baby's  feet! 

— Richard  Burton. 


An  English  writer  condemns  the  system  of 
giving  medals  for  perfect  school  attendance.  He 
quotes  the  case  of  a  hoy,  who  refuses  to  attend  his 
father's   funeral   for  fear  of  missing  his  medal. 


Do    not    write    Xnias.      'lake    two    and    a    half 
seconds  longer  and  write  it  Christmas. 


The  Leisure  Hour. 

{Prepared  for  the  Review.) 

Did  Shakespeare  have  anything  to  do  with 
writing  Psalm  XLVI?  In  answer  count  the  forty- 
sixth  word  from  the  first  of  the  chapter  and  the 
forty-sixth  word  from  the  end  (omitting  "  Selah.") 

Which  is  the  most  dangerous  season  of  the  year 
to  walk  in  the  woods,  and  why?  In  the  Spring, 
because  the  trees  shoot,  the  flowers  have  pistils, 
and  the  bulrush  is  (bull  rushes)  out. 

If  the  alphabet  were  invited  out  to  supper,  which 
of  the  letters  would  get  there  late?  All  those  letters 
which  come  after  "t." 

A  word  of  five  syllables :  The  first  two  syllables 
are  what  Gladstone  delighted  in.  The  last  two  are 
what  he  detested.  All  the  syllables  said  slowly  are 
what  he  would  like  to  do.  These  said  quickly  are 
where  his  enemies  would  like  to  send  him.  Answer 
— Reformatory. 

What  is  the  first  mention  of  a  horse  in  the  New 
Testament?  When  Herodias  got  a  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  on  a  charger. 

Who  was  the  greater,  Napoleon  or  Queen 
Elizabeth?  Queen  Elizabeth,  certainly.  Napoleon 
was  a  wonder,  but  she  was  a  Tudor. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  an  orphan,  a  baldheaded  man  and  the 
gorilla?  The  first  is  an  heir  apparent;  the  second 
has  ne'er  a  parent ;  the  third  has  no  hair  apparent ; 
the  fourth  has  a  hairy  parent. 

A  fly  and  a  flea  in  a  flue  wondering  what  they 
should  do,  "  Let  us  fly,"  said  the  flea,  "  Let  us  flee," 
said  the  fly ;  so  they  flew  through  a  flaw  in  the  flue. 

A  class  was  being  questioned  on  the  prodigal 
son's  return.  The  teacher :  "  Who  was  sorry  when 
the  prodigal  son  returned?"  Little  boy  (after  con- 
siderable thought) :  "  The  fatted  calf,  sir." 

Here  are  two  excuses  for  absence  from  school : 
Both  are  English  "  Pleas  sur,  Johnnie  was  kep 
home  today.  I  have  had  twins.  It  shant  occur 
again.  Yours  truely,  Mrs.  Smith."  The  other  is. 
"  Please  excuse  Mary  being  late  as  she  as  been  out 
on  a  herring." 

A  schoolboy's  idea  of  gravitation :  Gravitation  is 
that  which  if  there  were  none  we  should  all  fly 
away. 


A  bit  of  Christmas  arithmetic:  Times  were  very 
hard  and  as  the  poor  man  contemplated  buying  an 
expensive  automobile  he  thought  he  would  buy 
some  jewelry  for  his  wife  and  make  a  thousand 
dollars  go  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course  he  couldn't 
get  very  much  jewelry  for  that  paltry  sum  but  he 
determined  to  make  as  good  bargains  as  he  could. 

He  paid  $100  each  for  diamonds,  $30  each  for 
sapphires  and  $5  each  for  turquoises.  He  bought 
one  hundred  gems  for  his  thousand  dollars,  but  can 
you  tell  how  many  he  purchased  of  each. — Woman's 
Home  Companion. 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

Why  Do  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring  ? 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring? 

Why  do  little  children  sing? 
Once  a  lovely  shining  star, 
Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 
Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger  cradle  bright. 
There  a  darling  baby  lay, 
Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay ; 
And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 
"This  is  Christ,  the  holy  Child." 

Therefore,  bells  for  Christmas  ring, 

Therefore,  little  children  sing. 

— Eugene  Field. 


"And  never  more' the  blessing 
Shall  from  the  year  depart, 
If  only  we,  dear  children, 
Keep  Christmas  in  the  heart. 
Its  love,  its  thoughts  for  others, 
Are  beautiful  as  flowers, 
And  may  we  sow  their  beauty 
In  other  hearts  than  ours." 


What  Was  It  ? 

Guess  what  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
Marbles  and  tops,  and  worn-out  toys, 
Such  as  always  belong  to  boys, 
An  old  jew's-harp  and  a  rubber  ball  ? 
Not  at  all. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 
A  -cap-bubble  pipe  and  a  rusty  screw. 
A  piece  of  watch-key  broken  in  two, 
A  fish-hook  in  a  tangle  of  string? 
No  such  thing. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 
Gingerbread  crumbs,  a  whistle  he'd  made, 
Buttons,  a  knife  with  a  broken  blade, 
A  nail  or  two,  and  a  piece  of  gum? 
Neither  one. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 
Before  he   knew,   it   slyly   crept 
Under   the   treasures   carefully   kept, 
And  away   tiny  all  of   them   quickly   stole — 
"I'was    a    hole.  — Selected. 


Danny  and  Jamie  and  Jack, 

Went  out  to  plant  some  trees ; 

And  as  it  was  Arbor  Day 

They  could  plant  just  what  they  pleased. 

So  Dan  chose  a  maple  green ; 
And  Jamie  a  poplar  tall; 
But  baby  Jack  did  not  want 
A  single  tree  of  them  all. 

"I  want  a  Christmas  tree,"  he  sobbed, 
"To  grow  all  sorts  of  things, 
Not  only  just  green  leaves. 
But  toys  like  Santa  brings." 


O,  I  am  the  little  New  Year,  ho!  ho! 
Here  I  come  tripping  it  over  the  snow, 
Shaking  my  bells  with  a  merry  din, 
So  open  your  doors  and  let  me  in. 


When  little  Arabella  Krupp  first  started  in  to  school, 
She  found  it  very  difficult  to  follow  everv  rule. 
Of  course,  she  tried  her  very  best  that  teacher  should 

not  frown, 
And  swift  obedience  she  gave,  when  teacher  said, 

"Sit  down !" 
But  the  next  thing  that  she  said  to  her  was.  "Little 

girl,  sit  up!" 
Which  greatly  disconcerted  little  Arabella  Krupp. 

Vr.    Nicholas. 


An  attractive  little  calendar  may  be  made  by  the 
small  folk  with  little  trouble.  Take  heavy  drawing 
paper  of  any  desired  size,  and  paste  on  it  pictures, 
carefuly  cut  out,  of  "Buster  and  Tige,"  "Sunbonnet 
Babies,"  'Dutch  Babies,"  or  any  attractive  pictures. 
If  plain  they  may  be  coloured  with  water  colours. 
Attach  calendar  slip  to  the  bottom,  punch  two  holes 
near  the  top,  and  add  cord  or  ribbon  bow  for  hang- 
ing. 

A  German  mother  recently  taught  a  delightful 
plan  by.  which  little  girls  learn  to  knit.  The  wool 
is  wound  into  a  large  ball  called  a  wonder  ball,  be- 
cause it  contains  a  large  number  of  little  gifts  hidden 
in  by  the  mother's  fingers  as  she  winds  the  yarn. 
The  gift  at  the  centre  of  the  hall  will  be  found  last 
and  should  he  the  best— a  silver  thimble  or  a  piece 
of  jewelry  is  quite  appropriate.  This  is  a  good 
method  of  leaching  a  child  to  knit :  it  stimulates  per- 
severance   and    lessens    drudgery — Harper's   Bazar. 


If  I  were  you  and  went  to  school 
I'd  never  break  the  smallest  rule; 
And  it  should  be  my  teacher's  joy 
To  say  she  had  no  better  boy; 

And  'twould  be  true 

If  1  were  you. 


Children  never  tire  of  playing  that  they  are  some- 
thing. This  is  a  little  device  for  the  drill  of  words 
from  cards.  Tin-  children  are  all  cats  and  the  words 
are  the  mice.  Let  the  children  sec  how  mam'  mice 
they  can  catch,  and  how  few  the\  let  gel  away.  Tin' 
words   failed  arc  those  that  get  away. — Selected. 
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_,.,     ,      _  Then   two   little   eyes   looked   heavenward,   and   two   little 

Mike  s  Prayer.  hearts  in  praver 

The  author  of  this  pathetic  poem  is  Mrs.  Hubert  Bland,  Ascend    to    the    children's    Saviour   from   out   that   garret 

of  London,  England,  better  known  as  E.  Nesbit,  poet  and  .      ,,.,are'.         ...            .... 

,.                                  ,             „                        .  .  As   Mike,   in  a  lisping  treble,  his  story  simply  told, 

novelist.     Her   first   volume  of  poems,   entitled   Lays   and  Kneeling  by  Bill  in  the  attic,  hungry,  and  wet,  and  cold. 

Legends,  appeared  in   1886,   and  contained  the  poem  here  "Dear  Jesus,  King  of  Glory,  look  down  from  heaven  and 

transcribed. — Montreal  Star.  see. 

Two  little  boys  in  this  garret,  Billy  and  Mike— that's  me; 

'Twas  Christmas  eve  in  the  city,  the  shops  were  all  bright  Father,  he  kicks  and  beats  us— mother's  with  you  up  there. 

and  gay,  We've  begged  all  day  in  the  city,  nobody  seems  to  care. 

With  many  a  wreath  of  holly,  and  many  a  mistletoe  spray ;  PIe  lse    don,t    forget    the    number,   but    send    Santa    Glaus 

And  clustered  round  each  window  stood  groups  of  children  ,n's   wav 

bright,  w'-'-h  presents  for  me  and  Billy,  tomorrow— that's  Christ- 
Gazing  at  tops  and  sweetmeats,  with  wonder  and  delight.  mas  ^av> 

Two  little  lads  were  passing,  hungry,  and  wet,  and  lame,  We   d0"'1   want   no  sweets  or  playthings,  but  only  some 

Born  in  a  slum  so  wretched,  living  'midst  sin  and  shame;  bread  to  eat; 

Slowly   they    walk   through    the   city,    on   down   the   busy  And  some  shoes  and  a  Pair  of  socks  for  P°°r  little  Billy's 

street,  feet-" 

Then  up  a  narrow  alley   tramping  with  weary  feet.  Tnen  tw0  litt,e  l'red   laddies  sank  down  on  the  floor  so 

No  one  to  soothe  or  pity,  no  one  to  care  or  love;  "are 

Father  a  drunkard— and  mother,  safe  in  yon  heaven  above.  whl'e  angels  from  heaven  descended  to  answer  the  simple 

Now  they  are  reaching  the  attic,  desolate,  bare  and  chill,  prayer. 
Poor  little  friendless  sufferers,  poor  little  Mike  and   Bill. 

Mike,  he  was  only  seven;   Bill  has  just  turned  four,  Soon  dawned  the  Christmas  morning,  the  churches  were 

Singing  in  streets  for  a  living,  begging  from  door  to  door.  bright  and   gay; 

Christmas  had  come  with  its  presents,  greetings  for  young  With    thousands    of    joyous    children,    gathered    to   praise 

and  old;  and  pray; 

Thousands   next   morn   would   be    singing   of    angels   and  The  sun  shone  into  the  garret  and  into  the  shavings  bare; 

harps  of  gold.  l4  lit  up  the  poor  pinched  faces  of  two  little  urchins  there ; 

Many  a  pampered  favourite,  with  presents  enough  to  spare  But  their  bodies  were  cold  and  lifeless,  for  two  little  souls 

But  none  who  knew  of  the  garret  and  the  two  little  urchins  nad   fled 

there.  T°  a  heaven  of  warmth  and  comfort,  to  a  feast  of  living 

"Mike,"   whispered   Bill,  with  a   shiver,   "who  is  that  cove  bread, 

Santa  Claus  And    safe   in   tne   arms   of   Jesus,   two   little   spirits    rest, 

That   comes  and   brings  presents  at   Christmas?     I  guess  Free  from  a"  care  and  sorrow.  happy  and  safe  and  blest. 

he's  a  rich  chap,  because  And  on   that  bright  Christmas  morning  two  little  angels 

He  never  comes  down  to  our  alley,  but  brings  'em  to  folks  *air 

up  in  town;  Are  thanking  the  children's  Jesus,   who  answered   Mike's 

They  say  as  he's  got  long,  white  whiskers  and  a  big  red  "  tle  Prayer-  . 

crimson  gown.  

If  I  only  knew  how  to  find  him,  I'd  tell  him  'bout  you  and  at- tt-         >      t»         1    ±1 

me                 .  New  Year  s  Resolution. 

And   then,    if   he    wasn't   too    stingy,    he'd    send    us    some  ^°  '*  better ! 

bread  and  some  tea."  Letting  well  enough  alone  never  raised  a  salary  or 

"I   don't   think   he   lives   down   here,    Bill,"    said   the  tiny  secured  a  better  position. 

boy  of  seven,  And   what   was   well   enough   yesterday   is   poor 

"I    fancies    Santa   Claus    is    God,   who    lives   up   above   in  enough  today — do  it  better. 

heaven."  Rescue  that  daily  task  from    the    maw    of    dull 

"But   that   can't   be   true,"    says    Billy,   "for   teacher   says,  routine — do  it  better. 

yer  see,  Seek  out  that  automatic  act  of  habit — do  it  better. 

That  God  loves  all  of  His  children,  and  that  means,  of  Put  another  hour  on  the  task  well  done — and  do 

course,  you  and  me,  it  better. 
And  if  He  were  Santa  Claus,  Mike,  He'd  know  as  we  lived  '       Strive  not   to   equal  yesterday's   work — strive  to 

up  here,  surpass  it. 

For   mother   'ud   sure    remind    Him.    she   wouldn't   forget,  Do   it   better! — Timely   Topics. 

don't  fear. 
But  if  you're  quite  sure  about  it,  let's  ask  Him,  Mike,  and 

try;  .     "All  men  must  die,"  reads  every  way  and  makes 

They  say  He's  alters  listenin',  though  far  above  the  sky."  good   sense. 
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Primary  Grades. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  so  called  work  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade  to 
carry  any  part  of  it  into  the  homes.  Yet  in  many 
sections  it  is  a  real  gratification  to  the  father  and 
mother  to  help  the  six-year-old  prepare  for  the  next 
school  day.  The  following  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  possible  school  activities  to  be  shared  by 
the  home.  The  teacher  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions, one  each  day,  the  very  last  thing  in  the  after- 
noon. Other  plans  will  be  prepared  by  the  teacher 
who  has  found  these  to  work  well : 

Tell  mother  the  names  of  three  animals  which  you 
saw  on  the  street  to-day.  Ask  her  to  tell  you  which 
colors  they  were  so  that  you  can  tell  me  to-morrow. 

Ask  mother  to  give  you  a  piece  of  red  paper  or 
cloth  to  bring  to  school  to-morrow,  so  that  you  can 
play  the  red  game  with  us. 

Count  the  toes  of  your  kitten's  feet  to-night,  so 
you  can  tell  us  all  about  them  to-morrow  when  you 
see  the  kitten  we  are  going  to  have  here. 

Count  all  the  telegraph  poles  in  the  square  in 
front  of  your  house ;  then  draw  them,  just  right,  on 
this  paper  to  be  brought  to  me  to-morrow. 

Look  at  the  moon  to-night  to  see  what  shape  it  is. 
Then  draw  it  just  that  shape  on  this  piece  of  paper. 
(Paper  is  three  by  two  inches.) 

You  many  carry  home  the  paper  frames  you 
folded  in  school  to-day,  and  cut  out  a  picture  from 
an  old  magazine  or  public  paper  to  put  into  it. 
Then  we  will  hang  it  on  our  dado. 

Ask  father  to  help  you  find  out  which  direction 
the  wind  is  to-day,  then  write  the  word  on  this  paper 
twice. — Adapted  from  The  Teacher. 


The  child-mind  does  not  readily  grasp  at  first 
what  cheating  in  school  work  means.  Edith  came 
home  from  recitations  one  noon  very  angry.  She 
could  hardly  wait  to  tell  her  mother  what  was  the 
trouble.  Drawing  up  her  seven  years  of  dignity, 
she  exclaimed : 

"  I  shall  never  speak  to  Blanche  Ware  again !  She 
is  too  mean  for  anything!" 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  the  mother,  knowing  the  two 
had  been  intimate  friends. 

"  Because,"  was  the  startling  reply,  "  I  copied  all 
her  examples  in  arithmetic  today,  and  every  one  was 
wrong !" 


Reproduction  Stories. 

A  Rainbow  in  the  West. 

Johnny  lived  in  the  country,  and  went  two  miles 
to  school  every  day. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  passing  through  the 
woods,  a  shower  of  rain  began  to  fall,  but  when 
he  had  reached  the  open  field  it  had  stopped  rain- 
ing, and  there  was  a  beautiful  rainbow  in  the  west. 
He  hurried  on  to  school,  where  his  teacher  met  him, 
anxious  to  know  if  he  was  wet. 

"No,  Miss  Grant,"  said  Johnny,  "I  am  not  wet. 
and  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  rainbow  in  the  west. 
I  have  always  seen  rainbows  in  the  east  before." 

'And  did  you  ever  before  notice  a  rainbow  in  the 
morning,  Johnny?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Johnny,  puzzling  his 
brain  to  remember. 

"That  is  the  reason,"  explained  Miss  Grant.  "In 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  east,  you  see  the 
rainbow  in  the  west,  but  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  west,  you  look  in  the  east  for  the  rain- 
bow. You  always  find  it  opposite  from  where  the 
sun  is,  and  when  you  are  older  you  will  learn  what 
makes  the  rainbow  and  gives  it  such  beautiful 
colours." 

Where  did  Johnny  live?  What  happened  as  he 
went  through  the  woods  to  school?  What  did  he 
see  in  the  open  field  ?  When  do  you  see  rainbows  in 
the  east?  When  do  you  see  rainbows  in  the  west? 
Why  is  this? 


Bob's  Carelessness. 

Little  Rob's  mother  put  a  gate  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  fastened  it  with  a  string.  She  told  Rob. 
when  he  went  through  the  gate,  to  be  sure  and 
fasten  it,  so  that  the  baby  would  not  fall  down  the 
steps. 

But  Rob  was  very  careless,  and  several  times 
forgot  to  fasten  the  string,  and  mother  found  baby 
at  the  open  gate,  ready  to  go  down  stairs.  Findly. 
one  morning  when  mother  was  not  watching,  Rob 
left  the  gate  unfastened,  and  baby  tumbled  down 
stairs.  Mother  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  when  she 
heard  his  little  head  and  limbs  striking  against  the 
cruel  steps,  and  when  she  picked  him  up  he  was 
badly  hurt.  The  doctor  said  his  leg  was  broken, 
so  he  bound  it  in  a  hard  cast,  and  poor  baby  had  to 
lie  still  in  his  crib  and  suffer  for  weeks,  all  because 
Rob  was  so  careless  he  forgot  to  fasten  the  gate. 

But  Rob  learned  a  lesson,  and  was  always  more 
careful  to  mind  what  his  mother  told  him  after  that. 

Why  did  Rob's  mother  put  a  gate  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs?  What  did  she  tell  Rob  to  do?  Did  he 
obey?  What  finally  happened?  What  did  the 
doctor  do?  Was  Rob  more  careful  afterwards? — 
Selected. 
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Our  Rural  Schools. 

Although  the  improvement  of  rural  schools  is  a 
subject  that  is  receiving  much  attention,  there  are 
many  who  declare  them  good  enough  as  they  are, 
and  state  that  the  pupils  from  the  country  districts 
hold  their  own  in  all  the  branches  taught  there 
with  the  pupils  of  the  city  schools. 

While  this  may  be  true,  the  feeling  is  gradually 
increasing  among  farming  communities  that  coun- 
try children  should  not  only  be  given  the  practical, 
common  school  education,  but  should  also  receive 
such  instruction  as  will  inspire  them  with  a  greater 
love  of  farm  life,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  farming,  and  equip 
them  with  a  more  thorough  preparation  for  the 
work,  which  would  make  it  a  much  more  enjoyable 
and  profitable  occupation. 

Many  of  America's  greatest  men — perhaps  the 
majority  of  them — have,  as  it  is  termed,  "  sprung 
from  the  soil,"  were  reared  on  the  farm,  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  education  in  the  country 
schools,  and  from  their  early  experiences  developed 
the  strength  of  character  that  made  them  leaders. 

Granting  this,  would  we  have  all  others  who 
come  after  them  conquer  the  same  difficulties,  en- 
dure the  same  hardships?  Because  Abraham 
Lincoln  studied  few  books  by  the  light  of  a  pine 
knot  and  split  rails  to  earn  his  living  would  we 
have  our  boys  do  the  same?  Were  that  great- 
hearted, wise  men  with  us  today  does  anyone  be- 
lieve he  would  advise  that  boys  today  be  made  to 
endure  the  same  hardships  and  struggle  up  as  he 
did  ?  We  can  each  only  answer  that  question 
according  to  our  individual  conceptions  of  that 
one  of  the  kindliest  as  well  as  strongest  char- 
acters the  world  has  known.  As  lie  struck  the 
shackles  from  the  limbs  of  the  despairing  slaves, 
were  he  here  and  had  the  power  would  he  not  also 
strike  off  every  shackle  of  our  civilization  that 
hinders  progress  ? 

There  are  today  many  boys  and  girls  dropping 
out  of  country  schools  who  can  make  no  further 
progress  there  along  the  lines  of  occupation  they 
wish  to  pursue,  and  who  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
outside  world  and  their  inexperience  have  no  hope 
of  securing  further  education  because  of  want  of 
means ;  a  reason  which  does  not  obtain  in  the  city, 
where  the  advantages  of  the  high  school  are  free 
to  all  and  within  reach  of  all. 

And  children  reared  in  the  country  should  enjoy 


the  same  advantage  of  receiving  high  school  edu- 
cation without  leaving  home.  This  may  he  secured 
for  them  by  establishing  at  least  one  centralized 
high  school  in  every  rural  township,  and  when  the 
children  have  finished  the  eighth  grade  studies  and 
are  prepared  to  enter  the  high  school  they  will  be 
old  enough,  as  a  correspondent  suggests,  to  drive 
their  own  conveyances,  when  the  distance  is  too 
far  to  walk. 

The  curriculum  of  such  a  school  should  include 
besides  the  college  preparatory,  courses  in  business, 
agriculture,  manual  training  and  domestic  economy, 
as  indeed,  should  every  high  school  wherever 
located. 

To  secure  such  schools  it  is  only  necessary  to 
agitate  the  matter,  interest  others  in  the  plan  and 
all  work  and  vote  for  them. 


Arithmetic. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  joy  one  can  have  in  arith- 
metic is  to  solve  a  problem  and  then  go  back  over 
it  and  prove  the  answer.  The  reason  the  proof 
gives  us  such  pleasure  is  because  we  like  to  be  self- 
reliant,  and  here  is  another  "by-product"  of  arith- 
metic—self-reliance. If  we  prove  our  work  we  do 
not  need  to  be  told  it  is  correct,  for  we  rely  implicitly 
on  ourselves.  After  we  do  this  many  times  and 
become  used  to  solving  one  sort  of  example  we 
reach  that  happy  stage  where  we  would  attack  any 
problem  of  that  particular  species  with  the  utmost 
confidence — and  all  because  we  have  become  self- 
reliant.  In  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  self-reliance 
must  be  developed,  otherwise  there  is  no  real  power 
achieved.  The  teacher  must  decide  just  how  much 
aid  and  correction  is  good  for  the  pupil  and  beyond 
that  the  pupil  must  work  out  his  own  salvation.  It 
is  an  individual  problem  for  every  individual  teach- 
er but  the  fact  •  remains  that  all  good  arithmetic 
teaching  should  develop  self-reliance. — Journal  of 
Education. 

For  the  Untidy  Room. 

When  I  began  work  in  this  school  I  found  a  great  lack 
of  in'erest  in  keeping  the  floor  neat.  I  worried  over  it 
some  time,  but  finally  solved  the  difficulty.  I  called  them 
soldiers  and  divided  all  the  soldiers  in  the  room  into  regi- 
ments, each  aisle  being  a  regiment.  The  object  was  to  see 
'which  regiment  could  keep  their  ranks  the  cleanest  for  a 
week;  the  winning  one  was  then  rewarded  by  having  the 
banner  for  a  week.  In  a  short  time  it  was  considered  al- 
most a  disgrace  to  have  one's  name  on  the  board  for  untidn 
ness. — B.  If.  S.,  in  Popular  Educator. 
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Commend  Your  Pupils. 

As  a  rule,  children  have  very  little  self-confidence. 
Where  we  find  one  child  who  over-estimates  his 
natural  ability  for  school  work,  we  find  a  hundred 
who. under-estimates  theirs:  and  any  device  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  which  has-  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  good  opinion  of  himself  should 
be  used.  I  find  commendation  accomplishes  more 
in  the  way  of  cultivating  a  pupil's  self-confidence 
than  any  other  means.  On  the  contrary,  fault- 
finding destroys  the  spirit  of  pride,  especially  in  a 
timid  child,  and  during  the  recitation  keeps  him  in 
such  constant  terror  of  making  a  mistake  that  he 
refuses  to  give  an  opinion  on  topics  which  he  has 
a  fair  knowledge. 

The  art  that  enables  a  teacher  to  draw  out  a 
pupil  or  any  subject,  thus  gaining  access  to  his 
childish  view-,  is  one  desired  by  all  but  possessed 
by  few.  We  may.  however,  by  close  observation 
and  unlimited  patience,  bring  ourselves  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  child.  Then,  instead  of  con- 
demning his  faults,  our  desire  is  to  help  him  over- 
come them ;  and  the  more  congeniality  there  exists 
between  teacher  and  pupil,  the  more  readily  is 
assistance  offered  by  the  one  and  received  by  the 
other.  Would  it  increase  your  respect  for  the 
superintendent  or  principal  to  have  him  say  to 
you.  '"  Miss  C.  your  work  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
unless  it  is  greatly  changed  your  connection  with 
this  school  will  be  discontinued  ;"  or,  "  Miss  D.,  I 
found  great  disorder  in  your  room  yesterday;  we 
must  see  a  vast  improvement  if  you  expect  to  re- 
main with  us."  Such  an  open  rebuke  from  a 
superintendent  to  a  delinquent  teacher  is  almost 
unthinkable:  and  yet  how  many  teachers  are  un- 
mindful of  the  sensitive  little  ones  in  their  charge, 
and  think  nothing  of  berating  them  for  the  slight- 
est offense.  Such  fault-finding  tends  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  antagonism  which  is  detrimental,  if  not 
fatal,  to  the  success  of  the  teacher. — Texas  School 
Journal.  

The  sensible  Christmas  gift  must  be  sensibly 
selected  and  sensibly  given.  It  isn't  a  gift  of  policy 
or  obligation,  but  of  affection.  It  taxeth  not  unduly 
the  purse,  the  time  or  the  eyesight  of  the  giver,  nor 
the  taste  and  patience  of  the  recipient.  It  may  be 
beautiful  or  useful,  both  or  neither.  It  brings  its 
welcome  with  it.  It  is  not  laid  away  and  passed  on 
to  some  one  else  next  year.  It  says  "  Merry  Christ- 
mas "  to  you  sincerely,  becau-e  it  can  truly  make 
your  Christmas  merry  with  kind  thoughts  and 
joving  memories. — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


A  Good  Method. 

Do  you  require  your  children  to  write  a  single 
paragraph  every  day?  This  method  often  accom- 
plishes more  in  training  children  to  write  good 
English  than  many  more  ambitious  compositions. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  many.  Perhaps 
the  chief  is  the  ease  with  which  the  single  para- 
graph may  be  corrected  in  the  recitation  period. 
The  teacher  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  correcting 
papars  after  school  hours,  the  corrections  are 
made  on  the  spot  when  the  pupil's  interest  is  fresh 
and  lively.  P.est  of  all.  the  single  paragraph  may 
be  rewritten  two  or  three  times  without  burdening 
the  young  authors  or  giving  them  a  distaste  for 
the  lesson.  Some  teachers  require  a  paragraph 
every  day  on  some  interesting  event  or  fact  of  the 
moment,  which  the  pupils  have  read  about  or 
heard  discussed.  Each  child  decides  upon  his  sub- 
ject before  school,  and  is  given  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  every  morning  for  writing  it  down. 
Sometimes  this  work  is  correlated  with  the  draw- 
ing lesson  and  the  paragraphs  are  illustrated.  The 
pupils  are  always  interested,  they  are  never  at  a 
loss  for  something  to  say,  no  time  is  wasted  in  the 
English  period  thinking  of  something  to  write 
about,  and  the  children  know  that  their  work  will 
be  corrected  on  the  spot,  not  thrown  into  the 
waste-basket  with  only  a  glance. — Popular  Edu- 
cator.   

Why  own  a  dictionary?  Many  answer  "So  as 
to  know  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words." 
\  es.  but  the  modern  dictionary  has  gone  far  beyond 
this  primary  stage  and  has  become  almost  a  universal 
question  answerer.  Its  purpose,  today,  is  to  give 
quick,  accurate,  encyclopedic,  up-to-date  information 
of  all  kinds  that  shall  be  of  vital  interest  and  use  to 
all  people.  This  is  why  a  Christmas  present  of 
Webster's  Xew  International  Dictionary  to  a  school 
or  to  a  teacher  would  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  giver. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  normal  school  principal 
who  was  Hearing  the  close  of  his  life  work.  An  in- 
quisitive professor  in  the  same  institution  with  an 
eye.  possibly,  to  business,   inquired  of  him,  "Now, 

Dr. .  please   tell   what   you  consider  the  best 

bit  of  work  that  you  have  done  during  vour  long- 
term  of  office."  A  merry  twinkle  showed  itself  in 
the  eye  of  the  old  student  of  human  nature  as  he 
replied,  "Well,  sir,  perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work  I 
did  for  this  school  and  the  country  at  large  was  to 
keep  a  number  of  young  women  and  men  out  of  the 
profession." 
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The  Small  Country  School. 

There  is  much  being  said  of  the  undesirableness 
of  the  small  country  school.  It  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. But  has  it  only  disadvantages?  It  all 
depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  Many  teachers  are 
heard  to  say,  "  There  is  no  interest  in  a  school  of 
five  or  ten  pupils.  The  pupils  get  lonesome  and  I 
hardly  know  how  to  put  in  the  time." 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  mother  say,  "  I  have  only 
five  or  at  most  ten  children  ?    I  wish  I  had  twenty- 
five  or  thirty.     I  could  do  so  much  more  for  thirty . 
than  I  can  for  five,  and  it  would  be  so  much  more 
interesting." 

If  the  only  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  hear 
lessons  and  to  drill  on  text-book  exercises,  time  will 
hang  heavy  on  her  hands  with  only  five  pupils.  If 
her  business  is  also  to  bring  up  those  children  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  something  useful  and  to 
behave  themselves  in  a  way  that  will  bring  most  of 
good  into  their  individual  and  social  lives,  then  she 
will  not  find  time  enough  in  the  school  day  to  givd 
each  of  ten  children  the  help  which  he  can  utilize 
in  the  interesting  process  of  learning  the  truth  and 
putting  it  in  practice  in  full  and  complete  daily 
living. 

Thirty  children  will  have  to  be  bunched  and  each 
bunch  treated  as  a  bunch.  Ten  children  can  be 
treated  as  individuals,  each  developed  along  the  line 
of  his  greatest  interest,  strength  and  needs.  The 
teacher  being  guide,  helper,  and  friend  of  each,  will 
find  the  time  altogether  too  short  to  help  this  one 
in  his  need,  to  guide  another  in  his  interests,  to  in- 
duce another  to  make  the  effort  necessary  to  success. 
One  likes  science,  one  mathematics,  one  literature, 
one  history,  one  geography;  one  is  imaginative  and 
poetic,  another  is  practical  and  prosaic,  one  likes  to 
think,  another  likes  to  do  with  his  hands,  one  has 
not  come  to  himself  and  seems  dull. 

Joy  and  growth  will  come  to  the  real  teacher  who 
tries  to  be  of  real  service  to  each  of  these.  The 
smallness  of  the  school  will  be  its  strong  point. 
Do  you  lead  the  children  to  face  tasks  or  to  face 
life? — School  News. 


After  February  next,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to 
guide  a  dirigible  balloon  or  flying  machine  without 
passing  an  examination  and  obtaining  a  license; 
and  the  examinations  for  such  licenses  will  be 
similar  in  every  country. 


Standard  Topographical  Map  of  Canada. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  at  Ottawa,  has 
just  issued  a  new  map  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
comprising  sheet  No.  14  of  the  Standard  Topo- 
graphical Map  of  Canada.  This  map  covers  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  Island,  but  parts  of  the 
Counties  of  Kent  and  Westmorland  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  parts  of  the  Counties  of  Cumberland,  Col- 
chester, Pictou,  Antigonish  and  Inverness  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  map  is  of  a  convenient  size — about  three  feet 
square,  and  is  on  the  comparatively  large  sca'e  of 
3.95  miles  to  the  inch.  It  shows  all  surveys  to  date, 
pest  offices,  stations  on  the  railway,  highways  and 
roads  and  all  other  available  information  within 
the  territory  covered. 

A  series  of  these  maps  is  being  issued  by  the 
Chief  Geographer  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Maps  are  being  prepared  in  detail  of  the  most  im- 
portant districts  of  the  Dominion,  and  the  intention 
is  to  combine  them  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  into  large  and  complete  maps 
of  each  of  the  Provinces  of  Canada  when  all  are  fin- 
ished. In  the  meantime,  copies  of  the  map  of  each 
district  are  being  issued  for  the  convenience  of  the 
public  as  soon  as  the  individual  plates  are  com- 
pleted. The  following  sheets  have  been  published, 
covering  portions  of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  same  scale 
as  the  map  of  Prince  Edward  Island :  The  Cape 
Breton  sheet — (comprising  Cape  Breton  and  pan 
of  the  counties  of  Antigonish  and  Guysborough). 
The  Truro  sheet,  comprising  Pictou  and  parts  of  the 
Counties  of  Antigonish,  Guysborough,  Halifax,  Col- 
chester, Cumberland  and  Hants. 

The  Halifax,  Yarmouth  and  Moncton  sheets, 
covering  the  remainder  of  the  Province  and  part  of 
New  Brunswick  are  in  progress. 

In  New  Brunswick,  the  St.  John  sheet  on  the 
smaller  scale  of  7.95  miles  to  the  inch  was  published 
in  1905.  This  map  does  not  cover  quite  all  of  the 
Province;  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Counties  of 
Kent,  Westmorland  and  Albert  not  being  shewn, 
but  a  new  and  up-to-date  map  covering  the  entire 
Province  is  under  preparation. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  know  that 
single  copies  of  any  one  of  the  published  sheets  of 
the  Standard  Topographical  Map  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  Chief  Geographer  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa. 

Teachers  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  should 
watch  the  progress  of  these  maps,  and  see  that  their 
schools  are  provided  with  them.  These  fine  maps 
may  be  obtained  without  any  trouble  but  the  asking 
for  them. 
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Review's  Question  Box. 

J  D.  G. — i.  What  is  the  rhythm  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel?  and   what  is  the  meaning  of  beau  scant t 

I.  Please  give  an  abstract  of  Silas  Marrter  in  the 
Rkview,  and  name  the  leading  characters,  also  mention 
some  of  the  most  important  scenes. 

The  metre  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  is  the 
eight  syllable  rhyming  couplet  with  four  accents, 
used  by  Scott  in  all  his  long  jK)ems,  and  very  com- 
mon in  narrative  poetry.  In  the  "Lay"  the  metre 
is  varied  occasionally,  as  in. 

They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred. 

Beau-scant  was  the  name  of  the  banner  of  the 
Knights  Templars. 

Silas  Marner  is  a  ]M>or  weaver,  living  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Misfortune 
has  caused  him  to  lose  faith  in  God  and  man,  and 
to  care  only  for  money.  When  the  story  opens  he 
is  almost  a  confirmed  miser.  He  is  brought  back 
to  hope  and  love  through  his  care  for  a  little  child, 
who  has  been  abandoned  by  her  own  father,  and 
whom  he  adopts. 

In  a  letter  to  her  publisher  the  author  says: 
"The  storv  is  intended  to  set  in  a  strong  light  the 


remedial  influences  of  pure,  natural  human  rela- 
tions." The  leading  characters,  besides  Marner 
himself  and  Eppie,  the  child,  are  Godfrey  Cass, 
Eppie's  father;  Nancy,  his  wife;  Dunsey,  Godfrey's 
brother  and  the  villain  of  the  plot ;  Dolly  Winthrop, 
a  kind  village  woman,  who  befriends  Marner  and 
Eppie,  and  her  son.  Aaron,  who  in  the  last  chapter 
becomes  Eppie's  husband. 

Some  of  the  most  important  scenes  are :  1.  The 
scene  at  the  Rainbow  Inn.  where  the  villagers  are 
discussing  the  subject  of  ghosts,  when  interrupted 
by  Marner's  tidings  of  robbery.  2.  The  New 
Years'  Eve  dance  at  the  Red  House,  on  the  night 
when  Eppie  comes  to  Marner's  door.  3.  The  scene 
at  Marner's  cottage,  sixteen  years  later,  when  God- 
frey Cass  acknowledges  Eppie  as  his  daughter. 
Silas  offers  to  give  her  up,  and  Eppie  chooses  to 
s'.fciv  with  her  adopted  father. 

Very  little  of  this  beautiful  story  can  be  gained 
from  information  like  this,  and  our  correspondent 
is  advised  to  answer  his  questions  more  satisfactor- 
ily from  the  book  itself.  It  is  published  in  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston,  with  notes,  introduction  and  helps 
for   studv    at   the   verv   low   price   of  thirty  cents. 

E.  R. 
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Concert  Work  in  Spelling. 

The  Educational  Review. 

Dear  Sir  :— The  Review  of  last  March  contains  an  article 
on  "Concert  Work,"  in  which  simultaneous  repetition  on 
the  part  of  a  class  is  set  at  a  very  low  value. 

I  had  been  giving  this  subject  much  thought  and  was 
pleased  to  get  an  opinion  from  so  reliable  a  source.  It  is 
a  practice,  which,  to  put  it  mildly,  does  not  excite  admir- 
ation. Nevertheless,  primary  teachers  who  use  it  will  not 
readily  admit  that   it  is   "utterly  valueless. 

The  spelling  of  the  first  year  has,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
been  taught  in  this  way  with  the  result  that  the  pupils  could 
spell  quite  satisfactorily;  the  spelling  was  satisfactory 
if  the  method  was  not.  , 

I  certainly  think  that  the  work  could  and  should  be  done 
in  a  quicker  and  more  intelligent  manner ;  and,  desiring  to 
get  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  ask, — What  is  the  reason 
that  so  many  primary  teachers  resort  to  this  "utterly  value 
less"  method  of  teaching  spelling?  Is  it  not  because  the 
spelling  is  taught  orally  before  the  pupils  can  distinguish 
the  letters  at  sight?  'This  process  renders  concert  work  in- 
dispensable. 

In  connection  with  this  subjec^  kindly  answer  in  the 
columns  of  the  Review,  the  question — Should  spelling  be 
taught  orally,  before  the  pupils  have  learned  to  distinguish 
the  letters  at  sight?  Primary  Teacher. 

31  Cliff  Street,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  Review  is  pleased  to  get  this  expression  of 
opinion  from  its  correspondent,  because  it  shows 
that  where  some  teachers  may  fail  with  certain 
methods  others  may  be  tolerably  successful.  Con- 
cert work  in  large  classes  of  primary  pupils  is  per- 
haps indispensable;  and  a  little  of  such  work  was 
favored  in  the  article  that  appeared  in  the  March 
Review — a  selection  from  Primary  Education — 
although  the  general  practice  was  condemned. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  other  primary  teach- 
ers,— what  their  practice  is  especially  in  spelling,  and 
what  they  have  adopted  in  place  of  concert  work 
in  spelling  and  reading  for  large  classes ;  also  their 
views  on  the  question  asked  by  our  correspondent. 
The  columns  of  the  Review  are  always  open  for  the 
discussion  of  such  questions,  and  brief,  clear,  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  on  work  are  welcome,  especially 
from  primary  teachers. 


"We  pray  to  Egypts  for  our  flag,"  is  what  a  little 
New  Jersey  school-boy  learned  to  say  in  his  flag 
drill.  His  puzzled  parents  found,  upon  inquiry,  that 
what  he  was  expected  to  say  is,  "  We  pledge 
allegiance  to  our  flag." 

(The  hero  of  the  above  yarn  is  the  little  son  of 
Edgar  M.  Robinson,  who  lives  at  Edgewater,  N.  J., 
just  across  the  river  from  New  York.) 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  British  Antarctic  expedition  under  Capt. 
Scott,  which  sailed  from  London  last  June  on  the 
Terra  Nova,  is  expected  to  remain  for  a  year  in  the 
South  Polar  regions,  pushing  forward  in  its  effort 
to  reach  the  Pole  in  December  of  next  year.  The 
Japanese  expedition  will  sail  from  Tokio  this  month- 
and  will  be  equipped  for  rapid  work.  A  German 
expedition  will  also  sail  this  month ;  an  Argentine 
expedition  is  planned,  or  possibly  has  already 
started ;  and  Capt.  Amundsen,  who  intended  to  re- 
visit the  Arctic  regions,  has  changed  his  plans  and 
will  sail  for  the  South  Polar  sea  in  the  Fram.  The 
object  of  the  German  and  Norwegian  expeditions 
is  to  find  out  whether  the  supposed  Antarctic 
continent  is  continuous,  or  is  a  group  of  islands 
more  or  less  connected  by  ice. 

Wireless  messages  have  been  sent  from  Glace  Bay 
to  South  America.  The  great  towers  erected  at 
Glace  Bay  are  no  longer  needed,  for  a  tall  mast 
answers  every  purpose  since  the  latest  improvements- 
in  the  system  have  been  made. 

An  international  congress  has  bean  held  in 
London  to  discuss  plans  for  providing  for  the- 
future  growth  of  cities.  The  city  architect  of  Paris 
prophesies  that  city  streets  will  have  to  be  supported 
fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while 
railroads  and  moving  sidewalks  will  occupy  the 
ground  beneath.  From  the  arches  which  support 
the  streets  will  be  suspended,  he  thinks,  not  only 
pipes  for  water,  gas  and  electric  wires,  but  also  pipes 
for  petroleum,  steam  and  liquid  air  for  cooling. 
Each  house  will  be  connected  with  vacuum  pipes 
for  cleaning,  so  that  all  the  household  dirt  of  the 
city  can  be  drawn  to  one  place  and  burned.  Sea 
water  will  be  supplied  for  cleaning,  and  for  putting 
out  fires. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  is  credited 
with  having  suggested  a  scheme  for  the  federation 
of  the  Empire  that  will  possibly  be  adopted.  It  is 
supposed  to  provide  for  local  home  rule  for 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  for  an 
Imperial  Parliament  in  which  the  colonies  will  be 
represented.  The  upper  house  of  this  parliament  is 
to  be  called  the  senate,  and  is  to  include  one 
hundred  members  of  the  present  house  of  lords. 
It  is  believed  that  both  the  great  parties  in  the 
United  Kingdom  will  favor  the  scheme,  or  one 
similar,  as  it  offers  a  way  out  of  their  present 
legislative  difficulties.  At  present,  a  general  election 
is  in  progress  there,  the  principal  question  at  issue 
being  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Count  Tolstoy,  the  famous  Russian  writer  whose 
teachings  are  followed  by  the  Doukhobors,  died  on 
the  twentieth  of  last  month,  in  a  peasant's  hut  in 
which  he  had  taken  shelter.  He  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  prophets  of  the  age,  and  his  message  was- 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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The  Life  of  Martin  Luther 

A  great  biography  —  vivid,  dramatic,  readable.     Illustrated. 


ROBERT   HICHENS'S 


The  Dweller  on  the  Threshold 

A  powerful  new  novel  by  the  author  of  "The  Garden  of 
Allah" — its  theme,   psychical  research 


A  rich  and  varied  feast  of  good  thingsfor  r:  adeis  of  THE  CENTURY  in  1911 


Ninety  thousand  men  were  engaged  in  the  Can- 
adian fisheries  last  year,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
catch  was  nearly  thirty  million  dollars. 

A  new  airship,  capable  of  travelling  two  thousand 
miles  without  replenishment  of  fuel,  and  of  carrying 
guns,  searchlights  and  wireless  telegraph  equipment. 
is  to  be  constructed  for  the  British  government. 
It  will  have  eleven  propellers  and  six  motors,  and 
can  be  driven  at  a  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  steamships  under 
the  British  flag  exceeds  eleven  million  tons,  while 
that  of  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world  combined 
is  less  than  ten  millions. 

The  first  two  ships  of  the  Canadian  navy  are  now 
on  duty,  the  Niobe  at  Halifax,  and  the  Rainbow  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  larger  of  the  two,  H.  M.  C.  S. 
Niobe,  (the  initials  meaning  His  Majesty's  Can- 
adian Ship)  is  a  first  class  cruiser  of  eleven  thous- 
and tons,  carrying  ten  guns  and  steaming  twenty 
knots  an  hour. 

The  date  for  the  coronation  of  King  George  has 
been  officially  fixed  for  the  twenty-second  of  June 
next.     It  is  expected  that  King  George  and  Queen 


Mary  will  visit  India  six  months  later,  and  be 
crowned  Emperor  and  Empress  of  India  there  on 
the  first  of  January,  1912. 

The  first  parliament  of  United  South  Africa  was 
opened  last  month  by  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  who 
was  sent  as  a  special  envoy  to  represent  the  King. 
His  Royal  Highness  is  now  making  a  tour  of  the 
South  African  provinces,  and  is  everywhere  received 
with  enthusiasm.  The  new  parliament  consists  of 
two  chambers,  called  the  senate  and  the  house  of 
assembly.  In  the  upper  house,  each  of  the  four 
provinces  is  represented  by  eight  senators ;  in  the 
lower.  Cape  Colony  has  fifty-one  representatives; 
the  Transvaal,  thirty-six ;  and  Natal  and  the 
Orange  River  Colony,  each  seventeen.  The  old 
provincial  legislatures  have  ceased  to  exist.  Local 
affairs  will  be  under  the  control  of  a  council  for 
each  province,  its  doings  subject  to  review  by  the 
central  parliament.  In  other  respects,  the  form  of 
government  adopted  is  much  like  that  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Though  Pretoria  is  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  Union,  the  parliament 
meets  at  Cape  Town. 

A  reduction  of  four  days  time  in  the  mail  and 
passenger   service   between    Australia    and    London 
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has  been  effected  by  the  opening  of  the  new  railway 
across  the  Amdes.  The  magnificent  scenery  which 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  tourist  travel  by  this 
new  route  is  counted  as  not  the  least  of  the  national 
assets  of  Chili.  The  Chilians,  the  most  courteous 
of  South  Americans,  are  preparing  to  make  the 
most  of  this  source  of  revenue;  and  will  spare  no 
pains  or  expense  to  make  travel  easy  and  agreeable. 

Recent  borings  have  revealed  vast  coal  beds  in 
Chili ;  and  the  twentieth  century  will  perhaps  see  as 
rapid  progress  in  South  America  as  in  Canada. 

Commander  Peary,  as  he  was  wrongly  called,  is 
now  Captain  Peary,  having  been  recently  promoted 
to  that  rank  in  the  navy. 

A  new  mammoth  cave  has  been  found  in  Austria, 
one  vast  chamber  of  which  is  three  hundred  and 
forty  feet  high.  A  small  river  of  pure  water  runs 
through  the  cave. 

A  monument  has  been  erected  in  Savannah,  Ga., 
to  the  memory  of  General  Oglethorpe,  who  founded 
a  colony  there  in  1733. 

Newfoundland  has  issued  a  new  series  of  postage 
stamps  to  mark  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  colony.  The 
three  cent  stamp  bears  the  head  of  John  Guy,  who 
established  the  settlement  on  Conception  Bay,  in 
June,  1610;  the  fifteen  cent  stamp  has  the  head  of 
King  George  V.,  and  is  the  first  stamp  on  which  the 
present  King's  portrait  appears. 

St.  Paul's-  cross,  the  famous  preaching  cross 
which  stood  beside  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,, 
until  it  was  torn  down  by  order  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1643,  has  been  restored.  It  is  a 
graceful  Doric  column  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Paul  holding  aloft  a  cross;  and  famous 
preachers  will  probably  again  speak  from  the  plat- 
form at  its  base,  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

Latest  reports  from  Capt.  Bernier  says  that  he 
reached  Greenland  in  August,  and  was  making  his 
way  towards  Melville  Island.  He  expected  to 
report  next  from  Herschell  Island,  which  is  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie;  to  reach  which  point  he 
will  have  sailed  through  the  Northwest  Passage. 

Wild  wheat  has  been  discovered  in  the  mountains 
of  Palestine.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
species  from  which  all  our  cultivated  varieties  of 
wheat  are  derived ;  and  the  discovery  is  of  very 
great  importance,  as  it  promises  new  races  of 
wheat  adapted  to  cold  or  arid  regions  where  now 
no  cereal  can  be  grown. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Everett  Fraser,  B.  A.,  Dal.  '07,  LL.  B.,  Harv.  '10,  was 
last  summer  appointed  Professor  of  Property  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  U.  S.  A.  Professor  Fraser  is  a  native  of  P.  E. 
Island.  To  judge  from  the  students'  paper,  he  has  already 
won  a  high  degree  of  appreciation. 


For  the  first  time  there  are  regular  students  at  the 
Nova  Scotia  College  of  Agriculture  representing  the 
gentler  sex.  Three  ladies  are  in  regular  attendance  this 
term. — Truro  Sun. 

Last  year  1,37s  young  men  attended  the  technical 
schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  cost  of  which  to  the  govern- 
ment was  $33,000. 

Upwards  of  twenty  scholarships  have  been  donated  to 
the  Summer  School  of  Science  by  the  citizens  and  Board 
of  Trade,  Fredericton,  where  the  school  meets  next  July. 

Rev.  Simon  Spidle,  Ph.D.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  Theology  and  Church  History  at  Acadia  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Spidle  was  a  graduate  of  that  institution  in  the 
class  of  1897,  and  is  now  studying  at  Newton  Theological 
Seminary. 

Miss  Annetta  Charters,  teacher  at  Marysville  Covered 
Bridge,  N.  B.,  was  presented  by  her  pupils  on  the  even- 
ing of  November  21st,  with  a  handsome  silver  jewel  casket 
and  bon-bon  dish,  accompanied  by  an  address  ex- 
pressing the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  by  those  under 
her  charge.  Miss  Charters  purposes  entering  the  Pro- 
vincial Normal  School  the  first  of  January  for  a  course 
in    manual    training. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  British  Empire  in  Pictures  is  a  geographical  read- 
ing book  embellished  with  fifty-eight  illustrations,  thirty- 
two  of  which  are  in  colour,  and  a  full-page  map.  The 
contents  embrace  brief  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  history 
and  resources  of  Canada,  Australia,  India,  South  Africa 
and  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  outside  of 
Britain.  It  is  an  attractive  book.  (Price,  is  6d.  Adam 
&   Charles    Blacky   Soho   Square,   London,   W.) 

Chez  les  Francois  is  the  last  in  a  connected  series,  of 
whicli  La  Premiere  Annee  de  Francois  is  the  first.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the  title;  it 
consists  of  complete  passages — not  fragments — from  writers 
of  recognized  literary  merit  dealing  with  France  and  the 
country  and  its  customs.  The  object  of  the  selection  has 
been  to  combine  variety  of  style  and  vocabulary  with  in- 
formation of  educational  value.  Illustrated  with  notes  and 
exercises.  (Price,  2s.  Adam  &  Charles  Black,  Soho 
Squ.ire     London,    W.) 


OFFICIAL   NOTICES. 

Teachers  are  hereby  notified  that  Vacation  Certificates 
are  not  supplied  by  the  Station  Agents  of  the  C.  P.  R. — 
on  the  I.  C.  R.  they  may  be  obtained  from  the  Station 
Agents  at  the  most  important  stations. 

1  [   the  local   Superintendent  or   Inspector  cannot  supply 
them,  they  may  be  obtained  at  the  Education  Office. 
Education  Office,  W.  S.  Carter, 

Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Chief  Supt.   Education. 

December    1st,    1910. 
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tBRADLEYS/ 

^INDERGARTE!?'  , 
MATERIAL^ 

'  I  SCHOOL  ,'1 

-SUPPLIES  jj^ 


Primary  Teachers  and  Kindergartners 

YOU  NEED  THIS  FREE  BOOK. 

A  book  that  will  make  you  conversant  with  the  newest  and 
most  approved   appliances  for  teaching 

Number  Work,    Language,    Drawing,    Construction  Work, 
Color,    Weaving,    and    all    kinds     of     Seat    Work, 

and  a  book  that  also  illustrates  the  most  extensive  line  of  Kindergarten  material 
manufactured.  Handsomely  bound  with  our  special  "Golden  Jubilee"  cover. 
It  is  a  guide  and  reference  book  no  primary  teacher   can  afford   to   be  without 


SEND  FOR  COPY  TO-DAY.      IT  IS  FREE. 


215-219  Victoria  Street, 
TOKONTO,  Out. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd., 


CANADIAN   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


EDUCATION  OFFICE. 

The    Arrangement    of    Competitions,    Inspections    and 

Allotment  of   Rewards  for   Military   Drill  and 

Rifle  Shooting  for  1910-11    (Strathcona  Trust). 

Resolved,  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  for 

Military  Drill  for  1910-11  be  allotted  as  follows: 

(a)  Seventy-five  dollars  to  be  divided  equally  per  cadet 
amor.gst  the  rank  and  file  of  cadet  corps  which  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination.  The  Cadets  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Cadet  Instructor  to  decide  how  this  money  shall 
be  expended. 

(6)  One  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  in  prizes  to  the 
five  best  Cadet  Corps,  as  follows:  First  prize,  fifty  dollars; 
second  prize,  forty-five  dollars;  third,  thirty-five  dollars; 
fourth,  twenty-five  dollars;  fifth,  fifteen  dollars.  Each 
prize  to  be  allotted  as  follows:  Cadet  Instructor,  one-half; 
Cadet  Captain,  one-sixth  ;  each  of  the  two  Lieutenants,  one- 
twelfth;  each  of  four  Cadet  Sergeants,  one-twenty-fourth. 

Resolved  that  the  percentage  of  marks  to  be  allotted  at 
inspection  should  be  as  follows : 

Ceir.pany  drill 35  P-  c. 

Extended  order 30  p.  c. 

Discipline,  cleanliness,  care  of  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments   20  p.  c. 

Scouting 15  p.  c. 

Fifty  per  cent,  to  be  allotted  while  the  Cadet  Corps  is 
under  the  command  of  the  Cadet  Instructor,  and  fifty  per 
cent,  while  under  command  of  the  Cadet  Officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  , 

Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  should  pre- 
pare a  scheme  arranging  competition  in  rifle  shooting  1910- 
1911. 

Resolved,  that  the  whole  of  the  grant  for  1900-10  could 
b;  usefully  expended,  and  request  be  made  of  the  Executive 
Council  for  the  same  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  future  in 
terms  of  the  Trust  as  per  Proceedings  of  the  Executive 
Council,  para.  8,  April  8,  1910. 


Resolved,  that  in  absence  of  the  Chairman  the  Chief 
Superintendent  should  act  as  such. 

Resolved,  that  all  monies  received  be  deposited  in  Savings 
Bank  and  drawn  only  by  check  signed  by  Secretary  and 
countersigned  by  the  Chairman. 

(Sgd.)     F.  A.  Good,  Captain, 
Secretary  Local  Committee  for  New  Brunswick 

Strathcona  Trust.. 


(a) 


Scheme  for  the  Expenditure  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Five  Dollars  for  the  Developing  of  Rifle  Shoot- 
ing in  Cadet  Corps. 

A  Challenge  Cup  to  be  called  the  "Strathcona 
Cup,"  to  be  competed  for  annually  at  the  P.  R. 
A.,  Sussex,  (open  to  Cadets  under  18  years), 
ranges,  matches  and  time  to  be  made  up  after 
conference  with  Exec.   P.  R.  A.,  and  published 

later    $50.00 

To    paying    travelling    expenses    and    entrance 

fees  to  one  Cadet  per  Company 25.00 

To  purchase  of  badges,  three  per  Company,  for 
sub-target,   gallery   and   service   am.,    30.00 


(fr) 


(0 


$105.00 

Cadet  Instructor  of  any  Corps  to  be  allowed  to  devise 
such  methods  of  determining  the  winners  as  may  best  suit 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  his  Cadet  Corps. 

Only  such  Cadet  Corps  as  may  participate  in  rewards  of 
the  Strathcona  Trust  may  compete  for  the  Cup  and 
Badges. 

Name  of  the  winner,  Cadet  Instructors,  Cadet  Company 
and  date  to  be  engraved  on  the  Cup. 

F.  A.   Good,  Captain, 
Secretary  Local  Committee  for  New  Brunswick, 

Strathcona  Trust. 
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ilp-to-Date  Specialties 

Card  Systems 
Loose  Leaf  Systems 
Manifold  Systems 
Self-Balancing  Ledgers 
Latest  Edition  of  Pitman's  Short- 
hand 
Burrough's  Adding  Machine 
Gammeter  Multigraph 
General  Up-to-Dateness 
Latest  Catalogue  to  any  address 


S.  KERR 

Principal. 


5  *Y"*tf  A  so* 


NETHERWOOD 

THE 

ROTHESAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Reopens  for  its  17  th 
year  on  Wednesday, 
the  fourteenth  day 
of    September,   1910 


N.  B.  School  Calendar,  1910-11 

Dec.  20 

Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (Class  III). 

Dec.  23 

Schools     close     for     Christmas 

vacation. 

Jan.     9 

Schools   open    after    Christmas 

vacation. 

April  13 

Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 

Apl.   19 

Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation. 

May  18 

Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in    St. 

John  City.) 

May  24 

Victoria  Day. 

May  25 

Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 

May  31 

Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are    authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 

June    9 

Normal  School  Closing. 

June  13 

Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 

June  3u 

Schools  close  for  the  year. 

SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  M 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited, 

HARDWARE    JVIERCHflNTS, 

Market  Square,         SAINT  JOHN*  H-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 


INSURE    WITH 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KHOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


Ctmcational   l&ebteto   Supplement,    3fanuarp,    1911. 


"SEE  WHAT  MOTHER  HAS  BROUGHT  HOME!" 

From  a  Painting  by  J.  G.  Meyer  (Meyer  Von  Bremen.) 
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Many  teachers  have  said  how  much  their  scholars 
enjoyed  the  beautiful  Christmas  Supplement  sent 
out  in  last  month's  Review.  This  month's  picture 
entitled  "See  What  Mother  has  Brought  Home!" 
will  also  prove  a  favourite  with  the  children  and  be 
a  fruitful  theme  for  story-telling  or  composition. 
If  enclosed  in  a  simple,  neat  frame  before  being 
used  for  such  a  purpose  it  may  be  preserved  un- 
soiled  for  school  decoration. 


The  Review  wishes  its  readers  a  Happy  Year 
filled  with  the  joy  that  comes  from  duties  cheerfully 
undertaken   and   successfully  accomplished. 

The  meeting  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
at  Fredericton  in  July,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 


largest  gatherings  of  Maritime  Province  teachers 
yet  held.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  of  literature 
and  science,  instruction  will  be  given  in  physical 
training,  in  which  so  many  teachers  are  interested. 
More  than  twenty  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
for  excellence  in  the  various  subjects.  The 
beautiful  City  of  Fredericton  and  the  St.  John 
River  offers  many  attractions  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  school. 


The  teacher  of  an  ungraded  school  asks  if  she 
has  any  legal  right  to  demand  home  study  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil,  and  whether  any  responsibility 
rests  on  the  pupils  for  the  neatness  of  the  school- 
room. No  one  questions  the  right  of  the  teacher 
to  insist  on  the  preparation  of  certain  lessons  at 
home,  the  amount  depending,  of  course,  on  the  age, 
temperament  and  health  of  the  pupil  and  the 
amount  of  attention  his  home  duties  demand  of 
him.  Home  preparation  should  not  be  insisted  on 
at  too  early  an  age,  nor  should  there  be  too  many 
lessons.  Arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  are  sub- 
jects that  arouse  the  pupil's  interest,  lirief  lessons 
on  interesting  subjects,  and  not  too  many,  should 
be  the  rule,  giving  the  pupil  plenty  of  time  for 
exercise  and  recreation. 

The  responsibility  of  a  neat  schoolroom  rests 
with  the  teacher,  but  the  tactful  teacher  will  see 
that  the  pupils  have  their  share  of  the  responsibility. 


The  Canadian  Forestry  Convention  will  meet  in 
the  City  of  Quebec,  January  18-20,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  forestry  problems.  These  yearly  meet- 
ings are  gaining  in  interest  and  importance.  That 
of  last  year  was  held  in  Fredericton,  and  drew 
together  a  large  number  of  people  whose  attention 
is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  or  the 
study  and  preservation  of  our  forest  wealth.  The 
Legislature  of  Quebec  will  be  in  session  at  the 
time  of  the  Convention  and  the  Commission  of 
Conservation  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the 
same  city  on  the  17th  inst.  The  railway  companies 
have  granted  single  fare  rates  for  the  round  trip. 
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The  Work  of  the  New  Year. 

There  are  few  teachers  who  do  not  profit  by 
their  past  experiences.  What  an  exhilaration  and 
satisfaction  we  get  out  of  life  when  we  make  the 
trials  as  well  as  the  successes  of  past  years  help 
us  in  our  present  work.  It  is  a  slow  process  this 
learning  from  experience,  but  if  after  the  week's 
work  is  ended,  or  even  at  the  end  of  every  day, 
we  sit  down  and  think  over  what  plans  won 
success,  what  plans  failed,  we  are  in  a  pretty  good 
position  to  lay  out  a  better  scheme  of  work  for 
the  coming  day  or  week.  Surely  this  is  worth 
trying.  It  will  find  us  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  a 
position  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the 
record  of  the  year,  with  possibly  fewer  regrets  for 
lost  opportunities. 

Have  you  had  a  "  difficulty  "  with  the  parents  of 
the  children?  It  might  have  been  lessened  or  even 
avoided  if  in  its  early  stages  there  had  been  a 
frank  discussion  with  the  pupils  or  their  parents. 
Every  settlement  of  a  difficulty  that  is  made  by 
the  teacher's  tact  and  influence  is  a  victory  for 
good  management  and  good  order.  The  teacher's 
influence  may  suffer  if  school  disagreements 
become  a  public  scandal  or  have  to  be  settled  in 
law  courts. 

Have  you  kept  children  in  after  school  for 
some  trifling  offence  that  was  probably  as  much 
due  to  yourself  and  the  bad  air  of  the  room  as  to 
any  other  cause?  Reflection  will  convince  you  that 
it  is  wiser  to  overlook  some  small  faults,  to  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air  and  to  let  the 
children  see  that  you  enter  into  their  sports  and 
pastimes  out  of  school.  Some  teachers  think  there 
is  no  getting  rid  of  "  keeping  in  "  for  misde- 
meanors or  unprepared  lessons.  But  there  is. 
Give  it  up  for  a  week  or  a  month.  Spend  the  time 
so  used  in  the  bracing  air  out  of  doors  or  in  games 
with  the  pupils,  and  a  better  plan  will  soon  unfold 
itself  to  you. 

Is  there  a  lack  of  interest  in  education  in  the 
school  section?  Set  yourself  to  work  to  build  up 
a  better  sentiment.  Make  the  school  of  which  you 
are  the  leader  the  best  that  the  district  has  ever 
had.  Make  yourself  an  influence  in  the  community 
by  getting  the  people  to  read  good  books,  taking 
part  in  worthy  objects  of  public  improvement,  and 
in  having  a  higher  aim  in  life.     You  can  do  it. 

And  your  efforts  will  make  this  year,  191 1,  the 
best  year  of  your  life— for  yourself  and  for  others. 


January  Skies. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  heavens 
this  month.  Every  teacher  can  probably  find  the 
North  Star,  but  does  she  take  the  trouble  to  point 
it  out  to  the  pupils  until  certain  that  they  know  it 
and  can  pick  it  out  with  certainty  on  any  clear 
night?  Such  an  exact  bit  of  knowledge  is  import- 
ant— first,  in  case  of  finding  one's  way  at  night  if 
one  is  lost  or  uncertain  about  a  course ;  and 
second,  to  be  positive  where  the  exact  point  of 
north  is,  and  marking  it  by  means  of  buildings  or 
hills,  which  one  cannot  do  in  day  time. 

Then  the  North  Star  is  visible  every  clear  night 
of  the  year  and  in  the  same  place.  Shakespeare 
makes  Caesar  say: 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

It  is  an  event  in  a  child's  life  when  he  can  trace 
from  evening  to  evening  the  majestic  movement  of 
the  stars  (but  seemingly,  for  it  is  the  earth  that 
moves )  in  a  circle  round  the  North  Polar  Star,  and 
he  will  realize  why  it  has  "  no  fellow "  in  the 
heavens.  The  fascination  of  these  ever-widening 
circles,  from  the  little  ones  near  the  North  Star 
gradually,  expanding  into  great  circles  until  their 
borders    reach    the    horizon    and    the    zenith,    will 


tempt  a  boy  or  girl  abroad,  continuing  even  in 
after  years,  to  see  that  the  stars  are  in  their  places, 
and  have  not  "  risen  "  and  "  set "  like  others  in  the 
heavens. 
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Early  in  the  January  evening,  just  as  it  has  been 
for  thousands  of  years  at  this  season,  the  Great 
Bear  and  Little  Bear  will  be  nearly  in  the  position 
described  in  our  diagram.  The  tail  and  about  half 
of  the  body  of  the  Great  Bear  is  the  group  of 
stars  familiar  to  all,  known  as  the  Great  Dipper  or 
Plough  or  Charles's  Wain.  The  dotted  line  from 
the  two  stars,  called  the  pointers,  lead  up  to  the 
North  Star  or  Polaris  which  is  the  end  of  the 
curved  handle  of  the  Little  Dipper.  Both  Dippers 
contain  seven  stars.  Notice  on  a  clear  night  that 
the  middle  star  of  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper 
is  double,  both  stars  being  clearly  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  The  outline  of  the  handle  of  the  Little 
Dipper  is  not  clear  because  the  two  stars  between 
Polaris  and  the  dipper  portion  are  dim. 

But  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens,  round  which 
all  the  stars  seem  to  revolve  is  not  Polaris,  but  a 
point  about  two  moon  breadths  from  this  star. 
About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  at  about  the 
same  hour  on  New  Year's  morning  the  North  Star 
is  exactly  on  opposite  sides  of  the  true  North  Pole. 

Midway  between  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Bears 
winds  the  constellation  of  the  Dragon,  marked  by 
a  wavy  line  of  faint  stars ;  and  underneath  the 
handle  of  the  Great  Dipper  is  the  constellation  of 
the  Hunting  Dogs,  whose  brightest  star  is  Cor 
Caroli,  of  the  third  magnitude.  There  are  other 
constellations  in  the  vicinity ;  including  the  head 
and  paws  of  the  Great  Bear,  but  they  have  few 
conspicuous  stars. 


Early  in  the  school  year  I  have  my  children  write 
a  composition,  "  The  Story  of  My  Life."  They 
tell  of  their  early  childhood,  parents,  their  homes. 
and  former  school  life.  They  also  tell  about  what 
they  wish  to  do  when  they  have  finished  and 
graded  school.  Each  child  names  the  thing  which 
he  wants  most,  giving  his  reason.  This  makes  one 
more  acquainted  with  the  children,  and  is  a  great 
help  in  dealing  with  the  different  dispositions. 
The  reading  of  the  compositions  furnishes  an  in- 
teresting half  hour's  work  in  connection  with  the 
language  work. — Selected. 


The  value  of  your  teaching  is  not  the  informa- 
tion you  put  into  the  mind,  hut  the  interest  yon 
awaken. — G.  Stanley  Flail. 


Suggestions  for  Studying  Shakspere's 
"  Julius  Caesar." 

By  Eleanor  Robinson. 

The  play  of  Julius  Caesar  was  probably  written 
in  1600  or  1601,  after  the  English  historical 
plays,  and  the  three  great  comedies,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Twelfth 
Night,  and  before  the  great  tragedies  of  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra. As  a  Roman  historical  play  it  may  be 
grouped  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus, 
but  like  them,  it  is  not  a  mere  chronicle-history 
play  but  a  tragedy  based  on  historical  facts, 
selected  and  arranged  to  suit  the  dramatist's 
purpose.  From  another  point  of  view,  Julius 
Caesar  is  usually  coupled  with  Hamlet,  both  being 
what  are  called  "  tragedies  of  reflection." 

The  historical  facts  that  Shakspere  used  were 
taken  from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Caesar,  Brutus  and 
Antony.  The  extracts  on  which  the  play  is  based 
are  printed  in  most  annotated  editions,  e.  g.,  in 
Rolfe's,  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  the  Pitt  Press 
editions,  but  the  student  is  urged  to  read  the  three 
Lives  in  full. 

The  following  summary  will  give  some  idea  of 
the   political  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  play. 

59  B.  C.  Beginning  of  the  actual  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  by  the  formation  of  the  first 
triumvirate,  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus.  These 
three  men  secured  for  themselves  the  control  of 
the  state. 

54  B.  C.  Crassus  is  killed  in  war  against  the 
Parthians. 

49-48  I'.  C.  Civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  ending  in  Pompey's  defeat  and  death, 
and  leaving  Caesar  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
The  Senate  makes  him  perpetual  dictator,  with 
powers  of  censor,  consul  and  tribune. 

The  historic  period  of  the  action  of  the  play  is 
from  February.  44  B.  C,  to  October  42  B.  C, 
nearly  two  years  and  three  quarters.  The  chief 
events  of  this  period  which  are  used  in  the  play  are : 

The  Lupercalia,  Caesar's  refusal  of  the  Crown, 
February  15,  1!.  C.  44;  Caesar's  murder,  March  15, 
B.  C.  44:  Caesar's  funeral,  March  19  or  20,  B.  C  44 ; 
Arrival  of  Octavius  at  Rome,  May,  B.  C.  44; 
Formation  of  the  Triumvirate,  Octavius,  Antony, 
Lepidus,  November  B.  C.  43;  Battle  of  Philippi, 
October  B.  C.  42.     (Pitt  Press  Ed.  introduction). 
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In  the  play  the  events  are  supposed  to  happen 
on  six  days,  separated  by  intervals.  Assign  these 
events  to  their  several  days,  and  estimate  the 
intervals.  Compare  the  facts  as  given  in  the  play, 
with  Plutarch's  narrative,  and  state  clearly  where 
and  to  what  extent  Shakspere  departs  from  his 
authority. 

The  construction  of  the  play  is  regular.  That 
is,  the  cause  of  the  conspirators  steadily  rises  by 
successive  steps,  to  success.  The  climax  of  their 
success,  and  the  crisis  of  the  play  both  occur  in 
Act  III.  After  this,  there  is  a  steady  and  gradual 
downfall  of  the  conspirators  and  a  corresponding 
rise  of  their  opponents.  Trace  definitely,  and 
exactly,  these  successive  steps  upward  to  the 
crisis  and  downward  again  to  the  catastrophe  of 
Brutus's  defeat  and  death.  Note  how  the  events 
rise  naturally  out  of  the  characters  of  the  actors ; 
and  how  impossible  it  is  to  separate  plot  and 
character.  Some  questions  that  will  help  towards 
this  study  are  as  follows:  Why  did  Brutus  desire 
Caesar's  death?  Make  a  list  of  his  own  state- 
ments that  answer  this  question.  Do  not  try  to 
answer  it  from  your  oivn  general  impression. 
Answer  the  same  question  in  the  same  way  about 
Cassius,  and  about  Casca.  Which  of  these  three 
had  the  most  unselfish  motives?  Which  of  them 
was  the  best  judge  of  men?  Give  proofs  of  your 
answers.  Do  you  think  that  Brutus  without 
Cassius,  or  Cassius  without  Brutus  could  and 
would  have  brought  about  Caesar's  death  ?  Why  do 
you  think  so?  Find  all  the  points  on  which  Brutus 
and  Cassius  disagree.  Name  three  points  on 
which  Brutus  overrules  Cassius  in  Act  II,  Scene  I. 
Who  was  right,  tested  by  events?  What  did 
Brutus  expect  to  happen  after  the  assassination? 
What  were  his  great  mistakes  at  that  time?  Why 
did  he  make  them  ?  Would  Cassius  have  made 
them?  Would  Antony?  Study,  with  great  care, 
Brutus's  speech  to  the  people  in  Act  III,  Scene  II, 
and  compare  it  with  Antony's,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  basis  of  their  arguments.  "  While 
repeating  Brutus's  assertion  he  sets  over  against 
it  three  small  facts,  not  assertions,  not  logical 
deductions,  but  facts."  (Ransome).  What  is  the 
assertion  ?  What  are  Antony's  three  facts  ? 
Contrast  Brutus  and  Antony  in  as  many  points  as 
suggest  themselves.  Quote  every  comment  that 
anyone  in  the  play  makes  on  the  character  of 
Brutus.  Did  Antony  really  love  Caesar?  Exactly 
at  what  point  do  you  place  the  crisis  of  the  play? 


Discuss  the  fitness  of  the  title.  Does  Julius  Caesar 
pass  out  of  the  play  at  his  death?  Was  his  ghost 
merely  the  creation  of  a  disordered  imagination, 
or  was  it  a  real,  external  manifestation?  Discuss 
all  the  evidence  for  this,  and  compare  the  super- 
natural appearances  in  Hamlet  and  Macbeth. 
Judging  from  Julius  Caesar  what  did  Shakspere 
think  of  '"the  voice  of  the  people?"  Compare  the 
mob  in  Coriolanus.  Have  women  any  business  in 
conspiracies?  How  does  Shakspere  answer  this, 
in  three  different  plays?  The  character  of  Julius 
Caesar  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for 
Shakspere.  Collect  all  the  references  to  him  that 
you  can  find  in  other  plays.  Where  does  Shakspere 
use  prose  in  this  play?  Can  you  decide  upon  any 
rule  that  he  has  for  using  it?  Study  Cascas' 
change  from  prose  to  verse  in  Act  I,  Scenes  two 
and  three.  Are  there  any  rhyming  lines  in  the 
play?  A  Shaksperean  tragedy  has  been  defined  as 
"  a  story  of  exceptional  calamity  leading  up  to  the 
death  of  a  man  in  high  estate.  The  calamities  and 
the  catastrophe  follow  inevitably  from  the  deeds 
of  men,  and  the  main  source  of  these  deeds  is 
character."  Apply  this  definition  to  the  play  of 
Julius  Caesar,  with  special  reference  to  Brutus — in 
every  particular. 

[It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  notes  are  merely 
suggestive  and  do  not  aim  to  be  exhaustive.  Elaborate 
studies  of  the  plan  are  to  be  found  in  Professor  Moulton's 
"Shakspere  as  a  Dramatic  Artist."  (Clarendon  Press,  $1.50). 
Ransome's  Short  Studies  in  Shakspcre's  Plots."  (Mac 
millan  &  Co.,  $1.50;  and  in  Outline  Studies  in  College 
English— Julius  Caesar.  The  Palmer  Co..  50  BromfieM 
St.,  Boston,  10  cents.)  Of  the  editions  of  the  play  men- 
tioned above,  the  Pitt  Press,  (A.  W.  Verity,  Clarendon 
Press,  50  cents,)  is  particularly  good.  Everyone  who  has 
access  to  it  is  advised  to  read  the  illuminating  chapter  on 
"the  Substance  of  Tragedy"  in  Prof.  A.  C.  Bradley's 
Shaksperean  Tragedy.  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  $3.50.)  But 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  careful  independent  reading 
of  the  text  of  the  play  itself.] 

["Sonne  Questions  on  Shakspere's  Julius  Caesar,"  by 
the  late  Principal  Cameron,  in  the  Educational  Review 
of  January,   1897,  will  be  found  particularly  helpful.] 


A  beautifuT  behavior  is  better  than  a  beautiful 
face.     It  is  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts. 


"  Of  all  things  that  a  teacher  should  know  how 
to  do,  the  most  important,  without  "any  exception, 
is  to  be  able  to  tell  a  story." — G.  Stanley  Hall. 
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The  First  Possessors  of  Acadia. 

By  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

In  the  chapters  which  have  preceded  the  present 
one  in  this  series  of  geological  sketches,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  as  the  great  geological  winter 
passed  away,  and  the  period  of  floods  consequent 
upon  the  melting  of  the  ice  gradually  subsided,  the 
condition  of  the  world,  and  with  it  that  of  Acadia, 
was  at  last  brought  approximately  to  what  it  is 
today.  It  has  also  been  intimated  that  through  all 
the  changes  of  the  past,  through  the  evolution  of 
continents  and  seas,  through  the  elevation  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  crust  of .  the  earth,  through  the 
uplifting  of  mountains  and  the  outflow  of  igneous 
rocks,  through  the  growth  of  corals  and  the 
accumulation  of  shell  deposits,  through  the  for- 
mation of  great  coal  beds,  through  the  plication  of 
strata  and  the  storing  of  the  rocks  with  economic 
products,  there  runs  a  distinct  purpose,  viz.,  the 
fitting  of  the  earth  as  the  abode  of  man.  Just 
when,  and  where,  and  how  he  first  appeared, 
science  as  yet  is  unable  to  tell  us  with  certainty, 
and  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  problem 
here.  What  we  do  know  is  that  when  the  first 
daring  voyagers  from  the  old  world  landed  upon 
the  shores  of  the  new  they  found  this  already 
peopled  by  tribes,  which,  on  account  of  their  pre- 
vailing colour,  were  called  and  have  ever  since 
been  known  as  Red  Skins  or  Indians.  We  know, 
too,  how,  along  with  certain  good  qualities,  such  as 
bravery  and  endurance,  they  had  also  others,  such 
as  cruelty,  treachery  and  cunning,  which  caused 
them  to  take  a  fearful  part  in  the  struggles  which 
subsequently  ensued  between  the  invading  European 
nations  for  the  j)ossession  of  the  continent.  Before 
contact  with  the  latter  we  know  also  that  the  Red 
Skins  were  savages,  though  with  some  degree  of 
tribal  organization ;  that  they  lived  on  the  products 
of  the  bow  and  spear,  and,  though  doubtless 
acquainted  witli  the  use  of  fire,  knew  nothing  of 
the  separation  of  the  metals  from  tlieir  ores,  stone 
and  clay  being  the  only  materials  employed  for 
constructive,  offensive  or  defensive  purposes.  They 
belong,  therefore,  to  what  geologists  have  termed 
the  "Stone  Period"  of  human  history,  and  this 
period  must  in  America  have  come  down  to  the 
time  when  iron  and  useful  metals  were  first  intro- 
duced from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  lut  while  in  Acadia  and  other  parts  of  north- 
eastern   America    we    find    no    evidence    of  other 


races  than  the  ordinary  Indian,  (unless  we  except 
the  Eskimo),  we  do  find  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent  and  in  South  America  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  long  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  Europeans 
there  were  races  which  had  advanced  far  beyond  a 
state  of  barbarism,  and  in  some  instances  give 
indications  even  of  a  somewhat  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. Thus  in  Ohio  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  we  have  the  works  of  what  are 
known  as  the  "  Mound  Builders."  The  Mounds, 
which  are  quite  numerous,  and  in  some  instances 
of  large  size,  covering,  it  may  be,  an  acre  or  two 
of  ground  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  high,  have 
commonly  the  forms  of  animals,  such  as  men, 
buffaloes,  elks,  bears,  birds,  serpents,  lizards  and 
frogs ;  but  occasionally  they  exhibit  in  their 
arrangement  such  forms  as  the  square,  the  circle, 
the  octagon  and  the  ellipse.  Some  of  these  were 
doubtless  designed  for  sacrificial  purposes  or  for 
sepulture,  (in  one  instance  mo  less  than  one 
hundred  skeletons  having  been  exhumed  from  a 
single  mound  of  no  great  size),  but  others  were 
for  defensive  purposes,  showing  indeed  in  their 
construction  a  somewhat  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  fortification.  The  mounds  con- 
tain great  numbers  of  stone  implements,  but  with 
these  others  of  copper  and  silver  (probably  de- 
rived from  Lake  Superior,  where  traces  of 
aboriginal  mining  may  still  be  recognized)  besides 
knives,  bracelets,  beads,  woven  cloth,  elaborately 
ornamented  pottery  in  great  variety,  together  with 
pipes  and  idols  of  many,  often  grotesque  designs. 
Both  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  work  are 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  Mound-Builders  were 
ordinary  Indians,  as  are  also  the  forms  of  their 
the  peculiarities  of  their  mode  of  burial  and  the 
fact  that  they  were  sun-worshippers.  In  all  these 
respects,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
hair,  the  facts  suggest  comparison  with  those 
relating  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  another  I 're- 
historic  American  race,  whose  works  and  sculptures 
arouse  the  admiration  of  all  who  study  them,  or 
again  those  of  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  which  arc  equally  remarkable.  Finally 
we  have  in  different  parts  of  Arizona  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  remains  of  what  arc  known  as 
the  "Cliff  Dwellers,"  people  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  occupying  the  summits  of  isolated  perpendicular 
hills  or  else  crevices  in  the  rocks,  with  structures 
or  fortifications,  often  of  an  elaborate  character. 
These  also,  like  the  modern  Zuni  Indians,  who  are 
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supposed  to  be  their  direct  descendants  and  still 
possess  many  of  their  peculiarities,  show  relation- 
ships with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  central  and 
southern  America,  more  especially  in  the  practice 
of  rock  painting  and  rock  inscription,  with  the 
building  of  cliff-fortresses,  but  just  what  these 
relationships  were,  and  what  bearing  they  have 
upon  the  history  of  our  modern  Indians  are  prob- 
lems which  the  archaeologists  have  yet  to  solve. 
So  far  as  our  familiar  Acadian  tribes  are  con- 
cerned, viz.,  the  Melicetes  and  Micmacs,  all  we 
know  is  that  they  are  cognate  branches  of  that 
common  Algonquin  stock,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
first  settlement  of  New  England  was  widely  spread 
over  all  of  northeastern  America,  contending  for 
supremacy  with  the  two  other  great  races  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Hurons  or  Wyandottes. 

I  may  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  relics  of 
human  origin,  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  which,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  exact  antiquity, 
are  nevertheless,  in  most  instances,  distinctly 
pre-historic. 

Stone  Implements.  These  are  the  most  com- 
mon of  Indian  relics  and  have  been  found  over 
nearly  all  parts  of  Acadia,  especially  in  low  lands 
and  the  vicinity  of  water  courses.  They  include 
arrow-tips,  spear  heads,  lance  heads,  axes, 
hammer  stones,  gouges,  skin  scrapers,  net  sinkers, 
pestles  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  arrow 
tips  are  made  either  of  pure  transparent  quartz,  or 
milky  quartz,  jasper  or  chalcedony.  The  other 
articles  are  constructed  of  hard  rocks,  such  as 
granite,  gneiss,  quartzite,  felsite  or  slate.  Both 
exhibit  considerable  variety  in  size  as  well  as  shape, 
some  of  the  pestles  used  for  grinding  or  pounding 
grain  being  of  such  weight  that  they  must  have  been 
attached  to  bent  saplings  or  branches  of  trees  that 
this  weight  might  in  part  be  neutralized.  Occasion- 
ally, but  rarely,  the  smaller  articles,  such  as  lance 
heads,  are  ornamented  with  incised  lines,  showing 
both  originality  of  design  and  skill  in  execution. 

Bone  Implements.  These  include  needles, 
awls,  bodkins  and  objects  of  a  similar  nature,  as 
well  as  harpoons.  They  were  made  by  splitting, 
notching  or  pointing  the  bones  of  large  animals 
such  as  the  moose  and  deer.  Occasionally  the 
teeth  of  the  beaver  were  used  for  similar  purposes. 
Beads.  It  is  well  known  that  these  in  the  form 
of  wampum  were  largely  used  as  articles  of  orna- 


ment or  for  barter,  as  they  still  are  among  some  of 
the  less  civilized  tribes  of  western  America.  They 
are  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in  Acadia,  but 
a  considerable  number  was  found  by  the  writer, 
many  years  ago,  wrapped  up  in  bark,  along  with 
human  remains,  beneath  several  feet  of  soil,  on  the 
Tobique  River,  in  Victoria  County,  N.  B.  They 
are  all  circular,  with  a  central  perforation,  and 
were  evidently  made  from  the  shells  of  the  common 
fresh  water  clam. 

Pottery.     These    are    of     special     interest    as 
marking  the   degree  of   artistic   skill   attained   by 
their  makers,  both  in    the    manufacture    and    the 
ornamentation  of  such  articles.      As    a    rule    only 
fragments    or    sherds    are    found,    but    these    are 
occasionally     large     enough     to     enable     one     to 
infer  both  the  size  and    form    of    the    vessels    of 
which  they  formed  a  part.     These  would  seem  to 
have  been  mostly,  bowls,  and  are  composed  of  a 
rather  coarse  clay,  imperfectly  hardened  by  fire. 
The  general   surface   is   quite    smooth,   and  often 
covered  with  a  sort  of  glaze,  but  upon  this  have 
been  produced  a  variety  of  patterns  either  by  in- 
dentations with  some  sharp  instrument  or  by  the  im- 
press upon  the  sides,    while    still    soft,    of    some 
woven    fabric.      From   the    fragments   collected    a 
very   considerable   number  of  designs  may  be   in- 
ferred, illustrations  of  which  may  be  found  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Wm.  Mcintosh  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
N.  B.  Natural  History  Society  for  the  year  1909. 
Pipes.     These   are   among    the    least    common 
relics  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Acadia.     But  the  few 
which  have  been   found  are  not  only  sufficient  to 
prove  the  habit  of   smoking  among  the  primitive 
possessors   of   the   country,   but   to   show   the   skill 
with  which  they  were  constructed.      One    in    the 
possession  of  the  writer,  and   found  in  the  basin 
below  the  Aroostook  Falls,  is  remarkable  as  having 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  bowl  towards  the  mouth- 
piece a  typical  Indian  face.     It  is    made,    like   the 
pottery,  of  clay,  and  the    face  was  probably  pro- 
duced by  pressure  upon  the  latter,  prior  to  baking. 
Shell  Heaps.     These  are  of  special  interest  as 
probably  marking  the  sites  of  former  encampments 
or,  in  some  instances,  possibly  places  of  permanent 
occupancy.    They  are  confined  to  the  seaboard  and 
have  been  observed  at  a  number  of  places  both  in 
New    Brunswick   and   Nova   Scotia.     They  consist 
mainly  of  the  shells  of  clams,  sometimes  heaped  up 
to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  in  some  instances 
covering  several    hundred   square   feet  of  surface. 
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Mingled  with  the  shells  of  clams  and  other 
mollusea  are  found,  often  in  considerable  numbers, 
the  bones  of  other  animals,  which  reveal  to  us 
the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the  early  inhabi- 
tants subsisted.  These  include  those  of  the  moose, 
deer  and  caribou,  the  bear,  fox  and  hare,  several 
kinds  of  birds;  and  among  fishes,  the  bones  of  cod, 
herring,  sculpins  and  shark.  Thus  the  natives  did 
not  lack  variety  in  the  furnishing  of  their  feasts, 
though,  as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  bones 
of  skunks  in  similar  shell  heaps  on  the  coasts  of 
Maine,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  very 
particular  in  the  nature  of  their  choice.  Together 
with  this  food  refuse  are  found  many  of  the  im- 
plements referred  to  above,  such  as  arrow-tips, 
axes,  lance  heads,  scrapers,  etc.,  besides  bone 
implements  and  pottery.  A  very  full  account  of 
one  of  these  shell  heaps,  marking  the  site  of  an 
ancient  village  of  the  Stonefolk  on  Bocabec  Bay, 
Charlotte  County,  N.  B.,  and  based  by  Dr.  G.  F. 
Matthews  upon  a  very  thorough  examination  made 
by  a  field  party  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
New  Brunswick,  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of 
that  Society  for  the  year  1884.  Large  collections 
of  relics  of  similar  character,  but  from  other 
localities,  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Provincial 
Museum  at  Halifax. 

Rock  Inscriptions  or  Pictographs.  These  are 
the  last  relics  of  pre-historic  origin  which  can  be 
referred  to  here.  Though  common  in  the  West,  as 
already  stated,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  here.  The 
best  examples  known  to  the  writer  are  those  to  be 
found  on  the  shores  of  Fairy  Lake,  in  Queens 
County.  Nova  Scotia.  They  are  on  the  face  of 
low  rock  ledges  at  and  partly  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  embrace  representations  of  a  variety 
of  objects,  such  as  the  human  hand,  birds,  feathers, 
human  faces,  canoes,  ships,  etc.,  mingled  with  others 
in  the  form  of  waving  and  zig-zag  lines.  Many 
of  these  are  undoubtedly  of  recent  origin — indeed 
almost  every  visitor  tries  to  obtain  immortality  by 
adding  to  the  inscriptions — but  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  others  are  pre-historic  and  usually 
there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  the  two.  It  may  be1  added  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest  nearby,  overshadowed  by  trees  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high  and  without  any  sign  of  an 
approach  by  road  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Indian 
burying  ground,  including  some  half  dozen  graves, 
marked  by  upright   slabs    of    slate,    upon    one    of 

I 


which,  besides  the  representation  of  a  cross,  is  the 
date  1846. 

With  this  chapter  this  series  of  sketches  of  the 
Geological  History  of  Acadia  comes  to  an  end. 
It  is  hoped  by  the  writer  that  the  latter  will  help  to 
give  permanency  to  some  of  the  ideas  and  con- 
clusions as  to  that  history  impressed  upon  him  in 
the  course  of  many  years  study  of  the  facts  upon 
which  it  is  based.  If  it  shall  induce  others  to 
enter  into  the  same  field  of  enquiry,  which  is  by  no 
means  exhausted,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw  still 
further  light  upon  events  so  closely  connected  not 
only  with  present  conditions  of  Acadia  but  with  all 
its  future,  the  labor  expended  thereon  will  be 
amply  rewarded. 

Several  very  handsome  Calendars  printed  in 
colours  have  come  to  the  Review  during  the  past 
month.  The  beauty  of  design  and  clear  engraving 
are  very  creditable  to  the  institutions  and  firms 
which  send  them  out.  Those  of  the  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  Business  College  and  the  Canadian  School 
Furniture  Company  of  Preston,  Ont.,  are  two  very 
attractive  home  pictures.  Those  from  the  Acadia 
Ladies'  Seminary,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  and  the  St. 
John  Business  College  are  two  very  pretty  rural 
scenes ;  and  that  from  the  Manufacturers'  Life 
Insurance  Company,  (E.  R.  Machum,  Company, 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Agents),  contains  a  very  useful 
map  of  the  world  in  colours. 

The  sense  of  justice  is  strong  even  in  the  vicious 
child.  None,  more  than  a  pupil,  recognizes  the 
fact  that  certain  abuses  of  school  regulations 
deserve  punishment,  and  little  resentment  will  be 
cherished  toward  you,  provided  the  punishment  is 
commensurate  with  the  offense.  Do  not  make  a 
personal  issue  of  every  infraction  of  school  rules, 
and  when  it  is  found  necessary  to  deal  with  re- 
fractory pupils,  do  so  as  far  as  possible  in  private. 
— The  Teacher. 


Once  a  week,  at  least,  depart  in  some  way  from 
the  regular  reading  lesson  and  bring  some  fresh 
material  into  class.  Every  teacher  should  be  on  the 
watch  for  stories,  paragraphs,  anecdotes  or  verses 
which  may  serve  this  purpose.  An  alert  teacher 
will  find  plenty  of  such  material  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  or  the  books  she  reads.  The  selections 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  short,  and  the  recitations 
should  be  arranged  so  that  every  child  may  take 
part. 
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Concert  Recitation  and  the  Spelling  Lesson. 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  beg  to  offer  a  word  to  the  discussion  of  the 
concert  recitation  and  its  relation  to  the  teaching  of 
spelling. 

As  a  public  school  teacher  I  made  considerable 
use — probably  too  much  use — of  concert  recitation 
in  both  its  forms,  and  in  the  course  of  several 
years'  public  school  inspection  I  had  opportunity  of 
observing  its  methods  and  results  in  many  schools. 
I  have  often  witnessed  children  enjoyably  wasting 
their  time  in  chanting  geographical  lists  and 
arithmetical  tables.  Reflection  on  all  these  experi- 
ences lead  me  to  believe  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances simultaneous  answering  is  to  be  commended 
and  under  exceptional  ones  concert  repetitions  of 
memorizations  may  be  permitted.  Other  things 
being  equal  the  teacher  who  never  uses  simultaneity 
in  oral  recitation  is  more  efficient  than  the  one  who 
makes  much  use  of  it. 

In  favor  of  the  practice  it  is  argued  that  it 
economizes  time,  encourages  the  timid,  and  en- 
livens the  whole  class ;  against  it,  that  it  leads  part 
of  the  class — the  poorest  members  the  most 
strongly — to  carelessness  of  preparation,  laziness, 
superficiality,  irresponsibility,  self-deception  as  well 
as  teacher-deception  and  all-round  mechanicalness. 
In  "  new  work "  the  concert  answer  would  seem 
to  be  always  out  of  place;  in  the  rapid  fire  of  a 
review  or  drill,  monosyllabic  or  quite  brief  answers 
may  be  very  well  taken  simultaneously.  The 
occasional  concert  reading  of  a  suitable  sentence 
in  whole  or  part  or  the  simultaneous  recitation  of 
a  memorized  passage  in  prose  or  verse  may  be 
done  in  a  pleasing  and  profitable  manner,  but  I 
know  of  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  concert 
recitation  of  arithmetical  tables  or  lists  of  places 
and  dates. 

Probably  the  method  under  discussion  is  more 
used  in  spelling  than  in  any  other  subject.  Who 
cannot  recall  hearing  a  class  practising  oral  spell- 
ing? W-r-o-n-g,  wrong;  w-r-o-n-g,  wrong; 
w-r-o-n-g,  wrong;  r-i-g-h-t,  right  and  so  on  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  stretch.  So  easy  for  the 
teacher!  But  is  it  useful  for  the  pupil?  It  must 
be  granted  that  the  repetition  of  a  succession  of 
letter  names  will  beat  a  path  somewhere  in  the 
repeater's  organism,  but  I  cannot  discover  any 
accompanying  development  of  power,  while  the 
investment  of  time,  not  l<>  speak  of  effort,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  result. 


Investigation  has  shown  that  a  fifth  of  the  time 
of  many  children — more  than  a  whole  year  of  their 
school  life — has  been  devoted  to  formal  spelling, 
while  experiments  on  scales,  large  and  small,  have 
proved  that  formal  spelling  lessons  are  really  un- 
necessary when  the  art  is  incidentally  supervised 
in  a  proper  manner  in  all  the  written  work  of  the 
pupil.  Normal  children  taught  elementary  reading 
and  writing  by  modern  methods  incidentally  and 
almost  necessarily  learn  the  spelling  of  phonic 
words.  True  it  is  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true  that  the 
most  of  their  spelling  errors  arise  from  applying 
their  reasoning  powers  to  the  spelling  of  non- 
phonic  words.  Such  of  these,  however,  as  the 
child  needs  to  write  can  be  learned  and  should  be 
learned  as  they  are  needed  by  visualization  rather 
than  by  wearisome  iteration  of  their  letter-names. 
There  is  certainly  no  necessity  for  formal  spelling 
lessons  in  advance  of  the  pupil's  ability  to  write. 

Transcription  may  be  used  for  teaching  and 
dictation  for  testing.  But  transcription  is  effective 
only  when  it  is  carefully  done  and  that  is  where  it 
is  always  properly  scrutinized  by  the  teacher.  By 
the  time  the  pupil  has  reached  the  Third  Reader 
his  transcription  should  be  reduced,  so  far  as  spell- 
ing is  concerned,  to  assigned  words  and  phrases, 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  as  the  meaning  of  a 
word  is  of  more  importance  than  its  form,  the 
power  to  use  it  should  never  be  subordinated  to 
the  power  of  spelling  it.  To  illustrate,  the  teacher 
may  say:  "Examine  every  word  in  turn  on  the 
seventy-eighth  page,  and  as  you  proceed  write 
twice  every  one  whose  spelling  you  think  you 
should  practise."  The  assignment  of  such  study- 
lesson  may  be  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  teaching- 
lesson  of  the  same  page  in  which  the  teacher  has 
taught  the  spelling  of  selected  "  ear-words "  by 
applying  phonics  to  their  slow  pronunciation  and 
of  "  eye-words  "  by  intent  looking  and  copying. 

Why  is  it  that  we  school  teachers,  or  the  most 
of  us,  make  such  a  fetish  of  spelling?  I  believe 
that  my  pupils  and  many  others  thought  it  as  grave 
a  wrong  to  spell  sulphur  s-u-1-f-u-r  as  to  say  that 
six  and  nine  make  fourteen.  I  had  not  then 
realized  that  the  dictionary  merely  reports  the 
fashion  of  its  day  and  not  the  spellings  its  makers 
believe  to  be  right  in  every  case.  Hobble  skirts 
may  be  in  fashion,  but  it  is  no  more  wrong  to  don 
another  form  for  walking  on  an  icy  pavement  than 
it  is  to  write  t-h-o  for  though  when  one  is  in  a 
hurry. 

I  can  see  now  the  wrong  we  have  been  doing  to 
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our  pupils  in  exalting  the  spelling-book  to  the 
rank  of  the  decalog  with  its  consequent  cost  of 
time  and  tears.  Were  I  teaching  spelling  now  I 
should  advise  the  learners  to  aim  at  conformance 
to  authority.  But  as  from  time  to  time  they 
discover  authority  for  each  of  two  or  more  forms, 
as  there  is  for  programme  and  program,  catalogue 
and  catalog,  labour  and  labor,  plough  and  plozv, 
stepped  and  stept,  musick  and  music,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
they  should  observe  the  laws  of  economy  and 
reason  by  adopting  the  shortest  and  most  phonetic 
form. 

In  spelling  as  in  other  fashions  most  of  us 'find 
it  comfortable  to  follow  the  old  rule: 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside: — 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  child  whose  habits  and 
prejudices  have  not  become  established,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  multitude  of  foreigners  who  are 
landing  on  our  shores,  teachers  as  a  body  should 
be  in  the  van  of  spelling  reformers. 

London,  Gnt.  John   Dearness. 


Carleton  and  Victoria  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  united  Teachers'  Institute  of  Carleton  and 
Victoria  Counties,  N.  B.,  was  held  at  Woodstock, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  22  and  23, 
with  an  enrolment  of  113  teachers.  Crisp,  sun- 
shiny weather  prevailed,  and  the  near  approach 
of  the  Christmas  vacation  gave  a  lively  interest  to 
the  proceedings.  The  address  of  president  C.  D. 
Richards  was  of  great  value  and  touched  very  fully 
upon  the  teacher's  work  and  personal  influence. 
Addresses  were  given  by  Inspector  Meagher, 
Messrs  Belyea  and  Ketchum  of  the  School  Board, 
and  by  G.  U.  Hay,  editor  of  the  Review.  An 
excellent  paper  on  Grammar  and  Analysis,  by  Miss 
Gaynell  E.  Long,  was  followed  by  a  spirited 
discussion.  Several  speakers  favored  the  use  of  a 
simple    introductory    text    on    grammar,    such    as 

Robcrt-oii's  little  lx>ok. 

A  paper  on  English  Literature,  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Welling.  A.  I!.,  principal  of  the  Victoria  County 
Grammar  School,  was  noteworthy  for  the  pleasant 
Style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  many  useful 
suggestions  it  contained.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  the  Review  for  publication. 

Principal  R.  L.  Simms,  of  the  Florenceville  Con- 
solidated School,  gave  a  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  Civic  and  Political  Ethics,  in  which  he  traced 
in    a    very    interesting    way    the    sources    of    our 


political  institutions  and  the  various  forms  in 
which  they  survive  at  the  present  day. 

The  Institute  divided  into  a  primary  and 
advanced  section  on  arithmetic,  Miss  Winnie  E. 
Thompson,  of  Woodstock,  reading  a  paper  to  the 
first,  and  Principal  R.  B.  Masterton,  of  Centreville, 
to  the  second  section.  Both  papers  were  listened 
to  with  much  attention,  and  were  freely  discussed. 

Principal  Emerson  C.  Rice,  of  Hartland,  gave  a 
well  prepared  paper  on  Physical  Training  and 
Military  Drill,  ending  with  a  practical  lesson 
before  a  class  composed  of  teachers  and  students. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute  at  Florenceville  early  in  October  next. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  year  are:  President, 
R.  B.  Masterton,  Centreville;  vice-president,  Miss 
Gaynell  E.  Long,  Jacksonville;  secretary,  R.  E. 
Estabrooks,  Woodstock;  additional  members  of 
executive,  Miss  H.  Mabel  Lister  and  Miss  Inez 
Bradley. 

Winter. 

In   rigorous  hours,  when  down  the  iron  lane 
The   redbreast   looks  in   vain 

For   hips  and  haws, 
Lo,  shining  flowers  upon  my  window-pane 

The  silver  pencil  of  the  winter  draws. 

When  all  the  snowy   hill 

And  the  bare  woods  are  still ; 

When  snipes  are  silent  in  the  frozen  bogs, 

And  all  the  garden  garth  is  whelmed  in  mire, 
Lo,  by  the  hearth,  the  laughter  of  the  log — 

More  fair  than  roses,  lo,  the  flowers  of  fire ! 

— R.  L.  Stevenson. 

January. 

January,  bleak  and  drear, 
First    arrival    of    the    year, 
Named  for   Janus, — Janus  who, 
Fable   says,   has   faces   two, 
I'ray,   is  that   the   reason   why 
Yours  is  such  a  fickle  sky? 
First  you  smile,  and  to  us  bring 
Dreams  of  the  returning  spring; 
Then,   without  a  sign,  you  frown, 
And  the  suowflakes  hurry  down, 
Making  all  the  landscape  white, 
Just  as  if  it  blanched   with   fright. 
You  obey  no  word  or  law; 
Now   you   freeze  and  then  you  thaw, 
Teasing  all  the  brooks   that   run 
With   the  hope  of  constant  sun. 
Chaining  all  their  feet  at   last 
Firm  in   icy  fetters  fast. 
Month  of  all  months  most  contrary, 
Sweet   and    bitter   January ! 

— Frank   Dempster   Sherman. 
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Quotations  for  the  New  Year. 

A  glad  New  Year  or  a  sad  New  Year; 

0  what  shall  the  New  Year  be? 
I  cannot  tell  what  it  hath  in  store, 

1  would  that  I  might  foresee; 

But  God  knows  well  and  I  need  no  more; 
Is  that  not  enough  for  me? — Sel. 

king  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new; 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 
king  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

— Alfred  Tennyson. 

Old   Father   Time  to  his   children   doth   say. 

"Go   on  with  your  duties,   my  dears, 
On  the  right-hand  is  work,  on  the  left-hand  is  play 
See  that   you   tarry   with   neither   all   day, 

But  faithfully  build  up  the  years. 

— Charles  Mackay. 

Suppose   we   think   little   about   number   one; 
Suppose  we  all  help  someone  else  to  have  fun ; 
Suppose  we  ne'er  speak  of  the  faults  of  a  friend; 
Suppose  we  are  ready  our  own  to  amend ; 
Suppose  we  laugh  with,  and  not  at,  other  folk, 
And  never  hurt  anyone  "just  for  the  joke"; 
Suppose  we  hide  trouble,  and  show  only  cheer — 
'Tis  likely  we'll  have  quite  a  Happy  New  Year. 

— Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 


There  is  no  time  to  waste, 
If  you  have  any  seed  of  good  for  sowing, 
You   must,   you   must   make   haste. 

— Ella   Wheeler   Wilcox. 

And   the  little  minutes 

Humble  though   they  be, 
Make  the  mighty  ages 

Of  eternity. — F.  S.  Osgood. 

I  look  in  the  brook  and  see  a  face, 

Heigh-ho,  but  the  years  go  by! 
The  rushes  are  dead  in  the  old-time  place, 

And  the  willows  I  knew  when  a  child  was  I. 
And  the  brook  it  seemeth  to  me  to  say, 
As  ever  it  stealeth  on  its  way, 
Solemnly  now  and  not  in  play : 
"Oh  come  with  me 
To  the  slumberous  sea 
That  is  gray  with  the  peace  of  the  evening  sky!" 
Heigh-ho,  but  the  years  go  by, 
I  would  to  God  that  a  child  were  I ! 

— Eugene   Field. 

Do  your  best  for  to-day,  trust  God  for  to-morrow ; 

Don't  be  afraid  of  a  jest  or  a  sneer ; 
Be  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  no  trouble  borrow ; 

Keep  the  heart  true,  and  the  head  cool  and  clear. 

— SR 


Each   moment   has   its   sickle,   emulous 

Of  Time's  enormous   scythe,   whose  ample  sweep 

Strikes  empires   from  the   root. — Young. 

He  liveth  long  who  liveth  well; 

All  else  in  life's  but  flung  away; 
He  liveth  longest  who  can   tell 

Of  true  things  done  truly  each  day. — Sel. 

"Now,  what  is  that  noise?"  said  the  glad  New  Year. 

"Now,  what  is  that  singular  sound  I  hear? 

As  if  all  the  paper  in  all  the  world 

Were  rattled  and  shaken  and  twisted  and  twirled?" 

"O!  that,"  said  the  jolly  old  Earth,'   "is  the  noise 
Of  all  my  children,  both  girls  and  boys, 
A-turning  over  the  leaves  so  new, 
And  all  to  do  honour,  New  Year,  to  you.' 


Another  Year. 
/another  year  of   setting  suns, 

Of  stars  by  night  revealed, 
Of   springing  grass,  of   tender  buds 

By    winter's    snow    concealed. 

Another  year  of   summer's  glow, 
Of  autumn's  gold  and  brown, 

Of   waving   fields  and   ruddy   fruit 
The  branches  weighing  down. 

Another   year   of   happy   work, 

That  better  is  than  play, 
Of  simple  cares,  and  love  that  grows 

More  sweet  from  day  to  day. 

Another  year  of  baby  mirth, 

And  childhood's  blessed  ways, 
Of  thinker's  thought,  and  poet's  dream, 

XnA    nnpt'c    t*»nHpr   lavs 


And  poet's  tender  lays. 


—John   W.   Chadtvick. 


These  sentences  read  frequently  will  familiarize 
pupils  with  the  sight  and  sound  of  correct  forms 
of  speech. 

Here  is  Dick;  it  was  he  whom  I  saw. 

Was  it  she  who  wrote  that  line. 

I  think  it  was  she,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

It  looks  like  Mary,  but  it  is  not  she. 

Do  you  think  it  was  they. 

No ;  I  am  sure  it  was  not  they. 

Was  it  we  whom  you  called  ? 

He  said  he  thought  it  was  I. 

They  think  it  was  she  and  I. 

Who  do  you  think  he  was? 

Whom  do  you  think  he  saw? 

It  was  not  they ;  it  was  we. 

It  will  be  he  and  I  who  will  go. 

Was  it  he  who  brought  the  letter?  No;  it 
was    she. 
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Winter  Nature  Lessons. 

Sleds. 

Introduction:  Informal  conversation  regarding 
the  different  kinds  of  vehicles  and  objects  used  to 
carry  people,  goods,  vegetable  products,  stones,  etc. 

You  have  not  yet  named  the  little  object  I  have 
in  mind,  although  nearly  every  boy  and  girl  owns 
one.  Yes,  it  is  a  hand-sled.  Pupils  state  names  of 
their  sleds  and  give  other  appropriate  names  for 
sleds.  Price  of  sleds.  Factories  where  made. 
Parts  named.  Uses  of  parts  given.  Pupils 
describe  each  part,  and  state  the  particular  kind  of 
material  of  which  made,  as,  The  wood  is  maple. 

Hold  the  sled  up,  with  the  top  toward  the  class, 
and  let  the  children  sketch  the  sled  as  it  appears  to 
them.  Afterwards  let  them  make  a  side  view  of 
the  sled.  In  a  few  days  another  child's  sled  may 
be  sketched. 

In  incidental  ways  while  giving  the  lesson,  bring 
out  the  fact  that  it  is  good  to  own  a  sled  not  only 
for  the  pleasure  it  can  give  the  owner,  but  because 
the  owner  can  make  happy  so  many  children  who 
cannot  own  one,  because  their  fathers  have  so 
many  other  uses  for  their  money. 

Ice. 

Material :  A  piece  of  clean  ice  on  a  large 
earthen  plate. 

Plan  of  Lesson:  What  is  this?  Where 
obtained  ?  I  low  formed — the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  ice.  (Teach  pupils  that  bodies 
of  salt  water  do  not  freeze  over. )  Harvesting  of 
ice.  (Use  pictures  to  illustrate  the  gathering  of 
ice.)     An   important   industry. 

Preservation  of  ice.  Ice-houses,  in  which  the  ice 
is  packed  in  sawdust  and  a  certain  kind  of  hay. 

I'ses  of  ice.  Cold  water  in  summer.  Ice  cream. 
Xeedful  for  the  sick.  Preserves  meat,  milk,  and 
is  much  used  in  refrigerators,  etc. 

Call  attention  to  the  closing  and  opening  up  of 
navigation   on    well-known   streams. 

Name  fish  in  your  locality  which  are  often 
caught  through  the  ice. 

Ice-covered  streams  often  afford  "  near  cuts " 
and  more  convenient  ways  of  reaching  certain 
points.  Boys  and  girls  as  well  as  young  men  and 
women  who  love  to  skate  should  be  very  thankful 
if  their  homes  are  near  a  nice  field  of  smooth, 
strong  ice.  Inexpensive,  within  reach  of  all,  but  of 
great  use.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson,  note  the 
temperature  of  the  room  and  call  attention  to  the 
water  on  the  plate.     Reasons  and  inferences  given. 


Snow. 

The  subject  needs  no  formal  introduction.  It 
has  now  been  with  us  for  several  weeks.  We  noted 
the  first  snowstorm  of  the  season.  We  can  tell 
how  many  snow-storms  we  have  had  up  to 
January  10.  By  the  thermometer  which  hangs  just 
outside  the  schoolroom  door  the  children  noted  the 
mercury  during  each  storm.  They  carefully 
observed  the  size  of  the  flakes  and  the  quality  of 
the  snow  as  regards  texture,  dryness,  dampness, 
etc.  The  depth  of  the  snow  fall  was  each  time 
recorded. 

At  this  special  season  of  the  year,  after  having 
carefully  studied  the  snow  and  discussed  its  various 
uses  to  man,  bird,  and  beast,  and  satisfied  the  mind 
with  poetic  snow  gems  from  our  standard  authors, 
I  would  especially  help  and  encourage  the  children 
during  this  month,  which  connects  the  earlier  and 
later  lingering  winter  period  of  this  zone,  to  have 
royal  good  times  during  the  noon  and  recess  inter- 
missions, playing  in  and  with  the  snow.  Encourage 
them  to  roll  snow-balls,  build  snow-forts,  play  fox 
and  geese  and  various  other  interesting  and  harm- 
less games  upon  the  snow-covered  school  grounds 
and  near-by  knolls.  Let  the  children  bring  their 
sleds  and  enjoy  the  snow  to  their  fullest  extent. 
Provide  a  few  whisk  brooms  and  with  these 
several  monitors  can  quickly  remove  all  snow 
which  the  children's  clothes  have  gathered  during 
their  fun. 

( )ccasionally  go  out  with  the  boys  and  girls  and 
re-live  your  own  happy  schooldays,  when  you 
loved  the  snow  because  you  could  write  and  sketch 
in  it,  make  your  own  full-size  portrait  with  ex- 
tended arms,  perchance  a  dinner-pail  in  one  hand 
and  a  speller  or  arithmetic  in  the  other,  when  you 
could  roll,  tumble,  and  snow-ball  to  your  heart's 
content,  and  feel  that  the  snow  in  its  purity  and 
abundance  was  your  very  own.  You  will  return 
to  your  class  in  sympathy  and  love,  and  can  better 
teach  because  you  have  drawn  closer  to  nature's 
heart  and  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of  the 
children. — Selected. 


The  Fox  and  the  Grapes. 

I  am  so  hungry !  Oh,  see  that  fine  bunch  of 
graces !  How  good  they  look !  I'll  have  those* 
grapes.  ( )h  dear,  I  can't  get  them !  I  do  not  like 
grapes  anyway  !     I  know  those  are  old,  sour  grapes ! 

Could  the  fox  reach  the  grapes?  Why  not? 
Why  then  did  he  say  the  grapes  were  sour? 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

The  Bud's  Winter  Cradle. 
Rock-a-bye  baby, 
On  the  tree-top. 

This  is  what  the  winds  arc  whispering  to  the 
large  horse-chestnut  trees.  Not  only  is  there  one 
bahy  among  the  trees,  but  many  hundreds  of  babies. 

To  be  sure,  they  are  not  pink  and  white  babies, 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  lovely,  curling  hair,  such  as 
we  see  in  sunny  nurseries,  lying  in  their  pretty 
little  cradles;    but  they  are  babies,  all  the  same. 

Dame  Nature  calls  them  Buds,  to  distinguish 
them  from  her  flesh  and  blood  babies  who  live  in 
houses.  When  Dame  Nature  was  first  given 
charge  of  all  the  flowers  and  trees  and  birds  and 
little  children,  and  many  other  things,  she  said: 

"  Dear  me !  How  shall  I  keep  those  little  horse- 
chestnut  babies  warm  during  the  long,  cold  winter?" 

She  thought  about  it  a  long  time.  Then  she 
fashioned  a  tiny  cradle  of  brown  scales,  and 
covered  it  with  a  sticky  substance,  so  that  neither 
the  rain  nor  show  could  penetrate  to  the  tender  Bud. 

And —  Oh,  yes !  of  course  babies  always  have 
soft  little  blankets  laid  over  them  when  in  their 
cradles.  So  Dame  Nature  lined  the  entire  inside 
of  the  Bud's  winter  cradle  with  a  thick  white 
blanket,  to  keep  the  horse-chestnut  baby  dry  and 
warm. 

It  was  many  years  ago  that  Dame  Nature  made 
her  first  cradle,  but  every  year  since  then  she  has 
made  thousands  of  little  cradles.  Then  she  sends 
the  winds  to  whistle  around  the  bare  branches  of 
the  horse-chestnut  trees. 

They  bend  and  twist  the  boughs  in  every 
direction,  but 

When  the  bough  bends 
The  cradle  will  rock. 

So  every  gust  of  wind  sets  thousands  of  little 
cradles  rocking  to  and  fro;  and  thousands  of  little 
Buds,  lulled  by  the  motion,  nod  and  dream  and 
slumber  on. 

But  when  the  spring  rains  and  warm  sunshine 
comes  again,  just  watch  the  life  and  stir  among  the 
horse-chestnut  trees. 

All  the  little  Buds  will  waken  from  their  deep 
sleep.  They  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  some  day, 
in  stretching  themselves,  just  as  all  babies  do,  they 
will  somehow  burst  open  their  snug  brown  cradles, 
and  will  push  forth  a  tiny  green  head  to  the  world 
without. 

Just  watch  and  see  if  my  story  is  not  true. — ■ 
Mary  C.  Spaulding,  in   Youth's  Companion. 


The  Country  School. 

The  ambitious  country  teacher  who  longs  for  a 
position  in  the  city  schools  that  she  may  enlarge 
her  sphere  of  usefulness,  finds  when  her  ambition 
is  realized  that  she  has  lost  as  much  as  she  has 
gained.  She  deals  with  more  pupils  but  her  in- 
fluence upon  them  is  more  limited.  The  com- 
panionship of  the  street  corners,  the  social 
gatherings,  the  theatre,  the  moving  picture  show, 
and  other  diversions,  tend  to  modify  or  neutralize 
the  influence  of  the  school. 

The  teacher  cannot  enter  into  the  life  of  the  city 
pupil  so  completely  as  into  the  quiet  existence  of 
the  child  whose  country  home  offers  no  such 
distractions.  The  school  life  of  the  former  is  but 
a  part  of  his  life,  and  the  hours  spent  outside  of 
the  schoolroom  are  often  fraught  with  dangers 
which  never  beset  the  country  child.  The  personal 
influence  of  an  earnest  teacher  is  a  source  of 
moral  strength  everywhere  but  aspirations  and 
high  resolves  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
boy  have  greater  opportunities  for  growth  because 
his  life  is  more  simple. 

The  literary  society  of  the  country  school  be- 
comes a  potent  factor  in  the  education  of  its  mem- 
bers. A  similar  society  in  the  city  receives  no  more 
attention  than  the  numerous  fairs,  bazaars, 
carnivals,   parties,   lectures  and  entertainments. 

A  good  teacher,  clear-headed  and  tactful,  can 
bring  a  district  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the  school 
library  with  less  effort  than  would  be  necessary  in 
the  city.  The  library  means  something  to  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  forced  to  spend  their  evenings 
at  home. 

The  teacher  of  the  country  school  is  not 
hampered  by  a  multiplicity  of  regulations,  restric- 
tions and  rules  which  undertake  to  furnish  an 
artificial  substitute  for  brains.  If  the  country 
school  teacher  has  ability,  the  field  is  clear  for 
carrying  out  individual  plans. 

What  advantages  does  the  country  school  afford 
the  pupils? 

The  child  in  the  primary  grade  of  the  country 
school  learns  to  read,  write  and  spell  with  as  little 
help  as  possible  because  the  teacher  has  not  the 
time  to  devote  to  the  many  classes  which  are 
necessary  in  an  ungraded  school. 

The  child  of  the  city  schools  studies  history, 
geography,  literature,  drawing,  music,  composition, 
number  and  reading,  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  who  is  too  ready  to  give  help  at  every  step. 
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Often  the  result  proves  that  the  country  pupil  has 
developed  a  sturdy  self-reliance  and  independence 
which  the  city  child  lacks  although  he  may  out- 
strip the  former  in  mental  achievements.  The  child 
whose  path  in  education  is  made  too  smooth  loses 
the  discipline  gained  in  overcoming  difficulties  and 
obstacles — a  valuable  training,  truly,  for  it  develcps 
the  positive  qualities  of  the  mental  and  moral 
natiTre. 

The  pupil  of  the  country  school  studies  few 
books  but  he  knows  them  well.  Modern  educators 
decry  the  narrowing  influence  of  few  books,  but 
they  all  agree  that  there  are  some  things  that  a 
child  must  know  thoroughly.  If  he  can  get  this 
necessary  knowledge  and  extend  his  range  of  ideas 
to  the  many  things  of  which  he  may  know  some- 
thing, it  is  well,  but  to  have  vague  ideas  of  many 
things  and  a  clear  conception  of  nothing  is 
deplorable. 

The  younger  children  of  the  ungraded  school 
learn  much  from  hearing  the  older  pupils  recite. 
They  become  interested  and  by  a  process  of  un- 
conscious absorption  acquire  many  ideas  which 
they  could  not  get  in  a  school  where  pupils  are  of 
a  uniform  grade. 

The  individual  consideration  which  the  teacher 
can  give  the  members  of  the  average  district  school 
because  of  the  smaller  size  of  classes  is  much 
greater  than  can  be  given  in  the  city.  The  child 
can  thus  advance  as  rapidly  or  slowly  as  his 
ability  demands  and  is  not  forced  to  keep  step  to 
an  imaginary  average.  Progressive  schools  are 
breaking  up  classes  into  groups  that  this  advantage 
may   be  given   the  pupils. 

The  greatest  natural  advantage  that  the  country 
pupil  possesses  is  the  opportunity  for  manual  labor 
which  his  home  surroundings  offer.  He  must  do 
Vhe  chores  regularly,  systematically  and  carefully. 
Rain  or  shine,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  certain  tasks 
must  be  done.  His  physical  energy  thus  has  an 
outlet  in  legitimate  effort.  His  ingenuity  and  in- 
vention are  called  into  play  in  making  necessary 
repairs  and  in  meeting  unexpected  difficulties.  The 
moral  effect  of  this  training  is  far-reaching.  The 
furnace  and  gas  stove  have  robbed  the  city  boy  of 
the  benefits  of  the  wood-pile.  Water-pipes  carry 
the  water  for  him.  The  telephone  and  delivery 
wagon  perform  his  errands.  There  are  no  horses 
nor  cattle  to  feed;  no  chickens  to  provide  for.  His 
tasks  at  school  are  made  attractive  and  easy. 

With   nothing   to   do  outside  of  school,  and   no 


outlet  for  his  energy,  the  city  boy  has  not  the 
country  boy's  chance  to  develop  the  possibilities 
within  him.  Until  industrial  training  is  given  its 
proper  place,  will  the  country  boy  possess  this 
advantage. 

The  fond  parent  sacrifices  the  comfort  and  in- 
dependence of  his  farm  that  he  may  give  his 
children  the  benefits  of  graded  schools ;  but  when 
he  measures  the  educational  advantages  of  trained 
instruction  and  the  temptations  of  city  life,  with 
the  personal  influence  of  a  good  teacher  and  the 
security  of  the  rural  home  surroundings,  he  will 
find  his  loss  equal  to  his  gain. — Mary  Z.  Andre,  in 
the  Western  Teacher. 


Too  Much  Talking. 

The  young  teacher  should  learn  early  that 
teaching  and  talking  are  quite  different.  Almost 
any  recitation  in  which  the  teacher  talks  half  the 
time  is  a  failure.  It  seems  that  the  teacher  thinks 
the  pouring  out  of  knowledge  is  the  main  thing. 

If  you  expect  to  have  lessons  learned  make  them 
short. 

Assign  but  few  lessons  to  be  learned  at  home; 
children  must  have  time  to  work,  play,  eat,  sleep 
and  grow. 

Keep  your  explanations  down  to  the  level  of 
your  pupils'  minds.  Keep  your  voices  down  to  the 
conversational  key.  A  quiet  voice  is  music  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Seldom  repeat  a  question.  Train  your  pupils  to 
a  habit  of  attention,  so  that  they  can  understand 
what  you  say  the  first  time. 

The  school  should  train  for  accuracy.  The 
work  of  any  pupil  should  be  done  correctly  the 
first  time.  The  habit  of  being  wrong  half  the  time 
in  arithmetic  and  spelling  is  bad.  The  teacher 
should  know  the  difference  between  teaching  and 
talking. — Nellie  May  Schlee,  State  Normal  School, 
Peru. 

Bradford  Torry  says  that  the  winter  birds. 
especially  the  chickadees,  like  mince  pie  and  suet 
this  cold  weather.  Tie  these  to  trees  or  trellises 
beyond  the  reach  of  snow-banks  and  cats.  All 
winter  long  the  birds,  after  once  finding  the 
treasure,  will  return  to  it  daily,  and  often  many 
times  a  day.  Birds  need  plenty  of  fuel  in  cold 
weather. 


Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The   best   is   yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made: 
Our  times  are  in  His  hand 
Wh  )  saith,  "A  whole   I  planned. 

Youth    shows    but    half;    trust    God:    see    all,    nor    be 
afraid !" — Robert  Broivning. 
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A  Calendar  Lesson. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  is  a  most  excellent 
time  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  various  periods  into 
which  it  is  divided.  The  interest  in  the  subject 
will  be  greater  at  this  time  because  of  the  newness 
of  the  calendar.  Use  a  large  calendar  and  having 
shown  the  class  the  arrangement  of  one  sheet  for 
each  month  and  one  row  of  figures  for  each  week, 
have  the  pupils  count  the  sheets,  the  number  of 
days  in  the  week  and  also  the  number  of  days  in 
January.  This  information  will  furnish  material 
for  a  written  lesson  in  which  each  child  may  be 
led  to  write  all  that  he  has  learned  about  the  year 
and  the  various  periods  into  which  it  is  divided. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  succeeding  month  the 
number  of  days  which  it  contains  may  likewise  be 
counted  and  recorded. 

Another  suggestion  that  may  be  used  to  teach 
the  passing  year  would  be  to  draw  twelve  candles 
at  the  top  of  the  blackboard.  Draw  a  yellow  flame 
on  the  one  representing  January  and  the  unlighted 
white  wick  in  each  of  the  remaining  eleven.  As 
each  of  the  months  arrives  place  the  flame  color  on 
the  wick  of  the  candle  representing  it.  The  candle 
for  the  month  that  has  passed  should  be  erased, 
leaving  the  smallest  possible  base  with  the  black 
bumt-out  wick. — The  Teacher. 


Singing  in  School. 

We  wish  all  teachers  could  appreciate  the 
assistance  and  the  lightening  and  brightening  of 
labor  that  even  a  -five-minute  exercise  in  singing 
would  give.  Singing  acts  upon  the  mind  and  body 
which  have  become  weary  with  monotonous  routine, 
as  magically  as  does  a  shower  upon  the  dust  and 
heat  of  a  sultry  summer  day.  Children  love  sing- 
ing, and  when  the  spirit  of  unrest  begins  to  take 
possession  of  the  schoolroom  a  sprightly  song,  if 
only  one  verse,  will  quicken  the  thoughts  and 
brighten  energies  which  were  beginning  to  lag. 
Languor  and  lassitude  should  never  be  permitted 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  there  will  be  no  place  for 
them  if  tact  and  skill  recognize  and  treat  wisely 
the  first  symptoms.  Song  and  exercise  have  their 
respective  places  in  the  daily  programme  of  school 
life,  and  there  is  no  school  so  ably  conducted  that 
it  may  not  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  these 
helpers,  if  judiciously  called  into  action  when  con- 
ditions demand  them. — Educational  Gazette. 


Proverbs  XVII,  27-28. 

"  Say  nothing,  but  saw  wood  "  may  be  slang,  but 
it  contains  a  heap  of  sense.  We  call  to  mind  one 
who  years  ago  took  charge  of  the  schools  in  one 
of  the  good  cities  of  the  State.  A  very  active 
interest  was  being  taken  in  school  matters.  Bitter 
was  the  factional  fight.  Everyone  was  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  except  a  few  who  tried  to  be  on  both. 
What  would  the  new  man  do?  What  would  he 
say?  Each  party  was  ready  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms  if  he  agreed  with  them,  or  with  equal 
pleasure  to  knife  him  in  the  back  if  he  joined  the 
opposition.  He  said  nothing  and  affiliated  with 
neither.  In  vain  did  "  Taxpayers  "  and  "  Pro  Bono 
Publico "  scan  the  papers  for  his  comments  on 
their  latest  labored  articles.  When  a  good  citizen 
called  in  a  friendly  way  to  suggest  that  a  certain 
teacher  was  incompetent  and  should  be  removed, 
he  went  away  simply  knowing  that  the  superin- 
tendent thought  it  was  a  fine  day,  but,  perhaps,  a 
little  more  rain  would  be  good  for  the  crops.  Not 
only  he  himself  was  silent,  but  he  made  those  under 
him  keep  quiet.  Gradually  a  few  poor  teachers 
were  replaced,  the  work  was  systematized,  the 
schools  carefully  graded,  and  everyone  kept  busy 
attending  strictly  to  his  or  her  own  business.  As  a 
result,  the  war  of  words  ceased,  and  as  soon  as  the 
better  class  of  people  began  to  appreciate  his  work 
and  the  changed  condition  of  affairs,  he  received 
their  hearty  support.  While  he  would  not  have 
remained  a  year  had  he  worked  with  tongue  and 
pen  instead  of  silently,  he  was  re-elected  year  after 
year,  until  he  numbered  among  his  graduates  those 
who,  when  he  came  there,  were  babes  in  their 
mother's  arms. — Midland  Schools. 


The  Natural  Boy. 

Nature  has  endowed  the  healthy  boy  with  such 
an  amount  of  energy  that  unless  an  outlet  is  found 
for  it  he  becomes  an  unmitigated  nuisance. 
Whenever  the  troublesome  question  of  what  he 
shall  do  presents  itself,  we  think  sympathetically 
of  Carlyle,  wishing  that  all  boys  could  be  turned 
under  barrels,  their  to  wait  until  they  arrived  at 
the  years  of  discretion.  "  Sit  still,"  as  an  injunc- 
tion, is  thrown  away  on  the  boy.  He  has  a 
constitutional  "  wanderlust,''  as  the  Germans  call 
an  inordinate  desire  to  explore  the  cosmic 
philosophy,  which  has  to  be  eliminated  by  entertain- 
ing    employment.       For     this     either    drawing   or 
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reading  is  advisable.  Mr.  Huxley  says :  "  I  should 
make  it  imperative  that  every  chitd,  for  a  shorter 
or  «onger  period,  learn  to  draw.  I  do  not  think  its 
value  can  be  exaggerated,  because  it  gives  the 
means  of  training  the  young  in  attention  and 
accuracy.  It  becomes  an  implement  of  learning  of 
extreme  value.  Nothing  has  struck  me  more  in  my 
life  than  the  loss  which  persons  who  are  pursuing 
scientific  knowledge  of  any  kind  sustain  from  the 
difficulties  which  arise  because  they  never  have 
been  taught  elementary  drawing." 

The  schools  are  waking  up  to  its  importance  as 
an  essential,  but  the  quite  young  boy  could  be  in- 
structed at  home  by  means  of  the  kindergarten 
methods.  Another  "love"  that  could  be  used  as 
a  means  of  entertainment  is  reading.  With  a  little 
judicious  flattery,  the  boy's  father  could  be  induced 
to  cultivate  the  taste  in  him  by  reading  to  him. 
The  youngster  isn't  human  who  wouldn't  listen 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  soul  to  tales  of  adventure 
and  conquest;  to  stories  of  Indian  warfare,  with 
thrilling  incidents  of  heroic  rescue  and  deeds  of 
daring;  to  Arctic  explorations  and  African  discov- 
eries. And  in  that  time  there  would  be  excited  in 
him  a  love  of  reading  for  its  own  sake.  But  even 
here  a  guide  is  necessary,  because  it  is  so  easy  to 
overdo  a  good  thing.  "The  fairyland  of  book 
lore  is  full  of  dangerous  enchantments,  and  there 
are  many  who  have  lost  in  it  the  vigor  which 
comes  from  breathing  the  keen  air  of  everv-day 
life."  Especially  if  the  boy  is  bright  and  is  at 
school,  he  should  be  guarded  from  too  much 
intellectual   work. — Education. 


It  is  cheery  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better 
than  medicine.  Learn  how  to  tell  a  good  story. 
A  well-told  story  is  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in 
a  sick  room.  I. earn  to  keep  your  own  troubles  to 
yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  care  for  your 
ills  or  sorrows.  Learn  to  stop  croaking.  If  you 
cannot  see  any  good  in  the  world,  keep  the  bad  to 
yourself.  Learn  to  hide  your  pains  and  aches 
under  a  pleasant  smile.  No  one  cares  to  hear 
whether  you  have  the  earache  or  rheumatism. 
Don't  cry.  Tears  do  well  enough  in  novels,  but 
they  are  out  of  place  in  real  life.  Learn  to  meet 
your  friends  and  pupils  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
When  the  teacher  ceases  to  learn  he  should  also 
cease  to  teach.  No  matter  what  his  talents  or 
attainments  may  be  he  is  unfit  to  lead  and  guide 
others  the  moment  the  spirit  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment within   him  is  dead. — Selected. 


Sewing  as  Busy  Work. 

How  many  teachers  have  tried  sewing  for  busy- 
work?  Nearly  every  little  tot  likes  to  use  a  needle, 
and  they  are  thereby  gaining  two  ends.  They  are 
keeping  themselves  out  of  mischief  and  uncon- 
sciously learning  to  sew,  which  is  far  better  than 
some  of  the  aimless  busy-work  employed  in  many 
schools. 

Perhaps  the  best  form  of  sewing  for  beginning 
is  the  sewing  cards.  These  are  made  of  bristol- 
board  of  light  weight.  The  outlines  of  objects 
drawn  upon  them  are  then  perforated  with  a 
large  pin.  The  sewing  can  be  done  with  bright- 
colored  threads,  which  makes  it  still  more  attrac- 
tive. This  teaches  them  to  hold  the  needle  and 
guide  the  thread,  and  as  a  large  needle  is  used  it 
is  much  easier  at  first.  After  the  sewing  cards 
have  served  their  purpose  some  real  sewing  may 
be  started.  Hunt  up  some  pretty  bits  of  cloth,  soft 
ginghams  or  lawns  are  better  than  calico,  as  they 
are  easier  for  little  fingers  to  sew.  Children  a 
little  older  may  be  taught  some  of  the  simpler  em- 
broideries. For  the  older  boys  the  different  forms 
of  raffia  and  straw  basketry  will  be  helpful. 

The  different  kinds  of  sewing  have  a  great 
advantage  for  busy  teachers  in  that  they  take  so 
little  time  to  prepare  beforehand;  they  last  much 
longer  without  losing  their  charm  than  any  other 
busy  work  which  I  have  tried,  and  they  have  a 
definite  aim,  which  ought  to  actuate  all  educational 
work. 

Every  girl  should  learn  to  sew,  and  too  many  of 
the  mothers — especially  in  the  country — have  no 
time  to  teach  the  little  ones  to  use  a  needle.  For 
that  reason  sewing  has  an  educational  value  not 
possessed  by  any  other  busy-work.  Most  of  the 
city  schools  now  teach  sewing  as  a  regular  branch, 
and  although  the  country  teacher  has  no  time  for 
it,  it  may  be  taught  in  this  way  without  making 
more  work;  on  the  contrary,  it  lessens  the  work. — 
Popular  Educator. 


The  trouble  with  our  schools  is  not  that  they 
teach  the  child  too  much,  but  that  they  teach  him 
so  little  in  proportion  to  the  outrageous  amount  of 
his  time  that  they  waste.  Two-thirds  of  our  purely 
mental  drill  and  disciplinary  training  in  the  school 
room  is  as  ineffective  and  as  irrational  as  trying  to 
develop  a  flower  by  massaging  its  petals  instead  of 
tending  its  roots. — Dr.  Woods  Hutchison. 
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Spelling  Exercise. 

The  following  spelling  exercise  has  been  used  in 
the  Maritime  Business  College,  Halifax,  with 
excellent  results.  Many  teachers  will  find  it  an 
interesting  and  profitable  exercise  for  their  pupils 
on  Friday  afternoons.  (Behead,  means  drop  the 
initial  letter ;  curtail,  drop  the  final  letter.  Thus :  I 
indicate  lack  of  colour,  behead  me  and  I  give  you 
too  much:     Pale,  ale.) 

i.  I  am  a  piece  of  wood,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  part 
of  the  body. 

2.  I  am  a  surgeon's  knife,  curtail  me  and  I  am  a  verb 
indicating  my   use. 

3.  I  am  a  section  of  a  bridge,  behead  me  and  I  am  a 
kitchen    utensil. 

4.  I  am  an  adjective  signifying  old,  behead  me  and  I 
am  a  story. 

5.  1   denote  purity,  behead   me  and   I   signify  urgency. 

6.  I  am  a  part  of  a  whip,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  tree. 

7.  I  am  a  pretence,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  choice  piece 
of  meat. 

8.  I  am  a  mischievous  fellow,  behead  me  and  you  know- 
where   I  delight  to   rusticate. 

9.  I  am  found  in  the  homes  of  the  rich,  behead  me  and 
I  go  to  the  poor. 

10.  I  am  strong,  behead  me  and  I  will  make  you  childish. 

11.  I  am  a  celestial  body,  curtail  me  and  I  am  a  car- 
penter's tool. 

12.  I  am  a  region,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  mineral. 

13.  I  am  a  part  of  a  ship,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  graceful 
tree. 

14.  I  am  valuable  for  my  fur,  curtail  me  and  you  know 
where   I   live. 

15.  I  am  in  every  dining  room,  behead  me  and  I  am 
never  on   time. 

16.  I  am  a  well  .old  story,  behead  me  and  I  will  tell 
a  better   story. 

17.  I  am  sometimes  used  to  beautify  the  features,  curtail 
me  and   I  distort  them. 

rS.     T   am  a  small  fish,   behead   me  and   I  dissolve. 
10.     I  revolve  swiftly,  behead  me  and  I  am  an  ornament 
worn  by  both  sexes. 

20.  I  am  an  aid  to  the  elderly,  curtail  me  and  I  am  a 
vessel. 

21.  I  indicate  position,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  fine  fabric. 

22.  I  never  do  my  best,  behead  me  and  you  will  see  my 
defects. 

23.  I  am  on  the  fence,  behead  me  and  I  am  on  the  house. 

24.  I  am  only  a  part,  behead  me  and  I  am  all  you  require. 

25.  I  am  found  in  the  laundry,  behead  me  and  I  am  in 
every  corner. 

26.  I  denote  hatred,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  loving  lass. 

27.  Everybody  likes  me.  behead  me  and  many  dread  me. 

28.  I  am  a  contract,  behead  me  and  I  am  a  statute  law. 

29.  I  am  on  every  rosebush,  behead  me  and  I  am  a 
lofty  tree. 

30.  I  cause  pain,  behead  me  and  I  measure  space, 


31.  I  am  a  measure,  curtail  me  and  1  am  very  useful, 
though   sometimes   very   small. 

32.  I  am  the  criminal's  dread,  behead  me  and   I  am  a 
tree. 

33.  I  am  the  patient's  fear,  behead  me  and  I  am  the  con- 
valescent's dread,  behead  me  again  and  I  am  unwell. 

34.  I  am  a  fruit,  behead  me  and  I  indicate  all. 

35.  I  denote  time,  behead  me  and,  I  am  a  dome:  tic  fowl. 

36.  I  dread  the  cat,  behead  me  and  the  old  dread  me. 
T,y.     I  am  not  short,  behead  me  and  I  am  the  whole. 

38.  I  indicate  waste,  behead  me  and  I  am  for  the  sick. 

39.  I    am    free    from   dirt,   behead   me   and   I   am   free 
from  fat. 

40.  I   indicate  first  position,  behead  me  and  still   I  am 
first. 

41.  I  am  a  part  of  a  flower,  behead  me  and  others  then 
am  I. 

42.  I  am  wise  and  prudent,  curtail  me  and  I  give  way. 

43.  I  interfere,  behead  me  and  I  am  part  of  a  whip. 

44.  1  am  dirt,  behead  me  and  I  am  the  enemy  of  the  first. 

45.  I  am  in  the  garden,  curtail  me  and  I  am  a  diagram. 

46.  I  am  a  useful  office  appliance,  behead  me  and  I  am 
a   part   of  the   face. 

47.  I  defraud,  behead   me  and  I  am  warmth. 

48.  I  instruct,  behead  me  and  I  include  all. 

49.  I  am  a  carpenter's  tool,  behead  me  and  I  will  lead 
you  to  his  home. 

50.  I  am  in  a  quandary,  behead  me  and  1  will  see  the 
solution. 


For  Quick  Work. 

Divide  the  blackboard  into  ten  numbered  spaces, 
and  choose  children  to  fill  spaces. 

Teacher  gives  all  the  children  the  same  problem, 
one  which  all  will  understand.  At  a  given  signal, 
they  all  begin  work.  As  soon  as  a  child  finishes 
work,  he  whirls  round  quickly,  raising  hand. 
Teacher  much  know  the  correct  answer  to  problem, 
and  keep  close  watch  on  blackboard.  As  soon  as 
child  finishes,  she  must  note  his  answer,  and,  if 
correct,  give  him  a  number,  as  "  Harry  is  number 
one ;"  "  Susie  is  number  two ;"'  numbering  all 
children  in  order  of  their  finishing  work.  If  two 
finish  at  the  same  instant,  the  one  nearest  top  of 
board  is  given  first  number.  When  all  have  finished 
or  when  sufficient  time  has  been  given,  teacher 
calls  "  number  one,"  and  Harry  goes  to  place  at  the 
head  of  the  blackboard.  When  number  two  is 
called,  Susie  takes  her  place,  and  so  on.  The  child 
who  is  number  ten,  takes  his  seat  and  chooses 
another  to  take  tenth  space  at  blackboard.  This  is 
a  lively  game,  and  requires  a  wideawake  teacher  as 
well  as  class,— Popular  Educator. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS. 

The   first   lighthouse   for   airships   has   been  erected   in 
Germany.     Its  powerful  lights   will   be  visible   from  afar, 
and   will   enable  the  aviator   flying   at   night   to   take  his 
bearings, 
in  gold,  in  imitat.on  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Six  women  were  empannelled  as  a  jury  to  try  an  action 
for  damages  in  the  State  of  Washington.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  first  case  on  record  of  a  civil  suit  being  decided  by  a 
jury  of  women.  In  several  towns  in  England  women  sit 
at  the  council  board;  and  there  have  been  three  or  four 
instances  of  the  election  of  a  woman  for  mayor. 

In  one  county  in  Ohio,  hundreds  of  men  have  been  indict- 
ed for  selling  their  votes,  and  punished  by  disfranchise- 
ment and  fine.  There  would  be  few  corrupt  legislators 
chosen  if  all  ignorant  voters  could  be  disfranchised;  and 
the  time  may  come  when  intelligence  and  honesty  will 
be  considered  necessary  qualifications  for  the  franchise. 

In  France,  a  young  forest  of  some  two  thousand  acres, 
planted  about  forty  years  ago,  is  not  only  already  profit- 
able, yielding  a  good  return  for  the  thinning  out  of  the 
timber,  but  has  quite  transformed  the  neighbouring  country. 
Springs  have  re-appeared,  and  fertility  has  been  restored, 
bringing  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of  the  lowlands. 

A  great  forest  of  rubber  trees  has  been  discovered  in 
the  interior  of  Mexico  There  are  of  a  species  not  hereto- 
fore recognized  as  valuable;  but  experiments  have  shown 
that  with  proper  treatment  the  gum  which  they  yield  will 
be  equal  to  the  best  now  on  the  market. 

By  the  new  census,  the  United  States  and  dependencies 
will   have   a   total   population   of   ninety-two   millions. 

It  is  announced  that  the  new  king  of  Siam  will  marry 
a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  An  alliance  be- 
tween these  two  countries  must  have  an  important  influence 
in  the  East. 


The  Chinese  residents  of  Hong  Kong  have  suddenly 
decided  to  give  up  the  use  of  the  queue.  Six  wealthy  elders 
began  the  movement,  and  thousands  of  their  fellow-country- 
men immediately  followed  thei-  example.  No  change  in 
the  national  costume  is  contemplated. 

The  newly  created  Chinese  Imperial  Senate  has  asked 
for  a  constitution  and  a  cabinet.  It  is  probable  that  the 
request  will  be  granted  immediately,  and  the  present  abso- 
lute government  give  place  to  a  government  responsible  to 
the  senate;  and  that  the  elective  parliament  promised  in 
1915  will  be  called  at  least  two  years  earlier.  It  hardly 
surprises  us  to  be  told  that  China  had  representative  gov- 
ernment long  ago  and  gave  it  up  as  unsatisfactory,  for 
we  do  not  look  for  anything  new  in  China. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  storage  battery  car  which  can 
be  run  more  cheaply  than  a  trolley  car,  the  unsightly 
wires  and  poles  that  now  disfigure  the  streets  where 
electric  wires  pass  will  soon  disappear. 

Captain  Robert  A.  Bartlett,  who  accompanied  Peary 
nearly  to  the  North  Pole,  and  Harry  Whitney,  who  was 
the  first  white  man  to  meet  Cook  on  his  return  from  the 
north,  will  command  an  expedition  which  is  to  rail  from 
the  United  States  some  time  this  year  and  attempt  to 
reach  the  South  Pole.  Their  plan  is  to  sail  directly  south 
from  the  southern  point  of  South  America  until  land  is 
reached,  and  then  go  overland  by  the  nearest  route. 

Dr.  Cook,  who  disappeared  when  his  note  became 
notoriety,  has  returned  to  America.  He  now  tells  what 
grounds  he  had  and  still  has  for  believing  that  he  reached 
the  North  Pole,  though  he  does  not  believe  that  he  can 
give  any  satisfactory  proof  of  his  having  done  so.  Ras- 
mussen,  the  Danish  explorer,  however,  who  at  first  sup- 
ported Dr.  Cook's  claims,  and  afterwards  as  strongly  up- 
held those  of  Capt.  Peary,  is  now  reported  to  have  said 
that  he   does  not  believe  any  living  white  man  or  living 
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Eskimo  was  ever  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  North 
Pole.  We  shall  probably  never  know  who  is  right  about 
it.  We  shall  never  know  with  certainty  whether  either, 
both  or  neither  of  the  two  famous  American  explorers  got 
there  without  a  white  companion  to  certify  to  the  fact; 
and  indeed,  so  far  as  scientific  results  are  concerned,  it  is 
not   worth   knowing. 

The  Emperor,  a  new  steel  steamer,  launched  last  month 
at  Collingwood,  to  be  used  in  the  grain  trade  on  the  great 
lakes,  is  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  Canada.  She  is 
525  feet  long,  and  has  a  capacity  of  ten  thousand  tons. 

The  rebellion  in  Mexico  is  proving  more  serious  than  the 
first  reports  would  indicate.  Several  small  battles  have 
been  fought,  with  varying  success.  The  dissatisfaction  of 
the  insurgents  and  their  sympathizers,  it  is  said,  is  caused 
by  the  industrial  situation  rather  than  by  any  definite  acts 
of  the  aged  ruler  who  by  the  last  election  was  again 
returned  to  power.  Under  President  Diaz,  the  republic 
has  enjoyed  remarkable  tranquility  until  the  present  up- 
rising began. 

The  results  of  the  general  elections  in  Great  Britain 
have  been  to  sustain  the  government  by  about  the  same 
majority  that  it  had  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
The  government  can  now  claim  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  people  in  its  plans  for  limiting  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  country  thus  seems 
to  have  passed  through  another  peaceful  revolution  of 
more  real  importance  than  many  of  the  bloody  revolutions 
of  other  lands. 

Sir  Edward  Morris,  premier  of  Newfoundland,  speak- 
ing before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  .a  few  days 
ago,  said  it  is  less  likely  now  than  ever  that  Newfound- 
land would  unite  with  Canada.  He  said:  "The  idea  is  not 
at  all  an  agreeable  one  to  the  people  and  the  fishermen 
think  that  confederation  would  be  disastrous  to  them. 
Canada  would  have  little  to  offer  them,  by  way  of  induce- 
ment that  would  prove  of  lasting  advantage  to  the  country 
or  to  the  people,  and  as  Newfoundland's  prosperity  increases 
there  is  a  correspondingly  equal  reduction  in  the  possi- 
bilities  of   any   such   political   departure." 

Montreal  has  abandoned  the  project  of  a  week  of  winter 
sports  through  lack  of  financial  support.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  accounts  of  these  sports  have  a  discouraging 
effect   upon   intending  immigrants. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  John  B.  McNair,  of  Arthurette,  Victoria  county, 
has  been  selected  out  of  a  list  of  eight  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Rhodes  scholar  from  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  He  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  a  member  of 
this  year's  graduating  class,  and  has  had  an  unusually 
brilliant  record  as  an  all-round  student.  The  scholarship 
is  worth  £300  annually  and  is  tenable  for  three  years.  Mr. 
McNair  is  the  fourth  student  of  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  to  win  this  coveted  honour,  the  others  being 
Chester  B.  Martin  (1904),  Ralph  St.  J.  Freeze  (1006),  L. 
Ralph   Sherman    (1908). 

A  distressing  accident  occurred  at  Newcastle,  N.  B.,  on 
the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  13th.    Mr.  B.  P.  Steeves, 


principal  of  Harkins  Academy,  was  cleaning  a  rifle  fr^m 
which  the  cartridge  had  not  been  removed.  While  working 
with  it  the  rifle  was  discharged,  the  bullet  entering  his 
wife's  back  and  passing  out  through  her  chest.  The  wound 
proved  fatal  and  the  unfortunate  woman  died  the  following 
morning  after  suffering  intensely.  Universal  sympathy  is 
felt  for  the  unfortunate  family  so  terribly  bereaved  of 
a  loving  wife  and  mother.  Principal  Steeves  had  resigned 
his  position  at  Newcastle  to  take  a  school  in  the  west 
whither  he  will  go  during  the  early  part  of  this  month  to 
join  his  sister,  Mrs.  Smith,  widow  of  the  late  Inspector 
Geo.    Smith.  , 

Mr.  L.  R.  Hetherington,  principal  of  the  Grammar  school 
at  Richibucto,  N,  B.,  has  resigned  to  assume  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  in  place  of 
Mr.  B.  P.  Steeves. 

The  special  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Soloan  is  chairman, 
for  the  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  Nova  Scotia 
common  schools  has  been  continuing  its  work  in  Halifax 
during  a  portion  of  the  past  month.  The  attention  given 
to  this  subject  for  more  than  two  years  by  general  and 
special  committees  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  an  excellent 
course  when  completed. 

The  material  value  of  educational  institutions  to  a  com- 
munity was  well  illustrated  by  Principal  Soloan  in  an 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Truro,  N.  S.,  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, Dr.  Soloan  estimated  that  the  Normal  College  left 
$44,000  in  Truro,  the  Agricultural  students  $29,000,  Empire 
Business  College  $8,000,  and  outside  students  of  the  County 
Academy  $6,000,  or  a  total  of  $87,000. 

A  conference  between  Dr.  W.  S.  Carter,  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  and  the  provincial  inspectors  took 
place  at  Fredericton  on  Wednesday,  December  28th.  Im- 
portant subjects  were  discussed,  such  as  the  results  of 
physical  training  so  far  apparent  in  the  schools,  the  increased 
interest  in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  school  garden- 
ing, better  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  school  rooms, 
and  the  necessity  of  more  attention  to  certain  subjects  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  text-book  committee  which 
met  on  the  following  day  decided  to  recommend  Whiting's 
Music  Course  now  in  use  in  the  Fredericton  schools,  and 
Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey's  book  on  Botany  with  a  key  and  flora  of 
the  Province  prepared  by  Dr.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  of  the 
Normal  school. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  Canadian  Almanac  fori9ii  is  becoming  more  and 
more  valuable  from  year  to  year.  It  has  been  published 
continuously  since  1848  and  has  become  an  invaluable 
source  of  ready  reference.  Probably  in  no  other  volume 
can  so  much  information  be  found  about  Canada  in  so 
small  a  space.  Included  in  this  year's  edition  are  maps 
in  colours  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  showing  all  the  railways 
and  principal  towns  in  addition  to  the  counties  and  phys- 
ical features  of  the  two  provinces.  It  contains  information 
about  educational  institutions,  about  Dominion  and  Provin- 
cial governments  and  the  names  of  officials,  with  their 
salaries,  titled  Canadians,  a  complete  list  of  post  offices  in 
Canada,  postal  information,  banks  with  their  branches  and 
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Primary  Teachers  and  Kindergartners 

YOU  NEED  THIS  FREE  BOOK. 

A  book  that  will  make  you  conversant  with  the  newest  and 
most  approved   appliances  for  teaching 

Number  Work,    Language,    Drawing,    Construction  Work, 
Color,     Weaving,     and    all    kinds     of  Seat  Work, 

and  a  book  that  also  illustrates  the  most  extensive  line  of  Kindergarten  material 
manufactured.  Handsomely  bound  with  our  special  "Golden  Jubilee"  cover 
It  is  a  guide  and  reference  book  no  primary  teacher   can  afford   to   be  without. 


SEND  FOR  COPY  TO-DAY.      IT  IS  FREE. 


215-211)  Victoria  Street, 
TOKOJiTO,  Ont. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd., 

CANADIAN   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 


managers'  names,  societies,  complete  customs  tariff,  weights 
and  measures  and  exchange  tables,  the  British  army  and 
navy  and  the  Canadian  navy,  astronomical  calculations 
and  o'hcr  information.  It  is  especially  valuable  to  teachers 
for  ready  reference.  (Pages,  504;  price,  60  cents.  The 
Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto.) 

Our  courses  of  instruction  too  frequently  include  nothing 
adequate  to  give  an  idea  of  the  ways  in  which  the  citizens 
of  a  country  gain  their  livelihood.  Allen's  Industrial  Studies 
aims  to  give  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  story  the  im- 
portant facts  about  the  great  industries  of  the  United  States. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  book  on  the  same  lines  prepared 
for  Canada.  The  pupils  who  have  taken  intelligent  interest 
in  such  a  study  as  this  work  presents  have  a  broader 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  general,  a  better  idea  of  its 
importance,  a  more  thorough  understand:ng  of  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  its  growth  and  rank  among 
nations,  than  when  they  have  gained  them  from  their 
geography  or  reading  lessons.  The  book  is  fully  and  attract- 
ively illustrated,  clearly  printed,  and  every  page  presents 
a  tempting  invitation  to  read.  (Cloth,  335  pages;  price. 
65  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

Beasts  and  Birds  is  a  nature  book  for  boys  and  girls, 
beautifully  illustrated  in  colour  and  with  photographs.  The 
descriptive  sketches  in  the  text  are  very  instructive  and 
entertaining,  and  the  book  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  favorable 
reception  from  the  children.  Price,  is  6d,  Adam  and 
Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 

A  very  interesting  book  for  teachers  and  parents  is 
Observations  on  the  First  Three  Years  of  a  Child,  by 
George  V.  N.  Dearborn,  professor  of  Physiology  in  Tufts 
College,  Boston.  It  describes  with  considerable  detail  the 
development  of  the  activities  and  sensations  of  a  child 
from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  giving  the  results  of  careful 
observations  on  individual  evolution.  To  the  students  of 
physiology  and  psych  >logy  the  work  will  prove  especially 
interesting,  also  to  those  who  welcome  every  competent 
new  account  of  the  first  three  years  of  human  life.  (Cloth. 
215   pages;    price,   $1.50.     Warwick   and   York,   Baltimore. 


RECENT  MAGAZINES. 

Miriam  Williams  Brown  in  the  January  Canadian  Maga- 
zine referring  to  the  time  and  money  spent  by  many  young 
women  on  acquiring  music,  French  and  other  so-called 
accomplishments — most  of  which  are  executed  badly,  speaks 
a  word  for  "the  one  art  which  we  are  most  frequently 
called  upon  to  use — the  art  of  speech,  Has  any  young 
woman  a  more  effective  accomplishment  than  that  of  a 
gracious  manner  and  a  musical,  well-modulated  voice? 
Yet  how  rarely  is  a  good  speaking  voice  heard!" 

A  seasonable  reminder  to  all  wide-awake  and  intelligent 
people  who  are  selecting  their  magazines  for  191 1  is  that, 
whatever  other  magazines  they  may  take,  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  The  Living  Age, — the  old  Littell's, 
so  long  published  in  Boston" — whose  weekly  numbers, 
filled  with  the  freshest  and  best  articles  from  English 
periodicals,  supplement  the  other  magazines  and  give  what 
they  do  not,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  give. 
See  the  advertisement  on  another  page. 

Among  the  many  interesting  articles  in  the  Century 
for  January  is  the  second  instalment  of  the  important 
series  of  Martin  Luther  and  His  Work,  giving  his  life  as 
a  monk  and  his  visit  to  Rome.  The  paper  is  illustrated 
by  photographs  and  drawings. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

Teachers  are  nereby  notified  that  courses  in  Physical 
Training  will  be  given  in  Fredericton  in  connection  with 
the  Summer  School  of  Science,  for  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
the  sessions  of  which  begin  about  July  12th,  191 1. 

In  addition  to  the  other  courses  provided  by  this  School, 
there  will  be  one  in  School  Gardening  for  teachers.  A 
Certificate  of  competency  to  give  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject will  be  assigned  those  who  have  successfully  taken  the 
Course  for  two  years  at  the  Summer  School  of  Science. 

Apply  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  Local 
Secretary  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science,  for  any 
information   concerning  the   work   of  the   School. 

W.  S.  Carter. 
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During  the  past  month  a  very  large  number  of 
our  readers  have  paid  their  subscriptions  and  their 
promptness  in  this  matter  is  gratefully  appreciated. 


Dr.  A.  IT.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  Scotia,  will  leave  for  London  about  the 
middle  of  April  to  attend  the  Imperial  Conference 
on  Education. 


When  a  teacher  finds  that  her  pupils  are  deficient, 
it  is  not  wise  to  scold,  tell  them  they  are  ignorant. 
or  reflect  in  any  way  on  their  previous  training. 
Miss  Robinson  in  her  treatment  of  pupils  who  do 
not  know  what  is  or  is  not  a  sentence,  reveals  a 
better  way  in  her  notes  in  this  month's  Review. 


The  principal  business  done  at  the  school  inspect- 
ors' conference  held  at  Halifax  last  month  was  to 
make  preparations  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  School  Manual,  which  is  now  out  of  print. 
The  education  act  is  to  be  revised  and  consolidated 
during  the  present  winter  and  also  the  regulations 
of  the   Council   of   Public  Instruction. 


As  a  result  of  the  visit  recently  to  Chatham, 
N.  B.,  by  Chief  Superintendent  Carter  and  Mr. 
Kidner,  manual  training  may  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  that  town. 


In  equipment'  and  in  the  excellence  of  its  staff 
the  Fredericton  Business  College  takes  a  first 
place  among  the  schools  that  prepare  young  men 
and  women  for  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  From 
small  beginnings,  its  energetic  principal,  Mr.  W. 
J.  Osborne,  has  built  up  in  the  past  seventeen  years 
an  institution  in  which  the  citizens  of  Fredericton 
take  a  just  pride.  The  calendar  for  this  year  pre- 
sents very  clearly  the  advantages  and  attractive 
surroundings    of    the    college. 


Appearances  indicate  that  King's  College,  the 
oldest  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  is  to  take 
on  a  new  and  vigorous  lease  of  life.  Its  presi- 
dent, Canon  Powell,  is  an  energetic  administrator, 
and  the  Church  of  England  denomination  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  is  encouraging  him  by  its 
support. 

The  Calendar  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick for  191 1  has  just  been  issued,  and  some 
changes  of  the  year  are  noted  in  the  advertisement 
on  another  page.  The  progress  of  the  University 
has  been  very  marked  in  recent  years  and  this 
prosperous  condition  of  its  affairs  is  indicated 
by  the  more  attractive  and  up-to-date  appearance 
of  the  calendar.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  University  is  the  larger  number 
of  teachers  who  yearly  seek  the  culture  and  training 
afforded  by  the  courses  of  this  excellent  institu- 
tion of  learning  so  capably  administered  by 
Chancellor  Jones  and  his  staff. 
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Music  in  Schools. 

We  have  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
in  many  of  our  schools,  and  they  are  good  things. 
We  have  nature-study  and  drawing  in  all  our 
schools  and  they  too  are  good  things.  But  what 
about  music?  Should  it  not  be  taught  with  more 
system  and  thoroughness  than  it  now  is  in  the 
schools?  and  should  it  not  be  deemed  as  important 
as  the  above-named  subjects  in  the  preparation 
required  for  it  and  the  amount  of  money  spent 
upon  a  good  system  of  musical  training? 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  child's  voice  is 
most  ■  important ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  influence 
that  a  love  for  good  music  may  have  in  the  homes 
it  is  very  desirable  that  a  thorough  musical  edu- 
cation should  be  attempted  in  the  schools  even  if 
it  should  be  attended  with  some  cost.  In  many 
schools,  the  teachers  of  which  have  had  the 
advantage  of  a  good  musical  training,  the  results 
to  the  pupils  have  been  inestimable.  Not 
only  are  they  deriving  culture,  pleasant  recreation, 
and  discipline  of  a  very  high  order  fronv  their 
training  in  music,  but  school  will  be  made  a  much 
happier  place  for  children,  and  homes,  now  and  in 
the  future,  will  be  gladdened  and  enriched  by 
cultivated  musical  voices. 

We  are  only  asking  for  music  that  it  be  given 
the  same  consideration  as  manual  training  and 
drawing;  that  special  study  and  preparation  be 
required  of  its  teachers ;  that  in  cities  and  towns 
teachers  of  the  voice  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  expert  who  would  constantly  foster 
in  teachers  and  pupils  a  love  for  good  music  and 
its  proper  expression. 

In  country  sections  the  old  fashioned  singing 
school  once  set  the  standard.  Now  it  has  all  but 
passed  away.  In  many  rural  families  there  are 
good  voices  that  have  been  trained  and  the  whole 
community  gets  the  advantage  of  these  in  its 
churches  and  social  gatherings.  Why  cannot  these 
trained  voices  be  secured  to  teach  and  supervise 
the  singing  in  the  country  schools  where  only  rote 
singing  is  now  attempted  and  that  perhaps  of  a 
very  poor  quality? 

Dalhousie's  Bright  Prospects. 

For  years  past  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
has  suffered  from  its  lack  of  accommodation  for 
the  students  who  have  annually  flocked  to  its  halls. 
The  question  of  a  greater  Dalhousie  has  long  been 
anxiously   considered  by   its   president   and   faculty 


and  the  board  of  governors.  The  prospects  are 
now  bright  for  new  and  handsome  buildings  for 
library,  arts,  science  and  other  departments,  to 
replace  the  one  building  used  for  all  purposes, 
which  like  the  engraving  on  the  Review's  first 
page,  shows  signs  of  age  and  wear. 

The  historic  Studley  estate,  a  little  back  from 
the  Northwest  Arm  and  overlooking  its  lovely 
waters,  has  been  recently  purchased  by  the  board 
of  governors  and  on  this  commodious  site,  consist- 
ing of  over  forty  acres,  there  will  be  ample  room 
for  college  buildings  fitted  for  the  growing  needs 
of  the  University,  with  recreation  and  athjestic 
grounds. 

Dalhousie  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  bright 
outlook  for  the  years  to  come.  It  is  good  to  see 
that  the  large-hearted  faith  of  President  Forrest, 
his  energy  and  optimism  are  to  receive  their  re- 
ward. His  motto  has  been:  "The  Past  was  good, 
the  Present  is  better,  but  the  best  is  in  the  Future." 
And  Nova  Scotia,  already  rich  in  school  founda- 
tions and  equipments  will  soon  see  its  best 
educational  traditions  fulfilled  in  the  noble  pile  of 
university  buildings  that  will  arise  on  the  North- 
west Arm. 

Winter  Bouquets  for  the  Schoolroom. 

Cut  off  the  point  or  lower  part  of  a  carrot,  put 
it  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  or  jar  in  a  warm 
room ;  fill  with  water,  and  keep  it  replenished  from 
day  to  day.  In  a  short  time  it  will  send  out  numer- 
ous green  leaves  which  will  be  a  delight  to  the 
scholars  and  furnish  the  teacher  with  material  for 
a  nature  lesson  on  biennials  in  their  second  year's 
growth. 

Cut  a  few  twigs  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  room.  Put  a 
tag  on  each  twig  with  the  date,  and  place  them  in 
wide-mouthed  bottles  and  keep  the  water  as  near 
lukewarm  as  possible.  In  a  few  days  fill  other 
bottles  with  twigs  from  different  trees  and  shrubs; 
and  so  on  till  you  have  gathered  from  all  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  a  week  or  two  the  buds  will 
begin  to  burst,  and  will  be  eagerly  watched  by  the 
children.  Here  is  a  good  chance  for  another  nature 
lesson  on  buds.  The  tell-tale  leaves  will  gradually 
begin  to  reveal  the  secret  of  the  names  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs. — — 

The  French  Holiday  Courses  noted  on  page 
189  should  awaken  interest  in  the  study  of  the 
language. 
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St.  Bernard  Dogs. 

About  the  time  the  Normans  were  conquering 
England,  a  good  monk  named  St.  Bernard  de 
Menthon.  tradition  tells  us,  trained  a  few  large 
dogs  to  track  and  rescue  travellers  lost  in  the 
snow  on  the  passes  of  Mt.  Simplon  in  Switzerland. 
The  dogs  carried  food,  wine  and  warm  clothing 
attached  to  their  bodies  and  necks.  They  were 
sent  out  in  the  morning  after  violent  snow  storms 
in  search  of  lost  travellers,  the  monks  following  to 
direct  the  work  of  rescue.  Many  lives  were  saved 
by  the  strength  and  devotion  of  these  noble 
animals. 

Xow  that  the  roads  are  better  and  more  easily 
followed  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  upper  valleys 
more  numerous,  their  services  are  called  for  less 
frequently. 

A  famous  dog  and  the  hero  of  many  great  deeds 
was  "Old  Barry"  who  died  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  He  had  saved  from  death  no 
less  than  forty-two  travellers  who  had  lost  their 
way  in  the  Alpine  passes  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  After  his  death  his  skin  was  set  up  by  a 
naturalist  and  the  stuffed  figure  may  be  seen  in 
the  Natural  History  Museum  at  Berne. 

The  St.  Bernard  breed  of  dogs  has  reached  its 
greatest  perfection  in  England  where  it  is  a  great 
favourite  and  is  highly  prized.  By  careful  selection 
and  breeding,  there  are  now  better  specimens 
there  than  Switzerland  originally  ]>ossessed. 
In  fine  colour  and  markings,  large  size  (some 
St.  Bernards  weigh  upwards  of  200  pounds). 
great  intelligence,  they  are  probably  exceeded  by 
no  other  breeds,  and  in  none  is  there  combined 
.such  dignity,  l>enevolence  and  capacity.  These 
qualities  are  well  illustrated  in  the  picture  shown 
in  this  month's  Review. 

Mrs.  Jagger,  who  has  kept  St.  Bernards  since 
their  introduction  into  England  in  the  'sixties,' 
says:  "When  living  in  my  native  village  in  York- 
shire, and  taking  young  St.  Bernards  out  for  a 
walk  in  the  snow.  I  always  found  that  they  natur- 
ally took  to  tracking,  and  have  seen  them  follow  the 
nit  of  a  cart  wheel  for  miles,  with  their  noses  in 
the  snow,  thus  proving  that  the  dog's  natural 
instinct  i-  as  strong  as  ever,  when  we  allow  for 
change  of  circumstances  and  place." 


The   Review    is   indebted    to    Messrs.    J.    &    A. 
McMillan,  publishers,  for  a  handsome  calendar. 


English  Composition  in  the  Higher  Grades. 

(Concluded.) 
Eleanor   Robinson. 

Clearness. 

The  chief  sins  against  clearness  are  vagueness, 
ambiguity  and  obscurity.  Roughly  speaking  a 
passage  or  phrase  is  vague  when  it  may  mean  any 
one  of  a  number  of  different  things  ;  it  is  ambiguous 
when  it  must  mean  one  of  two  different  things, 
but  we  cannot  tell  which ;  it  is  obscure  when  it 
seems  to  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

I  once  heard  read  aloud  an  essay  on  one  of 
Shakspere's  plays.  The  writer  condemned  the  play 
because  it  had,  she  said,  "None  of  the  pith  of  life" 
in  it.  What  did  she  mean  by  the  pith  of  life?  I 
didn't  know,  the  critic  said  he  didn't  know,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  writer  didn't  know,  herself. 
And  yet  the  phrase  seems  to  have  some  meaning. 
It  is  vague. 

"I  only  saw  the  birds" — saw  them  and  did  not 
hear  them?  or  saw  them  and  did  not  shoot  them? 
or  saw  only  the  birds  and  nothing  else? 

"Jack  told  Frank  that  his  dog  had  bitten  the 
child."  Whose  dog  Jack's  or  Frank's?  These 
sentences  are  ambiguous. 

The  following  example  of  obscurity  is  an  answer 
to  a  question  about  the  doings  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. "Through  its  fear  of  being  dissolved,  and 
Charles  consenting  to  a  bill  of  not  dissolving  Par- 
liament without  its  own  consent,  which  they  could 
not  do  now." 

In  most  young  writers,  vague  expression  means 
one  of  two  things.  Either  they  do  not  know  what 
they  want  to  say,  but  think  they  must  say  some- 
thing; or,  they  lack  the  vocabulary  by  which  they 
could  express  themselves  clearly. 

Ambiguity  is  generally  caused  by  wrong  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  a  sentence;  obscurity,  by  long, 
involved  sentences  in  which  an  inexperienced  writer 
loses  his  way. 

The  first  danger,  that  of  vagueness,  can  be 
guarded  against  in  great  measure,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  not  allowing  children  to  write  about  what  they 
do  not  know  or  understand. 

There  remains  the  lack  of  vocabulary.  Reading, 
of  course,  is  the  standard  remedy  for  this;  but 
even  if  our  children  do  read  to  any  purpose  (and 
that  is  a  big  "if")  it  is  not  enough.  More  definite 
means  must  be  used.  Learning  quantities  of  good 
poetry  by  heart  will  give  them   vocabulary,  so  will 
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systematic  drill  in  synonyms  and  antonyms.  I 
knew  a  very  dull  class,  unusually  limited  in  vocabu- 
lary, who  improved  surprisingly  in  a  few  months 
under  such  a  drill.  They  were  reading  certain 
books  of  Pope's  Iliad,  and  after  each  lesson  they 
were  given  a  list  of  words  from  the  passage  read. 
For  each  they  found  two  synonyms  and  these  they 
had  to  use  in  sentences  of  their  own,  besides  filling 
in  blanks  in  sentences  on  the  board. 

From  that  they  went  on  to  giving  equivalents 
for  certain  phrases,  three  or  four  being  set  from 
each  lesson,  e.  g. 

"To  avert  the  impending  woe." 
"The  pleasing  burden." 
"With  kind  compassion." 
"Tydide's  wasteful  ire.' 

Another  exercise  was  to  collect  epithets  applied 
to  certain  people  or  things ;  thus  Andromache  is 
called, 

"His  soul's  far  dearer  part," 
"His  blameless  wife." 
"His  beauteous  princess." 
"Her  whom  his  soul  desired." 

Pass  from  words  to  sentences.  My  experience 
is  that  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  often  do  not 
know  what  is  a  sentence  and  what  is  not.  They 
will  write  down  strings  of  words,  containing 
participles,  and  relative  clauses — but  no  principal 
verb,  perhaps  no  principal  subject.  This  is  very 
bad.  I  believe  it  would  never  occur  if  they  were 
practised  from  the  time  they  could  write  at  all, 
in  composing  short,  complete  sentences.  But  since 
we  have  them  thus,  what  are  we  to  do?  Some 
useful  exercises  are; — analysing  the  imperfect 
sentences;  building  up,  first,  long  simple  sentences, 
then  complex  sentences,  from  a  simple  subject  and 
predicate.  Underlining  the  principal  subject  and 
principal  verb  in  every  sentence  in  their  composi- 
tions. To  avoid  ambiguity  a  good  deal  of  drill  is 
generally  needed  on  the  correct  positions  of  modify- 
ing words  and  phrases,  especially  the  word  "only ;" 
and  on  the  clear  use  of  pronouns.  A  very  good 
practice  exercise  is  to  turn  ambiguous  indirect 
discourse  into  direct  quotations,  e.  g. 

Jack  told  Frank  that  his  horse  had  run  away.  Jack  said 
to  Frank,  "Your  (or  my)  horse  has  run  away." 

If  the  class  are  inclined  to  write  long,  involved 
sentences,  causing  obscurity,  they  must  have  practice 
in  splitting  them  up  into  short  ones.     If  they  write 


short,  jerky  sentences,  give  them  groups  of  such 
to  combine  into  compound  or  complex  sentences. 

Some  of  these  exercises  can  be  done  orally,  and 
such  as  are  written  may  be  corrected  in  class, 
thus  saving  the  teacher's  corrections  for  the  con- 
nected compositions. 

The  use  of  paragraphs  can  be  taught  quite  early. 
The  definition  of  a  paragraph  in  many  rhetoric 
books,  "a  paragraph  is  an  expanded  sentence,"  is 
not  a  good  one  for  school  children.  It  is  too  hard. 
They  cannot  analyse  a  paragraph  as  they  can  a 
sentence.  But  they  can  readily  see  why,  as  a  rule, 
a  new  paragraph  is  made.  A  new  paragraph  is 
made  when  we  begin  to  talk  about  some  new  sub- 
ject— or  some  new  part  of  our  subject.  Let  them 
learn  this  by  analysing  a  well-paragraphed  chapter 
or  story  in  any  reading  book  or  history  that  they 
are  using.  At  first  they  should  simply  answer  the 
question,  "Why  is  a  new  parapraph  begun  here" 
"Because,  (e.  g.,)  it  has  left  off  telling  about  the 
English  soldiers  and  begins  to  tell  about  the 
French,"  and  so  on.  Later  on,  they  may  take  a 
narrative,  and  write  a  short  sentence  giving  the 
gist  of  each  paragraph. 

I  said  "as  a  rule"  each  paragraph  takes  up  a 
new  division  of  the  subject,  but  that  is  not  always 
so.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  about  para- 
graphs. Students  will  soon  find  out  that  even  good 
writers  have  paragraph  divisions  that  cannot  be 
accounted  for,  except  as  being  made  to  break  up 
a  long  passage.  Also,  they  will  learn  that  division 
into  paragraphs  is  not  a  matter  of  absolute  correct- 
ness or  incorrectness.  Different  divisions  may  be 
accepted  as  equally  good. 

For  clearness,  the  things  to  be  remembered  in 
writing  a  single  paragraph  are  unity  and  con- 
tinuity. But  the  children  can  learn  to  observe 
these  long  before  they  even  know  the  technical 
terms.  A  paragraph  must  be  about  one  subject, 
or  one  part  of  the  subject;  that  is  unity.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  paragraph  must  be  arranged  in  an 
orderly  way,  so  that  one  leads  naturally  on  to  the 
next ;  that  is  continuity.  When  two  or  moer  para- 
graphs are  written  in  a  connected  composition,  a 
third  part,  essential  to  clearness,  comes  in,  namely, 
explicit  reference.  That  is,  some  word,  phrase  or 
sentence  in  each  paragraph,  must  plainly  refer  to 
the  paragraph  before  it,  and  show  the  connection 
between  the  two.  For  example ; — in  the  composition 
referred   to   in    an  earlier   paper   on   the   Jacobite 
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Rebellions,  paragraph  one  described  the  Rebellion 
of  1715.  Paragraph  two  might  begin,  "This  was 
not  the  last  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne ;"  or,  "Not  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the 
rising  of  1715,  the  Jacobites  made  another  attempt, 
etc." 

To  sum  up,  the  essentials  for  clearness  are — 

First.     Clear  and  definite  thinking. 

Second.     Accurate  use  of  words. 

Third.     Correct  arrangement  of  sentences. 

Fourth.  Unity,  continuity  and  explicit  reference 
in  paragraphs. 

Little  Homes  in  Apples. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  a  little  hole  in  an  apple 
you  were  eating?  That  is  the  doorway  into  a 
little  apple  home.  Last  summer  a  moth  laid  an 
egg  on  the  skin  of  the  apple.  It  was  a  very  tiny 
egg  and  a  wee  worm  was  hatched  from  it.  He 
was  a  very  hungry  little  worm  and  he  had  no  sharp 
teeth  to  cut  through  the  tough  skin  of  the  apple. 
So  he  crawled  round  till  he  found  the  end  where 
the  blossom  had  been  and  walked  in  and  began  to 
eat  his  way  to  the  core.  He  grew  bigger  and  bigger 
as  he  ate  the  soft  juicy  apple,  and  grew  a  new 
coat  for  himself  every  little  while.  Then  like  other 
little  folk  he  was  eager  to  show  off  his  new 
coat  and  see  something  of  the  world  outside.  So 
he  ate  a  hole  to  the  outside  of  the  apple  and  looked 
round  to  see  the  beautiful  world  and  the  lovely 
sunshine  that  he  had  often  dreamed  about.  Then 
he  went  back  to  eat  more  of  the  nice  apple.  By  and 
by  the  wind  blew  the  apple  to  the  ground,  and  the 
little  worm  crawled  out.  ( Perhaps  he  stayed  in ; 
did  you  ever  find  him  in  the  apple?).  He  crawled 
round  till  he  found  the  tree  up  which  he  climbed. 
He  was  looking  for  a  snug  winter  home  and  he 
found  it  in  the  crotch  of  a  branch.  Then  he  spun 
himself  a  little  grey-brown  cloak,  as  much  as 
possible  like  the  colour  of  the  bark.  He  was  afraid 
that  some  hungry  bird  might  find  him  out  and 
make  a  meal  of  him.  There  he  slept  all  winter, 
and  lo!  in  the  spring  a  little  moth  came  out  from 
underneath  the  grey-brown  cloak.  It  flew  about 
gaily  all  summer  and  then  it  laid  eggs  on  the  green 
apples  just  as  its  mother  had  done. 

Little  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  like  wormy 
apples  should  look  for  these  grey-brown  homes  on 
the  trees  in  winter.  Put  one  or  two  in  a  box  to 
see  the  moth  come  out.     Put  all  the  rest  in  the  fire. 


English  Literature. 

Beatrice  Welling,  B.  A. 

Read  at  the  Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute,  Woodstock, 
December  22nd, 

On  our  high  school  curriculum  we  find  the  names 
of  many  sciences — several  branches  of  mathematics, 
chemistry,   botany,   physics,   physiology,   the   gram- 
mar of  three  or  four  languages,  etc.     A  knowledge 
of   all   these   facts,   laws  and  theories   which   have 
shaped  our  world  and  daily  affect  the  life  of  every- 
one is  indispensable,  and  the  modern  teacher  spends 
four-fifths  of  his  time  every  day  in  trying  to  present 
them  as  attractively  and    as    clearly    as    he    can. 
From  this   highly   necessary  preponderance  of  the 
sciences  the  teacher  is  forced  to  acquire  a  regular 
method,    a   scientific   habit   of    thinking;    he    must 
see  the  steps  of  his  lesson  in  arithmetic  and  plan 
the  order  of  them  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  pupils' 
present  knowledge  nor  place  any  extra  obstructions 
in  the  path  of  light.    That  lesson  in  chemistry, — you 
have  illustrated  by  several  experiments  the  prep- 
aration of  a  salt.     You  have  shown  on  the  black- 
board how   the   reaction  is   expressed  by  chemical 
symbols,  how  the  graphic  formula  explains  it,  and 
then  you  have  clenched,  so  to  speak,  the  information 
in  the  minds  of  the  class  by  the  definition  of  a  salt. 
And  the  pupils,  as  is  of  course  natural,  respond  to 
orderly   methods   of   thought,   and   in   every   lesson 
the    teacher    realizes    that    they    are,    even    though 
unconscious    of    it    themselves,     looking    for    the 
essential.     The   most  lax  and   indifferent  of   them 
want    something    definite,    something    tangible,     to 
make  the  lesson  worth  the  effort  of  attention.    And 
so   it   sometimes  happens  that  when  two  or  three 
times  a  week    the  English  literature  period  arrives, 
it  brings  with  it  a  feeling  of  vague  perplexity  to 
both  teacher  and  class,  especially  to  the  former  on 
whom  falls  the  necessity  of  doing  something.     For 
here    is   the   place    in   our   list   of    studies    farthest 
distant    from    the   beaten   track  of   rule,    definition 
and   the   "why   and  wherefore," — the   place   where 
you  must  rise  on  the  butterfly  wings  of  imagination, 
sometimes  to  heights  where  you  feel  that  the  young 
caterpillars  before  you  are  quite  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing.    The  poem  or  extract  is  written  in  fairly 
simple    English ;   the   teacher   has    read   it    perhaps 
dozens  of  times ;  there  seems  so  little  to  take  hold 
of  in  it.     After  a  few  comments  on  the  more  diffi- 
cult words,  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  author,  some 
unenthusiastic  but  passable  reading  on  the  part  of 
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"the  class,  the  lesson  is  closed  and  history  or  geometry 
comes  to  the  fore.  And  yet  no  subject  is  more 
pleasing,  more  refining,  none  so  subtle  and  potent 
an  influence  for  good  on  morals  and  manners  as 
this  one.  It  polishes  the  ideas,  broadens  the  con- 
ception of  the  human  mind  and  human  speech  and 
is  one  of  the  truest  of  educators.  Nor  is  any  of 
the  mental  equipment  with  which  the  pupil  ap- 
proaches it  wasted.  His  knowledge  of  botany, 
history,  geography,  music  is  taxed  to  contribute 
to  his  appreciation  of  an  English  lesson.  Not  only 
is  the  three  years'  high  school  course  in  English 
important  for  itself  but  also  for  the  love  of  books 
which  it  can  foster.  In  the  rush  of  subjects  which 
jostle  each  other  on  our  time-tables,  do  we  keep  our 
sense  of  real  values  true  enough  to  put  the  due  time 
and  emphasis  on  English  literature?  I  shall  make 
a  few  suggestions,  which  are  suggestions  merely. 
They  are  offered  more  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student    than    that    of   the   teacher. 

English  literature  is  not  a  scientific  subject,  but 
perhaps  more  of  the  scientific  method  enters  into 
the  proper  teaching  of  it  than  we  suppose.  We 
would  not  expect  the  pupil,  who  had  never  been 
taught  interest  to  work  questions  on  true  discount. 
How  are  we  to  take  up  Gray's  Bard  and  Milton's 
Sonnets  with  a  class  which  cannot  properly  define 
words  used  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine,  and 
which  cannot  compose  a  grammatical,  fluent,  and 
properly  punctuated  paragraph  ?  From  the  time 
the  six-year-old  enters  Grade  1  his  work  along  the 
lines  of  language,  his  grammar,  reading  and  com- 
position should  be  so  thorough  and  so  exact  as  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  classic  that  may  be  imposed 
in  Grade  IX.  It  seems  to  one  that  this  foundation 
for  the  intelligent  study  of  English  contains  some 
elements  so  necessary  that  we  might  well  bestow 
a  little  thought  on  each,  since  success  in  the  teach- 
ing of  literature  is  not  the  result  of  chance  any  more 
than    success    in    teaching   chemistry. 

( i  )  The  importance  of  grammar  is  at  once 
so  plain  that  it  is  not  apt  to  be  slighted  in  public 
schools  and  pupils  advanced  into  Grade  IX  gener- 
ally have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  English 
sentence.  This  subject,  then,  may  be  dismissed 
with  a  passing  mention  as  one  of  the  fundamentals. 

(2)  Would  that  the  same  might  be  said  of  the 
next  point  in  our  list.  Vocabulary  with  definitions! 
Why  is  it  that  many  bovs  and  girls  in  advanced 
departments  throughout  the  country,  who  can  spell 


long  lists  of  words  of  three  or  four  syllables  very 
well,  never  use  these  words  either  in  speech  or 
composition?  Because  they  are  either  uncertain  or 
ignorant  of  their  meaning.  If  we  inquire  the  reason 
of  this,  let  us  consider  that  a  child  learns  words 
largely  from  reading;  but  if  the  school  reader 
which  he  studies  contains  no  definitions  he  disre- 
gards the  meaning  and  simply  learns  the  spelling 
and  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  words  which  there- 
fore do  not  become  a  vital  part  of  his  vocabulary. 
The  old  Royal  Readers  were  superseded  by  the 
present  series  about  eight  years  ago.  The  selections 
in  the  latter  are  good,  but  no  better  than  the 
others.  What  has  become  of  the  neat  lists  of 
unfamiliar  words  at  the  head  of  each  lesson,  follow- 
ed by  their  definition,  which  slowly  and  surely 
increased  the  pupils'  vocabulary  better  than  the 
dictionary  or  oral  teaching  can  do  it?  No  doubt 
the  teacher  explains  the  meanings  of  these  words, 
but  how  many  of  the  class  will  remember  them  a 
week  later?  No  doubt  the  dictionary  does  very  well 
for  the  high  school,  but  how  many  pupils  before 
entering  high  school  are  going  to  consult  it 
for  every  word  which  they  do  not  know?  Why 
dispense  with  those  valuable  pages  of  the  old 
Readers  containing  the  long  lists  of  words,  de- 
rived from  foreign  roots,  from  names  of 
people,  from  names  of  places,  couplets  of 
words  similar  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning, 
all  of  which,  gave  the  Grade  VIII  pupil  a  good 
conception  of  the  depth,  scope  and  possibilities  of 
the  English  language  which  he  must  now  wait  to 
.  get  later  on  or  do  without.  This  is  not  work  for  the 
reasoning  faculty  but  purely  for  the  memory,  and 
as  such  is  far  better  given  in  preparation  for  the 
high  school  A  new  school-book  may  be  cheaper 
than  the  old  one,  but  if  it  is  not  also  an  improve- 
ment on  it,  it  represents  a  false  standard  of  econ- 
omy. However,  it  does  not  do  to  be  too  critical, 
and  I  realize  that  I  have  to  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  extreme  partiality  for  the  old  Royal 
Readers,  having  been  brought  up  on  them. 

(3)  Punctuation  is  a  part  of  language  training 
which  is  almost  wholly  overlooked.  How  much 
faulty  reading  and  worse  writing  shows  that  the 
pupil  does  not  grasp  the  purpose  served  by  the  dash, 
parenthesis,  semicolon,  comma.  If  the  teacher 
would  teach  two  careful  lessons  on  each  punctuation 
mark  and  its  functions,  giving  a  few  composition 
exercises    on    the    same,    I    believe    he   or   she   will 
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always  find  the  results  amply  compensate  for  the 
few  hours,  which  the  work  took.  If  polish  and 
clearness  are  desirable,  whatever  teaches  these  is 
not  trifling,  even  if  it  be  only  a  ten-minute  lesson 
on  the  proper  use  of  quotation  marks.  And  child- 
ren should  be  made  to  see  the  difference  which  the 
much-abused  comma,  when  properly  placed,  can 
make  in  both  the  appearance  and  the  intelligibility 
of  the  written  sentence. 

(4)  A  good  mastery  of  the  more  common  figures 
of  speech,  ability  to  name,  define  them,  give 
examples  of  them,  recognize  them  quickly  and 
appreciate  their  force,  is  of  untold  value  to  the 
student  who  is  dipping  into  classic  literature.  They 
are  easily  learned,  and  Grade  IX  should  master 
them  in  the  first  month  of  their  course.  Imaginative 
English  is  far  more  pleasurable  and  less  vague  to 
the  student  who  can  pick  them  out  readily  in  his 
lesson. 

(5)  Last  but  by  no  means  least  in  our  list  of 
essentials  I  would  demand  a  knowledge  of  mythol- 
ogy. Our  best  English  literature  teems  with 
allusions  to  the  classic  tales  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  the  reader  acquainted  with  mythology  these 
are  pure  poetry  and  possess  all  the  charm  of 
familiar  association.  To  the  uninitiated  child  they 
are  meaningless  and  tedious  and  simply  spell  more 
work  for  him.  He  must  learn  off  by  heart  the 
explanatory  notes  which  are  of  course  very  con- 
densed and  abound  in  long  unheard  of  names. 
Much  of  the  richest  treasures  of  literature,  its 
tenderest  grace,  its  most  cultured  thought,  will  be 
veiled  from  our  pupils'  unseeing  eyes  without  a 
knowledge  of  classic  mythology. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


A  little  Urookline  girl  each  year  prepares  a  tree 
for  the  birls  by  making  use  of  a  handsome  spruce 
tree  that  stands  near  her  home.  The  boughs  of 
the  tree  are  hung  with  pieces  of  suet,  bread,  marrow 
bones  and  little  boxes  containing  varieties  of  seeds, 
with  here  and  there  a  shining  red  apple.  The  tree 
is  visited  often  by  the  eager  little  birds,  and  is  an 
object  of  much  interest  to  neighbours  and  passers- 
by.  The  example  is  one  that  might  well  be  emu- 
lated by  all  bird  lovers.— Boston  Transcript. 


A  teacher  who  "knows  it  all"  has  not  begun  to 
learn. 


Educational  Conditions  in  the  West. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  eastern  teachers 
have  in  recent  years  been  attracted  to  the  Canadian 
West,  many  of  those  who  remain  are,  doubtless, 
anxious  to  know  what  features  this  country 
possesses  which  makes  it  peculiarly  attractive  to  the 
teaching  profession. 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  western  conditions 
requires  more  space  than  I  would  ask  the  Review 
to  devote  to  this  subject,  hence  this  article  will 
be  limited  to  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  west- 
ern life  as  seen  by  one  who  has  spent  a  brief  period 
in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

In  the  years  gone  by,  the  teachers  who  came 
West  were  the  pioneers  in  educational  work,  with 
the  result  that  the  highest  positions  in  the  country 
are  now  held  by  these  men.  The  opportunities  for 
amassing  wealth  were  exceptionally  good,  even  for 
the  ill-paid  teacher,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
the  profession  are  worth  snug  little  fortunes 
expressed  in  five  or  six  figures.  I  am  told  that  one 
teacher  in  this  city  last  year  cleared  $30,000  on  his 
investments.  To  prevent  a  stampede  of  eastern 
teachers  to  this  El  Dorado,  I  might  explain  that  in 
order  to  secure  such  returns  as  above  quoted  one 
should  have  been  on  the  ground  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  at  which  time  it  was  almost  impossible  to  lose 
on  a  real  estate  transaction.  More  care  is  now 
needed,  and  riches  are  not  so  easily  obtained  from 
this  source. 

Another  inducement  held  out  to  teachers  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  opportunity  afforded  wide- 
awake men  of  getting  out  of  the  profession  entirely. 
This  is  a  young  man's  country,  where  in  the  busi- 
ness realm  the  enterprising  young  men  do  not  sit 
around  waiting  for  "dead  men's  shoes."  There  are 
excellent  opportunities  for  a  man  to  succeed  along 
several  lines.  An  ex-school  inspector  truthfully 
stated  on  the  platform  recently.  "I  have  taught 
school  for  twenty-nine  years  and  then  had  to  leave 
the  profession  to  make  a  living."  This  statement 
may  cause  some  surprise  when  one  considers  that 
school  inspectors  here  receive  Si. 800  per  annum  and 
travelling  expenses  in  addition:  but  when  one  con- 
siders the  relatively  high  cost  of  living  here  the 
explanation  is  a  simple  one.  Even  the  banks  are 
forced  to  grant  an  extra  $300  or  thereabouts  per 
annum   tor  living  expenses  to  their  staffs. 

When  Eastern  teachers  learn  that  teachers  are 
never  called  upon  to  accept  less  than  $50  per  month 
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salary  in  the  West,  it  does  not  mean  such  a  princely 
income  as  one  would  at  first  imagine.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  a  young  lady  to  find  room  and 
board  in  a  city  such  as  Calgary  or  Vancouver  at 
less  than  $35  per  month,  unless,  perhaps,  she 
succeeds  in  clubbing  with  other  girls  and  rents  a 
suite  of  rooms  and  prepares  her  own  meals. 

The  salaries  here  for  men  start  at  $860  to  $1,320 
per  annum,  according  to  position  held,  and  increase 
to  a  maximum  of  $2,160  to  $2,400  per  annum. 
Lady  teachers  start  at  $660  to  $720  and  reach  a 
maximum  of  $900  to  $960,  according  to  position. 
In  the  high  school  the  ladies  receive  from  $1,080  to 
$1,440,  but  these  positions  are  naturally  assigned 
to  men  wherever  possible. 

Owing  to  the  rainy  season  and  the  short  period 
of  daylight  during  the  winter  months,  the  school 
hours  vary.  In  spring  and  fall  the  public  schools 
run  from  9  to  3.30,  with  morning  and  afternoon 
recesses.  In  winter,  9.30  to  3,  with  morning  recess 
only.  The  high  school  runs  from  9  to  3  throughout 
the  year. 

The  texts  in  the  elementary  schools  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  New  Brunswick,  but  the  organ- 
ization of  our  course  of  study  is  not  nearly  so  com- 
plete. The  readers,  geography  and  grammar  are 
the  same  in  British  Columbia,  Alberta  and  New 
Brunswick. 

The  free-text  system  has  been  adopted  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta.  In  the  latter  province  the 
texts  which  are  supplied  free  become  the  property 
of  the  pupils  receiving  them,  while  in  British 
Columbia  they  are  merely  loaned  to  the  pupils  and 
must  be  handed  in  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
or  upon  leaving  school.  On  account  of  pupils  being 
forced  to  use  books  previously  used  by  others,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  from  sixty  to  eighty  per 
cent,  of  a  class  supplying  their  own  books.  The 
Alberta  system  works  out  much  better  in  practice 
and  is  a  source  of  far  less  worry  to  the  teachers. 
None  of  the  western  provinces  have  reached  the 
stage  where  they  select  school  texts  because  of 
their  cheapness,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake 
of  our  schools  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
political  squabbling  shall  enter  the  arena  of  our 
public  schools.  Politicians  may  understand  the 
construction  of  railroads  and  the  development  of 
the  country's  resources  generally,  but  I  fear  too  few 
of  them  have  the  educational  qualifications  to  enable 
them  to  determine  from  a  psychological  stand- 
point what  is  best  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  the  land.     In  Alberta    politics  do  not  enter  into 


the  schools,  the  highest  appointments  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government  being  given  to  the  men 
best  qualified  to  fill  the  positions. 
,The  West  has  room  for  many  firstrate  teachers 
who  are  willing  to  put  forth  their  best  energies  in 
a  new  and  rapidly  developing  country.  The  chances 
of  advancement  for  efficient  teachers  are  better 
here  than  in  the  East,  but  the  incompetent  may  as 
well  remain  where  they  are.  H.  P.  Dole. 

Lord  Roberts  School,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Concert  Recitation. 

To  the  Editor: — The  contribution  on  concert 
recitation  in  the  January  Review  implies,  in  my 
opinion,  all  that  is  desirable  to  say  on  the  subject. 
The  method  of  analysis,  now  in  general  use,  teaches 
the  sentence  as  a  whole,  then  the  separate  words  of 
the  sentences,  and  lastly  the  letters  of  the  words, 
so  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  is  imparted 
through  the  spelling  and  does  not  precede  it. 

But  a  question  may  arise,  and  evidently  this  is 
the  point  at  issue  in  the  question, — should  not  a 
series  of  lessons  be  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  school  year,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
letters  is  imparted  as  the  primary  object;  and  should 
not  this  work  be  completed,  before  the  spelling  as 
such  begins?  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  accordance 
with  any  authorized  method    to  proceed  otherwise. 

By  means  of  a  daily  oral  drill  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  a  class  can  be  taught  the  oral 
spelling  of  a  great  number  of  words  without  a 
sight  knowledge  of  the  letter  names.  B-i-r-d,  bird; 
b-i-r-d,  bird;  s-i-n-g-s,  sings;  s-i-n-g-s,  sings;  and 
the  pupils  do  not  know  r  from  g,  or  bird  from 
sings,  if  called  upon  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
printed  or  written  forms.  Now,  is  it  not  mainly 
the  deceptive  concert  work  which  makes  this  a 
possibility,  and  even  a  probability? 

Visualization  will,  doubtless,  come  later  on,  and 
the  spelling  thus  learned  may  not  be  useless. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  a  very  objectionable  plan, 
and  the  principal  objection  is  not  the  shocking 
waste  of  time  involved,  but  the  deadening  effect 
of  this  protracted  mechanical  work  on  the  minds 
of  the  pupils.  They  have  been  ground  in  the  mill, 
so  to  speak.  With  what  difficulty  will  these 
children  afterwards  be  led  to  take  a  genuine 
interest  in  real,  live  school  work! 

In  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pupils  of  the  first 
grade,  I  wonder  if  it  is  wise,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
to  make  oral  spelling  the  sole  spelling  test. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  B.  M.  T. 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

The  Story  of  Raggles. 
Raggles   was  only  a  scrubby  little  Indian  pony. 
His  owner  had  evidently  considered  him  of  no  use, 
and  had  cruelly  turned  him  loose  on  the  bare  prairie 
to  shift  for  himself. 

He  was  a  sorry-looking  little  fellow,  as  he  stood 
one  morning  at  the  gate  to  Mr.  Hudson's  large  cattle 
ranch,  in  Western  Kansas,  shivering  in  the  wind, 
and  looking  with  wistful  gaze  at  the  sleek  fat  ponies 
inside. 

Mr.  Hudson  noticed  him  and  started  to  drive 
him  away.  But  his  little  daughter  Lillian  said, 
"Let  him  in,  papa;  he  looks  so  hungry."  Mr. 
Hudson  opened  the  gate,  and  the  pony  walked  in 
just  as  if  it  were  his  home. 

As  no  owner  came  to  claim  him,  Lillian  claimed 
him  as  her  special  property,  and  named  him  Raggles 
on  account  of  his  long  tangled  mane  and  tail. 

He  was  a  docile  little  creature,  unlike  the  rest  of 
the  ponies  on  the  farm.  He  soon  came  to  regard 
Lillian  as  his  mistress.  She  learned  to  ride  him, 
and  could  often  be  seen  cantering  over  the  prairies 
with  her  father. 

But  Raggles  seemed  to  consider  that  she  was 
not  much  of  a  rider,  for  he  would  carefully  avoid 
all  the  dangerous  looking  places  and  holes  in  the 
ground,  made  by  coyotes  and  prairie  dogs,  which 
are  very  plentiful  in  Western  Kansas. 

When  the  next  spring  came,  Raggles  did  not 
look  like  the  same  little  scrub.  His  rusty  brown 
coat  had  all  come  off,  and  a  new  black  one  had 
taken  its  place. 

By  the  next  fall  the  neighbourhood  could  boast 
of  a  public  school,  and  when  Lillian  began  to  go 
Ruggles  found  he  had  a  regular  duty  every  day. 
day. 

Lillian  would  saddle  him  and  ride  to  the  school- 
house,  which  was  two  miles  away,  then  tie  up  his 
bridle  and  send  him  home.  At  about  half-past 
three  Mr.  Hudson  would  saddle  him  again  and 
send  him  for  Lillian. 

He  always  arrived  on  time,  and  if  a  little  early 
would  wait  patiently  by  the  door  until  school  closed. 
In  the  blizzard  that  struck  Western  Kansas  in 
1885,  many  people  lost  their  lives  and  thousands 
of  cattle  were  frozen  to  death.  The  storm  com- 
menced about  noon,  and  the  weather  grew  steadily 
colder. 

The  snow  blew  so  thick  and  fast  that  Mrs.  Hud- 


son was  afraid  to  trust  Raggles  to  go  for  Lillian, 
but  Mr.  Hudson  was  sick  and  there  was  no  one 
else. 

She  went  to  the  barn,  put  the  saddle  on  him, 
and  tied  plenty  of  warm  wraps  on.  Then  she 
threw  her  arms  around  his  shaggy  neck,  and  told 
him  to  be  sure  to  bring  Lillian  home. 

He  seemed  to  understand,  and  started  out  with 
his  shambling  trot  in  the  direction  of  the  school- 
house. 

One  hour  passed  slowly  to  the  anxious  parents. 
When  two  had  passed,  they  saw  through  the  blind- 
ing snow  his  shaggy  form  bringing  their  darling 
safely  home. 

The  teacher  had  fastened  her  on  the  pony  and 
given  him  the  rein;  and  so  he  had  brought  her 
safely  home,  none  the  worse  for  her  ride  except 
being  thoroughly  chilled.— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


"When  you  smile 
Another  smiles; 
And  soon  there's  miles 
And  nines  of  smiles, 
And  life's  worth  while 
If  you  but  smile." 


I  am  a  little  fellow,  (February,) 
Though  I'm  always  up-to-date. 
The  days  I  hold  within  my  hand  are  only  twenty-eight ; 
But  I  just  save  my  moments  up. 
And  count  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
Till  in  four  years  I've  saved  enough  to  make  up  one  day 

more. 
But  little  folks  that  kindly  are,  and  pleasant  in  their  play. 
May  save  enough  in  far  less  time  to  make  a  happy  day. 
— Pauline  Frances  Camp  in  St.  Nicholas. 


"I'll  in  the  attic  where  I  slept, 
When  I   was  a  boy,  a  little  boy. 
In  through  the  lattice  the  moonlight  crept, 
Bringing  me  pleasant  dreams  that  swept 
Over  the  low,  red  trundle  bed, 
Bathing  the  tangled  curly  head; 
While  moon  beams  played  at  'hide-and-seek,' 
With  the  dimples  on  the  sun-browned  cheek. 
When    I   was   a  boy,   a  little  boy. 

(a)  What  do  you  think  "the  attic"  is? 

(b)  Tell  how  the  moonlight  got  into  the  room. 

(c)  Name  two  things  that  were  in  the  attic. 

(d)  What  is  said  about  the  boy's  hair? 
O)  What  game  did  the  moonbeams  play? 
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The  Story  of  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  priest  by  the  name  of 
Valentine.  This  good  man  was  noted  in  all  the 
country  round  for  his  kindness.  He  nursed  the 
sick,  comforted  the  sorrowing  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  help  to  anyone  who  was  in  need. 
Valentine  dearly  loved  the  children,  and  those 
who  went  to  him  for  food  or  clothes  were  never 
turned  away.  After  this  kind  priest  became  too  old 
to  go  about  among  his  people  he  was  very  sad 
because  he  thought  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any 
help  to  them.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  could 
write  loving  messages  to  the  sick  and  sorrowing. 
Soon  his  friends  began  to  watch  for  the  kind  words 
which  were  sure  to  come  whenever  sorrow  or  glad- 
ness entered  their  homes.  Even  the  little  children 
would  say  when  they  were  sick,  "I  think  Father 
Valentine  will  send  me  a  letter  to-day."  But  after 
a  time  no  more  letters  were  received,  and  soon  the 
news  went  abroad  that  good  old  Valentine  was 
dead.  Then  everyone  said  that  such  a  kind  man 
was  good  enough  to  be  called  a  saint  and  from  that 
day  to  this  he  has  been  known  as  Saint  Valentine. 

It  was  not  long  before  people  began  to  keep  his 
birthday,  the  14th  of  February,  by  sending  loving 
messages  to  their  friends.  The  notes  and  letters 
containing  these   messages  were   called   Valentines. 


The  Teacher's  Valentine 

The  teacher's  heart  was  sore  that  day ; 
She  thought  of  dear  ones  far  away ; 
Their  loving  faces  longed  to  see, 
And  in  their  midst  again  to  be. 
While  of  the  distant  home  she  dreamed, 
The  country  school  distasteful  seemed ; 
The  work  was  hard,  the  room  was  cold, 
The  walls   discolored,  benches  old. 
The  children  dull,  and  naughty  too ! 
With  every  hour  her  troubles  grew ; 
But  closing  moments  came  at  last ; 
Her  labours  for  the  day  were  past. 
A  little  maid  was  lingering  there ; 
The  sunset  burnishing  her  hair ; 
With  shyness,  but  with  childish  grace, 
She  looked  up  in  her  teacher's  face. 
"Dear  teacher,  something  troubles  you,"- 
And  wistful  were  the  eyes  of  blue, — 
"You've  hardly  smiled  at  all  today ; 
T  wish  the  worry' d  go  away ! 
hut  there  is  something  1  have  brought, 
A  little  valentine ;   I  thought 


Maybe  you'd  like  it,  for  I  made 
It  all  myself,  with  no  one's  aid." 
The  teacher  took  the  folded  sheet ; 
A  simple  thing  her  gaze  to  meet ; 
"I  love  you,"  on  a  yellow  heart ; 
Crude  work,   such  gladness  to  impart! 
But  all  the  shadows  fied  away; 
The  weather  changed  to  sunny  May; 
"I  love  you !"  with  a  magic  might, 
It  filled  her  very  soul  with  light. 
She  felt  a  gentle  wondering  touch, 
"And  do  you  like  it  then  so  much?" 
"Of  course  I  like  it,  girlie  mine, 
You  precious  little  Valentine  I" 

— Eliza  Edmunds  Hewitt. 


My  Valentine. 
February— fortnights  two 
Briefest  of  the  months  are  you, 
Of  the  winter's  children  last. 
Why  do  you  go  by  so  fast? 
Is  it  not  a  little  strange 
Once  in  four  years  you  should  change  ? 
That  the  sun  should  shine  and  give 
You  another  day  to  live? 
May  be  this  is  only  done 
Since  you  are  the  smallest  one; 
So   I   make  the  shortest   rhyme 
For  you,  as  befits  your  time : 
You're  the  baby  of  the  year, 
And  to  me  you're  very  dear, 
Just  because  you  bring  the  line, 
Will  you  be  my  J'alentinef 

— From  Little  Folk  Lyrics 


February  Questions. 

How  many  days  in  this  month? 

What  season  is  it? 

How  many  months  in  it? 

What  are  they? 

Are  you  glad  spring  is  coming? 

Can  you  find  any  signs  of  her  coming  this  month  ? 

What  time  at  night  do  you  need  to  light  the 
lamp,  or  turn  on  the  electric  light? 

How  have  the  buds  been  protected  from  the 
cold? 

Wrhat  flower  first  peeps  up  after  the  snows? 

When  is  Valentine's  Day? 

What  birds  have  we  now? 

Xante  some  of  the  sports  of  this  season. 

Do  you  skate?  Snowshoe?  Slide  down  hill? 
Play  hockey? 

What  can  you  tell  of  the  little  brooks  and  streams 
now  ? 
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An  Inspector's  Visit. 

In  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins'  interesting  volume  on 
the  Establishment  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Ontario  is  the  following  bit  of  verse,  which  recalls 
an  inspector's  visit  of  fifty  years  ago.  One  can 
imagine  that  the  event,  now  as  then,  causes  a  flutter 
of  excitement  in  the  village  school. 

A  Vienna  (Ont.)  School  Event. 
It  was  a  morning  in  November, 

And  the  clouds  were  floating  by ; 
When  to  us  came  the  tidings, 

"The   Inspector  now   is  nigh." 

The  Students  soon  began  to  gather, 

In  that  School  of  old  renown, 
In  the  van  came  the  Inspector, 

In  the  gay  Vienna  Town. 

As  from  their  drowsy  slumbers  waking, 

The  bells  began  to  chime. 
Every  student's  heart  beat  faster, 

In   that    intervening   time. 

When   the  prayers  had  been  completed, 

And  each  his  seat  had  gained, 
Forward  came  the  new  Inspector, 

In  his  fame  so  late  attained, 

Took  a  book   from  off  the  table, 

Placed  it  down  upon  his  knee, 
And  freely  questions  then  came  flowing, 

And  quickly  answers  just  as  free. 

Not  o'erlooking  Latin  either, 

Which  was  hardest  of  them  all, 
And  he  seemed  to  pause  upon  it. 

Till  the  bell  began  to  call, 

"Teachers,   Students  and   Inspector. 

Time  has  come  for  you  to  cease ; 
From  your  hard  and  toilsome  labours, 

List.  I  grant  a  short  release." 

But  my  tale  must  have  an  ending; 

Long  it  were  in  verse  to  tell 
Of  the  varied  school  room  trials. 

That   to  us  that  day  befell. 

And  the  day  seemed  slightly  brighter. 

At  the  second  recess  bell  ; 
For  at  three  the  new  Inspector 

Closed  hi-  Iwok  and  said  farewell. 

Monsieur  I'lnspecteur.  thrice  a   welcome 

Here  i-  alwaj  s  given  to  I 
When  the  wind  of  fortune  blows  thee, 

Hitherward  each  year  to  see, 

What  the  work  we  are  subduing; 

How  we  sound  the  Roman  F. ; 
All,  in   -iiort,   what   we  are  doing 

In  this  old  Academic— If.  F. 


Historical  Nuts  to  Crack. 

The  following  historical  rhyme  was  sent  by  a 
friend  in  the  city,  who  did  not  know  the  author,  and 
so  I  cannot  tell  who  wrote  it.    But  we  like  it  much : 

"Recall  the  story  if  you  can 
About  a  lonely  shipwrecked  man ; 
A  gentle  savage  he  reclaimed ; 
Master  and  man.  who'll  tell  their  names? 

A  man   who  climbed  the  mountain  steep, 
V\  ith  fairies  tippling  fell  asleep, 
And  dozed  away  life's  hopes  and  fears 
About  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

That  king  and  his  fair  queen  who  sent 
A  man  to  seek  a  continent; 
Their  names  and  his,  now  tell  who  can, 
And  from  what  port  he  sailed — this  man. 

Who  laid  his  cloak  before  a  queen, 
To  keep  her  dainty  slippers  clean? 
A  courtier,  and  a  man  of  pride, 
Tell  now  his  name  and  how  he  died. 

In  Athens,  not  the  modern  hub, 
A  surly  man  lived  in  a  tub. 
With  lantern  lit  he  sought  by  day 
One  honest  soul — his  name  please  say." 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  man  Friday. 

2.  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

3.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  :    Columbus  ;  Palos. 

4.  Sir   Walter   Raleigh. 

5.  Diogenes.  » 

We  like  these  rhymes  so  much  that  we  have 
"made  up"  some  of  our  own,  and  have  found  the 
doing  so  quite  helpful,  as  we  remember  a  rhyme 
so  much  longer  than  prose.  Yours  in  the  work. — 
./   Rural  Teacher. — Selected. 


What  time  is  it? 

Time  to  do  well ; 

Time  to  live  better ; 

Give  up  the  grudge ; 

Answer  that  letter; 
Speaking  that  kind  word  to  sweeten  a  sorrow; 
Do  that  good  '1  ed  you  would  leave  till  tomorrow. 

What  time  is  it  ? 

Time  to  be  earnest. 

Laying  up   treasure; 

Time  to  lie  thoughtful, 

Choosing   true  pleasure; 

Loving   stern   justice,   of   truth   being   fund 

Making  your  word  just  as  good  as  your  bond. 

— Montreal  Witness. 
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Bird  Conundrums. 

The  following  bird  conundrums  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Review,  or  to  employ  a 
few  minutes  in  school  on  Friday  afternoons.  The 
idea  was  borrowed  from  a  magazine,  and  most  of 
them  are  original.  Those  not  original  are  enclosed 
in  quotation  marks. — E.  and  C. 


i. 
2. 
3- 
4 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 
io. 
ii. 

12. 

13- 
14. 

IS- 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 


What  bird  ii  "The  Baker." 

Believes  in   Monarchical  Form  of  Government. 

Introduces  Catastrophe. 

What  Bird  Hooks. 

"Hatches  Nuts." 

Is  a  "Doctor  of  Divinity." 

Tangle-foot. 

Rubbish   and  an  Exclamation. 

A  Derisive  Bird. 

Namesake  of  a  Famous   Nurse. 

Up  to  Pranks. 

"Necessary   in   Harvest   Fields." 

Next  to  I  But  Not  to  Me. 

Birds  of  Cause  But  Not  Effect. 

An  Unsteady  Light. 

A  Street  Gamin. 

A  Drink. 

What  We  All  Were. 

A  Royal  Angler. 


Lines  with  a  Box  of  White  Ferns. 

Dear  Friend !  accept  these  fragile  ferns,    , 
Pale  trophies  of  our  autumn  woods. 
One  sombre  afternoon  I  found  them, 
'Neath  the  solemn  firs  upon  the  hillside. 
Last  May  I  had  beheld  them  there. 
In   beauteous  verdure,   scarce  unfurled. 
'Twas  then  the  morning  of  their  lifetime, 
The  sweet  birds  carolled  all  around, 
And  raised  their  joyful  notes 
In  ecstasies  of  praise. 
The  little  sparkling  brook  gushed  forth 
And  lent  its  happy  music  too, 
While  all  things  round  about  were  bathed 
In  floods  of  purest  light. 

But  now  the  evening  of  their  life  advances : 
No  sweet  birds'  notes  enchant  the  place, 
The  glorious  light  has  waned, 
And  chill  frosts  plague  the  night. 

Yet  like  to  noble  souls  that  are 
Not  blighted  with  the  ills  of  life ; 
But  mellow  into  hoary  age, 
They  stand  in  fragrant  beauty. 
Fredericton,  N.  B.  /.  R.  E. 


Key  to  Spelling  Exercise. 

The  following  are  the  correct  answers  to  the 
spelling  exercise  used  in  the  Maritime  Business 
College,  Halifax,  found  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Revtew. 


1.  Chip. 

2.  Lancet. 

3.  Span. 

4.  Stale. 

5.  Chaste. 

6.  Lash. 

7.  Sham. 

8.  Scamp. 

9.  Palms. 

10.  Hale, 

11.  Planet. 

12.  Clime. 

13.  Helm. 

14.  Seal. 

15.  Plate. 

16.  Tale. 

17.  Paint. 


18.  Smelt. 

19.  Spin. 

20.  Cane. 

21.  Place. 

22.  Slight. 

23.  Stile. 

24.  Sample. 

25.  Mangle. 

26.  Malice. 

27.  Nice. 

28.  Pact. 

29.  Spine. 

30.  Pinch. 

31.  Pint. 

32.  Lash. 
33-  Chill. 
34.  Peach. 


35.  Them. 

36.  Mice. 
37-  Tall. 

38.  Spill. 

39.  Clean. 

40.  Mace. 

41.  Petal. 

42.  Sage. 

43.  Clash. 

44.  Slime. 

45.  Plant. 

46.  Clip. 

47.  Cheat. 

48.  Teach. 

49.  Plane. 

50.  Plight. 


I  think  that  every  mother's  son, 

And  every  father's  daughter, 
Should  drink  at  least  till  twenty-one 

Just  nothing  but  cold  water. 
And  after  that,  they  might  drink  tea, 

But  nothing  any  stronger, 
If  all  folk  would  agree  with  me, 

They'd  live  a  great  deal  longer. 


Is  there  anything  in  this  world  more  wearing 
than  the  teacher  who  is  always  in  a  pessimistic 
mood?  The  one  who  always  has  the  poorest 
pupils;  the  most  unmanageable;  the  one  who  has, 
according  to  her  account  to  teach  all  the  preceding 
grades  ?  She  always  manages  to  make  the  teachers 
before  her  feel  as  if  she  were  casting  reflections 
upon  their  work.  A  teacher  like  that  should  be 
avoided  like  the  plague.  In  one  way  she  is  worse, 
because  she  affects  other  teachers,  who  thus  affect 
their  children,  and  so  on.  Think  what  a  gloomy 
view  of  life  pupils  of  such  teachers  must  have  if 
they  are  of  the  impressionable  age. — The  Teacher. 


Why  is  a  horse  a  most  curious  feeder? 
Because  he  eats  most  when   he  hasn't  a  bit  in 
his  mouth. 

Why  is   a  prudent  man  like  a  pin? 

Because  his  head  keeps  him  from  going  too  far. 

Why  are  books  the  best  friends? 

When  they  bore  us  we  can   shut  them  up. 

Why  are  a  rooster's   feathers  always  smooth? 

He  always  carries  a  comb. 
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Review's  Question  Box. 

[Subscribers  who  ask  questions  to  be  answered  in  the 
"Question  Box"  should  send  their  names  in  confidence  to 
the  editor,  not  necessarily  for  publication.] 

W.  W.  W.— (i)  Would  you  kindly  suggest  what  topics 
could  be  asked  from  Silas  Marner  at  an  examination. 

(2)  Please  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel 

(1)  Examiners  will  smile  at  the  candour  of 
this  question.  If  the  Review  gave  a  series  of  topics 
on  which  the  examiner  might  frame  his  questions 
that  guileless  individual  would  probably  laugh  in 
his  sleeve  and  go  off  on  quite  a  different  tack.  The 
only  way  to  be  prepared  for  an  examination  is  to 
study  your  subject  thoroughly. 

(2)  Scott's  "Lay"  was  published  in  1805.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  more  cultured  form  of  the  old 
Border  ballad,  retaining  its  vigour  of  movement 
while  softening  its  expression.  The  time  occupied 
by  the  action  of  the  poem  is  three  nights  and  three 
days.  The  plot  with  its  spirited  events  can  best  be 
realized  by  reading  the  story.  The  noble  patriotic 
stanzas  with  which  the  sixth  canto  begins, 

Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Are  probably  better  known  and  more  often  quoted 
than    any   other   lines   that    Scott   has  written. 


L.  A.  W. — Kindly  answer  the  following  questions  through 
the  columns  of  the  Rf.view.  (i)  What  is  the  surname  of 
the  British  sovereign?  (2)  How  wide  is  the  Panama 
Canal? 

(1)  The  King  has  no  surname.  This  is  true  of  the 
present  King  of  England,  as  well  as  of  several 
other  sovereigns  of  European  countries.  King 
George  and  his  direct  male  ancestors  belong  to  a 
family  that  has  always  been  a  ruling  family  since 
some  time  before  the  use  of  family  names  began ; 
therefore  they  have  never  needed  a  family  name, 
and  never  had  one.  The  same  was  true  of  Queen 
Victoria.  The  last  sovereign  of  the  British 
Empire  possessed  of  a  family  name  was  Queen 
Anne,  who  was  Anne  Stuart.  The  name  of 
Stuart,  or  Stewart,  belonged  to  her  family  before 
it  was  royal.  So,  too,  the  Tudor  sovereigns  were 
Tudor  by  name ;  but  this  was  not  true  of  the 
Norman  or  Plantagenet  kings,  nor  of  the 
sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Guelph 
was  no  more  their  family  name  than  was  Bruns- 
wick   or    Hanover.      Hence,    when    some    of    the 


princes  of  that  'house  who  married  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  needed  surnames 
for  their  morganatic  wives  and  their  offsprings, 
they  were  obliged  to  invent  such  names.  Some 
have  taken  the  name  of  Estey,  or  d'Este,  the 
territorial  designation  of  one  of  the  noblest 
ancestors  of  George  I.  None  took  the  name  of 
Guelph.  It  has  been  said  that  the  name  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  the  present  King's  grandfather, 
was  Wettin;  but  that,  too,  was  a  title,  and  not  a 
family  name.  The  sons  of  George  IV  were  called 
FitzGeorge;  and  the  sons  of  William  IV,  born  in 
lawful  wedlock,  though  not  legitimate  heirs  to  the 
throne  because  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  and 
duly  acknowledged  as  sons,  though  not  as  Princes 
of  the  Blood — sons  who  were  present  as  chief 
mourners  at  his  funeral,  and  lowered  his  body  to 
its  last  resting  place — bore  the  name  of  Fitz- 
Clarence,  if  Clarence  was  his  ducal  title,  and, 
writing  from  memory,  I  think  it  was.  So  it  is 
perfectly  correct  to  say  that  King  George's  family 
has  no  family  name,  and  never  had  one,  because 
it  was  a  ruling  family  long  before  family  names 
came  into  use.  If  he  should  abdicate,  and,  re- 
nouncing all  his  titles,  wish  to  be  known  as  an 
untitled  English  gentleman,  he  would  be  quite  free 
to  adopt  any  name  he  chose  to  select.  Being  a 
man  of  good  taste,  he  might  select  Smith ;  because 
his  grandfather,  following  the  laudable  German 
custom  that  every  boy  should  learn  some  handi- 
craft, was  a  locksmith  by  trade.  Or  he  might  call 
himself  Seaman,  for  that  is  his  own  trade.  His 
father,  King  Edward,  was  a  printer. — /.  V. 

(2)  The  breadth  at  the  bottom  as  at  first  projected 
is  seventy-two  to  seventy-eight  feet,  at  the  surface 
of  the  water  ninety-two  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  forty-six 
miles. 


E.  M.  F. — Which  country  has  the  greater  number  of 
lakes,  United  States  or  Canada?  Why  are  there  so  many 
small  lakes  in  one  country  and  so  few  in  the  other? 

There  is  a  greater  lake  space  and  probably  a 
greater  number  of  lakes,  large  and  small,  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  due,  as  our 
correspondent  intimates  in  her  letter,  to  the  results 
of  glacial  action  which  is  responsible  for  more 
lakes  in  northern  and  eastern  Canada  than  any 
other  causes. 
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The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

Hare  {meeting  tortoise)  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  How 
slow   you   are,   little   Tortoise! 

Tortoise     Do   you   think    I    am   slow? 

Hare  Of  course  you  are  slow.  See  how  fast 
I  can  run.     Why  do  you  not  run  as  T   do? 

Tortoise     Let  us  try  a  race. 

Hare     Where  shall  we  rum  ? 

Tortoise     Let  us  run  to  that  big  tree. 

Hare     Shall    we   have  a   judge? 

Tortoise     Yes,  the   Fox  shall   be  the  judge. 

Hare     Agreed.      Let    us    start    together. 

Fox     One,  two,  three — go. 

Tortoise  (to  himself)  I  must  go  right  along 
and    never   stop.      I    must   win   this    race. 

Hare  (to  himself)  This  grass  looks  cool.  I 
think  I  will  eat  some  and  then  have  a  nap.  The 
tortoise   is   so   slow    I   can   outrun   him. 

Tortoise  (reaching  the  tree)  Here  I  am  at  the 
end  of  the  race.  Where  is  the  hare?  I  think  I 
will  take  a  nap. 

Hare  (coming  up)  What?  You  here.  Tortoise? 
How  did  you  get  here  before  I  did  ? 

Tortoise     Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 

— From  "Story  Plays  for  Little  Ones. 


The  glory  of  our  life  below 

Comes  not  from  what  we  do,  or  what  we  know, 

But  dwells  forevermore  in  what  we  are. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


I  have  already  got  to  the  point  of  considering 
that  there  is  no  more  respectable  character  on  this 
earth  than  an  unmarried  woman  who  makes  her 
own  way  through  life,  quietly,  perseveringly,  with- 
out support  of  husband  or  brother,  and  who,  hav- 
ing attained  the  age  of  forty  or  upward,  retains  a 
well-regulated  mind,  a  disposition  to  enjoy  simple 
pleasures,  and  fortitude  to  support  inevitable  pains, 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  of  others,  and  willing- 
ness to  relieve  want  as  far  as  means  allow. — 
Charlotte  Bronte. 


A  beautifully  bound  vest  pocket  diary,  with  fine 
maps  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  North 
America,  has  been  received  from  the  Geo.  M. 
Hendry   Company,   Toronto. 


Suggestions  for  Simple  Games. 

i.  Place  a  hoop,  with  a  call  bell  suspended  fronf 
the  top,  where  balls  or  bean  bags  can  be  thrown 
through  it.  A  child  stands  at  a  certain  distance 
and  tries  to  throw  balls  or  bags  through  the  hoop 
and  strike  the  bell.  Children  clap  hands  when  the 
bell   is   struck. 

2.  Hang  the  first  gift  balls  on  a  frame,  in  the 
order  of  the  prismatic  colours,  Blindfold  a  child 
and  change  the  position  of  the  balls.  Have  the 
child  who  has  been  blindfolded  replace  them  in 
the  proper  order. 

3.  Arrange  the  balls  as  before.  A  child  names 
the  colour  of  the  ball  he  wishes  to  strike.  He 
throws  a  rubber  ball  toward  it  and  if  successful  in 
striking  it  the  coloured  ball  is  removed.  Another 
child  tries  and  so  on  until  all  the  balls  are  removed. 
— Kindergarten   Primary  Review. 


To  prevent  tardiness  make  the  first  ten  min- 
utes in  the  morning  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  day.  Promise  them  a  story:  tell  it  if  possible, 
if  not  read  it.  Select  short  pointed  stories,  and  read 
only  part  one  morning,  then  all  will  be  anxious  to 
hear  the  ending.  Ask  pupils  to  bring  postal  cards 
illustrating  different  cities  or  countries,  and  have 
pupils  tell  something  about  these.  Little  people 
will  tell  you  about  scenery  and  places  of  interest 
near  their  own  homes. 


Missing  numbers  of  the  Journals  of  the  Houses  of 
Assembly  and  Legislative  Council  of  New  Bruns- 
wick are  needed  by  the  St.  John  Public  Library 
to  complete  its  files.  Cash  will  be  paid  for  the 
right  numbers,  or  books  will  be  given  in  exchange 
by  communicating  with  the  librarian.  Miss  Martin, 
St.  John,  N.  B.  Teachers  and  pupils  may  help 
to  rescue  from  dust  and  oblivion  valuable  pamph- 
lets and  old  books  that  would  otherwise  be  lost 
or  thrown  in  the  fire  or  rubbish  heap. 


Supt.  A.  H.  MacKay  writing  in  the  Halifax- 
Chronicle  on  the  Advances  of  Education  in  1910, 
savs:  "The  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  year 
is  the  fact  that  our  school  trustees  employed  sixty 
more  Normal  trained  teachers  than  the  year  before. 
The   1.037  of  the  previous  year  became   1.097." 


The   average   teacher   usually   has  a   class   below 
the  average. 


While    we   are   trying   to   make   a   living,   let   us 
make  a  life  also. — Maltbic  D.  Bahcock. 
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The  Nation's  Rulers. 

\\  illiam  the  Conqueror  long  did  reign, 

William,  his  son,  by  an  arrow  was  slain, 

Henry  the  First  was  a  scholar  bright, 

Stephen   was  king  without  any  right. 

Henry  the  Second,  Plantagenet's  scion, 

Richard  the  First,  was  as  bold  as  a  lion; 

John,  though  a  traitor,  the  Charter  signed, 

Henry  the  Third  had  a  feeble  mind. 

Edward  the  First  conquered  Cambria's  dales, 

Edward  the  Second  was  born  Prince  of  Wales. 

Edward  the  Third  humbled  France  in  her  pride; 

Richard  the  Second  in  prison  died. 

Henry  the  Fourth  for  himsef  took  the  crown, 

Henry  the  Fifth  pulled  the  French  kingdom  down. 

Henry  the   Sixth  lost   his   father's  gains. 

So  Edward  the  Fourth  laid  hold  of  the  reins. 

Edward  the  Fifth  was  killed  with  his  brother, 

Richard  the  Third  soon  made  way  for  another; 

Henry  the  Seventh  was  frugal  of  means, 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  a  great  many  queens. 

Edward  the  Sixth  Reformation  began, 

Cruel  Queen  Mary  prevented  the  plan ; 

Wise  and  profound  were  Elizabeth's  aims, 

England  and  Scotland  were  joined  by  King  James. 

Charles  found  the  people  a  cruel  collector, 

Oliver  Cromwell   was  called   Lord   Protector; 

Charles  the  Second  was  hid  in  an  oak, 

James  the  Second  took  popery's  yoke. 

Wil'iam   and    Mary   together  came  on, 

Anne  succeeded  and  reigned  alone ; 

George  the  First  from  Hanover  came, 

George  the  Second  kept  up  the  name. 

George  the  Third  was  beloved  in  the  land. 

George  the  Fourth  was  polite  and  bland ; 

William  the  Fourth  had  no  heirs  of  his  own, 

So  Queen   Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 

Justly  beloved  as  woman  and  queen. 

Longer  her  reign  than  any  had  been ; 

All  the  wide  world  mourned  for  her  when  dead. 

Edward  the  Seventh  reigned  in  her  stead: 

Wisely  he  ruled,  for  a  decade  of  years, 

And,  as  he  passed,  on  the  record  appears. 

One  of  the  greatest  tributes  to  fall, 

'"Edward  the  Peacemaker,  honoured  of  all." 


How  sweet  and  gracious,  even  in  common  speech, 
Is  that  tine  sens?  which  men  call  Courtesy! 
Wholesome  as  air  and  genial  as  the  light, 
•Velcome  in  every  cl:me  as  breath  of  flowers. 
It  gives  its  owner  passport  round  the  globe. 

— James   T.   Fields. 


There  are  many  influences  at  work  in  modern 
life  that  react  unfavourably  upon  the  teacher,  and 
against  which  she  finds  it  hard  to  contend,  partly 
because  she  is  only  half-conscious  of  them  herself. 
The  most  insidious  of  these  is  the  frantic  desire 
on  every  side  to  produce  quick  results.  In  business, 
in  art,  even  in  science,  the  one  effort  is  to  catch 
the  fashions  of  the  moment  and  achieve  an  instantan- 
eous success.  We  no  longer  have  patience  to 
develop  an  idea  gradually  until,  in  the  process  of 
time  and  labour,  it  bears  its  natural  and  perfect 
fruit.  The  world  will  not  wait  upon  the  process 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  rewards  of  the 
present  moment.  This  feverish  and  unnatural 
haste  affects  the  teacher  adversely.  She  cannot 
resist  the  call  to  be  strenuous,  to  force  the  child's 
mind  prematurely,  to  spur  on  reluctant  nature. 
Xow,  a  man  may  pursue  this  method  in  painting 
a  picture  or  writing  a  symphony,  and  while  he  will 
not  achieve  a  masterpiece  he  may  produce  a  very 
fair  imitation  that  will  be  hailed  as  such  by  his 
own  day  and  generation.  But  it  is  not  so  safe  to 
deal  thus  with  human  nature  and  signs  are  not 
wanting  that  our  children  are  showing  the  evil 
effects  of  such  methods.  "A  child's  mind  is  now 
opened  like  an  umbrella,  expanding  equally  and 
simultaneously  at  all  points,"  says  some  one,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  comparison. 
The  teacher  may  answer  that  this  training  is  neces- 
sary if  the  child  is  to  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion of  life,  but  even  to-day,  "the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,"  and  the  teacher  who  opposes  a  calm 
and  unshaken  front  to  the  modern  rush  is  still  the 
one  who  inspires  us  with  confidence. — Popular 
Educator. 


Little  white  feathers  are  filling  the  air; 
Little  white  feathers,  how  came  you  there' 
We  came  from  the  cloud  birds  sailing  on  high  ; 
They  are  shaking  their  white  win^s.  up  in  the  sky. 

— Selected. 


The  Educational  Review,  published  monthly  at  St. 
John,  X.  R,  $1.00  a  year,  well  merits  the  support  of  every 
teacher  in  eastern  Canada.  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  should 
therefore  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  east  of  Quebec. 
The  editor.  Dr.  G.  I'.  Hay,  keeps  himself  well  in  touch 
wth  every  sect  on  of  those  three  provinces,  and  knows 
educational  deficiencies  and  educational  achievements,  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  man  in  the  provinces.  Every 
teacher  should  be  a  regular  reader  of  several  educational 
periodicals,  and  the  one  that  has  first  claims  on  his  support 
is  the  home  journal,  and  The  Educational  Review  is  the 
only  educational  home  journal  published  in  the  Maritime 
Province^.  We  bespeak  for  it  a  most  generous  support 
from  the  teaching  fraternity  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island. — Inspector  (,'.  J.  McCormac 
in  Halifax  Herald. 
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The  Maritime  Provinces. 

In  some  dim  peon  of  the  distant  Past 

God  gave  the  waves  in  wedlock  to  the  strand 

And  blessed  the  mating,  that  the  restless  Sea 

Should  harbour  find  about  a  stalwart  Land. 

The  Sea  our  Mother  and  the  Land  our  Sire, 

The  swelling  breast  unbounded,  vital,  free, 

That  suckles  life  among  her  storm-cast  babes 

And  gives  them  guerdon  of  their  worthiness. 

A  pleasant  Land !  A  strong  and  tender  Land ! 

The  tempered  seasons  mingle  and  succeed 

In  sequent  equity  of  shade  and  grace, 

Green,  sun-kissed,  russet-golden,  snow  caressed. 

Some  seek  my  Mother's  deep-sea  wcdding-dower 

'Mid  tempest  and  in  smiling,  sunlit  ways, 

And  some  return  low-laden  to  the  land, 

And  some  fare  forth  to  nevermore  return. 

Some  dally  in  the  upland  orchard-dales 

Or  delve  the  mine  or  sow  the  golden  grain, 

And  all  who  labour,  all  who  love  or  hate 

Shall  reap  the  fitting  harvest  of  their  hands. 

And  others — well  all  know  them,  though  unnamed — 

Gifted  with  insight  past  their  passing  days, 

Statesmen  who  saw  the  Vision  Realised 

You  told,  in  council,  what  we  are  today. 

— Carrol  C.  Atkins  in  February  Canadian  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  white  phosphorus  used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches 
is  the  cause  of  a  deadly  disease.  The  discovery  of  a  harm- 
less substitute  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  match  factory  operatives.  The  new  preparation  will 
come  into  use  immediately  throughout  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  probably  elsewhere ;  the  patentees  of  the 
process  having  freely  made  over  their  rights  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workers.  Flints  are  still  used  for  striking  a  light 
in  some  parts  of  Europe ;  and  flint  working  is  also  an 
unhealthy  occupation,  though  one  of  the  oldest  in  existence. 
It  is  said  that  flint-knapping,  as  't  is  called,  has  been  carried 
on  in  Britain  for  at  least  ten  thousand  years. 

A  British  engineering  firm  has  won  a  medal  for  paving 
blocks  made  of  clinker  refuse  from  the  burning  of  house 
refuse.  It  is  claimed  that  they  are  noiseless  and  sanitary, 
and  not  in  any  way  affected  by  rain,  frost  or  sunshine. 

No  more  horses  will  be  bought  for  the  New  York  city 
fire  department.  Gasolene  will  be  used  as  the  source  of 
power  for  moving  the  fire  engines  and  ladder  trucks,  making 
an  estimated  saving  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Clay  tablets  which  are  covered  with  inscriptions  which 
are  believed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet  Elijah 
have  been  discovered  in  Palestine  by  German  investigators. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  issued  orders  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  opium  traffic,  and  a  petition  signed  by  twenty 
thousand  persons  has  been  sent  to  King  George,  asking  h:m 
to  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  the  opium  trade  between  India 
and  China. 

Australia  hopes  to  profit  by  a  thorough  exploration  of 
the  Antarctic  regions,  where  whales,  seals  and  mineral 
wealth  can  be  found  within  five  days'  steam  from 
Melbourne. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  million  rats  have  been  killed  in 
one  county  in  England  since  the  fear  of  the  plague  which  is 
carried  by  rats  caused  a  campaign  for  their  destruction; 
and  it  is  estimated  that  something  like  £1,000  per  week  is 
saved  in  the  damage  done  by  the  rats. 

Very  terrible  are  the  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  the 
plague  that  come  to  us  from  the  north  of  China,  where 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Russian  soldiers  are  attempting  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  people  and  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  It  spreads  with  appalling  rapidity,  and  the 
cases  of  recovery  are  few.  The  nations  of  the  Western 
World  must  help  to  stay  its  course,  or  all  the  avenues  of 
trade  will  give  it  passage,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Black 
Death  will  be  repeated.  The  European  governments  are 
already  recognizing  this  need. 

To  turn  from  the  horrors  of  plague  to  the  horrors  of  war 
is  almost  a  relief.  Slight  disturbances  continue  in  Mexico, 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  called  a  rebellion.  In  Honduras,  rebel 
forces  have  gained  some  considerable  victories ;  and  there 
are  other  little  wars  threatened  or  in  progress  in  Spanish 
America.  In  Arabia,  the  Turkish  government  is  trying  to 
recover  the  southern  provinces,  which  have  been  in  a 
chronic  state  of  insubordination,  and  practically  without 
government  of  any  sort.  In  Persia,  a  somewhat  similar 
condition  prevails,  but  the  government  is  not  trying  to 
restore  order,  and  other  nations  may  be  involved. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  British  Navy  is  being 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  great  war  ships,  and  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  navies  of  other  powers,  seem 
to  show  as  never  before  that  some  great  struggle  is  impend- 
ing, and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  armed  conflict  is  to 
be  ready  for  defence.  We  have  so  large  a  part  of  the 
world's  area  and  of  the  world's  wealth  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared either  to  share  it  with  others  or  to  hold  it  by  force. 

In  Toronto  it  is  proposed  that  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights  shall  be  marked 
by  the  erection  there  of  a  monument  to  Brock,  Tecumseh 
and  other  leaders  who  fell  in  the  war  of  1812.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  the  Dominion  Parliament  shall  invite  King 
George  to  visit  Canada  in  1914,  the  centennial  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  at  the  close  of  that  war. 

It  is  announced  that  H.  R  H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
will  succeed  Earl  Grey  as  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

Some  months  ago  the  three  principal  republics  of  South 
America — Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile — formed  a  league 
which  is  there  called  the  A  B  C  Alliance.  Now  three  more 
of  the  republics — Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador — pro- 
pose to  join  this  league,  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  may 
ultimately  be  more  closely  united  in  a  great  Latin  republic 
to  be  called  the  United  States  of  South  America.  This 
would  possibly  compel  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America  to  adopt  some  name  by  which  they  would 
be  distinguished  from  other  Americans. 

A  tariff  agreement  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States  is  now  under  discussion  in  the  representative  legis- 
latures. It  involves  a  large  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
certain  articles,  but  cannot  come  into  operation  unless 
adopted  both  by  our  parliament  and  by  the  congress  of  that 
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country ;  so  the  only  fact  yet  to  be  noted,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  is  that  such  an  agreement  was  reached  and 
will   really  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

A  committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  decided  that  Captain  Peary  came  within  1.6  miles 
of  the  North  Pole,  which  is  certainly  near  enough  for 
practical  purposes. 

A  new  seaport  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  to  be 
called  Port  Mann,  will  be  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Can- 
adian  Northern   Railway. 

The  Canadian  airman,  J.  A.  D.  McCurdy,  made  an  attempt 
to  fly  from  Florida  to  Cuba,  but  was  compelled  to  alight 
at  sea  ten  miles  from  Havana,  because  of  a  slight  accident  to 
the  machinery  of  his  aeroplane.  , 

This  month  sees  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
first  publication  of  the  King  James  Bible,  or  the  Authorized 
Version,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  in  use  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world. 

That  Canada  will  some  day  be  a  nation  of  a  thousand 
million  people,  and  the  greatest  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  is  a  statement  attributed  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Others  have  predicted  that  Canada  will  become  the  centre 
of  the  British  Empire  when  it  shall  exceed  the  Mother 
Country  in  wealth  and  population,  as  must  be  the  case  in 
the  not  very  distant  future  if  the  present  rate  of  progress 
is  maintained. 

Explorations  in  Cyprus  have  disclosed  the  site  of  a 
group  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  Greek  divinities,  and  the 
place  is  therefore  supposed  to  be  the  original  Olympus,  the 
mountain  of  the  gods. 

A  statue  of  King  Edward  is  to  be  erected  in  Montreal  by 
private  subscriptions,  and  one  will  probably  be  erected  by 
the  provincial  government  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham. 


The  government  of  Canada  calls  for  tenders  for  the  con- 
struction of  ten  new  vessels  for  the  Canadian  navy.  The 
vessels  will  be  built  in  Canada. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Geo.  Johnson,  lecturer  on  recent  Canad- 
ian history  in  Acadia  University,  and  formerly  Dominion 
Statistician,  occurred  at  his  home,  Grand  Pre,  on  the  17th 
January.  Dr.  Johnson  was  well  known  throughout  the 
Dominion  for  his  writings  on  historical  and  statistical 
events.  His  "Alphabet  of  First  Things  in  Canada,"  is  a  val- 
uable reference  book. 

Miss  Eva  M.  Dillon,  for  the  past  seven  years  teacher  in 
the  preparatory  department  of  Guysboro  Academy,  has 
accepted  the  principalship  of  the  schools  at  Goldboro,  N.  S. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Worrell,  at  one  time  acting  principal  of  the 
Victoria  school,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  Grade  X 
in  the  High  School,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Horsman,  recently  principal  of  the  Gagetown, 
N.  B.,  Grammar  School,  has  been  appointed  principal  of 
the  Biggar,  Saskatchewan,  schools.  Biggar  is  a  rising  town 
on  the  G.  T.  P.,  two  years  old  and  flourishing. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Irons,  principal  of  the  Victoria  School, 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  recently  celebrated  the  thirty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  entrance  on  the  work  of  teaching.  The 
school  staff  of  Moncton  presented  him  with  an  address  and 
a  bouquet  of  thirty-five  carnations.  The  Review  extends 
its  congratulations  and  wishes  Principal  Irons  many  years 
more  of  successful  work. 

Principal  B.  P.  Steeves,  B.  A.,  late  principal  of  the 
Harkins  Academy,  Newcastle,  was  presented  with  a  well 
filled   purse   and   an    address   expressive   of   regret   at   his 
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leaving  and  the  severe  bereavement  which  he  recently 
suffered.  Mr.  Steeves  and  his  children  are  now  in  Calgary 
where  he  intends  to  remain  for  the  present. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Miss  Alice  Linton's  department, 
Grade  V,  in  the  Centre  School,  Truro,  N.  S.,  as  we  learn 
from  the  News,  recently  had  a  practical  lesson  on  civics 
and  elected  a  mayor  and  councillors  for.  the  school.  A 
useful  application  of  civic  government  was  made  in  the 
appointment  of  councillors  to  keep  the  floor  clear  of  waste 
paper  and  preserve  order  among  "citizens"  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Nicholson,  B.  A.,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College, 
Antigonish,  N.  S.,:  who  is  in  the  second  year  of  his  post- 
graduate studies  in  Science  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, has  recently  won  a  scholarship  of  $150.  Mr.  Arthur 
J.  Attridge,  of  the  class  of  1010  has  been  recently  appointed 
professor  of  Science  and  Assistant  Master  in  the  Ricker 
Institute,  Maine.  St.  Francis  Xavier's  has  the  right  to 
select  a  student  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  the  year 
1911-12.  The  choice  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  James  M.  P. 
Coady,  a  senior  of  this  year.  Mr.  Coady  is  a  good  all- 
round  student,  of  excellent  natural  ability  and  particularly 
noted  for  diligent  application  to  his  studies  during  his  whole 
collegiate  course.  He  is  a  fluent  and  forcible  debater  and 
has  already  twice  won  a  place  as  representative  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  in  the  intercollegiate  debates. — Casket. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Alberta,  has  gone  to  Ireland  to  engage  one  thousand  school 
teachers  for  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan.  He  says  new 
districts  have  been  opened  so  rapidly  in  1910  that  teachers 
cannot  be  found  to  look  af  er  the  schools. 

Professor  W.  W.  Andrews  has  left  Sackville  for  Regina 
to  take  up  the  presidency  of  the  new  College  recently  estab- 
lished there.  Prof.  R.  B.  Sumner,  lately  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  to  the  position  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Andrews. 

The  teachers  of  the  Fredericton  schools  are  not  unreason- 
able when  they  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  salary  schedule. 
Thote  who  face  the  problem  of  living  in  these  days  will  not 
criticize  a  moderate  increase.  The  request  of  the  teachers 
is  not  extravagant,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  not 
incur  adverse  criticism  by  dealing  generously  with  the 
teachers. — Gleaner. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

The  second  volume  in  the  Establishment  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  in  Ontario,  by  that  indefatigable  writer,  Dr.  J. 
George  Hodgins,  Historiographer  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario,  has  followed  rapidly  after  the  first  volume, 
noticed  in  the  December  Review.  This  completes  an  invalu- 
able record  from  1792  to  1910,  embracing  the  private  and 
public  schools  and  colleges  of  the  province,  a  record  that 
will  grow  in  importance  and  interest  as  time  passes. 
Would  that  a  Dr.  Hodgins  would  rise  up  and  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  other  provinces  of  Canada. 

In  La  Petite  Institutrice  and  other  dialogues,  several 
short  scenes  illustrative  of  French  life  and  character  are 
given.  The  little  book  introduces  games,  songs,  recitations 
suitable  for  children  of  twelve  years  and  upwards.  They 
supply    good    material    for   conversational    French   and    an 


acquaintance  with  common  idioms.  ( Paper ;  price,  6d. 
Adam     and  Chas.   Black,   Soho  Square.   L-ondon,  W.) 

The  seventh  edition  of  Heaton's  Annual  (The  Com- 
mercial Handbook  of  Canada)  is  just  out.  Every  year  this 
book  shows  a  marked  improvement,  and  today  in  the  mass 
of  information  contained  it  easily  stands  at  the  head  of 
Canadian  Annuals  of  this  class.  Of  the  new  material 
appearing  for  the  first  time,  particulars  are  given  of  the 
requirements,  fees,  examinations,  terms  of  service,  etc.,  for 
all  professions  in  each  Province.  This  cannot  be  found  In 
any  other  publication.  This  annual  is  the  standard  author- 
ity on  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff.  (Cloth;  price,  $1; 
postage,  10  cents.     Heaton*s  Agency,  Toronto.) 

Printed  on  good  paper  and  with  illustrations  admirably 
clear,  Smith's  Physical  Geography  for  Schools  is  well 
adapted  for  students  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools.  The 
subject  is  treated  comprehensively  enough  for  their  needs 
and  is  adapted  to  interest  them  in  the  story  of  the  earth 
and  the  varied  processes  that  have  contributed  to  produce 
its  changing  scenery  and  physical  characteristics.  The 
introductory  chapters  refer  to  the  solar  system,  the  earth, 
the  atmosphere  and  climate,  and  at  the  close  of  the  book  the 
subjects  of  physical  history  and  environment  are  instruct- 
ively treated.  The  illustrations  relate  chiefly  to  the  British 
Islands.  Altogether  it  is  an  excellent  book,  with  the 
physical  features  of  the  earth  briefly  and  attractively  pre- 
sented, and  should  do  much  to  popularize  this  branch  of 
geography.  (Cloth;  pages,  190;  price,  3s  6d.  Messrs. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Soho  Square,  London,  W.) 

There  is  much  to  enlighten  the  student  of  English  Gram- 
mar in  the  little  book  English  Grammar  by  Parallelism  and 
Comparision,  by  G.  W.  Henderson,  M.  D.  Instead  of  deal- 
ing with  detached  elements,  the  author  strives  to  secure  a 
simplicity  in  this  study  by  making  constant  use  of  parallel- 
ism and  tomparision  in  the  various  uses  of  elements,  phrases 
and  clauses,  and  by  uniting  them  into  groups.  Analysis  and 
synthesis  is  taught  throughout.  The  book  confines  itself 
to  the  teaching  of  grammar,  pure  and  simple,  without 
attempting  the  study  of  orthography,  higher  composition  or 
rhetoric.  Some  ideas  put  forth  may  be  regarded  by  the 
teacher  of  English  grammar  as  revolutionary ;  as  for 
instance:  "Relative  pronouns  never  connect;"  "relative  and 
conjunctive  adverbs  are  things  of  the  past;"  "there  are  no 
subordinate  connections;"  "a  correct  knowledge  of  English 
is  no  longer  to  be  looked  for  in  other  languages."  The 
book  is  a  practical  attempt  to  introduce  modern  scientific 
methods  into  the  study  of  English  grammar.  (Cloth;  pages, 
165.    H.  H.  Henderson,  Columbus,  Ohio.) 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  announcement 
of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  that  they  will  this  spring 
issue  a  series  of  Readers  to  be  called  the  Riverside  Readers. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  these  publishers  have  extra- 
ordinary facilities  for  preparing  a  superior  set  of  readers, 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  copyrighted  material  under 
their  control,  and  the  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  River- 
side Press.  The  editors  chosen  to  prepare  the  series  are 
pre-eminently  qualified  to  make  an  unusually  successful  set 
of  readers,  and  they  have  been  ably  assisted  by  advisers  and 
critics  selected  from  successful  teachers  in  the  various 
grades. 
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HOW 

TO 

DRAW 


HENRY  WARREN  POOR,  A.M. 

Boston  Normal  School, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Grand  Prize,  also  Gold  Medal. 
World's  Fair.  1904. 

Gold  Medal.  Portland.  Ore..  1905 


PENCIL    SKETCHING 

FROM    NATURE 

Showing  the  various  strokes  used  in  making  grass,  rocks,  foliage  in  masses,  foreground,  middle- 
ground,  and  distance;  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  oak,  elm,  cedar,  juniper,  poplar,  etc.;  also  their 
application  in  sketches  made  from  nature  by  the  author.  Just  what  the  beginner  must  know 
before  he  can  work  intelligently  out  of  doors. 

Twenty-five  Cents  per  Set  of   Nine  Plates. 

ELEMENTS   OF  DESIGN 

Nine  plates  containing  hundreds  of  units  derived  from  plant  forms  and  geometric  motives,  with 
numerous  applications  of  them  to  borders,  surface  patterns,  and  centre  pieces.  Should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  and  pupii  interested  in  design. 

Twenty-five  Cents  per  Set  of   Nine  Plates. 

These  are  only  two  of  a  series  of  packages  of  plates,  which  are  very  valuable  to  the  teacher 
or  pupil.      Other  sets  are  : 

Freehand  Perspective.        9  plates.  Historic  Ornament,  9  plates. 

50  Trees  in  pencil,  9       "  25  Freehand  Alphabets,         9 

200  Units  of  Design,        12       "  Poss  Drawing,  9 

Animal  Drawing,  9 

Any  of  these  sets  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents      Full  descriptive  circular  mailed  free. 

THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd.,       215-219  Victoria  St., 

CANADIAN   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES.  TORONTO,    Ont. 


N.B.  School  Calendar,  1911. 


April  13 
ApL   19 

May  18 

May  24 
May  25 

May  31 


June    9 
June  13 


J 


une  3u 


Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 
Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation. 
Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in   St. 

John  City.) 
Victoria  Day. 
Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 
Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are   authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 
Normal  School  Closing. 
Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 
Schools  close  for  the  year. 


Nova  Scotia  School  Calendar,  1911, 


Feb.      7 

March  I 

March  I 

March  6 

April  14 
April  14 
May     1 

May  5 
May  23 


Class    C   admitted   to    Normal 
College. 

Preliminary   intimation   Head- 
master examinations. 

Class     A      [Reg     VII.    (c)] 
admitted  to  Normal. 

March     Annual     Meeting     of 
School  Sections. 

Good  Friday   (holiday). 

Good  Friday  (holiday). 

Application     for     Headmaster 
examinations  to  be  in. 

Arbor  Day. 
Empire  Day. 


May  24     Victoria  Day   (holiday). 

May  25    Applications    for    High    School 
Examinations  to  be  in. 

June  26    Regular    Annual     Meeting    of 
School   Sections. 

June  28    Normal   College  closes. 

June  29    County  Academy  Entrance  exa- 
aminations  begin. 

June  30    Last    teaching    day    of    school 
year. 

July      1     Dominion  Day  (holiday). 

July     3     High   School  and   Headmaster 
Examinations  begin. 


Two  new  exchanges  have  come  to  the  Review  recently; 
the  Catholic  Educational  Review,  published  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  and  the  Atlantic 
Educational  Journal,  of  Baltimore  Md.  They  are  journals 
of  a  high  class  in  their  respective  fields  and  are  welcome. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 


As  there  is  some  enquiry  being  made  regarding  the 
amount  of  Geometry  required  for  the  various  classes  of 
license,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  "Parts"  of  Hall 
and  Stevens'  text  will  be  held  to  correspond  generally  with 
the  "Books"  of  the  former  text,  and  the  requirements  for 
the  various  classes  will  be  as  follows: 


Closing  Examinations. 

Class  //.—Parts  I  and  II,  with  exercises— Text  Book. 

Class  /.—Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  with  exercises- 
Text  Book. 

Grammar  School. — Text  Book  complete,  including  Part 
.VI 

For  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  191 1,  but  not 
thereafter,  the  requirements  in  General  History  will  be 
based  upon  "Ancient  History"  as  in  Myers'  text. 

For  First  Class  Finals,  the  examinations  will  be  based 
upon  ground  common  to  both  Swinton  and  Myers' 
Histories. 

After  the  present   year,   the   examinations   will  be   upon 

Myers'. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Carter, 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Education  Office,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 
February  3rd,  191 1, 
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UNO-Date  Specialties 

Card  Systems 
Loose  Leaf  Systems 
Manifold  Systems 
Self-Balancing  Ledgers 
Latest  Edition  of  Pitman's  Short- 
hand 
Burrough's  Adding  Machine 
Gammeter  Multigraph 
General  Up-to-Dateness 
Latest  Catalogue  to  any  address 

^  S.  KERR 

JlLECi/  Principal. 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &a 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Muim  &  Co.  receive 
vpecial  notice,  without  charge,  lathe 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cu> 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  $3.75  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36,B">ad^.  New  York 

Branch  Office.  626  F  BU  Washington.  D.  C. 


HalfTone. 
«^5^3#Zing  Etching. 

■£T5eCTR0TYPItK.  5t.John.N.B. 


Free  to   Teachers 

"  How  to  teach  and  study 

English  Grammar 

successfully," 

It  is  causing  a  sensation  among  teachers 

everywhere.     It  is  FREE  for  the  asking. 


Don  t  miss  it, 

H.   H.    HENDERSON.     -      . 

Columbus,  Ohio 


Publisher 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS ■ 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SHINT  JOHN.  H-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 


INSURE    WITH 


THE  SPRINCFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
Applications  for  Agtnciet  inviud  from  Ttachtrs  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


Cbucattonal  fcebieto  Supplement,  iMaref),  19U 
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-From  a  Painting  by  Mile.  J.  Bole 
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Mr.  Banks,  who  writes  on  "Our  Birds"  in  this 
Bomber  of  the  Review,  lias  been  a  close  and  sym- 
pathetic observer  his  whole  life  of  these  friends  of 
ours.  I  le  lias  followed  them  into  their  haunts 
with  a  love  for  them  and  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
their  was--.  In  the  series  of  articles  that  will  follow 
during  the  spring  and  summer  our  readers  may  feel 
confident  that  they  are  getting  the  results  of  a  long 
and  careful  study  of  birds  from  one  who  knows 
them  and  wishes  others  to  know  them.     Any  ques- 


tions  about   birds    will   be   cheerfully   answered   by 
Mr.    Hanks  through  the  Review. 


This  month's  supplement  picture  will  furnish  a 
subject  for  the  children  to  write  a  story  about. 
Is  the  girl  on  her  way  to  a  city  or  a  country  school? 
Does  her  dress  indicate  a  March  or  a  May  morning? 
Her  satchel  is  not  overloaded  with  books,  and  there 
are  suggesitons  that  the  basket  may  contain  a 
dainty  lunch  prepared  by  mother ; — and  there  are 
other  hints  from  the  picture  that  will  enable  the 
children  to  write  a  good  story. 


A  circular  has  been  sent  from  the  Education 
office  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  schools  of  the  Province, 
inviting  them  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the 
Memorial  Tower,  now  being  erected  near  the  city 
of  Halifax.  This  tower  is  to  commemorate  the 
meeting  of  Nova  Scotia's  first  legislature,  October 
2nd.  1758,  the  first  colonial  parliament  in  the  British 
Empire.  Contributions  may  be  made  by  the  child- 
ren in  sealed  envelopes,  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector 
before  Empire  Day. 


The  April  Review  will  be  an  Arbor  Day  and  Bird 
Dav  Number.  Let  us  all  realize  that  birds  and  trees 
give  us  a  brighter,  richer  and  better  world  Let  the 
teacher  now  begin  to  make  plans  for  a  useful  Arbor 
Day  programme. 


Subscribers  should  always  consult  the  notice  on 
this  page,  relative  to  change  of  address,  discontin- 
uance of  paper,  or  the  time  to  which  their  subscrip- 
tion is  paid.  Where  our  suebscribers  do  not  receive 
a  written  acknowledgment  of  money  paid,  which 
it  is  usual,  but  not  always  possible  to  send  promptly, 
they  may  be  able  to  tell  from  the  number  attached 
to  their  address  that  the  payment  of  the  subscription 
has  been*  received  and  placed  to  their  credit  on  the 
books. 
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Imperial  Educational  Conference. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  has  appointed 
Professor  Robert  Magill,  of  the  University  of  Dal- 
honsie,  as  an  additional  representative  of  the  Prov- 
ince to  act  in  association  with  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  at  the  quadrennial 
Conference  of  the  Education  Departments  of  the 
Empire,  to  meet  in  London  the  last  week  in  April. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  provinces  of  Canada 
will  be  as  well  represented  as  Nova  Scotia.  The 
educational  problems  of  the  empire  are  scarcely 
less  important  than  the  subjects  that  will  de- 
mand attention  at  the  Colonial  Conference  of 
premiers  a  few  weeks  later.  The  closer  linking  of 
our  educational  interests  with  those  of  the  Empire 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Cana- 
dians. It  will  be  a  stimulus  to  our  future  develop- 
ment to  have  our  educational  leaders  meet  and  con- 
fer with  those  from  various  parts  of  the  Empire. 
Canada  needs  the  very  best  that  the  Empire  has  to 
give  her  in  experience  and  practice,  and  it  is  wise  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  obtaining  whatever  the 
conference  may  have  to  give.  On  the  other  hand, 
Canada,  in  its  own  educational  experience,  should 
have  something  worth  giving  to  other  portions  of 
the  Empire. 


School  Houses  as  Social  Centres- 
There  are  many  places  in  which  the  public  school 
house  is  used  as  a  social  centre,  as  well  as  for 
the  educational,  recreational  and  political  purposes 
of  the  whole  neighborhood.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  so?  The  public  school  building,  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  education  of  children,  is  not  fulfilling 
its  purpose.  It  should  be  used  for  the  educational 
and  social  needs  of  the  whole  community,  and  not 
be  open  for  five  or  six  hours  daily,  but  for  eight 
or  ten  hours,  or  more  if  required.  It  could  be  made 
a  free  lecture  centre,  an  art  gallery  and  a  library  for 
the  education  of  children  and  older  people  in  the 
various  communities.  Its  attractions  should  out- 
weigh those  of  the  saloon  or  moving  picture  theatre, 
and  render  unnecessary  these  and  their  objection- 
able features.  Why  do  not  our  communities,  our 
boards  of  school  trustees,  our  teachers,  .unite  their 
forces  to  make  a  more  general  and  generous  use 
of  school  rooms 


English  Literature. 

Beatrice  Welling,   B.  A. 

(Concluded.) 

Our  poets,  from  Spenser  to  Longfellow,  have 
all  journeyed  far  into  the  Elysian  fields  of  fable; 
and  when  Byron  calls  Rome  "the  Niobe  of  nations" 
and  Wordsworth  longs  to  have  sight  of  Proteus  ris- 
ing from  the  sea,  and  hear  old  Triton  "blow  his 
wreathed  horn,"  they  speak  a  language  which  can- 
not be  appreciated  by  the  student  who  has  made 
no  voyage  of  his  own  into  that  enchanted  country. 
Milton's  Ode  on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity 
alone  contains  fifteen  allusions  to  mythologic  lore, 
and  who  will  say  that  the  pupil  who  has  never  read 
enough  to  know  anything  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  Greek  and  Roman  polytheism  can  possibly 
feel  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  following: 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 

And  the   resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 
The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent; 

With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 
The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  literature  it  seems  a  great 
pity  that  we  send  our  young  people  from  the  high 
school  which  completes  the  education  of  many  of 
them  out  into  society  and  life  with  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  those  grand  old  myths  about  the 
Olympic  deities  and  the  poetic  aspirations  of 
ancient  empires  which  still  breath  "the  freshness 
of  the  early  world."  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
these  students,  unless  of  literary  bent,  will  ever 
derive  much  real  pleasure  and  benefit  from  poetry 
because  it  contains  too  much  which  gives  them  the 
uneasy  feeling  of  non-comprehension.  But  can  we 
add  such  an  impractical  subject  as  mythology  to 
the  already  crowded  curriculum  of  our  schools? 
Certainly  not.  But  where  will  you  find  the  child 
from  six  to  twelve  years  at  least  who  is  not  caught 
by  a  fairy-tale,  and  where  can  we  find  fairy-tales 
so  justly  famed,  so  wonderful  as  these?  If  this 
universal  love  of  the  unusual  in  children  and  the 
quickness  of  their  memory  for  what  interests 
them  could  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  placing  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  myths,  simply  and  charm- 
ingly  told,  through   the   Readers,  or   even   if   the 
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teacher  who  has  a  recreation  hour  on  Friday  after- 
noon would  make  it  a  point  to  read  or  tell  some  of 
them  to  her  scholars,  I  believe  the  effect  on  their 
English  literature  course  a  few  years  later  would 
be  highly  satisfactory.  What  could  the  high  school 
teacher  who  has  no  time  for  this  do?  He  can 
procure  three  or  four  good  volumes  of  mythology 
for  the  school  library,  and  insist  that  his  pupils 
read  them  as  a  part  of  their  English  course.  If  he 
insist  that  pupils  in  Grades  VI,  VII  and  VIII  also 
shall  read  them,  so  much  the  better, — the  effect  on 
them  will  probably  be  better  than  on  the  scholars 
of  the  higher  grades,  the  latter  having  passed  the 
age  of  credulity  and  having  come  to  feel  them- 
selves somewhat  superior  to  legends.  Even  they, 
after  reading  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable,"  or  the 
"Beauties  of  Mythology,"  will  not  be  apt  to  tell 
you  that  "Apollo  was  a  sort  of  god  who  was  sup- 
posed by  the  Romans  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
sun,"  accompanying  the  information  with  a  smile 
of  lofty  contempt. 

To  summarize:  If  our  high  school  pupils  are 
weak  on  words,  let  us  insist  that  they  add  to  their 
list  of  books  a  small  pocket  dictionary  and  use  it 
for  every  lesson ;  let  us  take  the  necessary  time 
to  set  their  tangled  ideas  straight  on  the  subject 
of  punctuation  and  figures  of  speech;  let  us 
endeavor  to  put  in  their  way  some  attractive  and 
fuller  information  on  mythology,  and  see  if  that 
dull,  unresponsive,  spiritless  class  of  ours  will  not 
wake  up  under  this  treatment  to  take  a  more  lively 
interest  in  Gray's  "Progress  of  Poesy." 

But  all  that  we  have  said  chiefly  concerns  the 
teaching  of  words  and  not  of  the  thought,  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  prose  or  poem.  In  literature 
we  are  dealing  with  two  great  factors,  words  and 
the  thoughts  behind  them,  but  if  we  have  done  our 
duty  in  teaching  words  as  thoroughly  as  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  the  natural  intelligence  of  the  pupil  can 
safely  be  trusted,  with  very  slight  guidance,  to 
understand  the  thoughts  which  they  convey.  Teach 
the  technique  of  literature,  and  when  you  have  a 
class  which  really  understands  words  and  their 
uses  you  will  have  no  necessary  but  painfully  inade- 
quate explanations  to  make,  and  can  leave  to  their 
young  imaginations  the  beauty  and  the  largeness 
of  the  informing  thought. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  one  fault  which  ought 
to  be  avoided  in  all  lessons,  but  most  especially  in 
a  literature  lesson,  it  is  dryness.     There  is  a  great 


temptation  to  teachers  sometimes  to  introduce  bits 
of  knowledge,  seemingly  very  important,  but  so 
dry  and  uninteresting  that  they  can  transform  a 
piece  of  prose  or  poem,  which  ought  to  be  a  re- 
freshing oasis  in  the  school  day,  into  a  positive 
desert.  For  instance,  one  does  not  need  to  be  very 
observant  of  children  to  know  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly anything  which  has  more  power  to  interest 
them  than  biography.  The  doings  of  real  men  and 
women  have  a  strong  fascination  for  them.  But 
it  has  to  be  administered  in  the  proper  form.  When 
the  author  was  born,  when  he  died,  where  he  went 
to  college,  when  he  took  his  degree,  what  public 
opinion  said  of  him  during  his  lifetime  and  after 
his  death,  when  the  extract  under  consideration 
was  written,  what  its  chief  merits  are, — these  do 
not  interest  children.  I  suppose  we  have  all  at  one 
time  or  another  been  members  of  the  listless,  cov- 
ertly yawning  classes  who  have  had  to  learn  these 
things ;  and,  after  all,  what  do  they  matter  in  com- 
parison with  that  stirring  incident  of  the  author's 
youth  which  draws  attention  to  himself  as  a  boy, — 
as  a  man. 

Many  poems  have  an  historic  setting  which  is 
a  great  lever  for  the  teacher.  When  it  is  well 
emphasized  the  lesson  is  invariably  forcible.  The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,  After  Blenheim,  and  even 
much  more  difficult  poems,  such  as  Gray's  Bard 
and  Dryden's  Alexander's  Feast,  are  sure  to  inter- 
est pupils  familiar  with  the  history  to  which  they 
refer.  After  studying  chivalry  and  the  feudal 
system  in  the  world's  history,  how  much  more 
appealing  do  Sir  Walter  Scott's  martial  ballads 
and  all  the  wealth  of  mediaeval  literature  become. 

Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons ! 
Come  in  your   war-array, 

Gentles  and  commons. 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and   faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and   master. 

Lastlv,  from  experiences  as  a  pupil.  I  would  say 
that  the  successful  teacher  of  English  must  realize 
the  power  over  his  scholars  of  his  own  appreciation 
and  encouragement.  The  most  excellent  lesson, 
showing  every  interest  in  the  theme,  but  aloofness 
•from  the  class,  will  not  accomplish  as  much  as  a 
simple  talk  from  a  teacher  who  is  willing  to  show 
keen  personal  interest  in  his  pupils  and  to  respect 
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their  opinions  when  given.  In  all  other  subjects  his 
word  is  law,  his  ideas  paramount,  but  in  the  Eng- 
lish period  he  must  lay  aside — not  dignity — but 
superiority,  if  he  wishes  to  reach  "the  genial  cur- 
rent of  the  soul." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  Canada's  com- 
mercial age  and  that  rapid  physical  development 
in  any  nation  opposes  literary  culture,  it  behooves 
the  modern  public  school  and  its  teachers  to  count 
no  factor  trifling  which  can  aid  in  giving  the  rising 
generation  of  Canadians  a  true  love  for  that  Eng- 
lish tongue  and  literature  which  is  their  national 
heritage. 


Our  Birds. — When  They  Arrive. 

J.  W.  Banks,  St.  John,  N.  B. 

A  record  of  the  migrations  of  birds  will  show 
with  what  remarkable  precision  they  return  in  the 
spring  to  their  summer  homes.  A  cold,  northerly 
wind  or  a  severe  sleet  storm  may  detain  them  a 
day  or  two.  Birds  do  not  move  rapidly  when  mi- 
grating in  the  day-time.  Insect-eating  birds,  such 
as  fly-catchers,  warblers,  vireos  and  others,  fly 
from  tree  to  tree,  feeding  and  resting.  During  the 
night  their  flight  is  continuous.  The  larger  birds, 
such  as  herons,  geese  and  ducks,  are  known  to 
cover   six  hundred  miles  in   continuous  flight. 

One  afternoon  during  the  first  week  in  April,  the 
air  was  clear  and  the  sky  slightly  overcast.  From 
an  elevated  position  near  St.  John  a  glance  skyward 
revealed  a  number  of  birds  flying  northward. 
They  were  high  overhead.  As  I  looked  my  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  distance.  As  far  as  I 
could  see  to  the  east  and  west,  at  different  altitudes, 
the  air  was  teeming  with  birds.  They  were  not  in 
flocks ;  but  each,  one  flew  with  a  directness  as  if  to 
surpass  in  the  race.  I  watched  them  till  my  eyes 
became  weary  with  the  strain  ;  and  yet  there  was 
seemingly  no  end  of  birds  of  different  forms  and 
sizes  flying  due  north.  From  their  forms  and  flight 
I  judged  them  to  be  sea  birds. 

The   Earliest  Arrival. 

One  would  be  reluctant  to  associate  the  long, 
slender  billed  woodcock  ( l'hilohela  minor)  with 
frozen  ground  and  snow  storms.  Yet  they  are 
the  first  of  our  birds  to  arrive  in  the  spring,  making 
their  appearance  about  the  17th  of  March.  This 
bird,  although  short  legged,  is  one  of  the  family  of 


waders.  In  the  early  spring  they  inhabit  the  brook- 
sides,  swails  and  ditches.  They  seek  their  food, 
consisting  of  earth  worms,  late  in  the  evening  and 
on  moonlight  nights.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  they  inhabit  alder  swamps  and  covers. 

Xest  building  begins  early.  The  usual  number 
of  eggs,  four,  are  laid  the  last  week  in  April.  One 
brood  only  is  raised  in  a  season. 

The  Ever  Cheerful  Song  Sparrow. 

The  song  sparrow,  ( Melospiza  fasciata),  an 
abundant  summer  resident,  arrives  about  the  28th 
of  March.  This  resolute  little  bird  leads  the 
van  in  the  spring,  and  is  the  last  of  the  family  to 
leave  in  the  autumn.  He  has  also  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  three  species  to  raise  three 
broods  during  the  summer.  He  is  rightfully  named 
song  sparrow.  With  the  snow  covering  the  ground 
inches  deep,  and  every  prospect  of  going  supperless, 
the  air  resounds  with  the  cheerful  tune  of  the  song 
sparrow,  as  if  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  his 
kindred. 

A  Well  Known  Bird. 

The  Junco,  (Junco  hyemalis),  an  abundant  sum- 
mer resident,  arrives  about  the  28th  of  March 
in  company  with  the  song  sparrow.  Like  the 
latter,  he  inhabits  gardens  and  yards  while  the  snow 
still  covers  the  ground,  bravely  enduring  the  cold 
and  storms  of  early  April.  When  the  ground  be- 
comes bare  they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  continuing 
this  till  the  mating  season.  After  many  a  battle, 
furiously  singing  his  defiant  song,  with  open  beak 
and  with  wings  and  tail  extended  chasing  his  rivals 
through  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  junco  and  his 
demure  little  mate  settle  on  their  chosen  or 
"allotted"  nesting  spot,  whether  fertile,  barren  or 
swampy,  or  a  cleared  space  in  the  woods.  If 
weather  conditions  are  favorable,  three  broods 
are  raised   in  a  season. 

Robin  Redbreast. 
The  robin,  (Merula  migratoria),  is  an  abundant 
summer  resident,  inhabiting  all  situations  except 
the  heavy  timbered  woods.  Flocks  arriving 
the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April,  after  a 
halt  of  a  day  or  two,  continue  on  their  northward 
journey,  some  going  into  the  Arctic  regions.  About 
the  20th  of  April  they  become  general.  Few,  if 
any  of  our  feathered  friends  are  deserving  of  so 
much  praise  as  the  resourceful  robin.  The  enorm- 
ous   amount    of    nearly    all    forms   of    insect    food 
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required  and  devoured  by  two,  and  frequently 
three  broods  of  rapidly  growing  young  robins  can 
hardly  be  realized.  He  is  just  a  little  shy  at  first 
acquaintance  but  soon  becomes  friendly.  Always 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  plowman  and  potato- 
digger,  he  has  a  special  fondness  for  those  juicy, 
white  grubs,  the  larvae  of  the  June  beetle,  found  in 
abundance  in  potato  fields.  The  robin  pays  but 
little  heed  to  conventionalities,  frequently  beginning 
an  interrupted  song  at  the  wrong  end ;  yet  he  enjoys 
it  heartily,  and  so  do  we.  Their  nests,  familiar  to 
everyone,  are  built  in  almost  all  conceivable  situ- 
ations. Usually  it  is  well  concealed;  not  unfre- 
quently,  however,  in  plain  view  by  the  roadside; 
sometimes  built  in  the  end  of  a  cordwood  pile  in 
the   doorvard. 

"  We  did  not  intend  to  Intrude." 
Once,  in  company  with  a  friend,  we  sought 
shelter  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  tenantless 
farm  house.  As  we  entered  the'  living  room  a 
robin  disappeared  through  a  broken  pane.  On  the 
mantelpiece  we  found  a  well  constructed  robin's 
nest,  containing  four  young  robins.  While  we 
were  admiring  the  skill  of  the  nest-builders  and  the 
house-keeping  of  Mistress  Robin,  she  appeared  at 
the  window.  We  excused  ourselves  and  withdrew, 
with  a  feeling  that  we  were  just  as  much  intruders 
as  if  a  human  family,  not  known  to  us,  dwelt  there. 


Poems  for  Study. 

"  I. — Foreign  Lands. 
Up  into  the  cherry-tree 
Who  should  climb  but  little  me? 
I  held  the  trunk  with  both  my  hands. 
And  looked  abroad  on  foreign  lands. 

I  saw  the  next-door  garden  lie, 
Adorned  with  flowers,  before  my  eye, 
And  many  pleasant  places  more 
That  I  had  never  seen  before. 

I  saw  the  dimpling  river  pass 
And  be  the  sky*s  blue  looking-glass; 
The   dusty  roads  go  up  and  down 
With   people  tramping  in   to  town. 

If   I   could  find  a  higher  tree 
Farther  and  farther  T  should  see. 
To   where  the   grown-up   river  slips 
Into  the  sea  among  the  ship-;. 
To  where  the  roads  on  either  hand 
Lead   onward   into    fairy-land. 


II. — The  Land  of  Counterpane. 
When  I  was  sick  and  lay  a-bed 
I  had  two  pillows  at  my  head 
And  all  my  toys  beside  me  lay 
To  keep  me  happy  all  the  day 

And  sometimes  for  an  hour  or  so 
I  watched  my  leaden  soldiers  go 
With  different  uniforms  and  drills 
Among  the  bed-clothes,  through  the  hills; 

And  sometimes  sent  my  ships  in  fleets 
All  up  and  down  among  the  sheets ; 
Or  brought  my  trees  and  houses  out 
And  planted  cities  all  about. 

I  was  the  giant  great  and  still 
That  sits  upon  the  pillow-hill 
And  sees  before  him,  field  and  plain, 
The  pleasant  land  of  counterpane. 

— Introduction  to  Good  Poctrv. 


These  verses  are  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  He  is  a 
favorite  writer,  and  his  poems  and  stories  are  always  inter- 
esting to  children.  In  poem  number  one  picture  a  little 
child  climbing  up  into  a  tree  in  his  father's  garden,  ar.d 
looking  out  on  the  scene  around  his  home. 

The  language  of  the  poem  is  as  simple  as  possible,  but 
even  here  there  is  the  play  of  imagination;  e.g.: 

4.  Everything  beyond  the  little  circle  of  his  own  home  is 
a  "foreign  land"  to  the  child,  just  as  we  call  all  countries 
but  our  own  ''foreign  lands". 

10.  As  the  sky  and  clouds  are  reflected  in  the  water,  it 
is  called   the   sky's   "looking-glass". 

15.  The  river  when  it  becomes  big  is  like  a  child  when 
be  becomes  "grown  up". 

18.  The  unknown  country,  out  of  the  range  of  his  sight, 
is  to  the  child  fairy-land. 

Metre. — Each  line  has  four  accented  syllables,  preceded 
usually  by  a  short  syllable,  so  that  there  are  four  "feet", 
each  consisting  of  a  short  and  a  long  syllable.  Lines  I 
and  2  omit  1  he  short  syllable  in  the  first  foot. 

In  poem  number  two,  we  must  picture  to  ourselves  a  sick 
child  lying  in  bed.  propped  up  by  pillows,  and  amusing  him- 
self with  his  toys. 

The  language  again  is  very  simple,  but  imagination  shows 
itself  in  the  child's  play  with  his  toy  soldiers,  toy  ships, 
and  toy  trees  and  houses.  The  uneven  surface  of  the 
counterpane  is  a  land  with  hills  and  plains,  big  enoiigh  to 
contain  a  toy  army  or  a  toy  city,  and  the  child  himself  is 
a  giant  looking  down  from  his  big  hill  (the  pillow)  upon 
all   these   tiny   things. 

Metre. — The  same  as  in  poem  one. 


Please  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Educational 
Review.      I   find  it  both  helpful  and  interesting. 
New  Westminster,  I'..  C.  W.  X. 
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The  Story  of  a  Match. 

When  it  gets  dark  and  we  want  to  light  the 
lamp,  we  take  a  box  of  matches  and  open  it.  In 
the  box  you  will  see  a  number  of  matches  packed 
close  together,  and  they  are  all  sisters,  for  they  were 
made  from  the  same  fir  tree. 

The  fir  tree  stood  out  in  the  forest,  with  old 
and  young  friends  round  about  him.  In  winter, 
when  the  snow  was  lying  on  all  the  branches,  the 
wood-cutter  came  to  the  forest  and  cut  down  the 
young  fir-trees,  while  the  wood-cutter's  children 
picked  up  the  withered  branches  that  had  fallen 
off  the  big  tree,  chattering  meanwhile  of  Christmas 
that  was  near  at  hand.  What  they  said  was :  "The 
little  fir  trees  are  all  to  be  taken  to  town  in  a  cart. 
Each  has  a  board  given  it  to  stand  upon,  and  a 
hundred  candles  are  stuck  upon  its  branches  till  its 
beauty  dazzles  you!  And  then  come  the  presents 
and  all  the  fun  of  Christmas." 

The  old  fir  tree  was  left  behind  in  the  forest,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Christmas  fun. 
Dark  clouds  passed  over  him,  the  wind  whistled 
through  his  branches  and  rattled  the  icicles  hang- 
ing on  them.  But  his  turn  came  at  last.  The  wood- 
cutter cut  him  down,  chopped  him  up  into  logs,  and 
made  little  thin  sticks  for  matches  out  of  him, 
many,  many  thousands  of  them.  They  were 
smartened  with  a  little  brown  cap  on  the  top,  and 
came  into  all  sorts  of  houses,  lit  the  lamp  on  the 
table  at  night  and  the  fire  in  the  grate,  but  at 
Christmas  time  they  lit  the  candles  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  then  there  was  rejoicing  among  all 
the  children,  large  and  small. 

A  match  is  only  a  bit  of  thin  stick,  but  it  has 
fire  in  its  head.  It  submits  patiently  to  be  crowded 
up  with  its  fellows  and  put  into  a  dark  box,  but 
directly  you  rub  its  head,  it  splutters  and  fizzles, 
and  the  flame  bursts  out.  Also  if,  in  the  dark, 
you  rub  its  head  quite  gently,  it  shimmers  brightly 
like  the  hill-sprites  and  pixies  do  in  the  fairy-tales. 
"That  is  the  phosphorus!"  says  the  chemist,  and 
he  ought  to   know. 

"But  where  does  the  phosphorus  come  from  be- 
fore it  gets  into  the  head  of  the  match?"  That  is 
a  long  and  wonderful  story,  and  one  that  would 
take  a  great  while  to  tell  you,  if  you  wish  to  know 
all  about  it  from  first  to  last. 

First  of  all  the  phosphorus  lives  in  an  under- 
ground castle  in  the  hard  rocks  of  the  mountain. 
Nobody  can  see  it,  not  even  if  he  were  to  dig  a 


hole  into  the  hill,  or  were  to  break  up  the  rock 
into  little  pieces.  And  yet  it  is  there,  divided  into 
minute  particles,  here  a  bit  and  there  a  bit,  sleeping 
for  many  long  years. 

The  rock  crumbles  into  earth,  the  flowers  and 
grasses  send  their  roots  into  it,  and  draw  from  it 
one  thing  and  another,  including  a  little  bit  of 
'phosphorus.  The  little  fire  spirit  passes  up  the 
stalk  of  the  plant  into  the  leaves  and  flowers.  It 
is  drawn  up  into  the  highest  place  it  can  find, 
into  the  little  seed  pod,  where  each  seed  gets  a 
tiny  share  of  it.  Nobody  would  guess,  from  looking 
at  the  grains  of  wheat  and  rye,  what  a  wonderful 
stranger  is  lodged  inside  them,  and  yet  it  is  there. 

Then  come  the  cows  and  horses  and  eat  up  the 
leaves  and  grains,  and  the  birds  take  their  share 
also,  so  that  the  phosphorus  gets  into  the  animals, 
and  settles  in  all  their  bones.  It  helps  them  to  run 
and  jump  and  travel  about  the  world,  into  the 
streets  and  lanes,  and  back  into  the  stables,  till 
at  last  the  beast  comes  to  die.  The  beef  and  mutton 
are  eaten,  but  the  bones  remain.  Neither  dog  nor 
cat  can  gnaw  anything  further  off  them,  so  they 
are  thrown  upon  the  rubbish  heap,  and  the  bone- 
seller  gathers  them  together,  and  takes  them  to  the 
chemist  in  the  chemical  factory. 

The  phosphorus  was  first  sucked  up  by  the 
flowers,  then  eaten  by  the  cows  and  sheep,  but  now 
they  burn  it  with  sharp  acids,  lock  it  into  a  closed 
iron  vessel,  put  it  into  the  fiery  oven,  and  bring  it 
to  a  fierce  heat.  After  a  while  the  heat  is  too  great 
to  be  endured,  and,  like  a  little  spirit,  the  phosphorus 
escapes  from  the  crumbling  bones,  slips  through  the 
narrow  tube  which  the  chemist  has  attached  to  his 
vessel,  and  comes  into  a  glass  bowl  with  ice-cold 
water.  From  there  it  can  get  no  further,  nor  can  it 
hide  in  anything,  for  there  is  nothing  there  but 
water,  and  that  it  cannot  abide.  Each  tiny  grain  of 
phosphorus  clings  to  the  other,  till  a  little  heap  has 
come  together,  which  looks  almost  like  yellow  wax. 
It  must  stay  in  the  water  till  the  chemist  has  mixed 
it  with  gum,  manganese,  and  other  things,  and  made 
of  it  heads  for  the  matches. — Richard  Wagner's 
"Stories  from  Natural  History." 


Calgary's  population  is  now  55,330,  according  to 
the  latest  estimates,  making  an  increase  of  over 
9.000  during  the  past  year.  The  increase  shows  a 
greater  proportion  of  English-speaking  immigrants 
than  any  other  city  in  the  west. 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

In  March. 
Clad  in  her  furry  robe  of  gray, 
A  mother  squirrel  sped  to-day, 
To  that  old  tree,  across  the  way, 

Where  just  a  year  ago, 
Within  its  hollow  trunk,  she  made 
A  nest.     And  later,  unafraid, 
Three  baby-bunnies  leaped  and  played 

Upon  the  melting  snow. 

Adown  the  tree,  with  clinging  toes, 
A  cautious  nuthatch   lightly  goes. 
Head  downward  he,  for  well  he  knows 

That  'neath  the  brown  bark  lies 
A  dainty  banquet,  waiting  there, 
For  him  who  seeks  with  patient  care, 
And  ample  feast  of  tidbits  rare, 

A  royal,  wriggling  prize ! 

A  crimson-lipped  arbutus  stays 
Safe-hidden,  till  the  wintry  days 
Shall  yield  to  spring,  when  vernal  rays 

Shall  waken  warmth  and  cheer. 
Then  Mother  Earth  will  scatter  food 
To  hungry  beak  and  fledgling  brood. 
For  March  is  in  the  melting  mood, 

And  April's  Breath  is  here. 

Note.  The  nuthatch  creeps  down  a  tree  head  foremost. 
He  has  received  his  name  from  his  habit  of  hammering  or 
"hatching''  with  his  bill  the  falling  nuts  that  he  chances  to 
find  upon  the  ground.  He  does  this  in  order  to  obtain 
the  fat  larvae  that  he  knows  are  hidden  within. — Selected. 

Off  to  School. 
Hurry!  hurry!  is  the  rule 
On  the  days  wc  go  to  school. 
Just  as  soon  as  breakfast's  done, 
'Round  about  the  house  we  run, 
Looking  here  and  looking  there, 
Finding  things  'most  anywhere. 
Father,  walking  to  and  fro, 
Hurries  Jack  who's  always  slow. 
Mother,  glancing  at  the  clock, 
Smoothes  out  Mary's  rumpled  frock; 
Tells  us  children  to  make  haste; 
Says  there  isn't  time  to  waste ; 
Goes  down  with  us  to  the  gate ; 
Says  she  hopes  we  won't  be  late. 
Then  away  we  hurry  fast. 
Off  to  school  again  at  last.— St.  Nicholas. 

All  the  good  little  kittens  have   washed  their  mittens 

And  hung  them  up  to  dry  ; 

They're  gray  anil  fluffy  and  soft  and  muffy 

But  it's  time  to  lay  them  by. 

And  now  that  we've  come  to  the  -pring  of  the  year. 
They  have  them  all  out  airing  here; 
And  that  is  the  reason,   I  do  suppose. 
Why  this  little  tree  that  everyone  knows 

By  the  name  of  Pussy  Willow  goes. 

— Martha  Burr  Banks. 


A  Legend  of  the  Pussy  Willow. 

One  bright  day  in  spring,  a  little  gray  kitten 
ran  away  from  her  mother. 

She  was  lost  and  did  not  know  where  to  go. 

She  ran  on  and  on  until  she  came  to  a  stream. 
It  was  getting  dark  and  the  kitten  was  hungry  and 
tired.  So  she  sat  down  under  a  willow  and  began 
to  cry. 

A  fairy  loved  this  willow  very  much.  The  willow 
was  sorry  for  the  kitten.  She  bent  over  it  and  said, 
"Do  not  cry.     I  will  keep  you  safe." 

"Oh,  how  soft  and  warm  your  fur  is !" 

"I  am  sorry  I  ran  away  from  home,"  said  the 
kitten.    Then  she  began  to  cry  again  . 

"Do  not  cry  any  more,"  said  the  willow,  "I  will 
bend  over  you  and  keep  you  safe  all  night.  I  like 
you.     Now  sleej)." 

The  willow  liked  the  kitten's  soft  fur.  "I  wish 
I  had  fur  like  that,"  she  said. 

Just  then  the  fairy  came.  She  heard  what  the 
willow   said. 

"You  are  a  kind  willow,"  said  the  fairy,  "and 
I  will  give  you  what  you  wish.  You  shall  have 
fur  every  spring,  and  all  people  shall  love  you. 
Good    night,    Pussy   Willow."- — Selected. 


A  Story. 

Once  there  were  three  little  girls  who  lived  to- 
gether in  a  big  house.  Their  father  loved  them 
very  much  and  when  their  hour  for  play  came,  he 
would  join  in  their  games. 

He  sat  in  his  study  nearly  all  day  and  wrote 
beautiful  poems,  which  people  still  enjoy  reading. 
(Can  you  guess  who  he  was?) 

One  of  these  little  girls  was  cross  one  day.  It 
made  ber  look  so  unlike  herself,  that  the  father 
msde  up  a  little  poem  for  her.  She  wore  her  hair 
in  curls  and  one  was  tied  on  top  and  fell  down  in 
front.  This  is  l.ne  little  rhyme  he  said  to  her : 

There  was  a  little  girl 
Who  had  a  little  curl, 

Right  in  the  middle  of  her  forehead : 
When  she  was  good, 
She  was  very  good, 
But  when  she  was  bad 

She  was  horrid 


The   March  wind  gaily  roars  all  day! 
It  blows  the  fallen  leaves  away, 
It  whips  the  elothes  upon  the  line 
And  snatches  hats— Oh,  then-  goes  mine 
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How  Leaves  Keep  Clean. 

Last  month  the  REVIEW  had  an  interesting  story 
of  "Homes  in  Apple  Trees."  This  month  it  will 
tell  its  young  readers  how  leaves  keep  clean. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  world,  before  soap  and 
towels  came  into  use,  children  probably  stood  out 
in  the  rain  or  had  water  splashed  in  their  faces  and 
then  ran  about  in  the  air  and  sun  until  their  faces 
and  hands  were  dry. 

Leaves  have  always  kept  clean  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way.  The  rain  falls  on  their  upturned  faces. 
The  breezes  toss  them  to  and  fro  in  the  air,  and 
they  are  soon  dry,  perhaps  before  the  sun  comes 
out. 

But  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  rain  water  finds 
its  way  into  the  leaf.  The  little  hairs  and  the  oily 
matter  oil  the  coat  of  the  leaf  keep  it  out,  and  it 
all  drains  off  or  is  dried  up  by  the  air  and  sun. 

Round  leaves  do  not  easily  get  rid  of  rain  water, 
and  they  are  often  dirty  after  a  shower,  but  long  and 
narrow  leaves  with  points  to  them  are  washed  clean 
and  bright  after  a  shower.  , 

It  has  been  lately  found  out  that  this  is  one  of 
the  uses  of  the  points  in  leaves — to  drain  off  water 
and  keep  the  leaves  clean   from  dust. 

Will  you  look  at  leaves  more  closely  after  a  rain 
during  the  coming  summer  and  see  if  you  can  find 
out  whether  this  be  true  or  not? — Adapted. 


Nature  Stories  for  the   Primary  Schools. 

Suggestions   to  the  teacher   for  daily     short  talks  to  the 
pupils  of  the  lower  grades. 

March  is  the  first  spring  month. 

The  ground  is  still   white  with  snow. 

But  the  days  grow   longer. 

The  wind  blows  hard  in    March. 

The   wind  dries  up  the  water. 

It    dries    the    clothes. 

Jack  Frost  is  leaving  tor  the  North. 

The  wind  Hies  my  kite. 

My  kite  is  made  of  paper. 

The  paper  is  red. 

It  has  a  long  string. 

The  wind  holds  it  up. 

It  pulls  hard  on  my  hands. 

The  leaves   will   come  on   the   trees. 

The  flowers  will  blossom. 

The  birds  will  come  back  front  the  South. 

They  will  find  places  to  build  their  nests. 

They   will   use   string  and   paper  and  cotton. 

If  we  throw  cut  cotton  they  will  take  it. 

Soon   there  will  be  eggs  in  the  nest. 

The  mother  bird  will  sit  on  the  eggs  to  keep  them  warm. 

By   and   by  the   little   birds   will   batch. 

— Teachers'  Magazine. 


March. 

March  is  the  first  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  the 
month  of  Mars,  or  Martius,  named  for  the  Roman  god 
Mars.  Mars  was  called  the  giver  of  light,  the  opener  of 
the  new  year,  the  sender  of  rain,  the  giver  of  fertility 
and  increase.  In  some  sections  he  was  called  the  god  of 
the  land,  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  flocks.  The  wood- 
peckers were  considered  by  the  Romans  as  the  sacred  birds 
of  Mars. 


"Oh,   March,  why  are  you  scolding? 
Why   not   more   cheerful   be?" 
"Because,"  said  growling,  blustering  March, 
"Tlie  whole  world  scolds  at  me." 


High  and  low 

The  spring  winds  blow. 
They  take  the  kites  that  the  boys  have  made, 
And  carry  them  off  high   into  the  air ; 
They  snatch  the  little  girl's  hats  away 
And  toss  and  tangle  their  flowing  hair. 


Whichever  way  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Some  heart  is  glad   to  have  it  so. 
So  blow  it  east,  or  blow  it  west, 
The  wind  that  blows,  that  wind  is  best. 


Snowdrop  lit  your  timid  head, 
All   the   earth    is   waking; 

Field   and   forest,  brown  and  dead, 
Into   life   are   breaking. 


— The  willows  wrap 
Their  stems  in  furry  white;  the  pines  grow  gray 
A  little  in  the  biting  wind :  midday 
Brings   tiny   burrowed   creatures,   peeping  out 
Alert    for   sun. 

Ah!    March!  we  know  thou  art 
Kind-hearted,  spite  of  ugly  looks  and  threats. 
And,  out  of  sight,  art  nursing  April's  violets. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


March  !  a  cloudy  stream  is  flowing. 
And  a  hard,  steel  blast  is  blowing ; 

Bitterer  now  than  1  remember 
Ever   to  have   felt   or   seen 

In   the   depths   of   drear   December, 
When  the  white  doth  hide  the  green. 

—Barry    Cornwall. 


All  in  the  wild  March  morning  1  heard  the  angels  call ; 
it  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  dark  was  over 

all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began  to  roll. 
And  in  the  wild  March  morning  I  heard  them  call  my  soul. 
— Tennyson. —  The  May  Q"uccn. 


Just  be 'ore  the   Spring's   first   call. 
Sleepy  bud.  so  round  and  small, 
t  Rather  rough  your  rocking,  dear,) 
One  last  lullaby  you  hear, 
Tis  the  March  wind  singing. 
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Wild  Geese. 

The  wind  blows,  the  sun  shines,  the  birds  sing  loud  , 
The  blue,  blue  sky  is  flecked  with  fleecy  dappled  cloud, 
Over  earth's  rejoicing  fields  the  children  dance  and  sing, 
And  the  frogs  pipe  in  chorus.  "It  is  spring!    It  is  spring." 

The  grass  conies,  the   flower  laughs,  where  lately  lay  the 

snow, 
O'er  the  breezy  hill-top  hoarsely  calls  the  crow, 
By  the  flowing  river  the  alder  catkins  swing, 
And  the  sweet  song  sparrow  cries,  "Spring!    It  is  spring!" 

Hark,  what  a  clamor  goes  winging  through  the  sky! 
Look,  children  !    Listen  to  the  sound  so  wild  and  high! 
Like  a  peal  of  broken  bells, — kling,  klang.  kling. — 
Far  and  high  the  wild  geese  cry,  "'Spring!    It  is  Spring." 

Bear  the  winter  off  with  you,  O  wild  geese  dear! 
Carry  all  the  cold  away,  far  away  from  here; 
Chase  the  snow  into  the  north,  O  strong  of  heart  and  wing, 
While  we  share  the  robin's  rapture,  crying,  '"Spring!  It  is 
Spring!" — Cclia   Thaxter. 


Ah,  passing  few  are  they  who  speak. 

Wild,  stormy  month,  in  praise  of  thee : 
Vet  though  thy  winds  are  loud  and  bleak, 

Thou  art  a  welcome  month  to  me. 
For  thou  to  northern  lands  again 

The  glad  and  glorious  sun  dost  bring, 
And  thou  hast  joined  the  gentle  train 

And  wcar'st  the  gentle  name  of  spring. — Bryant. 


Wake  up.  little  flowers,  why  sleep  yun  so  li  ng? 

Don't  you  know  the  bright  springtime  is  here? 
The  snows  of  the   winter  are  melted   and  gone, 

And  it's  time  your   sweet   faces  appear. 


The  birds  are  coming  home  soon; 

I   look   for  them  every   day ; 
I   listen   to  catch  the  first   wild   strain. 

For  they  must  be  singing  by  May. 


St.  Patrick's  Day,  March  17th. 

Wherever   I   wander,  sweet  isle  of  the  ocean. 

My  thoughts  shall  still  turn  to  thine  emerald  shore; 
Ah!  still  shall  my  heart  beat  with  fondest  emotion. 

While   musing   on    scenes    I    -ball    visit   no   more. 

Adieu,  then,  dear  land  of  romance  and  wild  story. 

Thy   welfare  and  honor   forever   shall  be 
The  prayer  of  an  exile,  whose  boast  and  whose  glory 

Is  the  tie  that   still  binds  him.   loved  country,  to  thee. 

— Anun. 


An   angel,   robed   in   spotless   white. 
Bent   down   and   ki-scd   the    sleeping    N'ight. 
Night   woke  to  blush;   the  sprite  was  gone. 
Men  saw   the  blush  and  called  it  dawn.— Dunbar. 


Educational   Values. 

John  Dearness,  A.  M.,  London.  Ont. 

Courses  of  Study. — There  is  heard  much  com- 
plaint and  much  ill-considered  criticism  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  public  school  curriculum. 
Critics  have  counted  the  thirteen  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  youngest  grade  and  quoted  the  number  as 
though  its  mention  proved  that  the  course  must  be 
overcrowded.  But  they  have  not  named  the  sub- 
ject which  children  of  that  grade  are  not  capable 
of  learning  in  some  degree,  and  of  which  they 
should  not  or  need  not  know  anything.  An  active 
child  living  on  a  farm  is  spontaneously  learning 
facts  and  acquiring  experiences  that  might  be 
grouped  and  classified  under  a  score  of  subject 
titles.  The  ground  for  criticism  lies  with  the 
method  of  teaching  and  quantity  of  matter  taught, 
rather  than  with  the  number  of  subjects. 

The  Habit  of  Work. — Doing  things  that  to  the 
child  seem  worth  while  for  himself  and  others, 
especially  when  there  is  an  element  of  his  own 
planning  in  the  doing,  is  richer  educational  ex- 
perience than  sitting  at  a  desk  absorbing  knowledge 
from  books.  My  observation  is  unique  unless  it  is 
generally  true  that  the  youth  who  does  not  learn 
to  work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
stands  little  chance  to  become  a  successful  worker 
at  any  time.-  An  uninterrupted  course  of  book- 
learning  up  to  the  eighteenth  or  later  year  usually 
limits  its  victims  to  the  soft-handed  vocations. 

Estimation  of  a  Teacher's  Work. — I  heard  of 
an  instance  where  a  teacher  failed  to  agree  with 
her  trustees  in  respect  to  the  following  year's  sal- 
ary. When  it  was  known  that  she  proposed  to  leave 
the  school  at  the  end  of  the  term,  five  of  the  farmers 
in  the  section  offered  to  add  $5  apiece  to  their 
school  rates  to  retain  her  services  on  the  ground 
that  she  "was  the  first  teacher  they  had  ever  had 
who  made  lessons  at  school  of  the  things  the 
children  do  at  home." 

The  Proper  L'se  of  Equipments. —  It  is  not 
easy  to  exaggerate  the  potentialities  of  the  school 
garden,  but  it  is  easy  to  overrate  its  mere  existence. 
The  educational  value  of  school  gardens,  nature 
collections  and  scientific  apparatus  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  way  that  they  are  used.  Awarding 
money  grants  for  merely  having  them  without 
regard  to  their  use  may  be  worse  than  waste. — 
.  Idapted  from   Out.  Ag.   College  Revieiv. 
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The  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Hot  discoverei  last  year— Renewal  of  search— A  reward  of  $1,000 

The  search  for  the  Passenger  Pigeon  will  be 
carried  on  for  another  year.  No  person  was  suc- 
cessful last  year  in  finding  this  finest  and  noblest  of 
all  wild  pigeons.  Whereas  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
great  flocks  comprising  hundreds  of  thousands,  or 
even  millions  were  frequently  observed,  much 
doubt  exists  as  to  whether  there  are  any  left  today. 
Its  range  extended  over  the  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
as  far  north  as  Hudson  Bay. 

Last  year  many  reports  were  received  to  the 
effect  that  the  long-lost  pigeon  had  been  found, 
but  on  further  enquiry,  and  on  demanding  a  deposit 
of  $$.oo  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith  and  care  in 
its  identification  before  we  incurred  any  expense  in 
confirming  the  discovery,  it  turned  out  that  some 
other  bird  had  been  mistaken  for  it,  and  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  it. 

All  finds  are  to  be  reported  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  to  the 
undersigned.  The  awards  are  offered  solely  and 
only  for  information  of  location  of  undisturbed 
nestings.  We  do  not  desire  to  obtain  possession 
of  any  birds  dead  or  alive,  but  we  are  working 
solely  to  save  the  free  wild  pigeon. 

To  insure  intelligence  and  good  faith,  inform- 
ants of  nestings  are  advised  to  enclose,  or  agree 
to  forfeit,  at  least  $5.00  in  case  they  have  failed 
to  identify  the  birds  correctly.  This  is  only  fair, 
since  the  amount  may  cover  only  a  small  part  of 
the  costs  occasioned  by  a  false  report.  The  money 
will  be  immediately  returned  if  the  birds  are  found 
to  be  the  true  wild  passenger  pigeons. 

In  sending  reports  give  exact  date,  hour,  number 
in  flock,  direction  of  flight,  and  descriptions  of  the 
nest,  the  eggs,  and  the  birds  themselves. 

Last  year  the  Mourning  Dove,  the  Band-tailed 
Pigeon  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  and  Cuckoos,  were 
mistaken    for    Passenger    Pigeons. 

Passenger  Pigeons  nest  during  April  or  May, 
making  rude  scanty  platforms  of  twigs  through 
which  the  eggs  can  be  seen.  The  nests  are  usually 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  above  the  ground  and  are 
apt  to  be  found  in  any  woodland.  There  is 
usually  one  (sometimes  two)  elliptical  white  eggs, 
one  and  one-half  inches  by  one  inch,  in  each  nest. 
The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  sixteen  inches  long  from 
bill  to  end  of  tail,  of  slender  build,  and  has  a  long 
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graduated  tail,  that  is,  the  central  tail  feathers 
are  about  twice  the  length  of  the  outer  ones.  The 
male  is  blue-gray  above  and  on  the  head,  and  ruddy 
underneath;  the  female  is  duller  colored,  inclining 
to  brownish. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  shorter  by  four  inches, 
and  both  sexes  have  black  spots  on  the  ears  and 
brownish  backs.  The  forehead  of  the  adult  is 
vinaceous  brown,  and  the  nest  is  usually  less  than 
ten  feet  from  the  ground. 

Observers  should  be  absolutely  sure  of  the 
identity  of  the  bird  before  making  a  report.  If  the 
nest  contains  eggs,  haste  in  reporting  is  unneces- 
sary, as  the  young  birds  will  remain  in  the  nest  for 
three  weeks  or  more  before  leaving. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  rewards 
are  offered  for  undisturbed  nests.  The  birds  must 
not  be  molested  in  any  way.  Watch  them  closely 
from  a  concealed  position  with  a  field  glass  and 
ascertain  for  a  certainty  that  they  are  passenger 
pigeons    before    reporting. 

W.  LOCHHEAD. 


Macdonald  College.  P.  Q.. 
March  1st.  1911. 


A  year  ago  the  Review  published  an  article  on 
the  Wild  or  Passenger  Pigeon,  showing  how  that 
bird,  so  numerous  in  these  provinces  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  had  been  almost  completely  exterminated 
by  sportsmen  ( ?)  and  pot-hunters.  A  reward  of 
a  thousand  dollars  was  offered  for  its  re-discovery 
with  a  nest  in  our  northern  forests.  To  stimulate 
young  naturalists  it  was  urged  that  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  comparing  the  descriptions  of  birds, 
and  health-giving  walks  in  the  forests  would  be  an 
ample  reward.  But  the  money  prize  has  never  been 
awarded  although  a  vigorous  search  has  been  made. 

In  Bird-Lore  for  December  it  is  stated  that  prob- 
ably the  only  live  Passenger  Pigeon  in  existence 
is  a  female,  eighteen  years  old,  that  was  hatched  in 
the  cages  of  the  Cincinnati  Zoological  Company  and 
still  preserved  there.  A  writer  in  the  same  period- 
ical says : 

"Eighty  tons  of  Passenger  Pigeons  were  sent  from  one 
county  in  New  York  to  the  market  in  New  York  City  in 
1849,  and  at  least  three  hundred  tons  were  dispatched  from 
Petoskey,  Michigan,  in  1878.  Sullivan  Cooke  states  that 
there  were  caught  and  shipped  in  forty  days  from  Hartford, 
Michigan,  11,880,000  pigeons.  Also  that  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  one-third  more  than  that  number  were  shipped  from 
Shelby,  or  15,840,000  birds.  When  it  is  considered  that 
this  traffic  went  on  wherever  the  pigeons  appeared,  and  that 
they  were  slaughtered  at  all  seasons,  particularly  while  nest- 
ing, there  is  no  mystery  in  the  extinction  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon." 
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Empire  Building. 

Children's  letters  may  strike  some  people  as  be- 
ing too  unimportant  to  have  any  share  in  the  great 
schema  of  Empire  building.  The  great  concourse 
of  nations  which  form  the  British  Empire  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  the  Union  Jack  must  surely 
he  held  together  by  the  bonds  of  knowledge  and 
friendship;  and  amo'15  these  bonds  should  be 
counted  the  thousands  of  letters  which  pass  between 
•he  children  of  the  Empire  through  the  Comrades' 
Correspondence  Branch  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire.  Nearly  ten  years  ago  the  idea  was  first 
started  of  bringing  the  children  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions,  and  the  United  Kingdom  into  touch 
with  each  other  by  letter  writing.  The  scheme  has 
grown  and  prospered,  and  through  its  agency  over 
20,000  comrades  have  been  introduced  to  each 
other,  most  of  whom  keep  up  an  active  corres- 
pondence. Think  what  pleasure  it  must  be  to  a  boy 
or  girl  living  on  a  lonely  farm,  or  upcountry  station 
to  receive  a  letter  from  England,  the  land  their 
parents  speak  of  as  "Home:"  a  letter  written  by 
one  like  themselves,  but  living  under  other  skies 
and  other  conditions.  On  the  other  hand  how 
interesting  for  a  boy  or  girl,  used  perhaps  to 
crowded  London,  to  hear  of  real  adventures  in  the 
backwoods  from  the  actors  in  them,  or  of  city 
life  by  southern  seas.  School  teachers  are  the 
most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  this  correspondence. 
They  find  it  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  geog- 
raphy and  history  lessons  if  the  pupils  have  a  per- 
sonal connection  with  a  school,  perhaps  of  the  same 
name,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  Empire.  Nature 
study  and  kindred  subjects  are  keenly  taken  up 
in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  linked  school.  Many 
teachers  have  found  it  useful  to  have  a  corres- 
pondent of  similar  tastes,  with  whom  to  exchange 
ideas  and  experiences.  One  adult  comrade  writes, 
"Isn't  it  lovely  just  to  be  able  to  fill  in  a  small  form, 
and  then  get  linked  on  to  someone  in  a  far  country; 
almost  as  good  as  having  telephones  all  over  the 
world."  Families  have  sometimes  been  re-united 
by  a  chance  linking  of  comrades.  A  child  from 
New  Zealand  who  had  asked  for  a  comrade  in  her 
father's  birthplace  says,  "Let  me  thank  you  very 
much  indeed  for  what  you  have  done  for  us.  You 
have  not  only  pleased  us  all.  but  you  have  given 
my  father  hopes  of  corresponding  with  his  brother, 
perhaps  of  seeing  him  again.    My  comrade's  father 


and  Dad  used  to  be  playmates  at  school  together, 
and  they  were  neighbors." 

The  subjects  chosen  by  the  correspondents  are 
too  numerous  to  mention ;  they  range  from  astron- 
omy, geology,  history,  to  the  collection  of  stamps. 
The  writers  themselves  are  of  all  ages  and  all 
classes  of  society.  If  you  know  any  child  who 
would  like  a  comrade,  write  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
League  of  the  Empire,  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster, 
who  will  send  you  a  form  to  fill  in;  on  returning 
it  you  will  be  supplied  with  the  name  and  address 
of  a  correspondent.  All  information  will  be 
gladly  given,  and  correspondents  welcomed. 


Study  and  Recitation. 

I  presume  most  of  us  will  agree  that  one 
of  the  prime  purposes  of  a  school  is  to  teach  pupils 
to  study,  and  yet  very  little  is  done  to  guide  the 
child  in  the  use  of  his  time  in  the  study  period.  He 
is  sent  to  his  seat  and  told  to  study  his  lesson,  but 
seldom  told  how  he  is  to  go  about  the  work  of 
studying  his  lesson.  He  gets  plenty  of  instruction 
as  to  how  he  is  to  recite,  but  very  little  as  to  how 
he  is  to  study,  and  yet,  all  will  agree  that  the 
studying  is  more  important  than  the  reciting. 
Just  what  use  should  the  child  make  of  the  study 
period?  Just  what  should  he  do  when  he  is  told 
to  study  his  lesson? 

I  presume  the  answer  to  this  question  will  depend 
upon  the  answer  to  the  other  question,  what  should 
the  lesson  be?  What  is  the  lesson  which  he  is 
set  to  study?  The  legitimate  use  of  the  study 
period  will  depend  upon  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
recitation  period. 

The  school  exists  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
children  learn  to  think.  But  the  latest  psychology 
declares  that  we  never  think  except  in  the  presence 
of  a  problem  which  is  personally  of  interest  to  us. 
Then  one  part  of  the  round  of  studying  and  re- 
citing should  consist  of  discovering  and  develop- 
ing problems  which  touch  the  life  of  the  child. 
Manifestly  this  should  come  in  the  recitation  period. 
The  child  should  not  be  sent  to  his  seat  with  simply 
so  many  lines  to  commit,  so  many  pages  to  read,  or 
so  many  arithmetical  problems  to  "work".  He 
should  go  from  the  recitation  with  a  question  in 
his  mind,  which  he  is  to  investigate,  think  about, 
read  up  on.  Each  pupil  should  give  the  recitation 
hour   to   an    attempt   to   solve    that   problem.      He 
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should  do  the  best  he  could,  and  get  what  informa- 
tion he  can. 

When  they  come  to  the  recitation,  each  one  has 
something  to  contribute,  and  the  thought  of  each 
will  help  the  other  think.  The  teacher  takes  her 
part  along  with  the  rest  to  help  clear  up  miscon- 
ceptions and  straighten  out  erroneous  ideas.  So 
the  thought  of  the  class  is  lifted  to  a  higher  plane, 
and  out  of  the  very  process  of  clearing  their 
thought,  there  will  arise  new  problems  for  the 
next  lesson.  The  teacher  has  only  to  gather  these 
up  and  state  them  in  proper  form,  and  the  work 
goes  on. 

The  recitation  period  should  clarify  old  prob- 
lems and  set  up  new  ones.  The  study  period  is 
given  to  the  pupil  in  order  that  he  may  do  his  best, 
unaided  and  unhindered;  toward  the  solution  of 
these  problems. — School  Nezvs. 


The  Review's  Question  Box. 

E.  A.  P. — Would  you  please  explain  clearly  the  uses  of 
"should"  and  "would,"  through  the  columns  of  the  Review. 
The  grammar  do.es  not  seem  to  he  very  plain  on  it. 

"Should"  and  "would"  generally  follow  the  rules 
for  "shall"  and  "will."  To  express  mere  futurity, 
use  "shall"  in  the  first  person,  "will"  in  the  second 
and  third  persons. 

To  express  determination  or  willingness,  to  give 
a  command,  to  make  a  promise  or  a  threat,  use 
"will"  in  the  first  person,  "shall"  in  the  second  and 
third  persons. 

In  questions  in  the  first  person,  use  "shall"  always. 

Ex.  I.  I  shall  (should)  get  wet;  you  will 
(would)  get  wet;  he  will   (would)   get  wet. 

Ex.  II.  I  will  (would)  do  it  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. 

Will   (Would)   you  be  kind  enough? 

T  determined  that  he  should   not  go. 

Ex.  III.     Shall  (should)    I  get  wet? 

But  "should"  and  "'would''  have  also  some  special 
meanings.  "Should"="ought  to"  as  You  should  be 
kind  to  animals,  lie  should  study  harder.  I  know 
I  should  rise  earlier. 

"Would"  is  used  to  express  custom ;  as ;  "Then  he 
would  make  us  read  to  him  ;"  and  to  express  a  wish, 
as,  "1  lOouId  that  1  were  dead." 

In  subordinate  clauses  after  "it."  though," 
"When,"  "shall"  and  "should"  are  used  with  all 
three  persons  to  express  conditional   futurity ;  and 


"will"  and  "would"  in  all  three  persons  to  express 
consent   or  willingness — as  : 

When   he  shall  appear. 

If  he  should  be  there. 

Though    I    should   not  be  able  to   go. 

If  I  would  say  yes. 

If  you  would  agree. 

If  she  would  only  decide. 


R.  L.  S. — Why  is  a  fraction  called  a  process  in  division? 

Perhaps    the    following    definitions  from    Went- 
worth's    Arithmetic    will    make   this   clear. 
The   expression  7-9  means: 

I.  Seven  of  the  parts  when  a  unit  has  been  di- 
vided into  nine  equal  parts. 

II.  One-ninth  of  seven  units :  for,  if  seven 
units  be  divided  into  nine  equal  parts,  one  of  these 
parts  will  be  seven  times  as  great  as  one  of  the  parts 
obtained  by  dividing  one  unit  into  nine  equal  parts. 

III.  The  quotient  of  seven  divided  by  nine. 


R.  L.  S. — What  is  meant  by  the  Zero  Time  Zone,  and 
what  are  its  boundaries? 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  Zero  Zone. 
The  1 80th  meridian  is  called  the  Time  Zero,  be- 
cause the  165th  meridian  west  is  the  23rd  hour 
meridian,  and  the  165th  meridian  east  is  the  first 
hour  meridian.  We  presume  that  if  a  Zero  Time 
Zone  is  spoken  of,  its  boundaries  would  be  these 
meridians,   1650  E.  and  1650  W. 


The   following  are   the  answers   to  bird  conundrums  in 
the  February  Review: 


I. 

Oven  bird. 

2. 

King  bird. 

3- 

Cat  bird. 

4- 

Cow  bird. 

5- 

Nut-hatch. 

6. 

Chick-a-dee-dee. 

/■ 

Fly-catcher. 

8. 

Junco. 

9 

Mocking  bird. 

10. 

Nightingale. 

11. 

Lark. 

12. 

Thrasher. 

13. 

Jay. 

14. 

Crow. 

15- 

Flicker. 

16. 

English  Sparrow 

I/- 

Swallow. 

18. 

Creepers. 

I 

9.     Kingfisher. 

King  George  frequently  appears  in  public  with  his  right 
hand  gloved  and  the  other  bare.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  this  custom  is  a  survival  of  the  habit  found  necessary 
in  the  days  when  the  king's  touch  was  held  to  be  a  cure 
for  certain  diseases,  and  when  the  glove  was  worn  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  infection. 
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Object  Lesson  on  Pins. 

A  useful  and  interesting  object  lesson  may  be 
given  on  pins.  Let  each  pupil  be  provided  with 
one,  and  measure  it.  Is  the  length  the  same  in 
all  cases?  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  pins  of 
different  lengths'  What  names  are  given  to  the 
various  parts  of  a  pin?     (Head,  shank,  point.) 

Pins  are  made  of  wire  and  go  through  many 
processes  in  their  manufacture  which  gives  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  persons  annually.  Tell  or 
write  down  some  of  the  many  uses  of  pins.  What 
is  the  cost  of  a  "paper  of  pins"?  How  many  pins 
in  a  paper? 

The  pins  mentioned  in  the  Bible  for  fastening  the 
hangings  round  the  court  of  the  temple  were  of 
metal.  The  Roman  pins  were  usually  of  bronze. 
Elaborate  and  costly  pins  have  been  found,  in 
Egyptian  tombs,  some  of  bronze,  some  made  of 
silver  and  gold.  The  ancient  Mexicans  found  in 
the  thorns  of  the  agave  tree  a  good  substitute  for 
metal  pins.  ( Tell  the  children  to  ask  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  or  some  old  people  in 
the  neighborhood  if  they  do  not  remember  when  the 
thorns  of  the  common  hawthorn  were  used  as 
pins,  before  metal  pins  became  as  common  and 
cheap  as  they  are  now. ) 

Tins  were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Then  they  were  costly  and  highly  prized  as  gifts. 
A  paper  of  pins  was  more  acceptable  than  a  bouquet. 

An  act  was  passed  in  1543  making  it  illegal  to 
charge  more  than  eightpence  a  thousand  for  metal 
pins.  Persons  of  quality  often  used  pins  made  of 
boxwood,  bone,  and  silver,  while  the  poor  put  up 
with  wooden  skewers. 

In  those  days  husbands  were  often  surprised  at 
the  great  amount  of  money  that  went  for  pins : 
hence  the  term  "pin  money." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  frugal  housewife  was 
wont  to  teach  pin  economy  by  teaching  her  children 
the  couplet: 

"See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up, 

All  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck." 

What   is  meant  by  the  word  pin  or  pins   in  the 
following  expressions : 
"The   very  pin   of  his   heart   cleft." — Shakspere. 
"He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  me.-' 
"To  be  on  pins  and  needles." 
"To  knock  one  off  his  pins"   (slang). 


History  Helps. 

To  review  a  class  in  history  in  an  interesting  way, 
read  from  another  history  than  their  own,  or 
better,  read  from  a  variety  of  authors  the  portion 
on  which  they  are  to  be  reviewed.  Stop  here  and 
there  as  an  important  fact  is  mentioned  and  call  on 
the  class  to  fill  in  the  date.  Or  as  a  date  is  read, 
let  the  pupil  supply  the  fact  connected  with  it,  and 
ask  for  other  dates  within  near  range.  Have  lists 
of  important  dates  arranged  on  large  tablets  of 
paper,  which  may  be  pinned  up  during  reviews  and 
let  each  pupil  choose  one  that  he  may  wish  to  tell 
about.  This  latter  device  will  save  board  work, 
and  may  be  kept  for  repeated  use,  always  ready 
at  hand. 


A  Helpful  Reader. 

Kindly  continue  my  subscription  to  your  valuable  paper, 
the  Educational  Review  for  which  you  will  find  one  dollar 
enclosed.  Please  send  it  to  the  above  address  until  next 
August,  when  \  will  inform  you  of  any  change.      S.  M.  M. 

I  This  is  from  one  of  the  many  readers  of  the 
Review  who  look  carefully  after  the  payment  of 
their  subscriptions  and  see  that  the  addresses  arc 
correct.  They  show  by  their  interest  in  these 
matters  that  they  are  getting  more  out  of  the 
Review  than  those  who  are  not  so  particular 
Their  courtesy  is  very  much  appreciated  by  the 
manager  of  the  Revikw  whose  work  is  greatly  less- 
ened by  the  thought  fulness  and  care  of  so  many 
subscribers.] 


'lie  time  to  build  up  worth-while  citizens  is  from 
babyhood  onward.  The  city  child  must  have  pure 
air,  enough  pure  food  and  water,  proper  housing, 
warm  clothing,  attractive  and  decent  play,  or  at 
his  starveling  majority  he  will  be  a  burden  or  a 
detriment  to  society.  "Don't  call  it  philanthropy," 
says  one.  "It  isn't  philanthropy.  It's  just  racial 
common   sense." — Harper's    Weekly. 


How  to  teach  the  correct  use  of  a  dictionary  so 
that  pupils  without  loss  of  time  and  without  incon- 
venience to  others  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  getting 
information  for  themselves  is  one  of  the  delights  of 
school  work.  In  Webster's  Xew  International  Dic- 
tionary there  is  need  of  some  instruction  how  to 
use  it  to  best  advantage,  and  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  of  Springfield,  will  fur- 
nish free  to  any  teacher  a  valuable  little  booklet  on 
Suggestions  on  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary, 
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A  Lesson  on  Telegrams. 

The  purpose  is  to  train  children  in  picking  out 
the  essential  parts  of  a  paragraph.  To  train  them 
to  express  a  message  in  a  few  words.  To  make 
them  familiar  with  a  telegram  blank. 

Have  regular  blanks  for  the  children  to  examine. 
Let  them  tell  why  people  send  telegrams,  and  give 
instances  when  they  might  be  sent.  Then  spend 
a  few  minutes  on  the  manner  of  sending.  If  any 
of  the  boys  are  interested  in  electricity,  they  prob- 
ably will  be  able  to  furnish  some  information.  Find 
out  what  they  know  about  the  new  system  of  wire- 
less telegraphing  and  its  advantages.  Tell  them  to 
find  out  before  the  next  lesson  where  the  nearest 
telegraph  station  is. 

Explain  that  a  message  costs  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  it  is  sent;  that  ten  words  are  allowed  for 
a  given  rate,  then  every  additional  word  costs  extra. 
Therefore  the  need  of  learning  to  condense  a  mes- 
sage without  leaving  out  any  essential  point.  Have 
them  notice  that  the  lines  on  the  blank  are  divided 
into  five  equal  parts,  to  enable  the  agent  to  see 
at  a  glance  how  many  words  the  message  contains. 

They  can  tell  you  that  the  line  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  is  for  the  date;  that  the  line  below  is 
for  the  name  and  address  of  the  one  to  whom  the 
message  is  being  sent ;  and  that  the  last  line  is  for 
the  signature  of  the  sender. 

Then  give  the  conditions  under  which  a  telegram 
might  be  sent,  and  see  which  pupil  can  express  it 
most  clearly,  with  the  least  number  of  words. 
Plenty  of  practice  along  this  line  will  probably  be 
necessary.  Finally  let  them  rule  paper  like  the 
regular  blank  and  fill  it  in  with  an  imaginary 
message. 

Here  are  three  that  might  be  given  them : 

Write  a  telegram  to  your  mother,  telling  her  that 
your  brother,  in  getting  ofr  an  electric  car,  \—.>s 
knocked  down  and  run  over  by  an  automobile 
That  he  is  now  at  City  Hospital  in  Boston,  and  ask 
her  to  come  at  once. 

Suppose  you  go  from  your  home  to  New  York 
City  during  your  Christmas  vacation  to  visit  a 
cousin.  Telegraph  home  that  you  reached  there 
safely  and  that  your  uncle  met  you  at  the  train. 

Send  a  telegram  to  your  grandfather,  stating 
that  your  family  will  arrive  two  hours  earlier  than 
expected  the  next  day,  which  is  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Ask  him  to  meet  you  at  the  station  with  his  team. 


I  have  known  adults  who  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  how  to  send  a  telegram.  One  or  two  lessons 
a  year  of  this  kind  in  every  grade  above  the  fifth 
will  keep  them  so  familiar  with  the  form  that 
they  would  know  what  to  do  in  case  they  ever  had 
to  send  one.— Popular  Educator. 


Mr.  Godfrey  Langlois,  M.  P.  P.,  in  giving  his 
evidence  recently  at  Quebec  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Industrial  Training  and  Technical  Edu- 
cation, thought  that  teachers'  diplomas  ought  to  be 
awarded  only  after  the  recipient  had  successfully 
completed  a  course  in  the  normal  school.  In  regard 
to  female  teachers,  Mr.  Langlois  thought  many  of 
them  only  took  up  the  profession  temporarily  and 
for  the  purpose  of  social  or  material  advantages. 
"Many  young  men,  especially  in  country  places," 
he  said,  "prefer  school  teachers,  so  it  happens  that 
women  often  take  to  teaching  merely  for  a  good 
opportunity  of  getting  a  husband." 


Asia  means  morning  or  east ;  Europe,  evening  or 
west;  Australia  means  lying  to  or  in  the  south ;_ 
hence  we  may  consider  that  these  names  mean 
eastern  land,  western  land  and  southern  land.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Africa  is  uncertain.  Some  con- 
jecture that  it  is  a  Semitic  word  meaning  "land  of 
wanderers."  America  is  named  from  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  who  discovered  a  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent in  1499. 


Many  ludicrous  mistakes  are  made  by  foreigners 
in  grasping  the  meaning  of  some  of  our  common 
English  expressions.  A  young  German  attending  a 
Western  State  university  translated  "The  spirit  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak,"  into  "The  ghost  is 
willing,  but  the  meat  is  not  able."  And  a  Filipino 
youth  fairly  set  the  class  in  an  uproar  by  the  state- 
ment that  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  meant  "The 
invisible  is  insane." 


I  am  forwarding  my  annual  remittance  to  your 
valuable  paper,  the  Educational  Review.  The 
Review  contains  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  so  many  valuable  suggestions  on 
teaching  that  I  would  be  at  a  loss  without  it.  The 
children,  too,  look  eagerly  for  it  and  are  always 
delighted  with  the  beautiful  supplements. 

A.  M,  F. 
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The  Floor  of  the  Ocean. 

The  ocean  has  been  sounded  in  nearly  all  direc- 
tions with  modern  appliances,  and  these  soundings 
show  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  consists  of  vast 
undulating  plains,  lying  at  an  average  depth  of 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  waves.  In  some  places  huge  ridges  and 
cones  rise  from  these  submerged  plains  to  within 
a  few  hundred  fathoms  of  the  sea  surface,  or  they 
may  rise  above  the  surface  as  volcanic  islands  and 
coral  atolls.  The  greatest  depth  hitherto  recorded 
is  in  the  Challenger  (or  Nero)  Deep  in  the  North 
Pacific — 5,269  fathoms.  If  Mount  Everest  were 
placed  in  this  deep,  2,600  feet  of  water  would  roll 
over  the  peak  of  this,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  Atlantic  is  in  the 
Nares  Deep,  beween  the  West  Indies  and  Bermuda 
— 4,662  fathoms.  The  greatest  depth  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  3,828  fathoms,  in  the  Wharton  Deep,  be- 
tween Christmas  Island  and  the  coast  of  Java. 
We  now  know  fifty-six  of  these  deeps  where  the 
depth  exceeds  three  geographical  miles,  ten  areas 
where  the  depth  exceeds  four  miles,  and  four  places 
where  it  exceeds  five  miles. 

The  sea  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  salt.  It  is 
saltest  where  strong,  dry  winds  blow  across  the 
surface,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  trade-wind  regions 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
less  salt  toward  the  poles  and  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  ocean.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the 
very  salt  water  of  the  Mediterranean  flows  as  an 
undercurrent  outward  through  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  thus  affects  the  salinity  of  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  over  a  wide  area.  Although 
the  amount  of  salt  in  sea  water  varies,  the  com- 
position of  sea-salts  remains  very  constant ;  slight 
differences  have,  however,  been  noticed  along  the 
continental  coasts,  in  the  polar  regions,  and  in  the 
water  in  direct  contact  with  deep-sea  deposits. 

The  temperature  of  ocean  water  varies  at  the  sur- 
face from  280  Fahr.  at  the  poles  to  over  8o°  Fahr.  in 
the  tropics.  The  cold  water  toward  the  poles  has 
an  annual  variation  of  less  than  ten  degrees  Fahr. 
at  any  one  spot,  and  the  warm  water  of  the  tropics 
also  has  an  annual  variation  of  less  than  ten  degrees 
Fahr.  in  a  band  that  nearly  encircles  the  earth ; 
this  is  the  region  of  coral  reefs  and  atolls.  Between 
these  regions  of  small  annual  variation  there  are  two 
bands  surrounding  the  earth  where  the  annual  vari- 
ation is  greater,  and  may  exceed  in  certain  regions 


40°   Fahr.  at  any  one  spot. — Sir  John  Murray,  in 
Harper's    Magazine   for    March. 


The  first  snow  came.  How  beautiful  it  was, 
falling  so  silently  all  day  long,  all  night  long,  on  the 
mountains,  on  the  meadows,  on  the  roofs  of  the 
living,  on  the  graves  of  the  dead!  All  white,  save 
the  river  that  marked  its  course  by  a  winding  black 
line  across  the  landscape,  and  the  leafless  trees  that 
against  the  laden  sky  now  revealed  more  fully  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  intricacy  of  their  branches. 

What  silence,  too,  came  with  the  snow,  and  what 
seclusion !  Every  sound  was  muffled,  every  noise 
changed  to  something  soft  and  musical.  No  more 
trampling  hoofs,  no  more  rattling  wheels.  Only 
the  chiming  sleigh  bells,  beating  as  swift  and 
merrily  as  the  hearts  of  children. — Longfellow. 


These  are  the  things  I  prize 

And  hold  of  dearest  worth; 

Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 

Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 

Shelter  of  woods  and  comfort  of  the  grass. 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills, 

Shadows  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass, 

And,  after  showers, 

The  smell  of  flowers 

And  of  the  good  brown  earth. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


It  should  not  be  necessary  for  country  children 
to  attend  the  city  schools.  Schools  should  be 
brought  to  the  pupil.  Country  men  and  women 
should  take  greater  pride  in  their  schools  than  in 
their  live  stock  and  their  crops,  for  the  schools 
are  raising  the  most  valuable  crop  of  all.  No  farm 
crop  compares  with  the  crop  of  children.  In  these 
boys  and  girls  is  wrapped  up  the  future  of  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  nation.  Upon  the  train- 
ing they  receive  in  their  formative  years  depends 
the  service  they  shall  render  the  cause  of  agriculture 
when  they  assume  charge  of  farm  affairs. — 
Farmer's  Voice. 


The  191 1  edition  of  5,000  Facts  About  Canada, 
edited  by  Frank  Yeigh,  of  Toronto,  the  well  known  lecturer 
and  writer,  and  author  of  the  new  book,  "Through  the 
Heart  of  Canada,"  has  been  issued  and  is  filled  with  fresh 
data  of  an  interesting  character.  It  is  a  marvel  of  con- 
densation, presenting  in  small  space  striking  figures  relating 
to  every  phase  and  department  of  Canada's  resources,  trade 
and  national  life.  Its  popularity  and  wide  sale  can  easily 
he  understood ;  in  fact,  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  "worth  its 
weight  in  Cobalt  silver  or  Yukon  gold."  The  booklet  may 
be  had  from  the  leading  newsdealers,  or  for  25  cents  from 
the  Canadian  Facts  Publishing  Co.,  667  Spadina  Avenue, 
Toronto. 
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NOVA   SCOTIA   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    MINING    AND    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

AFFILIATED  WITH  ACADIA,  DALHOUSIE,  KINGS,  MT.  ALLISON  AND   ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER 

SHORT    COURSES  FOR  LAND  SURVEYORS,  MINE  MANAGERS,    ETC. 

TWENTY      FREE      SCHOLARSHIPS  —  $75.00      EACH 

NEW   BUILDINGS  NEW  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 

ALL  INFORMATION  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.  SEND  FOR  CALENDAR 

F.  H.  SEXTON,  PRINCIPAL,  HALIFAX,  N.  S. 


The  Canadian  Lynx. 

The  Canadian  Lynx  has  a  had  reputation,  even 
for  a  wild  cat.  It  is  said  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  eats  grouse  and  other  hirds.  hares,  rahhits 
and  squirrels,  and  will  even  attack  and  kill  young 
fawns.  It  is  a  fierce  looking  beast.  It  has  a  large 
head  with  tufted  ears,  a  powerful  body,  long  legs, 
and  usually  a  short  tail.  When  alarmed  it  takes 
rapid,  straight  leaps  forward,  and  if  hard  pressed 
takes  to  the  trees,  which  it  climbs  by  aid  of  its 
powerful  forelegs  and  claws.  When  running  at 
speed  it  looks  odd,  indeed,  for  it  makes  a  series  of 
leaps  with  its  back  arched,  and  all  the  feet  coming 
to  the  ground  at  nearly  the  same  time. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

King  George  has  lixed  upon  Tuesday,  March  2ist,  as  the 
date  when  he  will  receive  in  special  audience  a  deputation 
in  connection  with  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
publication   of   the   authorized    version   of   the    Bible. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  agreed  to  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  for  the  entire  cessation  of  pelagic  sealing 
in  the  Pacific  for  ten  years,  conditional  upon  the  conclusion 
of  similar  agreements  with   Russia  and  Japan. 

It  is  reported  that  Great  Britain  will  cede  to  France  the 
colony  of  British  Gambia,  the  oldest  of  the  British  posses- 
sions in  West  Africa.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  French 
territory,  except  where  the  ocean  forms  its  boundary;  and 
it  contains  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  West  Africa. 

Differences  between  Russia  and  China  which  threatened 
to  end  in  war  are  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  There 
are  several  questions  at  issue,  among  them  being  the  sover- 
eignty over  a  territory  on  the  western  borders  of  Chinese 
Tartary. 

The  United  States  will  fortify  the  Panama  Canal.  Instead 
of  being  a  neutral  waterway,  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
it  will  be  closed  at  any  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  any  other  power  which  in  case 
of  war  may  capture  and  hold  the  forts. 

At  the  opening  of  the  British  Parliament  last  month,  the 
Overseas  Dominions  were  for  the  first  time  represented  by 


their  agents. general.  Lord  Strathcona  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  Canada,  and  with  him  were  representa- 
tives from  South   Africa.   Australia  and   New  Zealand. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico,  though  not  strong  or  well 
organized  is  widespread  and  persistent.  The  lesser  upris- 
ings in  the  lesser  Central  American  republics  are  not  yet 
quite  suppressed;  but  that  in  Haiti  is  subdued.  In  Turkey, 
the  army  is  said  to  be  in  revolt  because  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  troops  to  engage  in  the  suppression  of  the  long 
standing  disorders  ir.  Arabia ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  another 
Turkish  revolution  in  progress.  These  little  wars,  however, 
are  less  important  and  less  costly  than  the  great  defensive 
vorks  in  which  all  the  Great  Powers  are  engaged,  and  in 
which  Canada,  as  a  part  of  the  British  Kmpire,  is  now  called 
upon  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expense. 

During  the  core-nation  period  there  will  be  a  carnival 
parade  in  London,  which  will  surpass  in  size  and  beauty 
anything  ever  attempted  in  Europe.  The  King  and  Queen 
will  attend  the  great  Empire  Concert,  in  connection  with 
the  Festival  of  Empire ;  at  which  there  is  to  be  a  chorus  of 
five  thousand  voices  conducted  by  Dr.  Charles  Harris,  of 
Canada.  Another  striking  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  to 
be  the  representations  of  the  parliament  buildings  of  the 
Oversea  Dominions;  which,  with  other  spectacles  illustrat- 
ing life  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  will  be  connected 
by  an  electric  railway  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 

The  Imperial  Steamship  Company  which  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Canada,  proposes  to  run  a  line  of  steamers 
from  Halifax  to  Black  sod  Bay,  I -eland,  that  will  cross  the 
ocean  in  three  and  a  half  days;  and  a  line  of  fast  steamers 
on  the  Pacific,  to  connect  Canada  with  Xew  Zealand  and 
Australia. 

There  is  a  movement  in  the  Bahamas  in  favor  of  the 
admission  of  the  islands  to  Canada  as  a  Province  of  the 
Dominion. 

A  book  recently  published  in  England  and  America  claims 
to  show  by  means  of  a  cipher  not  only  that  the  plays  to 
which  Shakespeare's  name  is  attached  were  written  by  Lord 
Bacon,  which  is  a  theory  advanced  many  years  ago,  but 
also  that  Bacon  himself  was  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne 
of  England  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  mar- 
vellous tale  is  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  wife  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  that  Lord  Bacon  and  the  Earl  of 
Essex  were  her  sons.  But  the  alleged  discovery  of  another 
writer  is  yet  more  strange.     He  claims  to  have  proved  that 
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Public  School  Music 

A  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

AT 

FREDERICTON,   N.  B. 

July  12th  to  August  2nd. 

For  particulars  address 

F.  W.  HARRISON, 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music, 

FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 


SUBSCRIBE   FOR 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REYIEW 

$1.00  per  year.    Published  monthly. 


LIMITED. 


MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYEH  CO., 

TORONTO.    ONT. 

CHEERFUL    SURROUNDINGS 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room  and  make  little  folks  like 
to  come  to  school.  This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school  rooms.  If 
you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEMBER  —  That  you  can  get  from  us  a 
beautiful  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send  size  of  school  room, 
number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  exercise  in 
arithmetic  for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost  and  samples.  Get  our  figures 
for  Window  Shades.  We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 
Maps   mounted   on    rollers,   and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly. 

SEND   YOUR   ORDERS  TO 


F.  E.  HOLMAN  &  CO.,  52  King  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

FOR  THE       

Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada 

Courses  in  Natural  Sciences,  Agriculture, 

School-Gardening,  Literature, 

Physical  Culture,  etc. 

FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  FROM  $10  TO 
$20  00  ARE  OFFERED  FOR  COMPETITION 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION  WILL  BE  HELD 
AT  FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

JULY  12th    TO    AUGUST    2nd,    1911 

Drop  a  card  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  calendar  containing  full  information 

J    D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  St., 
Charlottetown,  P.  £.  Island. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  man,  the  real  Princess  Elizabeth 
having  died  young,  and  her  boy  cousin  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  political  reasons.  There  is  some  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  they  cannot  both  be  true. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  the  United  States  laws  forbade 
any  trade  with  our  people,  the  argument  being  that  if  the 
people  of  the  British  American  Provinces  wanted  the  bene- 
fits of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  they 
should  sever  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  and  ask 
to  be  admitted  to  the  American  Union,  As  our  fathers 
chose  to  remain  true  to  their  allegiance,  this  was  followed 
by  the  war  of  1812;  which  was  an  attempt  to  take  these 
provinces  by  force  of  arms.  There  is  renewed  talk  of 
annexation  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent political  leaders  having  openly  said  in  Congress  that 
they  are  preparing  to  annex  Canada;  but,  instead  of  pass- 
ing acts  of  embargo  and  non-intercourse,  the  United  States 
authorities  arc  now  offering  us  freer  trade  with  them  than 
we  have  nt  present.  The  question  of  accepting  this  offer  is 
now  before  the  Dominion  Parliament,  its  opponents  taking 
the  ground  that  by  doing  so  we  would  weaken  British  con- 
nection, just  at  the  time  when  Cai.ada  is  about  to  reach  the 
position  of  an  equal  partner  in  the  Empire;  while  its  advo- 


cates say  that  nothing  can  break  our  allegiance,  and  that 
threats  of  absorption,  whether  in  the  form  of  words  or  of 
warships  on  the  Great  Lakes,  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  most  important  advance  in  flying  machines  reported 
within  the  past  month  is  the  feat  of  rising  from  the  water, 
which  was  accomplished  by  Glenn  Curtiss,  off  the  coast  of 
California. 

Reports  from  China  say  that  the  plague  in  the  northern 
provinces  is  under  control.  The  famine  in  the  south  is  even 
more  terrible  than  the  first  accounts  would  lead  us  to 
believe.  With  all  the  help  that  can  be  given,  there  will  be 
great  loss  of  life. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

In  the  attractive  catalogue  of  the  Summer  School  of 
Science  which  meets  this  year  in  Fredericton,  from  July 
I2th  to  August  2nd,  particulars  are  Riven  of  courses  in 
agriculture,  botany,  chemistry,  drawing,  manual  training, 
geology,  English  literature,  physics,  human  physiology  and 
zoology  with  classes  in  military  drill  arid  physical  culture. 
A  number  of  scholarships,  value  ten  or  twenty  dollars  each 
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will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  session's  work.     Any 
teacher   or   others   interested    can  obtain   a   catalogue   by 
sending  a  post  card  to  the  local   secretary,   T.   B.   Kidner, 
Fredericton. 

Principal  Forrest,  after  twenty-five  years'  service  as  head 
of  Dalhousie  University,  has  signified  his  wish  to  resign. 

.Miss  B.  Jean  Norrad,  in  closing  her  school  recently  at 
Pcnniac,  St.  Marys,  York  county,  was  presented  by  her 
pupils  with  a  fountain  pen  and  other  gifts.  The  people 
showed  their  appreciation  of  her  efforts  as  a  teacher  by 
their  attendance  at  the  public  examination  of  the  school,  no 
fewer  than  thirty-eight  being  present. 

Post :  Pupils  of  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Academy  will,  in  future, 
if  the  plans  of  the  school  board  are  carried  out,  have  the 
benefit  of  a  commercial  course,  taking  in  shorthand,  type- 
writing and  book-keeping,  along  with  their  regular  school 
work. 

The  attendance  this  year  at  the  Nova  Scotia  Provincial 
Normal  College,  Truro,  is  the  largest  in  its  history. 

On  the  last  day  of  February  a  portion  of  the  Manitoba 
Commission  on  Technical  Education  visited  the  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  College,  Halifax.  R.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education  was  one  of  the  members. 
He  also  visited  the  Education  Department  and  the  Province 
building. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


In  the  paper  published  in  the  last  and  this  month's 
Review,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  value  of  myths  in  the 
study  of  English  literature.  The  attention  of  students  is 
directed  to  a  work  just  published  by  Ginn  &  Company  on 
The  Classic  Myths  in  English  Literature  and  in  Art,  based 
originally  on  Bulfinch's  "Age  of  Fable,"  which  was 
printed  in  1855.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  familiarize 
students  and  general  readers  (1)  with  the  Greek,  Roman, 
Norse  and  German  myths  which  have  acclimated  themselves 
in  English-speaking  lands  and  have  influenced  the  spirit, 
form,  and  habit  of  English  imaginative  thought;  (2)  with 
the  uses  to  which  these  myths  have  been  put  in  English  and 
American  poetry;  (3)  with  the  principal  masterpieces  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture  and  painting,  illustrative  of 
mythological  subjects;  and  (4)  with  the  history  of  myth 
and  the  more  evident  interpretations  of  the  various  narra- 
tives recited  in  the  text.  The  book  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  pupils  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  grades  in  our 
schools,  and  to  use  as  a  guide  to  paintings  and  sculptures 
of  mythological  subjects  in  museums  and  galleries.  (Cloth, 
pages  xli+597;  price,  $i.6o.    Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 

An  addition  has  been  made  to  the  series  of  Literary 
Readers,  published  by  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  in  the  Fifth 
Reader,  a  beautifully  illustrated  book  with  a  series  of  bright 
stories,  chiefly  of  empire,  and  a  few  well  selected  poems. 
( Price,  is  6d ;  Adam  and  Chas.  Black,  Soho  Square. 
London,  W.) 

Among  the  favorite  German  texts  of  the  year  is  Paul 
Ijeyse's  story.  L'Arrabbfota,  which  is  published  with  intro- 
duction, notes  and  vocabulary,  and  is  suitable  for  first  and 
second  year  work.     Half  a  dozen  pages  treat  of  the  principles 


of  translation,  as  this  branch  of  literary  art  is  not  custom- 
arily dealt  with  in  text  books  of  rhetoric.  The  exercises  in 
writing  German  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  chance 
lo  write  good  German,  a  continuous  paragraph  at  a  time, 
without  needing  other  help  than  a  limited  section  of  Heyse's 
text.  (  Cloth,  82  pages ;  price,  30  cents.  Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

In  J.  H.  Mackindcr's  -Xatians  of  the  Modern  World  a 
very  attractive  and  useful  book  has  been  prepared  for 
schools  and  general  readers.  History  and  geography  are 
admirably  blended,  and  a  very  good  attempt  has  been  made 
to  present  studer.ts  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  busy  world  and 
\U  problems.  The  maps,  illustrations  and  printing  are 
very  clear.  (Pages  xvi  +  319;  price,  2s;  Geo  Philip  & 
Son,  32  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.) 

A  series  of  outline  maps.  10  x  8  inches,  of  the  principal 
divisions  and  leading  countries  of  the  world  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Geo.  Philip  and  Son,  London.  They  are 
printed  on  strong  paper  and  are  excellent  for  practice  work 
in  map-drawing  and  geography. 

Very  many  teachers  find  a  difficulty  in  procuring  books 
suitable  for  elementary  instruction  in  science.  A  work  on 
Junior  Experimental  Science,  forming  part  of  a  series,  in 
which  sound  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
results  of  scholarship  and  scientific  research,  has  been  sent 
to  us  for  review.  The  book  is  orderly  in  arrangement,  pre- 
senting many  subjects  of  elementary  science  clearly  and 
without  too  much  detail.  The  book  fs  "much  in  little"  of 
the  foundation  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry.  (Uni- 
versity Tutorial  Press,  Drury  Lane,  London.) 

The  third  volume,  completing  the  series  of  The  Establish- 
ment of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Ontario,  1792-1910,  has 
recently  been  published.  This  volume  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  two  preceding  ones.  Considerable  space  is  devoted 
to  a  general  and  historical  account  of  the  various  colleges 
ar.d  universities  in  the  province,  and  there  are  many  illus- 
trations of  colleges  and  leading  university  men.  The  His- 
toriographer of  the  Education  Department,  Dr.  J.  George 
Hodgtns,  has  completed  a  work  that  will  grow  in  value  as 
the  years  pass,  for  much  of  the  material  of  Ontario's  edu- 
cational history  is  thus  preserved  in  a  permanent  form  for 
the  use  of  students.  Dr.  Hodgins  is  now  in  his  ninetieth 
year  and  the  sixty-seventh  of  his  service  in  the  Educatirn 
Department.  He  is  heartily  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
gocd  service  he  has  rendered  his  department,  for  his  cap- 
acity for  work  and  the  good  health  he  enjoys  in  spite  of 
advancing  years. 

Supplementary  chapters  on  Basketry  and  Clay  or  Plasti- 
cine Modelling  have  been  added  to  Kidner's  Educational 
Handwork,  recently  published  and  in  use  in  the  schools  of 
New  Brunswick  and  British  Columbia.  These  chapters  (X 
and  XI)  are  identical  in  type  and  illustration  with  the  text, 
and  form  a  valuable  addition  to  this  very  practical  and  use- 
ful  Handbook. 

A  book  addressed  to  young  men  in  Germany  that  reached 
a  circulation  of  100.000  copies  in  a  short  time,  should  be 
equally  well  suited  to  young  men  everywhere.  A  transla- 
tion of  this  book  in  English — IIV  Young  Men — has  been 
made  and  is  worthy  of  attention  in  this  country.     It  is  a 
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Good 
Maps 


An 
Essential  to 

Successful 
Teaching. 


You  will   find   in   W.   &   A.    K.    Johnston's    Maps   every 
feature  that  makes  for  the  Best  School  Maps. 

OUTLINES  and  LETTEKING  are  bold  and  well-defined,  and   easily  seen 

the  entire  length  of   the  school-room. 
COLORING  is  most  attractive;   and  being  in  oil  colors  is  absolutely  guaranteed 

not  to  fade. 
ACCURACY — These  maps  are  kept  continually  revised,  showing  all  geographical 

changes  as  they  occur.     Their  accuracy  is  guaranteed  by  the  publishers. 
TWO  SIZES  —  Imperial  Series,  72  in.  by  63  in.,  the  largest  and  finest  school 

maps  published  anywhere.    Grand  Series,  50  in.  by  42  in,,  of  the  same  fine 

quality  as  the  Imperial  Series,  but  smaller  in  size  and  very  suitable  for  rural 

schools. 
Catalogue   Illustrating    and   Fully  Describing  these  Maps  will  be  mailed 

to  you  Free,  together  with  folder,  "Opinions  of  Others." 


WRITE    FOR   THESE   TO-DAY. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd., 

CANADIAN   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
SCIENCE    APPARATUS. 


215-219  Victoria  St., 
TOUONTO,  Out. 


N.B.  School  Calendar,  1911. 


April  13 
Apl.    19 

May  IS 

May  24 
May  25 

May  31 


June    9 
June  13 

June  3' 


Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 
Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation 
Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in   St. 

John  City.) 
Victoria  Day. 
Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 
Last  day  on  which   Hspectora 

are   authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 
Normal  School  Closing. 
Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 
Schools  close  for  the  year. 


April  14 
April  14 
May     1 

.May  5 
May  23 
May  24 

May  25 


Nova  Scotia.  School  Calendar,  1911. 

Good  Friday   (holiday). 

Good  Friday  (holiday). 
Application     for     Headmaster 
examinations  to  be  in. 

Arbor  Day. 
Empire  Day. 
Victoria  Day   (holiday). 


June  26 

June  28 
June  29 

June  30 


Applications    for    High    School 
Examinations  to  be  in. 


July 
July 


Regular    Annual     Meeting    of 

School   Sections. 
Normal   College  closes. 
County  Academy  Entrance  exa- 

aminations  begin. 
Last    teaching    day    of    school 

year. 
Dominion  Day  (holiday). 
High   School  and   Headmaster 
Examinations  begin. 


CANADIAN     HISTORY     READINGS. 

To  the  teacher  whose  subscription  to  the 
Educational  Review  is  paid  one  year  in  advance 
Irom  this  date,  and  who  sends  One  Jew  Name 
with  a  paid  up  subscription  for  one  year  of  one 
dollar,  with  fifteen  cents  for  packing  and  pos- 
tage, the  entire  set  of  12  Leaflets  will  be  sent. 

Address:     Educational  Review,        St.  John,  N.  B. 


face  to  face  talk  with  young  men  by  a  young  man.  There 
is  no  scolding,  no  preaching,  no  exhortation.  Things  are 
called  by  their  right  names.  Natural  things  are  spoken  of 
in  a  natural  way,  and  it  should  prove  a  welcome  companion 
for  the  modern  young  man  who  aspires  to  the  rewards 
that  come  only  as  the  result  of  clean  living.  (Price,  70 
cents;  The  Vir  Publishing  Company,  Phila.,  Wm.  Briggs, 
Toronto.) 


OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 


As  there  is  some  enquiry  being  made  regarding  the 
amount  of  Geometry  required  for  the  various  classes  of 
license,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  "Parts"  of  Hall 
and  Stevens*  text  will  be  held  to  correspond  generally  with 
the  "Books"  of  the  former  text,  and  the  requirements  for 
the  various  classes  will  be  as  follows ; 


Closing  Examinations. 

Class  II. — Parts  I  and  II,  with  exercises — Text  Book. 

Class  I. — Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  with  exercises- 
Text  Book. 

Grammar  School. — Text  Book  complete,  including  Part 
.VI 

For  the  Matricula  ion  Examination  of  1911,  but  not 
thereafter,  the  requirements  in  General  History  will  be 
based  upon  "Ancient  History"  as  in  Myers'  text. 

For  First  Class  Finals,  the  examinations  will  be  based 
upon  ground  common  to  both  Swinton  and  Myers' 
Histories. 

After  the  present  year,  the  examinations  will  be  upon 
Myers'. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Carter, 

Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Education  Office,  Fredericton,  N.  B, 
February  3rd,  1911, 
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Greatly  Increased  Patronage 

Has  compelled  us  to  seek  greater  accom- 
modation. Our  new  quarters,  just  across 
Hazen  Avenue  from  our  present  premises, 
will  give  us  nearly  double  our  present 
space,  and  greatly  increased  facilities. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  patronage  that 
has  compelled  this  forward  movement,  and 
will  endeavor  to  maintain  our  reputation. 


KERR 

Principal. 


«*<-*#  *>.?*. 


60     YEARS- 
EXPERIENCE 


_  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &a. 

Anvono  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  Is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tlonsslriotlyconflilontlal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Murm  &  Co.  receive 
tptctal  notice,  without  charge.  In  tho 

Scientific  American* 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  |:i.75  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN&Co.3618— >•  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  SU  Washington,  D.  C. 
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"HalfTone" 
^Zing  Etching. 
"feCTROTYPIIlG.  5t.John.N.B. 


"2/-S 


Free  to   Teachers 

"  How  to  teach  and  study 

English  Grammar 

successlully," 

It  Is  causing  a  sensation  among  teachers 

everywhere.     It  is  FREE  for  the  asking. 

Don  t  miss  it. 


H.  H.   HENDERSON,     -      - 
Columbus.  Ohm 


Publisher 


SLATE   BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,   SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  —         ■■ 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited. 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SHINT  JOHN.  N-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  iron  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 
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The  Dominion  Educational  Association  will 
probably  not  meet  until  July.  1912,  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  its  president.  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson, 
in  Europe,  as  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Technical  Education. 


Nova  Scotia  has  a  provincial  flower — -the  May- 
flower ;  New  Brunswick  has  none.  Several  years 
ago  the  Review  proposed  the  beautiful  little  Twin- 
flower  as  a  suitable  floral  emblem  for  the  province. 


Look  for  the  Empire  Day  number  of  the  Review 
-to  be  issued  early  in  May. 


The  Review  believes  that  if  all  the  good  sug- 
gestions made  and  the  material  prepared  in  this 
number  for  Arbor  Day,  be  used  by  our  teachers 
with  some  interest  and  energy,  there  will  be  a  good 
result  accomplished : — The  day  will  be  celebrated 
not  only  by  one-third  but  by  all  teachers  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  an  impetus  be  given  to 
nature-study  that  will  brighten  the  school  life  for 
the  whole  vear. 


The  fortieth  annual  report  of  that  excellent 
institution,  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  shows 
that  161  blind  persons  were  under  instruction  there 
during  the  past  year.  The  work  of  Principal 
Fraser  in  connection  with  the  life  and  progress  of 
this  institution  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  a 
discerning  public. 


It  is  given  to  but  few  men  to  maintain  an  active 
and  busv  career  up  to  the  full  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  But  this  is  the  experience  of  Dr.  William 
Saunders,  who  on  the  first  of  this  month  retired 
from  the  directorship  of  the  Dominion  Experi- 
mental Farms,  a  place  which  he  had  honorably  and 
worthily  filled  for  twenty-five  years.  These  farms 
and  the  work  of  Dr.  Saunders  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world,  both  on  account  of  the 
stimulus  given  to  agriculture  and  the  consequent 
great  development  of  Canada  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  To  Dr.  Saunders,  more  than  to  any 
other  single  agency,  is  due  the  wonderful  progress 
and  extension  of  our  agricultural  and  kindred 
interests. 


The  Rural  Science  School,  the  advertisement  of 
which  appears  on  another  page  of  the  Review,  is 
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doing  an  excellent  work  in  preparing  teachers  to 
accomplish  better  results  in  science,  especially  in 
those  subjects  relating  to  agriculture.  This  school 
has  already  exerted  a  wholesome  influence  on  the 
students  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  courses,  and  the  next  summer 
session  at  Truro  should  attract  a  still  larger 
number.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  science  there 
will  be  classes  in  physical  training,  of  which  many 
will  avail  themselves.  There  should  be  the  best 
attendance  yet  at  this  summer's  meeting  of  the 
Rural  Science  School. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools, 

It  is  surprising  to  note  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  children  at  a  very  early  age  in  training  them 
to  sing.  That  is  a  time  in  their  lives  when  they 
are  least  conscious  and  when  they  are  more 
susceptible  to  the  sweet  simple  influence  of 
harmony  and  freer  to  express  themselves  than  at 
any  other  age. 

It  was  a  genuine  delight  the  other  day  to  visit 
the  Dufferin  School,  in  St.  John,  of  which  Mr.  M.  D. 
Brown  is  principal,  and  to  hear  the  voices  of  nearly 
five  hundred  children  in  chorus  during  the  opening 
exercises.  Afterwards  with  the  teacher  of  singing, 
Miss  Catherine  C.  Robinson,  to  listen  to  the  teach- 
ing and  exercises  going  on  in  the  different  rooms 
from  grades  one  to  four.  The  children  all  sang  in 
that  happy  spontaneous  way,  so  natural  to  young 
children, — free  in  expression  but  without  that 
harshness  so  common  in  youthful  untrained  voices. 
This  was  a  result  of  careful  teaching.  The  children 
were  learning  to  read  music  with  surprising  facility  ; 
a.ia  apparently  in  the  two  hundred  voices  heard 
there  were  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  too  often  say 
without  reason  "  I  can't  sing." 

If  the  children  in  city  and  country  throughout 
these  provinces  were  taught  to  read  music  and  sing 
with  trained  voices  how  much  happiness  it  would 
give  to  family  and  social  life;  and  how  much  it 
would  add  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  schools. 
Nearly  all  our  teachers  can  sing,  and  all  can  teach 
singing  by  note  with  a  little  instruction  and  by  the 
exercise  of  a  little  will  power.  With  trained  super- 
visors for  the  cities  and  towns,  and  for  an  assigned 
number  of  districts  in  the  country — for  it  is  in  the 
country  that  this  education  is  most  needed — the 
teaching  c  f  music  could  be  carried  on  with  com- 
paratively small  cost. 


New  Brunswick  Schools. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  enrolment  and 
percentage  of  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  New 
Brunswick  schools  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1910,  and  the  increased  attendance,- Chief  Superin- 
tendent Carter  states,  is  furnished  almost  entirely 
by  the  rural  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
at  school  during  the  year  was  68,154  with  an 
average  attendance  of  42,849  for  the  first  term  and 
42,418  for  the  second  term.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  for  the  first  term  was  69.33  >  f°r  the 
second  term  63.21.  The  greatest  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  was  1984.  Salaries  are  slowly  but 
Steadily  increasing.  The  most  marked  increase  has 
been  for  first  class  male  teachers.  In  1900  their 
average  salary  was  $439.31  ;  in  1910.  $663.28.  a 
gain  of  S223.97. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  New  Bruns- 
wick is  1,535  ;  ar,d  io7  °f  these  have  graded  schools 
of  two  or  more  departments  in  which  are  included 
45  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  province. 
In  the  second  term  of  1910.  there  were  reported 
201  districts  without  schools. 

The  editorial  writer  of  the  St.  John  Daily 
Telegraph  estimates  that  in  each  of  these  districts 
there  are  twenty  children— or  4,000  in  all — growing 
up  without  the  beneft  of  an  education !  This  is  an 
exaggeration.  Manv  of  these  districts  have  had 
no  schools  for  years  past  and  are  practically  dead 
districts.  There  are  thirteen  of  these  in  St.  John 
County  and  nineteen  in  Charlotte  County.  There 
are  probably  not  400  children  in  these  201  dead  or 
thinly  populated  districts,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  get  their  schooling  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. These  "  dead "  districts  should  be  in- 
corporated with  others  or  buried  out  of  sight,  so 
that  no  wrong  conclusions  may  in  future  be  drawn. 

Dr.  Carter  thinks  that  a  considerably  better 
showing  in  school  attendance  would  be  reached  if 
teachers  could  be  obtained  with  more  facility.  In 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  graduates  from  the 
Normal  School  last  year — the  largest  in  its  history 
— the  supply  is  not  yet  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  justifies  the  proposed 
increase  of  salary  to  the  inspectors,  urges  greater 
attention  to  music,  drawing  and  agriculture  in  the 
schools,  the  assigning  of  Latin  and  algebra  to  the 
high  school  and  the  substitution  for  them  in  grades 
ATI  and  VIII  of  agriculture  and  more  English 
and  commercial  subjects. 
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Nova  Scotia  Schools. 

Superintendent  MacKay  in  his  annual  report  of 
the  Nova  Scotia  schools  gives  a  total  enrolment  of 
102,035  pupils  for  the  year,  which  was  an  advance 
pupils  over  the  previous  year,  which  was  an  advance 
°f  J>575  °n  the  preceding  year.  The  percentage  of 
daily  attendance  also  rose  from  60.7  to  64.3,  while 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  65,629,  an  increase 
of  3,842  'over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of. 
school  sections  (or  districts)  in  the  province  is 
1,804,  and  2,579  schools  were  in  operation  with  a 
total  of  2,723  teachers. 

A  remarkable  tendency  noted  in  the  report  is  the 
rapid  increase  of  female  candidates  in  the  com- 
petition for  high  school  certificates.  Last  year  the 
male  candidates  increased  by  only  two,  while  the 
female  candidates  increased  by  190.  The  two 
sexes  were  represented  in  the  high  schools  by  3. 181 
boys  and  5,476  girls. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  Maritime 
Provinces  show  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes  attending  high  schools.  This 
failure  of  so  many  lads  to  take  advantage  of  the 
advanced  educational  courses  must  be  viewed  with 
some  concern. 

There  were  1 1 1  sections  in  which  no  schools 
were  open  during  the  year.  In  1904  there  were  240 
sections  without  schools.  The  inspectors  are 
awakening  every  year  these  schoolless  communities 
into  life.  In  Cape  Rreton  there  are  twenty-one 
sections  without  schools :  in  Yarmouth  and  Shel- 
burne  only  two  in  each  county. 

Dr.  MacKay  refers  in  the  following  gratifying 
terms  to  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  province: 
"  Never  before  have  they  shown  a  greater 
consciousness  of  their  responsibilities,  and  made 
greater  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  to  discharge 
their  duties,  so  that  the  highest  interest  of  the 
pupils,  the  parents  and  the  state  might  be  sub- 
served." A  proof  of  this  statement  is  the  fact  that 
some  500  Xova  Scotia  teachers  took  advantage  of 
the  courses  in  the  three  summer  schools  held  in  that 
province  last  year — the  Rural  Science  School  at 
Truro,  the  Summer  School  of  Science  at  Liverpool. 
and  that  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr  at  Antigonish. 

Other  educational  reports  will  be  dealt!;  with  in 
the  next  number. 


Send  early  for  the  Empire  Day  Song,  of  which 
notice  is  given  on  another  page. 


For  The  Educational  Review.) 

Arbor  Day  in  a  Knothole. 

Donnie  leaned  against  the  post  of  the  new 
verandah  where  I  sat,  tucked  up  for  an  airing,  and 
picked  with  his  knife  at  a  loose  knot  in  the  un- 
painted  wood. 

"  What  makes  these  things  in  the  wood, 
mummie?" 

"  They're  knots,"  was  my  most  inadequate  reply. 

A  moment's  silence  was  broken  by  a  distinctly 
doubting  voice. 

"  Did  someone  tie  a  knot  in  the  wood,  mummie? 
It  doesn't  look  like  it." 

I  scowled,  but  Don's  back  was  toward  me.  I 
had  been  answering  questions  pretty  concientiously 
all  day — not  to  speak  of  the  past  three  years— and 
my  own  thoughts  just  then  were  very  interesting. 
But  '  something '  prompted  me,  and  I  switched  on 
to  his  line.  It,  too,  interested  me.  I  did  not  have 
to  pretend. 

"  No.  I  wonder  how  they  came  to  be  called 
'  knots,'  "  I  said.  "  I  mean,  I'd  like  to  know  if 
there's  any  association  between  them  and  the  knots 
you  tie." 

"  Muz!  Just  look  what  that  kid's  doing!"  called 
Walter  from  the  window.  Walter,  I  may  explain, 
is  nearly  twelve ;  Don  not  quite  six,  and,  of  course, 
a  mere  "  kid." 

I  referred  the  question  to  the  newcomer,  who 
solemnly  declared  it  a  "  knotty  problem."  You 
may  not  believe  this.  I  never  believed  that  young 
children  have  any  capacity  for  original  humor,  if 
indeed  they  have  a  sense  of  humor  at  all,  until  I 
knew  Walter.  Whether  he  is  marked  by  fate  for 
a  funny  man  or  not,  I  don't  know,  but  the  trouble 
developed  early.     .     .     . 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  shock  of  this  sort, 
he  was  still  in  his  lisping  years.  As  a  man  was 
leaving  the  house,  Walter  asked  me  who  he  was. 

"  That  was  John  Snow."  I  said ;  and  that  child 
grinned  up  at  me  with  "  Is  he  anv  'lation  to  Jack 
Frost?" 

Hut  we  take  no  special  notice  of  it.  We  are  in 
dread  of  his  becoming  a  "  smarty."  So,  on  this 
occasion  I  only  smiled  and  said,  "  Perhaps  you've 
given  us  a  clew.  We  call  a  problem  '  knotty  '  when 
its  hard.  Does  the  knot  seem  harder  than  the  rest 
of  the  wood,  Don?  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  pick 
at  that  one — holes  in  the  verandah  are  not  right, 
are  they? — there  are  waste  pieces  of  board  out 
there,  with  knots  in  them." 
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The  Arbor  Day  Spirit. 

"  The  chestnut  tree  is  about  the  only  one  I 
associate  with  Arbor  Day  programmes,"  said  a 
teacher  to  me,  trying  to  hide  her  discouragement 
by  a  tired  little  laugh.  "  It's  so  hard  to  get  any- 
thing but  the  same  old  stuff." 

If  there  are  other  Arbor  Day  planners  verging 
upon  her  condition,  there  are  a  few  things  of  which 
they  might  remind  themselves.  It  may  be  true 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  there 
are  infinitely  various  ways — new  ways — of  bring- 
ing oneself  and  one's  pupils  into  touch  not  only 
with  "  old  "  mother  nature,  but  with  each  other. 
Running  water  and  electricity  are  as  old  as  creation, 
but  men  are  not  tired  of  them  yet.  Honour  and 
hope  are  as  old  as  the  race  and  yet  live  to  inspire 
each  generation  in  a  new  way. 

The  flatness  and  stateness  may  be  in  yourself. 
You  are  out  of  condition.  Perhaps  you  need  more 
rest  and  meditation.  Perhaps  you  are  thinking  too 
much  of  the  letter  and  too  little  of  the  spirit  of  the' 
Arbor  Day  programme.  A  mechanical,  because- 
it's-my-duty  observation  of  the  day  may  do  the 
children  some  good,  (though  I  doubt  it)  but  it  is 
only  a  weariness  to  you. 

If  you  have  little  or  no  new  material,  remember 
that  young  children  love  repetition  and  it  is  the  old 
favorites  that  are  begged  for  beside  the  nursery  fire. 
If  you  are  tired  of  the  same  old  ideas  even  in 
your  new  material,  remember  that  the  children  have 
not  that  tired  feeling;  (unless  they've  been  cooped 
up  and  kept  still  in  bad  air)  all  the  world  is  com- 
paratively new  to  them.  The  more  you  get  their 
point  of  view,  the  better.  And  beware — they  are 
only  too  liable  to  get  yours. 

Just  forget  about  the  "  old  stuff  "  and  "  consider 
the  little  children  "  for  a  while.  Allow  yourself  to 
fill  up  with  the  joy  of  springtime  and  the  beautiful 
mystery  of  returning  life.  Emphasize  beauty  in 
your  personal  and  school  atmosphere.  Do  not  for- 
get the  original  purpose  of  Arbor  Day — tree 
planting;  but,  if  you  cannot  possibly  have  trees 
planted  with  a  fair  chance  of  a  beautiful  result, 
there  are  window-boxes,  creepers,  a  coat  of  paint, 
a  whitening  of  fences,  a  clearing  of  the  playground. 
Be  sure  that  something  active  and  practical  is  done 
in  the  interests  of  beauty.  Why  not  start  a  double- 
row  hedge  of  spruce  along  the  road  frontage  of 
your  school-ground?     With  the  parents  interested. 


it  is  not  so  hard  as  it  sounds ;  and  a  hedge  certainly 
adds  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  place. 

The  Arbor  Day  spirit  is  good,  not  for  one  day 
only,  nor  for  a  '  celebration  '  merely.  It  is  akin  to 
the  Easter  spirit.  And  surely  the  belief  in  life  and 
good  eternally  triumphant  over  death  and  evil  is  a 
part  of  that  everyman's  non-dogmatic  religion 
which  has  a  place  in  the  public  schools.  It  ought 
to  infuse  a  certain  glory  into  the  work  of  the 
whole  season. 

Life  mounting  from  the  dead  in  trunk  and  vein, 

In  white  and  yellow  glory  from  the  clod; 
Spring  on  the  earth  in  sun  and  wind  and  rain ; 
Spring  in  the  soul  proclaiming,  "  Life  is  God." 
March  29.  J.  W.  M. 


The  Flowering  of  Trees. 

The  white  or  silver  maple  blooms  in  late  March 
or  April.  Before  the  buds  have  been  noticed  to 
swell,  the  flowers  are  out  and  gone.  Few  there  are 
quick  enough  to  catch  this  tree  in  bloom  with  its 
small  inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  red  maple  comes  more  deliberately  and  for 
a  fortnight  or  so  in  May  its  flowers  redden  the 
woods. 

The  willows  and  poplars  belong  to  the  same 
family.  They  are  all  early  to  put  forth  their  catkins, 
some  erect,  some  drooping. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  blossoms  of  the  oaks  ?" 
says  a  writer  on  this  subject.  "  They  do  not  hang 
on  so  persistently  as  do  those  of  the  maples,  or 
scatter  their  pollen  so  abundantly  as  the  pines.  But 
they  blossom  none  the  less.  Most  of  them  wait 
until  May  to  hang  out  their  sparsely  set  tassels,  but 
one  must  get  the  eye  trained  upon  them  earlier, 
watch  the  young  leaves  slowly  unfold,  and  finally 
really  '  catch  them  at  it.'  The  blossoms  of  the  trees 
are  quite  as  varied  in  color  and  form  as  any  other 
flowers.  Trees  are  by  no  means  a  family  by  them- 
selves ;  for  instance,  the  apple  and  the  thorn  trees 
(and  he  might  add  the  bilberry  and  cherry)  belong 
to  the  rose  family ;  the  elm  to  the  nettle  family ;  the 
locust  to  the  pea  family,  and  so  on.  You  can  see 
the  family  resemblances,  too,  with  half  an  eye. 

"  Make  note,  with  care,  which  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  of  dooryard  and  fence  row  are  still  bare  at 
the  end  of  April,  which  are  leafless  but  blossoming, 
and  which  are  delicately  clothed  with  new  foliage 
intermixed  with  flowers.  The  nut  trees  lag  at  the 
very  end  of  the  procession,  while  sumac  seems 
unduly  cautious  about  putting  forth  its  leaves." 
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Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Quotations. 


Hepatica. 

Good  morning,  sweet  April, 

So  winsome  and  shy, 
With  a  smile  on  your  lip 

And  a  tear  in  your  eye. 
There  are  pretty  hepaticas 

Hid  in  your  hair, 
And  bonny  blue  violets 

Clustering  there. 


-Selected. 


Spring. 

A  little  bit  of  blowing 
A  little  bit  of  snow, 

A   little   bit  of  growing 
And  crocuses  will  show. 


On  every  twig  that's  lonely  a  new  green  leaf  will  spring; 
On  every  patient  tree-top  a  thrush  will  stop  and  sing. 

— Carolyn  S.  Bailey. 


The  Easter  Lily. 

The  pure  white  lily  raised   its  cup 

At  Easter  time,  at  Easter  time; 
The  crocus  to  the  sky  looked  up 

At  happy  Easter  time. 
''  We'll  hear  the  song  of  heaven !"  they  say, 

"  Its  glory  shines  on  us  today ; 
Oh,  may  it  shine  on  us  alway 

At  holy  Easter  time!"  —Selected. 


Spring  Flowers. 

There  is  to  me 

A  daintiness  about  these  early  flowers 

That  touches  me  like  poetry.     They  blow  out 

With  such  a  simple  loveliness  among 

The  common  herbs  of  pasture,  and  they  breathe 

Their   lives    so   unobtrusively,   like   hearts 

Whose  beatings  are  too  gentle  for  the  world. 

—Nathaniel  P.  Willis. 


Violets. 

God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year; 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  fair  faces. 
The  violet  is  here. 

—Adeline  D.  T.  Whitney. 


Cheerfulness. 

It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me; 

It's  raining  daffodils, 
In   every  dimpled  drop   I    sec 

Wild   flowers  on   the   hills. 


The  clouds  of  gray  engulf  the  day 
And  overwhelm  the  town; 

It   isn't  raining  rain  to  me; 
It's  raining  roses  down. 

A  health  unto  the  happy; 

A  fig  for  him  who  frets. 
It  isn't  raining  rain  to  me; 

I"s    raining    violets. 


-Selected. 


The  Oak. 

Downward  is  sent  out  a  thread-like  root, 

Up  in  the  air  springs  a  tiny  shoot; 

Day  after   day,   and  year   after   year, 

Little  by  little  the  leaves  appear, 

And  the  slender  branches  spread  far  and  wide 

Till  the  mighty  oak  is  the  forest's  pride. — Selected. 


It  seems  idolatry  with  some  excuse 
When  our  forefather  Druids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined    sanctity.  — Cowper. 


He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress  and 
the  oak,  which  he  strengtheneth  for  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth  an  ash  and  the  rain  doth 
nourish   it. — Isaiah   xi.iv.,  14. 


In  fact  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

— O.   W.  Holmes. 


The  Elm. 

The  elm  in  all  the  landscape  green, 

Is   fairest   of   God's   stately   trees ; 
She    is   a   gracious   mannered    queen, 

Full  of  soft  bends  and  courtesies. — Smith. 

The   Eagle. 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  hooked  hands; 

Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring'd  with  the  azure  world  he  stands. — Tennyson. 


The  Kingfisher. 

Have  you  ever  seen  my  fisher  friend 

Where  some  lone  brook  is  flowing, 
When  summer's   skies  are  blue  and  clear, 

Aiid    suramer'f    flowers    are   blowing? 

— Alix  Tlwrn. 


The  Gull. 

I  see  the  solemn  gulls  in  council  sitting 
On  some  broad  ice-floe,  pondering  long  and  late, 

While  overhead    the  home-bound   ducks  are  flitting, 
And  leave  the  tardy  conclave  in  debate. 

— Oliver   Wendell  Holmes. 
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The  Blackbird. 

Blackbird!   sing  me  something  well; 
While  all  the  neighbors  shoot  thee  round, 
I  keep  smooth  plats  of  fruitful  ground. 

Where  thou  may'st  warble,  eat  and  dwell. 

— Tennyson. 


Because  he'd  bless  me  every  year, 

With  "  Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer." 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


The   Swallow. 

The  robin  may  warble  his  merriest  tune, 
The  leaves  may  be  green  on  the  tree, 

But  the  blithe  little  swallow  will  wait  for  the  June; 
For  the  bird  of  the  summer  is  he. — Selected. 


There  is  a  bird  I  know  so  well, 
It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  sung 
Beside  my  crib  when  I  was  young; 

Before  I  knew  the  way  to  spell 
The  name  of  even  the  smallest  bird, 
His  gentle,  joyful  song  I  heard. 

— Henry   Van  Dyke. 


The  Owl. 

In  the  hollow   tree,  in  the  old  gray  tower, 

The   spectral  owl  doth  dwell ; 
Dull,  hated,  despised,  in  the  sunshine  hour, 

But  at  dusk  he's  abroad  and  well ! 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him ; 
•  All  mock  him  outright  by  day; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim, 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away ! 
O,  when  the  night  falls,  and  roosts  the  fowl, 
Then,  then  is  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl! 

— Barry  Cornwall. 


The   Bluebird. 

The  bluebird  chants  from  the  elm's  long  branches, 

A  hymn  to  welcome  the  budding  year. 
The   south   wind   wanders  from   field   to  forest, 

And  softly  whispers,  "The  spring  is  here."— Bryant. 


The  Sandpiper. 

Across   the   narrow  beach  we  flit, 
One  little  sandpiper  and   I ; 
And  fast  I  gather  bit  by  bit, 
The  scattered   drift-wood,  bleached  and  dry. 

— Celia    Thaxter. 


The   Song   Sparrow. 

He  does  not  wear  a  Joseph's  coat 
Of  many  colors,  smart  and  gay, 
His  suit  is  Quaker  brown  and  gray, 

With  darker  patches  at  the  throat 
And  yet  of  all  the  well-dressed  throng 
Not  one  can  sing  so  brave  a  song. 

It   makes   the   pride  of   looks   appear 

A  vain  and  foolish  thing  to  hear 

His  "  Sweet — -sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer." 

A  lofty  place  he  does  not  love, 
But  sits  by  choice,  and  well  at  ease, 
In  hedges  and  in  little  trees 

That  stretch  their  slender  arms  above 
The  meadow-brook;   and  there  he  sings 
Till  all  the  field  with  pleasure  rings ; 

And   so  he  tells  in  every  ear, 

That  lowly  homes  to  heaven  are  near. 

In  "  Sweet — sweet — sweet — very  merry  cheer." 

1  like  the  tune,  I  like  the  words ; 

They   seem   so   true,  so  free   from   art, 

So  friendly,  and  so  full  of  heart, 
That  if  but  one  of  all  the  birds, 

Could  be   my  comrade  everywhere, 

My  little  brother  of   the  air, 
This  is  the  one    I'd  choose,  my  dear, 


The  Mayflower. 

[The  author  of  the  following  expressive  verses 
on     "  Acadia's    own     peculiar     flower,"     is    John 
McPherson,  born  at  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  and  named 
the  "  Harp  of  Acadia."    He  died  in  1845.] 
Sweet  child  of  many  an  April  shower, 
First  gift  of  Spring  to  Flora's  bower, 
Acadia's  own  peculiar  flower, 

I  hail  thee  here! 
Thou  com'st,  like  Hope  in   Sorrow's  hour 
To   whisper  cheer. 

I  love  to  stray  with  careless  feet, 

Thy  balm  on  morning  breeze  to  meet — 

Thy  earliest  opening  bloom  to  greet — 

To  take  thy  stem, 
And  bear  thee  to  my  lady  sweet, 

Thou  lovely  gem. 

What  though  green  mosses  o'er  thee  steal, 
And  half  thy  lovely  form  conceal — 
Though  but  thy  fragrant  breath  reveal 

Thy  place  of  birth — 
Gladly  we  own  thy  mute  appeal, 

Of  modest  worth. 

Thy  charms  so  pure  a  spell  impart, 

Thy  softening  smiles  so  touched  my  heart. 

That  silent  tears  of  rapture  start. 

Sweet  flowers  of  May! 
E'en  while  I  ?ing,  devoid  of  art. 

This  simple  lay. 
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For  The  Educational  Revibw| 

The   Forest. 

[The  following  verses  are  well  worth  study,  from 
the  many  pictures  and  sounds  of  the  forest  that  are 
presented.  \'o  need  to  say  that  the  author  is  a 
lover  of  the  woods  and  a  thoughtful  observer.] 

Magnificent,   rich,  broad   and  deep, 
Into  thy  boundless  depths  I  peep; 
Now,  O   Forest!    reveal  to  me 
Thy  fullness  vast  in  herd  and  tree. 

A  great   inheritance  thou  art  : 
From  out  the  fullness  of  thy  heart 
Thou    hast   bestowed    upon    our   race 
Rich  trophies,  in  thy  wood  and  chase. 

Thy  mountain  slopes  so  broad  and  steep, 
With  valleys  wide  and  rivers  deep, 
And   waterfall's  stupendous  power 
Proclaim  thy  greatness  every  hour. 

Thy   cedar,   pine,   and    spruce,  and   fir, 
Hemlock  and  birch   with   leaves  astir ; 
Beach,  ash,  maple,  elm  and  oak, 
A  tribute  to  thyself  evoke. 

And  hackmatack,  of  grand  design, 
Whose  leaning  top's  unerring  sign 
Directs   the  course   of  traveller   lost 
In  summer  heat  or  winter  frost. 

Beauty  of  flower,  fern  and  moss, 
Their  verdant  heads,  elf-like,  they  toss; 
Thine  odors    sweet    from   petals   rare, 
Thy  grandeur   is  without  compare. 

Thou  dost    surround,   sustain,  protect 
Expansive  lakes,  which  thec  reflect  ; 
From  thy  large  depths  comes   costly  wood; 
I'r  >m  thy  vast  herd-,  come  fur  and   food. 

Thine  awing  stillness,   so  sublime, 

Is  broken  up   from  time  to  time 

By    varied    sounds    from    far    and    near 

That  fall  upon  the  woodsman's  ear. 

The  blaring  call  of  antlered  moose; 
Perchance,  the  honk   of  passing  goose; 
The  hoot  of   owl,   the   song  of  birds 
And   softly    falling   hoofs   of    herds. 

The  distant   roar  of  cataract   high, 
The  moaning   wind's   responsive  sigh. 
And  brooklet's  ever-murmuring  song  — 
All   join,  their  chorus   to  prolong. 


Such  other  sounds  oft  fill  thy  vales, 
And  mountain  slopes  and  hills  and  dales, 
As,  drumming  partridge,  droning  bees, 
Or   creaking  of   two  chafing  trees. 

A   numerous  progeny   is  thine, 
In  den  and  cave  and  nest  or  lair, 
Whose  threatening  growl   or   plaintive   call, 
The  timid  traveller  may  appal. 

The  howling  wolf  and  yelping  fox, 
With   lucifee  in   furry  socks, 
And  myriad  others,  great  and  small, 
Lift  up  their  voices'  varied  call. 

Thou  hast  a  charm,  a  beauty  rare, 
Which  I  behold  when  free  from  care, 
In  rushing  brook  and  gurgling  rill, 
Or  dim  outline  of  distant  hill. 

In  shaded  nooks,  on  wooded  knoll, 
Where  stealthy  huntsmen  often  stroll; 
Or  open  vistas,  seen  afar, 
As   mammoth  portals  left  ajar. 

Thine  ancient  trails   and  tangled  maze, 
With  garlands  fair  arrest  my  gaze; 
And  leafy  bank  and  mossy  dell, — 
They  all  unite  thy  charms  to  tell. 

Thou  source  of  ever-flowing  streams ; 
Thy  underlying  mineral  seams, 
And   wealth  in   wood  and  water-power, 
Great  benefactions  on  us  shower. 

Infinitude  of  fronds  and  leaves; 
Richer  than  prairies'  garnered  sheaves; 
Or,   in  autumnal  tints  arrayed, 
More  beautiful  than  pearls  displayed. 

Forest!  such  treasures  thou  dost  hold; 
May  we  assert  our  manhood  bold, 
Protect    from    fire    thy    verdant    tracts, 
And  guard  thee  from  the  wanton  axe. 


If  such  be  done,  as  well  it  can, 
Thou  wilt  remain  for  use  of  man, 
Abiding  source  of  golden  health, 
Perpetual  legacy   of  wealth. 
Sackville,  X.   B. 


C.  E.  Lund. 


The  coming  of  the  Review  is  always  eagerly 
looked  for,  as  I  find  so  many  valuable  suggestions 
and  hints  and  so  much  interesting  and  instructive 
material.  I  would  not  want  to  be  without  it. 
Kindly  continue  to  the  same  address  until  further 
notice.  S.  M. 
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The  Legend  of  the^Mayflower. 

[The  following  three  stanzas  are  from  the 
beautiful  poem,  "  The  Legend  of  the  Mayflower," 
by  Agnes  Maule  Machar,  in  "  Lays  of  the  True 
North  and  other  Canadian  Poems."  The  spirit  is 
in  harmony  with  the  springtime  and  the  woods.] 

When  the  Maple  wears  its  tassels  and  the  birch  buds  grow 

apace, 
And  the  Willows  gleam  out  golden  in  the  sunset's  tender 

grace, 
And  the  ferns,  amid  the  mosses,  their  curly  heads  uprear, 
Then  awakes  our  wilding  blossom,  first  and  fairest  of  the 

year — 
The   Mayflower — oh,  the  Mayflower;     Sweet  of  scent  and 

fair  to  see, 
Tiny,  trailing,  pink  arbutus,  chosen  flower  of  Acadie! 

There's  the  robin  plaintive  fluting  in  the  budding  boughs 

above, 
And  the  cat-bird  sweetly  warbling  for  the  pleasure  of  his 

love, 
Are  they  telling  the  old  story,  how  a  gentle  Indian  maid, 
Vainly  seeking  her  lost   lover,  through  the  forest  tireless 

strayed  ? 
The  Mayflower— Oh,  the  Mayflower!     Sweet  of  scent  and 

fair  to  see, 
All   the    woodh.nJ    feels    thy   fragrance,    chosen    flower   of 

Acadie ! 

Do  they  tell  how — 'mid  her  sorrow  for  the  one  she  held  so 

dear — 
Every   sad  and   suffering  creature  still   she   sought  to  help 

and  cheer, 
Till  there  sprang  up  in  the  pathway  of  her  ministering  feet, 
The    Mayflower's  tender   blossoms — full   of  fragrance   rare 

and  sweet? 
The  Mayflower— Oh,  the  Mayflower!     Sweet  of  scent  and 

fair  to  see, 
Filled  with  all  the  springtime's  sweetness,  chosen  flower  of 

Acadie ! 

— Agnes  Maule  Machar, — Lays  of  the  True  North, 


It  will  prove  a  pleasing  diversion  if,  when  the 
days  of  spring  approach,  we  arrange  a  bird-list  and 
a  flower-list  for  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  having 
them  report  on  birds  and  flowers  that  are  first  seen, 
giving  the  name  of  the  bird  or  flower  and  opposite 
this  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  made  the  discovery. 
These  lists  can  be  made  upon  the  blackboard  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  be  a  constant  reminder 
that  birds  and  flowers  are  the  special  order  of 
business  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 


The  Coming  of  the  Birds. 

By  J.  W.  Banks. 
April  Arrivals. 

The  swamp  song  sparrow  (Melospiza  georgiana) 
is  a  common  summer  resident,  arriving  about  the 
fourth  of  April.  The  first  few  weeks  after  their 
arrival  they  are  very  friendly,  associating  with  the 
hosts  of  other  sparrows  in  gardens  and  private 
grounds.  As  the  nesting  season  approaches  they 
become  timid  and  seclusive,  retiring  to  their  native 
swamps  and  wet  bushy  meadows.  Their  nest  is 
usually  built  in  a  clump  of  dead  rushes.  Their 
song  is  a  sweet,  clear  trill,  heard  only  from  the 
dense  shrubbery.  The  colors  are — breast  ash, 
crown  bright  chestnut,  back  brown  streaked  with 
dusky. 

The  fox  sparrow  (Passerella  iliaca)  is  an 
abundant  spring  migrant,  arriving  about  the  fourth 
of  April.  They  are  very  friendly  and  sociable  in 
the  spring,  making  themselves  thoroughly  at  home 
in  gardens  and  back  yards,  scratching  in  the  earth 
for  weed  seed,  hunting  ash  and  rubbish  heaps  for 
crusts  of  bread;  a  marrow  bone  is  a  prize  to  be 
fought  for.  On  their  return  in  the  autumn  from 
their  summer  home  in  the  Arctic  regions,  this 
friendly  joyous  habit  of  spring  has  vanished.  They 
are  distrustful  and  wary  and  are  rarely  seen. 

Protective  Coloring. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  I  had  halted  at  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  hardwood.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thick  carpet  of  brown  leaves.  The  trees 
were  bare  and  gaunt  and  the  view  extended.  I 
looked  and  listened  in  vain  for  a  movement  of 
wing  or  a  wildwood  note.  I  sat  down  with  my 
back  against  a  moss-covered  stump.  Soon  I  was 
conscious  of  a  rustling  of  dry  leaves.  Turning  my 
head  very  slowly  I  saw  fox  sparrows  to  the  right 
of  me  and  fox  sparrows  to  the  front  of  me,  half 
buried  in  the  brown  leaves,  scratching  away  as 
busily  as  nailers.  Wishing  to  understand  more  of 
this  transformation  scene,  I  arose  to  my  feet. 
Instantly  all  was  motionless  as  before.  How  well 
they  understood  that  their  russet-brown  dress 
matched  the  color  of  the  dead  leaves! 

The  vesper  sparrows  ( Pocecetes  gramineus")  are 
rare  summer  residents,  becoming  more  plentiful 
each  year,  arriving  about  the  sixth  of  April.  They 
are  beautiful  birds,  fully  as  large  as  the  fox 
sparrow ;    much    darker    than    the    white-throated 
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sparrow ;  more  black  and  white  striping  on  the 
back  and  wings,  with  a  patch  of  bay  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing.  They  were  formerly  known  as  the  bay- 
winged  bunting,  but  from  their  habit  of  singing 
their  beautiful  song  from  sunset  till  dark  are  called 
the  vesper  sparrow. 

Their  nest  is  a  slight  affair,  constructed  of  dried 
grass,  usually  under  a  root  of  an  old  stump  in  a 
pasture  field. 

The  white  crowned  sparrows  (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys)  are  rare  spring  visitors,  summering  in 
the  far  north.  They  are  large,  handsome  sparrows, 
having  the  same  black  and  white  striping  on  the 
back  and  wings  as  the  vesper  sparrow,  but  with  the 
distinguishing  pure  white  crown.  They  were  quite 
friendly,  and  remained  so  long  in  the  garden  in  the 
rear  of  my  house  I  had  hopes  they  would  remain 
during  the  summer,  but  the  lure  of  the  Hudsonian 
fauna  enticed  them  away. 

The  savanna  sparrow  (Ammodramus  savanna)  is 
an  abundant  summer  resident,  arriving  about  the 
sixth  of  April.  This  plainly  dressed  little  sparrow 
is  very  timid  and  shy,  inhabiting  grassy  meadows. 
They  rarely  alight  on  anything  but  the  ground, 
threading  their  way  through  the  grass  stems  with 
remarkable  speed.  Their  song  is  a  few  faint  notes, 
sounding  more  like  a  grasshopper  than  a  bird. 
A  cavity  is  scratched  out  by  the  mother  bird  in 
which  the  nest  is  neatly  woven  of  dry  grass  stems, 
the  brim  of  the  nest  being  level  with  the  ground. 
Two  broods  are  raised  in  a  season. 

The  savanna  may  be  distinguished  by  a  bright 
yellow  line  over  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

A  Dainty  Breakfast. 

It  was  a  day  in  the  first  week  in  April,  1907. 
Flocks  of  several  species  of  the  sparrow  family 
had  arrived,  dressed  in  the  springtime  brightness  of 
their  bridal  plumage.  A  mantle  of  snow  which  had 
fallen  the  night  before  covered  the  ground.  The 
birds  were  disconsolate.  At  the  rear  of  my  house, 
surrounded  by  high  fences,  but  with  plenty  of  space 
from  the  south  and  west  for  sunshine,  I  cleared  the 
snow  from  a  space  about  ten  feet  square  and 
covered  it  thickly  with  chaff  from  a  neighboring 
hayloft.  The  chaff  T  found  on  examination  to 
contain  an  abundance  of  timothy  seed,  some  clover 
seed,  and  several  kinds  of  weed  seed.  Weed  seed 
with  its  wonderful  vitality  has  the  vigor  of  the  wild 
berry  wine.  I  find  it  is  eaten  in  preference  to 
cultivated    seeds   by   the    sparrow    family.      T    was 


rewarded  for  my  labor  with  the  most  pleasing 
picture  of  animated  nature  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  space  I  had  covered  with  chaff  was  alive  with 
hungry  little  sparrow  birds,  picking  and  scratching 
away  for  dear  life.  There  were  white-crowned 
sparrows,  vesper  sparrows,  swamp  sparrows,  fox 
sparrows,  song  sparrows,  and  j uncos.  It  was 
bewildering  to  single  out  six  different  species  of  the 
sparrow  family! 


An  April  Day. 

Gushes  of  bird  song,  a  patter  of  dew, 

A   cloud   and   a    rainbow's   warning; 

Sudden  sunshine  and  perfect  blue — 

An  April  day  in  the  morning.— Harriet  Spofford. 


Patter,  patter,  let  it  pour, 
Patter,  patter,  let  it  roar; 
Down  the  steep  roof  let  it  rush, 
Down  the  hillside  let  it  gush ; 
Tis  the  pleasant  April  shower 
Which  will  wake  the  sweet  Mayflower.  - 


-Selected. 


Birds. 


I  think,  when  God  made  birds,  and  sent  them  forth 
To  fly  'mid  heavens  and  earth,  on  fine,  fleet  wings, 
He  must  have  said,  "  They  are  such  little  things, 
I  will  endow  them  graciously,  and  worth 
Excelling  other,  large  and  strong  of  earth." 

And  so,  when  grace  and  beauty  had  been  given, 
Added  one  gift  from  out  the  choirs  of  heaven — 
Song — so  divine  that,  whether  birds  fly  north, 
Or  south,  or  east,  or  west,  they  still  must  be 
Glad    messengers   of  God   to   human   kind ; 
Warbling  from  lowliest  bush  or  loftiest  tree 
Lessons  of  trust  and   joy,  in  melody 
Ecstatic,  or  serene;  wherein  we  find 
Some  happy  hint  of  immortality. — M.  D.  Tolman. 


Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass. 

Florence  A.  Merriam,  in  "  Birds  Through  an 
Opera  Glass,"  says:  "When  you  begin  to  study 
the  birds  in  the  fields  and  woods,  to  guard  against 
scaring  the  wary,  you  should  make  yourself  as 
much  as  possible  a  part  of  the  landscape.  .  .  . 
The  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  will  help  you 
to  be  unobtrusive:" 

.First — Avoid    light    or    bright-colored   clothing. 

Second — Walk     slowly     and     noiselessly.       Among    the 

crisp,   rattling   leaves  of  the   woods,   a  bit   of  moss   or   an 

old  log  will  often  deaden  your  step  at  the  critical  moment. 

Third — Avoid  all  quick,  jerky  motions.  How  many  birds 

I  have  scared  away  by  raising  my  glass  too  suddenly! 
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Fourth — Avoid  all  talking  or  speak  only  in  an  undertone. 

Fifth — If  the  bird  was  singing,  but  stops  on  your 
approach,  stand  still  a  moment  and  encourage  him  by 
answering  his  call.  If  he  gets  interested  he  will  often  let 
you  creep  up  within  operaglass  distance.  Some  of  the 
most  charming  snatches  of  friendly  talk  will  come  at  such 
times. 

Sixth — Make  a  practice  of  stopping  often  and  standing 
perfectly  still.  In  that  way  you  hear  voices  that  would 
be  lost  if  you  were  walking,  and  the  birds  come  to  the 
spot  without  noticing  you,  when  they  would  fly  away  in 
advance  if  they  were  to  see  or  hear  you  coming  toward 
them. 

Seventh — Conceal  yourself  by  leaning  against  a  tree,  or 
pulling  a  branch  down  in  front  of  you.  The  best  way  of 
all  is  to  select  a  good  place  and  sit  there  quietly  for  several 
hours,  to  see  what  will  come.  Then  you  get  at  the  home 
life  of  the  birds,  not  merely  seeing  them  when  they  are  on 
their  guard.  A  low  stump  in  a  raspberry  patch,  and  a  log 
in  an  alder  swamp  prove  most  profitable  seats. 

In  going  to  look  for  birds  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  time  of  day,  and  the  weather.  Birds  usually  follow 
the  sun.  .  .  .  During  heavy  winds  and  storms  you  are 
most  likely  to  find  birds  well  under  cover  of  the  woods, 
no  matter  at  what  time  of  day ;  and  then,  often  on  the 
side  opposite  that  from  which  the  wind  comes.  .  .  In 
clear  weather  be  sure  to  get  between  the  sun  and  your 
bird.  In  the  wrong  light  a  scarlet  tanager  or  a  bluebird 
will  look  as  black  as  a  crow.  Let  your  eyes  rest  on  the 
trees  before  you,  and  if  a  leaf  stirs  or  a  twig  sways,  you 
will  soon  discover  your  bird.  At  a  little  distance  it  is  well 
to  gaze  through  your  glass. 


How  to  Plant  a  Tree. 

Dig  a  hole  plenty  large  and  deep.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  bend  the  back.  Leave  some  pulverized 
earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 

"  There  gently  lay  the  roots,  and  there 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care, 
As,  round  the  sleeping  infant's  feet, 
We  softly  fold   the   cradle   sheet." 

After  the  roots  are  carefully  covered  then  press 
the  earth  down  solid  as  the  hole  is  filled.  Then  the 
wind  as  it  moves  the  tree  will  not  disturb  the  roots. 

Leave  loose  earth  on  top  so  moisture  may  soak 
in.  Let  the  children  plant  nasturtium  seed  and  thus 
cultivate  the  ground. — Supt.  0.  J.  Kern. 


An  Inspector  writes :  "  The  Review  is  a  '  good 
thing,'  and  I  am  always  pleased  to  find  that 
teachers  are  taking  it.  The  pictures  you  give  with 
it  are  worth  the  subscription  price.  Many  of 
the  teachers  passe-partout  them  for  schoolroom 
decoration." 


For  The  Educational  Review.] 

Music :    Its  Relation  to  the  Public  Schools. 

Judging  by  the  development  of  public  school 
music  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  day  is 
not  far  distant,  when  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
teachers  properly  qualified  to  teach  this  most  im- 
portant subject.  The  application  by  day  school 
teachers  of  clearly  defined  educational  methods, 
evolved  from  the  experiences  of  the  school  room, 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  is  producing 
results  not  thought  possible  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago. 

Every  normal  child  can  sing.  This  faculty  of 
the  mind  should  receive  its  proper  share  of  develop- 
ment. Only  with  the  consummation  of  this  side  of 
education  will  the  people  of  the  country  know  the 
wealth  of  beauty  and  truth  revealed  to  us  by  the 
great  masters  of  tone  thought. 

The  fact  has  been  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  every  human  being  who  is  sound  physically 
and  mentally,  can  sing  if  trained  from  youth.  Why 
should  something  that  enters  into  the  daily  life  of 
a  people,  as  does  music,  be  left  to  haphazard  de- 
velopment? Imagine  a  church  service,  a  social 
gathering,  or  a  patriotic  entertainment  without 
music.  The  whole  gamut  of  emotions  through  the 
seven  ages  seek  expression  through  music  in  some 
form. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  wherever  music 
study,  under  proper  supervision,  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools,  results  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying.  After  its  introduction  into 
the  schools  of  Fredericton,  in  an  experimental  way 
for  three  years,  music  became  so  popular,  that  the 
school  board  provided  for  its  place  as  a  regular 
study  on  the  school  curriculum.  The  work  being 
done  by  the  grade  teacher,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  supervisor  is  most  satisfactory. 

Music-Lover. 


Rural  communities  have  much  to  be  thankful  for 
if  they  have  a  good  school.  Health,  strength, 
vigorous  minds,  and  the  soothing  influences  of 
country  life  quite  outweigh  the  weakness  of  city  life. 
Cities  do  have  many  modern  conveniences  but  they 
lack  that  which  they  would  buy  at  big  prices,  if 
they  could.  Vigorous  rural  communities  have  much 
lo  be  proud  of  and  much  to  be  thankful  for. 
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For  the  Little  Folk. 

Queer  little  worm  in  the  garden, 

Why  do  you  hide  in  the  ground? 
Don't  you  like  better  the  sunshine, 

And  merry  birds  flying  around? 
"  No,  little  child,"  it  said  softly, 

•'  In  a  little  cocoon  I  must  lie, 
Wait   while  my  gay   wings   are   growing, 

Then  in  the  sunshine  I'll  fly.-' 


Grow  as  the  trees  grow, 
Your  head  lifted  straight  to  the  sky, 
Your  roots  holding  fast  where  they  lie 

In  the  richness  below. 


How  do  birds  first  learn  to  sing? 
From    the    whistling    wind    so    fleet, 
From  the  waving  of  the  wheat, 
From  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
From  the  raindrop  on  the  eaves, 
From  the  children's  laughter  sweet, 
From  the  plash  when  brooklets  meet. 

— Mary  Mapcs  Dodge, 


Which  I  Like  Best 


First 


I  like  the  willows  in  a  row, 

For  they  have  pussies  they  can  show. 

Second 

The  sturdy  oak,  so  straight  and  tall, 
I  like  the  very  best  of  all. 

Third 

I   choose   the   maple  with   branches   wide, 
Where   the  robins  can   their  round  nests  hide. 

Fourth 

You  can  guess  my  tree  when  I  have  said 
The  one  I   like  best  bears  apples  red. 

Fifth 

How  does  the  oriole  hang  its  nest 
On  the  dear  old  elm  I  like  the  best? 

Sixth 

I  like  all  trees  both  great  and  small, 
For  our  kind  Father  made  them  all. 

(This  is  given  by  six  children,  each  holding  an  appropriate 
spray.  A  little  march  or  suitable  song  would  be  a  pleasant 
ending. — Primary  Education. 


A  Game  for  Rainy  Days. 

Children  enjoy  the  game  of  the  "  Cat  and  the 
Mice"  immensely.  A  child  is  chosen  for  the  "  Ole 
Gray  Cat."  The  requirements  for  this  role  are 
few — he  must  he  a  good  runner  and  his  shoes  must 
be  guaranteed  to  be  more  than  one  week  old.  If 
the  actor  chosen  for  the  part  has  not  these  accom- 
plishments, the  game  may  not  he  a  success.     Any 


children  will  do  for  the  mice— say,  seven  or  eight 
at  a  time. 

When  the  game  commences  the  "  Ole  Gray  Cat  " 
retires  to  a  convenient  corner,  and  the  "  mice " 
creep  along  up  and  down  the  aisles  while  the  rest 
of  the  school  sings : 

The  little  mice  are  creeping,  creeping,  creeping, 
The  little  mice  are  creeping  all  through  the  house. 

Use  any  tune  for  this  that  the  children  may 
improvise— that  is,  any  tune  that  your  conscience 
will  allow. 

Next  the  mice  begin  to  nibble  at  imaginary 
cheeses  held  between  their  fingers,  as  the  school 
sings : 

The   little   n'ice  are   nibbling,   nibbling,   nibbling, 
The  little  mice  are  nibbling  all  through  the  house. 

Then  the  little  rodents  fall  asleep  on  convenient 
desks,  as  the  others  sing: 

The   little  mice   are   sleeping,   sleeping,   sleeping, 
The  little  mice  are  sleeping  all  through  the  house. 

Now,  as  the  unwary  nibblers  lie  in  more  or  less 
dreamy  slumber,  the  "Ole  Gray  Cat"  begins  to 
emerge  slowly  and  cautiously  from  his  lair,  and  the 
school  sings,  with  hushed,  apprehensive  voices: 

The  old  gray  cat  comes  stealing,  stealing,  stealing, 
The  old  gray  cat  comes  stealing  all  through  the  house. 

And,  now,  old  "  Gray  Whiskers  "  is  upon  them, 
and  to  the  inspiring  lines, 

The  little  mice  are  scampering,  scampering,  scampering, 
The  little  mice  are  scampering  all  through  the  house. 

they  run  about  the  room  with  the  "  Ole  Gray  Cat  " 
after  them.  As  soon  as  he  touches  a  mouse  the 
latter  is  "  caught."  and  must  retire  more  or  less 
gracefully  to  his  seat.  The  scampering  continues 
until  every  mouse  has  been  caught,  when  the  "  Ole 
Gray  Cat,"  covered  with  glory,  becomes  once  more 
an  ordinary  child,  to  be  turned  at  the  magic  word 
into  a  mouse,  if  the  fates  are  kind  and  it  isn't  time 
to  stop  playing. — Primary  Education. 


Concert  recitation  counts  for  little  or  nothing. 
It  divides  the  class  into  leaders  and  followers.  It 
masiies  them.  Method  should  individualize.  It 
denies  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
shirkers  and  the  inattentive.  If  used  at  all  it 
should  be  only  on  very  sleepy  occasions. — Peda- 
gogic Pebbles. 
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The  Browntail  Moth. 

William  McIntosh. 

The  Browntail  Moth,  the  most  destructive  insect 
pest  which  has  ever  been  introduced  into  these 
Provinces,  was  first  noticed  in  Somerville,  Mass., 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a 
native  species,  but  as  it  increased  in  abundance  it 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  entomologists  and 
pronounced  the  Browntail  Moth,  a  European  pest 
which  had  doubtless  been  introduced  into  this 
country  by  accident. 

When  first  observed  the  Browntail  Moth  covered 
only  a  few  square  miles  in  Somerville  and 
Cambridge. 

The  dangerous  character  of  the  insect  was  not 
recognized  at  first,  and  so  they  were  permitted  to 
multiply.  The  original  colony  yielded  a  swarm  of 
moths,  which  flew  or  were  blown  by  high  winds 
over  a  wide  territory.  As  the  female  moth  is  a 
strong  flier  its  spread  has  been  rapid.  The  insects 
are  strongly  attracted  by  light ;  therefore,  when 
the  moths  arise  from  any  infected  spot  and  are 
blown  to  a  distance  by  the  wind  they  fly  to  the 
nearest  mass  of  lights.  Thus  cities  and  towns 
usually  become  first  infested  and  from  these  the 
moths  spread  into  the  country.  Electric  cars, 
automobiles,  railroad  trains  and  steamboats  trans- 
port them.  The  writer  obtained  thirty-four  adult 
males  at  one  time  on  one  of  the  steamers  plying 
between  Portland  and  St.  John. 

The  Browntail  Moth  now  occurs  throughout 
eastern  New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  and  within  the 
month  it  has  been  discovered  in  two  localities  in 
New  Brunswick. 

Its  Life   History. 

In  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Browntail  Moth 
lays  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  eggs  in 
masses  on  the  under  side  of  leaves.  The  eggs 
hatch  early  in  August,  and  the  young  caterpillars 
feed  gregariously  upon  the  upper  leaf  surface. 
They  soon  begin  to  fasten  a  number  of  leaves 
together  with  silken  threads  which  they  spin,  form- 
ing a  nest  on  the  ends  of  the  small  branches.  With 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  the  caterpillars  enter 
the  nests  and  close  the  exit  holes.  They  remain 
there  through  the  winter,  coming  out  in  April  or 
early  in  May  and  feeding  upon  the  buds  and  later 
the  opening  blossoms  and  leaves.  The  caterpillars 
become  full  grown  the  last  of  June  and  are  between 


one  and  two  inches  in  length — a  dark  brown  hairy 
caterpillar  with  an  indistinct  row  of  white  dots 
down  either  side  and  two  conspicuous  red  dots  or 
tubercles  on  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  Pupation 
usually  takes  place  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  the 
moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons  from  the  1st  to  the 
20th  of  July.  Both  sexes  are  similar  except  that 
the  female  is  larger.  They  are  pure  white  with  a 
golden  brown  tuft  on  the  end  of  the  abdomen, 
giving  it  the  name  of  the  Browntail  Moth. 

The  caterpillars  are  known  to  feed  upon  over 
eighty  species  of  trees  and  plants — pears,  apples  and 
the  stone  fruits  being  preferred.  The  damage  by 
caterpillars  to  trees  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Whenever  these  insects  come  in  contact  with  human 
flesh  they  produce  a  most  severe  and  painful 
irritation,  due  to  a  poisonous  principle  within  the 
hairs. 

The  habit  of  the  caterpillar  in  wintering  over  in 
nests  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  gives  a  key  to  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  method  of  destruction,  which 
is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  nests  during  the  fall, 
winter  or  spring.  This  preventive  means  is  most 
effective,  and  gives  such  excellent  results  that  in 
Germany,  France  and  Belgium  there  is  a  law 
making  it  obligatory  on  property  owners  to  destroy 
the  nests  during  the  winter  season.  Where  citizens 
neglect  to  carry  out  this  work  it  is  done  for  them 
by  local  authorities,  and  the  sum  thus  expended 
added  to  their  taxes. 

The  Browntail  Moth  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  first  adult  Browntail  Moth  taken  in  Canada 
was  captured  by  the  writer  at  Xerepis,  N.  B.,  in 
1902,  since  that  time  many  adult  male  moths  have 
been  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  A 
careful  watch  has  been  kept  for  this  dangerous  pest, 
but  until  the  present  year  no  proof  that  the  insect 
had  become  established  in  the  province  could  be 
obtained.  On  March  14,  191 1.  a  colony  was  dis- 
covered by  Fred  Mclnnis,  of  Pomeroy  Ridge. 
Charlotte  County.  In  this  colony  thirty-two  nests 
were  found.  On  March  27th,  a  Browntail  nest  was 
received  from  Geo.  L.  Bartlett,  Bayside.  Charlotte 
County,  and  another  from  Clarence  Sampson,  of 
the  same  place. 

These  discoveries,  all  by  school  boys,  are  the 
result  of  educational  work  in  the  schools,  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Government.  The  result 
of     this     educational     work     is     most     gratifying. 
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Teachers  report  numbers  of  nests,  and  webs  sus- 
pected of  being  Brovvntail  nests  are  being  brought 
to  the  schools.  A  very  large  number  of  speci- 
mens are  being  sent  to  the  writer  for  identification. 
By  interesting  the  school  children  in  this  matter 
and  educating  them  regarding  the  life  history  and 
appearance  of  the  Browntail,  the  teacher  can  per- 
form a  most  useful  service  to  the  country,  for  if 
every  district  has  a  group  of  keen-eyed  searchers 
who  know  the  Browntail  nests  it  will  be  impossible 
for  this  pest  to  become  abundant  without  being 
detected  and  reported. 


Our  Native  Wild  Animals. 

A  subscriber  at  Bristol.  Carleton  County,  N.  B.. 
sends  the  following,  which  shows  what  illustrations 
frequently  fall  to  the  lot  of  wideawake  readers : 

While  our  school  was  discussing  the  paragraph  about  the 
Canadian  lynx  in  the  March  Review,  a  trapper  arrived 
from  the  forks  of  the  Miramichi,  having  with  him  several 
skins  of  that  animal,  also  a  live  lynx.  We  were  all  able 
to  note  its  herceness  and  hear  its  terrible  screams. 

The  trapper,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  captured 
fifty-six  lynxes,  but  has  tried  unsuccessfully  until  this  time 
to  take  one  alive. 

We  were  also  able  to  see  the  skins  of  minks  and  other 
animals.     Since  Christmas  sixty  skins  had  been  taken. 

We  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  this. 

Yes,  we  are  interested  and  thank  our  correspond- 
ent for  the  trouble  she  has  taken. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Banks,  the  naturalist,  in  a  paper  read 
a  few  evenings  ago  before  the  Natural  History 
Society  of  New  Brunswick,  enumerated  with 
descriptions  of  their  habits,  etc.,  some  twenty-two 
mammals  that  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rockwood  Park,  St.  John.  They  are, — the  bat, 
shrew,  white-footed  deer  mouse,  Canadian  field 
mouse,  mole,  chipmunk,  flying  squirrel,  red  squirrel, 
raccoon,  fox  (the  black  and  silver-gray  are 
varieties),  red  lynx,  Canada  lynx.  Canadian  wood- 
chuck,  porcupine,  muskrat,  American  hare  ("com- 
monly but  incorrectly  called  the  rabbit),  skunk, 
weasel,  mink,  black  bear,  whitetailed  deer,  moose. 

How  many  of  these  have  you  seen?  What  native 
mammals  are  not  enumerated  in  this  list 


St.  Nicholas  for  April  contains  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  The  Battle  of  Baseball.  The 
papers  will  run  through  the  playing  season,  so 
that  not  only  can  any  boy  who  reads  them  try  the 
plays,  himself,  upon  his  own  field,  and  against  his 
own  pet  and  particular  '"  enemy,"  but  note  upon 
some  professional  field  what  is  described.  Wherever 
possible,  every  play  of  importance,  every  point,  will 
be  illustrated  with  an  actual  concrete  incident, 
which  really  happened,  upon  a  regular  league  field, 
showing  just  what  was  done,  how  it  was  done,  and 
who  did  it. 

It  is  the  author's  aim  in  his  "  story  "  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  the  game  and  tell  of  it  from  a  boy's  stand- 
point, and  to  show  him,  not  only  the  wonders  done 
by  skilled  players  and  fine  teams,  but  how  he.  too. 
can  become  skilful. 


The  real  teachers  of  literature  are  the  great 
writers  themselves.  The  appeal  of  any  work  of  art 
is  individual  and  direct ;  and  the  greater  the  work, 
the  more  clearly  it  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  more 
serious  is  the  danger  of  the  teacher  coming  between 
the  author  and  the  reader.  In  literature,  form  and 
matter,  words  and  thought,  are  inseparable;  and  if 
appreciation  is  to  develop  at  all,  it  must  have  at  its 
root  close  acquaintance  with  the  actual  text  of  the 
book  studied.  Its  growth  in  the  pupil's  mind  may 
be  in  part  fostered  by  the  teacher;  but  its  ripening 
must  come  from  other  influences — from  uncon- 
scious associations,  from  remembrance,  and,  above 
all,  from  widening  experience  of  life. — School 
World. 


The  smallest  tree  that  grows  in  Great  Britain 
may  be  seen  on  the  very  top  of  Ben  Lomond. 
It  is  the  dwarf  willow,  which  at  maturity  reaches 
a    height    of   only    two    inches. 


A  large  number  of  the  nests  of  the  browntail 
moth  have  been  discovered  in  Charlotte  County, 
X.  B.,  and  others  are  reported  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Wm.  Mcintosh,  the  Curator  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  New  Brunswick,  has  been  visit- 
ing schools  in  Charlotte  County,  giving  illustrative 
talks  on  the  moth  and  nests.  The  result  is  that  an 
active  search  by  teachers  and  pupils  has  been  organ- 
ized, with  the  discoveries  recorded  above.  The 
governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
have  been  active  in  sending  out  to  schools  and 
orchardists  pictures  and  descriptions  of  the  brown- 
tail moth,  and  as  a  consequence  there  is  or  soon  will 
be  an  army  of  young  and  quick-eyed  searchers 
eager  to  destroy  the  nests  of  this  pest. 
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An  Easter  Egg  Game. 

"  A  jolly  game  for  wee  folks  to  play  at  Easter- 
time  is  that  of  '  Touch,' "  says  Woman's  Home 
Companion  for  April.  "  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
confine  this  amusement  to  the  very  little  people,  for 
it  would  make  an  appropriate  entertainment  to 
introduce  after  an  Easter  luncheon  party  where 
the  Easter  egg  enters  into  the  scheme  of  table 
decorations.  Place  six  eggs,  which  have  been 
colored  green,  red,  black,  blue,  yellow  and  one  left 
white,  in  a  pan  or  basket  of  moss  or  bran,  leaving 
some  space  between.  One  of  the  players  is  blind- 
folded and  then  provided  with  a  light  stick  or  wand. 
With  this  she  carefully  touches  one  of  the  eggs, 
reciting  slowly  and  distinctly  at  the  same  time: 

" '  Peggy,    Patrick,    Mike    and    Meg, 
See  me  touch  my  Easter  egg; 
Green  and  red,  and  black  and  blue, 
Count  for  six,   five,  four  and  two; 
If  I  touch  an  egg  of  white, 
A  forfeit  then  will  be  your  right; 
If  I  touch  an  egg  of  gold, 
It  is  mine  to  have  and  hold.' 

"  As  the  rhyme  tells,  the  colors  count  as  follows : 
Green,  six ;  red,  five ;  black,  four ;  blue,  two,  and 
the  yellow  egg  is  worth  more  than  all  of  them 
combined,  for  when  a  player  touches  that  she  wins 
the  game  regardless  of  the  standing  of  the  other 
scores.  The  white  egg  is  less  than  nothing,  as 
whoever  touches  it  has  a  forfeit  to  pay.  The 
method  of  determining  this  would  wisely  be  decided 
before  the  game  opens. 

"  Each  player  is  blindfolded  in  turn,  and  when 
the  score  of,  say,  twenty  is  reached  by  any  single 
player,  the  game  is  ended  without  the  aid  of  the 
'  golden  egg.'  Of  course,  the  relative  positions  of 
the  eggs  must  be  changed  with  each  player." 


The  night  is  a  sorceress,  dusk-eyed  and  dear, 

Akin  to  all  eerie  and  elfin  things, 
Who  weaves  about  us  in  meadow  and  mere 
The  spell  of  a  hundred  vanished  springs. 
— L.  M.  Montgomery,  in  Canadian  Magazine  for  April. 


An  April  Night. 

The  moon  comes  up  o*er  the  deeps  of  the  woods, 
And  the  long,  low  dingles  that  hide  in  the  hills, 

Where  the  ancient  beeches  are  moist  with  buds 
Over  the  pools  and  the  whimpering  rills. 

And  with  her  the  mists,  like  dryads  that  creep 
From  their  oaks,  or  the  spirits  of  pine-hid  springs, 

Who  hold,  while  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  asleep, 
With  the  wind  on  the  hills  their  gay  revellings. 

Down   on  the  marshlands  with  flicker  and  glow 
Wanders  Will-o'-the-wisp  through  the  night, 

Seeking  for  witch-gold  lost  long  ago 
By  the  glimmer  of  goblin  lantern  light. 


Every  boy  and  girl  passing  through  the  first 
five  or  six  grades  should  know  several  folk-songs 
thoroughly,  melody  and  words,  and  "The  National 
Anthem"  and  "The  Maple  Leaf."  In  the  case  of 
the  last  two  the  words  should  be  known  thoroughly. 
Many  pupils  are  going  away  from  school  with  a 
hazy  knowledge  of  these  important  songs.  I  sup- 
pose we  have  all  been  at  public  meetings  when  the 
National  Anthem  was  being  sung;  a  part  of  the 
gathering  was  either  not  singing,  or  was  making  a 
sound  with  no  intelligible  words.  This  is  not  quite 
right,  and  we,  as  teachers,  should  see  that  the  boys 
and  girls  up  to,  say,  Grade  VII  know  a  fair  num- 
ber of  songs  thoroughly  and  appreciatively;  and  if 
we  accomplish  this,  in  so  doing  we  shall  have  added 
somewhat  to  that  complex  thing  which  we  call 
"Canadian  citizenship." —  E.  K.  Marshall,  in  The 
I  Vest  em  School  Journal. 

[Those  who  heard  the  Sheffield  Choir  sing  the 
National  Anthem  in  St.  John  recently  will  never 
forget  the  effect  that  fine  voices  and  training 
produce.] 


Every  family  may  have  a  garden.  If  there  is  not 
a  foot  of  land,  there  are  porches  or  windows. 
Wherever  there  is  sunlight,  plants  may  be  made  to 
grow ;  and  one  plant  in  a  tin  can  may  be  a  more 
helpful  and  inspiring  garden  to  some  mind  that  a 
whole  acre  of  lawn  and  flowers  may  be  to  another. 
The  satisfaction  of  a  garden  does  not  depend  on 
the  area,  nor  happily  on  the  cost  or  rarity  of  the 
plants.  It  depends  upon  the  temper  of  the  person. 
One  must  first  seek  to  love  plants  and  nature,  and 
then  to  cultivate  the  happy  peace  of  mind  that  is 
satisfied  with  little.  .  .  If  the  plants  grow  and 
thrive  he  should  be  happy;  and  if  the  plants  that 
thrive  chance  not  to  be  the  ones  that  he  planted, 
they  are  plants  nevertheless,  and* nature  is  satisfied 
with  them. — L.  H.  Bailev. 


Dr.  Nansen,  in  a  paper  read  recently  at  Berlin, 
examined  the  evidence  in  view  of  the  Icelandic 
discovery  of  America,  and  repudiates  it.  He 
believes  that  Columbus  was  the  first  to  discover 
America. — Scientific  American. 
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How  Teachers  May  Waste  Time. 

By  repeating  questions  and  answers,  making  too 
much  of  trifles ;  spending  too  much  time  with  slow 
pupils;  giving  inexplicit  directions.  By  unskilful 
and  illogical  questioning;  prompting  pupils  too 
soon;  and  thus  confusing  them;  by  illogical 
arrangement  and  development  of  lessons ;  by  tardi- 
ness in  beginning  work  after  an  intermission ;  by 
allowing  tardy  responses  to  questions  and  com- 
mands ;  poor  assignment  of  lessons ;  failing  to  set- 
that  all  pupils  are  at  work ;  attempting  to  teach 
before  attention  is  secured. 

By  failing  to  become  acquainted  with  the  physical 
defects  of  certain  pupils,  such  as  deafness  or  near- 
sightedness :  by  doing  all  the  mechanical  work,  and 
not  allowing  the  pupils  that  privilege;  by  making 
lengthy  explanations,  when  a  blackboard  illustra- 
tion, picture,  or  map,  would  make  the  same  point 
clear  in  less  time;  by  burying  lessons  with  too 
much  talk;  by  nagging  and  scolding;  explaining 
what  pupils  already  know ;  giving  orders,  and 
immediately  changing  them  ;  by  not  using  signals ; 
by  correcting  the  language  of  pupils  when  they 
should  be  made  to  correct  it  themselves. 

By  explaining  what  pupils  may  study  out  for 
themselves. — School  Education. 


Origin  of  Travel  Paths. 

Professor  \V.  F.  Ganong  in  commenting  on 
portage  routes  in  New  Brunswick,  has  the  follow- 
ing curious  and  interesting  reference  to  the  origin 
of  highways : 

It  is  very  probable  that  most  of  the  Indian  portages 
follow  ancient  game-trails.  I  have,  myself,  been  privileged 
to  see,  among  the  remote  waters  of  New  Brunswick,  still 
unvisited  by  sportsmen  and  lumbermen,  the  fine  game 
trails,  forming  deeply-worn  paths,  which  the  great  game 
animals,  especially  the  moose  and  deer,  have  made  in 
travelling  from  lake  to  lake  as  they  seek  new  feeding 
grounds.  Such  trails  are  no  doubt  the  result  of  long 
trial  and  selection  by  those  animals,  and  represent  as  a 
rule  the  easiest  and  usually  the  most  direct  route  between 
the  waters.  The  first  Indians  t < »  come  into  the  country 
would  have  but  to  follow  them.  These  trails  tend  natur- 
ally to    follow   the  lowest   ground.         .... 

The  portage  routes  ■-how,  therefore,  an  interesting 
evolution. 

First,  an  ancient  valley,  deprived  by  geological  changes  of 
its  original  stream,  connects  two  lakes,  each  a  source  of  an 
important  navigable  stream.  Second,  at  a  great  time  past 
the  large  game  animals  wandering  from  water  to  water 
formed  marked  trails  along  the  valley.  Third,  the  first 
wandering   Indian   followed  these  trails  in   his  first   explor- 


ations, thus  finding  the  most  direct  and  easy  route  between 
waters.  Fourth,  he  marked  out  the  trails  and  made  them 
known  to  his  fellows,  thus  establishing  definite  portage 
routes.  Fifth,  the  white  man  came  and  adopted  the  Indian's 
route  in  his  search  for  lumber,  places  for  settlement,  etc. 
Sixth,  the  lumberman  came  and  cut  out  the  portage  paths 
to  allow  his  lumbering  teams  to  pass,  making  a  tolerable 
road.  Seventh,  the  advance  of  settlement  necessitates 
highways  which  follow  the  same  general  route,  deviating 
in  places  to  keep  on  the  best  drained  ground.  Eighth, 
railways  follow  and  take  the  same  general  route  parallel 
with  the  highways  across  the  watersheds. 


Old  Easter  Beliefs. 

That  the  sun  danced  upon  the  morning  of  Easter 
Day  was  a  common  belief  among  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors,  and  lads  still  rise  early  on  Easter  Sunday 
morning  in  Rhineland  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  orb 
of  day  give  three  miraculous  leaps  for  joy. 

An  old  English  Easter  Eve  rite  was  that  of 
extinguishing  all  the  fires  in  connection  with  the 
churches  and  then  lighting  them  anew  ceremoni- 
ously. An  entry  concerning  this  custom  occurs  in 
the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill, 
London,  in  the  year  1507,  being  a  payment  of  six- 
pence "  for  a  quarter  of  coals  for  the  hallowed 
fire  on  Easter  Eve." 

England  once  had  a  custom  peculiar  to  herself 
and  to  no  other  nation ;  for  Good  Friday  was  the 
day  on  which  rings  were  blessed  by  the  kings  of 
England,  and  afterwards  given  away  as  remedies 
for  the  cramp,  fever,  and  falling  sickness.  These 
"  medicinable  "  rings  were  held  in  high  favor,  and 
even  recommended  by  the  physicians  of  the  day ; 
for  Andrew  Boarde,  in  his  "  Breviary  of  Healthe  " 
(  1557  >  savs-  "the  kynges  majesty  hath  a  great 
help  in  this  matter  in  hollowing  crampe  rings,  and 
so  given  without  mony  or  petition." 


Those  are  not  fit  to  he  teachers  who  are  not 
growing;  who  do  not  love  children;  who  are 
spiritually  dead ;  who  are  without  enthusiasm ; 
who  do  little  because  paid  little  ;  who  are  satisfied 
with  just  ordinary  results;  who  are  teaching  just 
to  get  a  little  money  ahead. 


Although  I  am  not  in  the  teaching  profession 
during  many  years  last  past,  T  have  been  greatly 
interested  in  all  the  progress  being  made  in  edu- 
cational matters,  and  I  enjoy  the  reading  of  the 
Review. 

New  Westminster.   I',.  C.  ].  M. 
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Review's  Question  Box. 

J.  S.  M. — Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions 
in  the  Review's  Question   Box : 

i.  Is  it  the  "Union  Jack"  or  the  "Canadian  Flag" 
that  is  used  for  public  schools? 

2.  On  what  days  is  the  said  flag  to  be  hoisted? 

3.  Is  there  a  Summer  Course  for  N.  S.  teachers  in  Truro 
this  year?     If  so,  between   what  dates? 

4.  Where  is  the  nearest  place  for  teachers  of  Inverness 
County  to  obtain  their  military  drill  and  physical  training 
certificates  ? 

i.     The  Union  Jack  or  Red  Ensign. 

2.  In  Nova  Scotia,  no  dates  are  specified.  All 
notable  days  from  local  to  empire  significance 
should  be  flag  days. 

3.  See  advertisement  in  this  Review. 

4.  The  Rural  Science  School,  Truro. 


M.  W. — I.     Why  is  there  a  difference  between  sun-time 
and  standard  time  in  most  places? 

2.  Why  does  the  moon  rise  later  each  day?     , 

3.  What  is  the  composition  of  plants ;  and  what  do  they 
take  out  of  the  soil? 

4.  Give  the  feminine  form  of  the  following  nouns :  (a) 
gaffer;   (b)   heritor;   (c)  mallard;    (d)  milter;  (e)  swain 
and   (f)  sire. 

1.  Sun  time  is. the  moment  at  which  a  place 
passes  under  the  sun  as  the  earth  revolves. 
Standard  time  is  the  time  established  by  law  or  by 
general  usage  over  a  region  or  country.  In  England 
it  is  Greenwich  mean  solar  time.  In  Canada  five 
standards  of  time  have  been  adopted,  corresponding 
to  the  mean  local  times  of  the  60th  (Sydney),  75th, 
90th,  105th,  120th  meridians.  Our  time  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  is  that  of  the  60th  meridian 
which  is  four  hours  slower,  or  earlier,  than  Green- 
wich time.  This  was  adopted  instead  of  sun  time 
some  years  ago  to  make  the  time  agree  with  railway 
time  which  must  of  necessity  be  uniform  through- 
out a  district. 

2.  The  moon  moves  eastward  in  its  revolution 
round  the  earth  which  takes  about  twenty-eight 
days.  If  the  moon  rise  at  six  o'clock  this  evening, 
tomorrow  evening  at  the  same  hour  it  will  be 
farther  eastward  and  be  nearly  an  hour  later  in 
coming  to  the  horizon. 

3.  Plants  are  made  up  of  minute  bodies  called 
cells,  which  in  the  growing  parts  contain  living 
matter  called  protoplasm,  bounded  by  a  cell  wall. 
In  the  fibrous  or  woody  parts  the  living  matter  has 
been  withdrawn,  the  cell  walls  becoming  thickened 


and  pressed  closely  together  to  secure  compactness 
and  strength,  as  in  the  stem  and  other  parts  contain- 
ing woody  fibres.  They  obtain  from  the  soil  food 
elements  in  the  form  of  salts  dissolved  from  certain 
mineral  substances  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
calcium,  iron,  etc. 

4.     (a)  Gammer;    (b)    heritrix;     (c)    duck   or 
mallard-duck;  (d)  spawner ;  (e)  nymph;  (/)  dam. 


The  Loose  Ends. 


We  are  convinced,  from  much  observation  in  the 
school-room,  that  teachers  do  not  sufficiently 
summarize  the  important  points  of  a  lesson  before 
the  close  of  the  recitation  period.  If  the  lesson  is 
an  interesting  one  the  bell  is  apt  to  ring  before  the 
matter  in  hand  has  been  quite  completed  and  the 
lesson  is,  therefore,  left  at  loose  ends  in  the  pupils' 
minds. 

To  be  sure,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  on  the 
teacher's  part,  sometimes,  to  save  a  few  minutes  at 
the  end  of  each  recitation  for  this  summary,  but  it 
pays  to  do  so.  Adults  unconsciously  pursue  this 
summing  up  process  in  their  reading  and  study, 
but  it  is  easy  for  the  important  points  of  a  lesson 
to  become  obscured  in  the  child's  mind  by  the 
details  upon  which  he  is  obliged  to  fasten  his 
attention,  and  the  two  or  three  minutes,  therefore, 
which  the  teacher  takes  to  place  the  facts  of  the 
matter  in  hand  in  their  proper  relation,  leave  him 
with  a  clear,  well-defined  idea  of  the  subject  in  his 
mind.  This  idea  he  is  apt  to  remember  until  the 
next  recitation,  even  if  he  forgets  some  of  the 
details.  Every  teacher  knows  how  easily  the  latter 
are  lost  from  one  day  to  another  and  how  much 
time  is  consumed  in  picking  up  the  dropped  stitches. 
Some  of  this  time  might  be  saved  by  the  above 
plan. — Popular  Educator. 


The  mistress  of  a  certain  village  school  was  one 
day  examining  a  few  of  her  select  pupils  in 
grammar. 

"  Stand  up,  Freddie,  and  make  me  a  sentence 
containing  the  word  '  seldom."  "  she  said,  pointing 
to  a  small  urchin. 

Freddie  paused  as  if  in  thought,  then  with  a 
flush  of  triumph  on  his  face  replied :  "  Last  week 
father  had  five  horses,  but  yesterday  he  seldom !" — 
Christian  Register. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

The   disputes   between   Russia   and   China   have   not   yet 

been    adjusted,    and     may    still    end    in    war.      Apparently 

Russia  is.  better  prepared  for  conflict  than  is  China,  and 

the  Chinese  may,  therefore,  for  the  present,  submit  to  what 

they  consider  to  be  unjust  demands.     Among  these  is  the 

demand   that   Russians  in  China   shall  have   certain   rights 

and    privileges    that    are    denied    to    Chinese    residents    in 

Russian  territory;   which  really  means  that  in  China  and 

elsewhere  the  Russians  shall  be  allowed  to  treat  the  Chinese 

as  an  inferior  race. 

The  Universal  Races  Congress  will  assemble  in  London 
in  July  next.  Representatives  of  all  the  races  in  the  world 
will  meet  as  equals,  and  discuss  how  prejudices  may  be 
removed  and  more  friendly  relations  established  between 
Western  nations  and  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth.  India, 
China,  Japan,  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt  and  other  Eastern 
and  African  countries  will  be  represented  by  writers  and 
speakers  of  their  own  native  races.  Twelve  Colonial  gov- 
ernors and  eight  Colonial  premiers  will  be  among  the 
British  representatives ;  and  no  other  Empire  has  more  need 
to  deal  with  the  grave  problem  of  being  just  and  fair  to 
other  races.  Perhaps  we  may  add  with  truth  that  no  other 
Empire  has  done  so  more  successfully. 

Negro  fanners  from  Oklahoma  are  coming  into  Canada 
in  considerable  numbers,  because  they  are  treated  more 
fairly  under  our  laws  than  they  were  under  those  of  the 
United  States. 

A  new  political  movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Dundonald,  former  general  officer  commanding  the  military 
forces  of  Canada,  is  known  as  the  Imperial  Mission.  Its 
purpose  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  large, 
and  place  before  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Oversea  Dominions.  The  Duke  of 
Argyle,  formerly  Governor-General  of  Canada,  is  the 
honorary  president. 

Immigration  to  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  is 
so  far  this  year  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  it  was  in  1910; 
and  then-  arc  also  more  immigrants  coming  from  the 
Unhed  States  than  there  were  last  year.  An  enormous 
rush  into  the  new  country  of  the  Peace  River  is  expected. 
There  are  asphalt  deposits  in  that  region  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  very  valuable. 

The  richest  tungsten  mine  in  tin  world  is  located  in 
Guysboro  County,  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  recently  been  sold 
to  a   syndicate  of  Canadian  capitalists. 

The  British,  German,  French.  Italian  and  Belgian  gov- 
ernment s  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  are 
cooperating  in  the  exploration  of  the  upper  air.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  small  balloons  -that  explode  with  the 
pressure  of  the  contained  gas,  and  parachutes  that  bring 
back  safely  the  delicate  instruments  which  are  sent  aloft 
A  meteorograph,  as  it  is  called,  was  recently  sent  up  from 
Toronto;  and  a  temperature  of  ninety  degrees  below  zero 
was  recorded  at  a  height  of  seven  miles.  Strange  to  say, 
a  lower  temperature  is  found  at  a  greater  height. 

After  the  first  of  October,  it  will  be  unlawful  to  have 
common  drinking  cups  in  any  park,  public  building,  factory. 


theatre,  school  or  railway  station  in  New  York.  An  inves- 
tigation by  the  city  board  of  health  has  shown  the  great 
danger  of  the  transmission  of  disease  by  their  use. 

A  great  engineering  work  has  just  be'en  completed  in 
Arizona.  It  is  called  the  Roosevelt  dam;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan,  in  Egypt,  it  is  the 
largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  dams  the  waters 
of  the  Salt  River,  making  an  enormous  storage  basin  for 
irrigation.  The  dam  is  one  thousand  and  eighty  feety  long, 
and  forms  a  reservoir  twenty-five  miles  long  and  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  deep. 

Wireless  operators  in  San  Francisco  claim  to  have  caught 

messages    from   the   Atlantic   coast   and   also    from   Japan. 

Two  scientists  in  Germany  have  discovered  that  messages 
can  be  sent  from  one  mine  to  another,  through  solid  earth 
and  rock;  and  it  is  even  suggested  that  the  earth  may  be 
used    instead    of    wires    for    the   transmission    of    ordinary 

telegraph  and  telephone  messages.  Westinghouse,  the 
great   electrician,    finds    reason    to   believe    that   mechanical 

power  can  be  transmitted  by  wireless  methods;  and  that 
the  electric  current  generated  by  waterfalls  in  remote  moun- 
tains can  be  sent  without   wires  to  distant  cities,  there  to 

furnish  heat  and  light  and  power.  But  the  greatest  discov- 
ery in  applied  electricity  since  the  invention  of  the  electric 

lihht  perhaps  is  that  wireless  messages  may  be  directed  in 

their   course.      Under   certain   conditions   they   will   follow 

along  an  electric  wire  without  at  all  interferring  with  the 
message  that  is  on  the  wire.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strictly 
wireless.  Its  greatest  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  power  that  is  needed 
for  an  ordinary  wireless  message,  which  expends  its  force 
equally  in  every  direction,  the  greater  part  of  it  wasted  in 
space. 

This  is  the  centennial  year  of  Portland  cement,  so  called 
from  its  resemblance,  when  set,  to  a  certain  building  stone 
obtained  at  Portland,  England.  Though  the  discovery  of 
the  process  of  making  the  cement  dates  from  181 1,  the  first 
important  work  to  which  it  was  applied  was  the  building  of 
the  Thames  tunnel,  in  1828. 

The  British  government  has  not  yet  recognized  the  new 
government  of  Portugal.  The  elections  in  Portugal  have 
been  postponed  for  the  fourth  time,  and  there  is  a  strong 
movement  for  the  restoration   of  the  monarchy. 

The  remains  of  the  late  King  of  Siam,  who  died  in 
October  last,  were  cremated  at  Bangkok  last  month,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  national  custom  of  Siam.  The  dead  are  generally  cre- 
mated in  that  country;  but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  princes 
that  this  takes  place  so  long  after  death. 

In  remote  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  drugs 
and  medicines  are  hard  to  procure,  boxes  containing  drugs, 
ointments  and  bandages  are  placed  beside  the  roads.  When 
an  inhabitant  need-,  any  of  these  materials,  he  goes  to  the 
box.  takes  what  he  wants,  and  leaves  the  money  to  pay  for 
it.  The  honesty  of  the  people  is  such  that  the  right 
amounts  are  always  left,  and  though  the  money  is  not 
collected  for  weeks,  none  of  it  is  ever  stolen. 

There  were  nearly  three  times  as  many  books  published 
last  year  in  Russia  as  there  were  in  England. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  recently  spent  a  month  in  a  trip  to  the  south, 
visiting  schools  in  the  cities  of  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Boyd,  of  Antigonish,  N.  S.,  a  student  of  the 
Dalhousie  University  Law  School,  has  been  appointed 
temporary  principal  of  the  Young  Street  school,  Halifax, 
at  a  salary  of  $110  a  month. 

Principal  Sexton,  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College, 
left  Halifax  early  this  month  for  Europe  with  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Technical  Education.  He  will  be  absent 
for  three  or  four  months,  studying  with  the  members  f 
the  Commission  the  methods  and  developments  of  the 
more  advanced  technical  schools  of  the  Old  World. 

Dr.  David  Soloan,  Principal  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
College  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Board  in  New  York.  He  will  return 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  College  after  the  Easter 
vacation  on  the  20th   April. 

Rev.  Dr.  R.  Magill,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Dalhousie  has  been  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prince  Edward  Island  as  the  representative  of 
its  education  department  at  the  second  quadrennial  Con- 
ference of  the  Education  Departments  of  the  Empire,  which 
meets  in   London  on  the  25th   of  April. 

Professor  Clarence  L.   Moore,  M.  A.,  of  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versiiy.  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  biological 
work  at  the  Provincial  Normal  College,  Truro,  during  the 
months  of  April,  .May  and  June. 

Miss    Annie    B.    Drake,    teacher,    of    Mount     Pleasant, 
Carleton  County,  N.  B.,  and  Mr.  Frank  W.  Allen,  of  Yar- 
mouth,  N.   S.,   were  two  successful  competitors  in  a  sub- 
scription   guessing   contest   offered    by   a    Montreal   weekly 
newspaper.      The    winners    will    be    given    a    free    trip    to 
Europe  this  summer. 

Two  newspapers  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Halifax  Herald  and 
the  Sydney  Record,  are  offering  free  excursions  to  England 
ab  ut  coronation  time  to  those  teachers  who  gain  the  great- 
est number  of  votes  for  the  sale  of  their  papers. 

Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  Alex.  Robinson,  of 
British  Columbia,  is  on  his  way  to  England  to  attend  the 
quadrennial   Conference  in  London  this  month. 

Supt.  D.  Mclntyre,  of  the  Winnipeg  schools,  is  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  many  of  the  schools  of  eastern  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  He  was  recently  at  Sussex,  N.  B.,  and 
visited  th ■■  fine  new  school  building  there  of  which  he 
spoke   in    terms   of  praise. 

The  N.  S.  Journal  of  Education  will  be  issued  early  in 
A  ''I,  •  r  or  to  the  departure  of  Supt.  A.  H.  Mackay,  who 
leave  f  '"nglaml  on  the  19th.  of  April  to  attend  the 
Educational    Conference   in   London. 

Snrerv'^or  Kempton.  of  the  Yarmouth  schools,  says  in 
a       r;  p  -t        "  F.very   teacher    in    Yarmouth    wants    to    do 


what  is  right  and  for  the  good  of  the  pupils.  Every  parent 
ought  to  desire  the  same.  The  teacher's  task  is  a  hard 
one.  Parents  can  assist  by  visiting  the  schools,  consult- 
ing the  teachers,  and  giving  them  their  strong  moral  sup- 
port. Every  teacher  will  meet-t&e  parent  more  than  half 
way  in  any  plan  to  benefit  the  child."  This,  we  believe,  is 
the  growing  desire  of  parents  and  teachers. 

The   contract  has  been  awarded   for  putting  up  a  new 
school  building  of  ten  rooms  in  Woodstock  to  replace  the 
old   college  building  which   has   been  a  landmark   in  that 
town    for  many  years. 

The  government  of  Nova  Scotia  has  enacted  a  law,  auth- 
orizing the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  neglected 
and  dependent  children.  His  duty  shall  be  to  aid  in  the 
formation  of  children's  aid  societies  in  the  province;  to 
visit  and  inspect  industrial  schools  and  homes  where  child- 
ren are  kept ;  to  visit  any  home  where  an  adopted  child  is 
living;  to  keep  a  record  of  those  wishing  to  adopt  neglected 
children,  and  to  act  as  chief  probation  officer  for  juvenile 
delinquents   in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  regular  civil  service  examination,  preliminary  and 
qualifying,  for  the  outside  division  of  the  service  will  begin 
on  the  9th  May  at  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  Sydney,  Charlotte- 
town,  St.  John,  Fredericton,  Moncton  and  other  centres 
throughout  the  Dominion.  Application  forms  for  the  ex- 
aminations, and  all  information  relating  thereto,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, Ottawa.  All  applications  from  intending  candi- 
dates must  be  filed  on  or  before  the  15th  of  April. 

The  meeting  of  the  Northumberland  County,  N.  B., 
Teachers'  Institute  has  been  set  for  September  14th  and 
15th,  at  the  Grammar  School,  Chatham. 

Principal  R.  E.  Gaul,  of  St.  Mary's  Boys'  School,  Halifax, 
has  resigned  after  a  long  and  honorable  record  of  twenty- 
five   years'   service. 

Miss  Josephine  Dumas,  of  Caraquet,  N.  B.,  and  more 
recently  of  Winnipeg,  is  tajdng  a  course  in  the  School  of 
Expression  in   Boston. 

Dartmouth,  N.  S..  proposes  to  build  a  $50,000  modern 
school  house. 

Principal  McCoubrey,  of  the  Bayside,  Charlotte  County, 
N.  B.,  school,  organized  a  search  of  Bayside  orchards  for 
the  browntail  moth  on  Saturday,  April  1st,  and  discovered 
a  large  number  of  nests  of  these  pests  in  several  orchards. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

In  the  Modern  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  pub-  . 
lished  by  MacMillan  and  Company,  the  words  are  printed 
in  bold,  clear  type  which  is  a  great  convenience  and  time- 
saver  to  the  student.  The  book  is  specially  suitable  for 
the  use  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  upper 
classes  of  elementary  schools.  It  will  also  be  found  very 
convenient  to  the  general  reader  of  ordinary  current  liter- 
ature, as  much  care  is  bestowed  on  the  selection  of  modern 
words  and  phrases.     For  a   small   English  dictionary  it  is 
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NOVA  SCOTIA   TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

CIVIL,    ELECTRICAL    MINING    AND    MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING 

AFFILIATED  WITH  ACADIA,  DALHOOSIE,  KINGS,  MT.  ALLISON  AND  ST.  FRANCIS   XAVIER 

SHORT    COURSES  FOR  LAND  SURVEYORS,  MINE  MANAGERS,    ETC. 

TWENTY     FREE      SCHOLARSHIPS  -  $75.00      EACH 
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ALL  INFORMATION  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED.  SEND  FOR  CALENDAR 

P.  H.  SEXTON,  principal,  Halifax,  n.  s. 


veiy  good.     (Cloth;  pp  772;  price  45  cents  net.    The  Mac- 
Millan  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.) 

Idealism  in  Education  is  a  book  that  should  command  a 
general  reading  on  account  of  the  interest  with  which  the 
author,  Dr.  H.  H.  Home,  of  the  New  York  University, 
has  invested  his  subject  and  the  important  conclusions  he 
derives.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters,  treating 
respectively  of  Education  in  Man-Waking,  Heredity  and 
Education,  Environment  and  Education,  Will  and  Educa- 
tion and  Philosophy  of  Man-Making.  Many  of  the  topics 
are  treated  in  an  original  and  graphic  way,  in  which  men 
and  women  as  unfolding  personalities  are  viewed  as  the 
worthiest  objects  of  human  endeavor.  In  the  last  chapter 
these  human  personalities  are  viewed  as  the  indistinct  but 
developing  images  of  the  Divine  Personality.  There  is 
nothing  tedious  or  trite  in  the  book.  (Cloth;  pp  xxi  -f  183; 
price,  $1.25  net.  The  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Toronto.) 

The  Essentials  of  Character,  by  Dr.  E.  O.  Sisson,  pro. 
fessor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Washington,  is  a 
book  written  with  considerable  vigor  and  common-sense, 
and  should  be  a  help  to  many  teachers  in  the  somewhat 
difficult  problem  (if  moral  education.  The  author's 
statement  in  his  introduction  that  "we  should  be  able, — 
no;  to  make  what  we  please  out  of  any  child, — but  to  make 
of  every  child  the  best  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming,"  is 
the  key-note  of  this  excellent  work  which  cannot  fail  to 
exert  a  healthy  influence  on  teachers,  parents  and  children. 
(Cloth;  pp.  x  +  214;  price,  $1.00  net.  The  MacMillan 
Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto.) 

In  Geographical  Diagrams  and  Land  Forms  of  the  British 
Isles  we  have  a  large  number  of  maps,  statistics  and  ques- 
tions useful  to  the  teacher  of  geography.  The  beautiful 
scries  of  photographs,  showing  pictures  typical  of  the  sur- 
face features  and  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  the  British 
Islands  is  an  interesting  feature.  (Price,  is  6d.  Adam  and 
Charles   Black.   Soho  Square,  London.) 

There  are  many  interesting  and  curious  things  to  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  English  History  Illustrated  from 
Original  Sources.  Six  of  this  useful  series  have  been  pub- 
lished and  the  seventh,  just  received,  is  even  more  inter- 
esting than  its  predecessors.  It  is  an  account  of  Britain 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1066.  The  selections  from 
original  documents,  the  fine  representations   from   old    MSS.. 


and  other  sources,  and  the  good  quality  of  text  and  illus- 
trations make  this  perhaps  the  most  instructive  in  this 
useful  series  of  history  readers.  Cloth;  pp  xviii  +  233; 
price,  2s  6d.    Adam  and  Chas.  Black,  London.) 

The  Essentials  of  Latin  Syntax  is  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Mierow, 
of  Princeton  University,  and  presents  in  a  concise  and 
orderly  way  the  results  of  his  experience  in  teaching  Latin 
Composition.  The  facts  of  syntax  and  the  illustration  of 
grammatical  principles  are  particularly  useful  to  the  student 
who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  time.  The  noun, 
pronoun  and  verb  are  treated  separately,  and  a  full 
index  renders  it  an  easy  matter  to  refer  to  any  construction. 
The  book  is  especially  adapted  for  use  with  advanced 
classes  in  preparatory  schools,  or  with  college  freshmen, 
as  it  presents  a  rapid  survey  of  Latin  syntax  as  an  organ- 
ized whole.  (Cloth;  pp.  vi  +  98;  price,  90  cents.  Ginn  & 
Company,    Boston,    Mass.) 

[Other  books  received  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next 
number.] 


Military  Drill  and  Physical  Training. 

Judging  from  the  numerous  enquiries  being  received  by 
the  Local  Secretary  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  in 
Fredericton,  respecting  the  courses  to  be  given  in  these 
two  subjects  during  the  coming  summer,  it  appears  that 
some  confusion  exists  regarding  them  in  the  minds  of 
many  teachers. 

The  course  in  military  drill  is  for  males  only,  and  is 
open  to  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  who  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  organization  and  instruction  of  cadet 
corps.  The  course  lasts  for  six  weeks,  and  takes  up  the 
whole  time   of  those   who   enter   upon  it. 

The  course  in  physical  training  is  open  to  teachers  of 
both  sexes,  and  consists,  approximately  of  thirty  lessons 
of  one  hour,  usually  spread  over  three  weeks.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  course,  a  certificate  is  granted  by  the 
militia  department.  The  Cnief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation announces  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  teacher's  license 
in  New  Brunswick,  it  is  now  necessary  to  have  this  certifi- 
cate. Also,  that  after  the  end  of  the  present  year,  all 
teachers  must  possess  it  to  obtain  advance  of  class,  and, 
further,  that  at  the  end  of  four  years  from  the  same  date, 
all  schools  must  provide  physical  training  by  qualified 
instructors. 

The    Summer    School    of    Science    affords    an    excellent 
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Public  School  Music 

A  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

Ar 

FREDERICTON,    N.   B. 


July  12th  to  August  2nd. 

For  particulars  address 

F.  W.  HARRISON, 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music, 

FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

SUBSCRIBE   FOR 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REYIEW 

$1.00  per  year.    Published  monthly. 


MAPS.    GLOBES.    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

E.  N.  MOYER  CO.,    limited 

TORONTO.    ONT. 

CHEERFUL    SURROUNDINGS 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room  and  make  little  folks  like 
to  come  to  school.  This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school  rooms.  If 
you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEMBER  —  That  you  can  get  from  us  a 
beautiful  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send  size  of  school  room, 
number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good  exercise  in 
arithmetic  for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost  and  samples.  Get  our  figures 
for  Window  Shades.  We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 
Maps    mounted   on    rollers,   and   all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly. 


SEND   YOUR   ORDERS  TO 


F.  E.  HOLMAN  &  CO.,  52  King  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B- 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


FOR   THE 


Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION  WILL  BE  HELD 
AT  FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

JULY  12th    TO    AUGUST    2nd,    1911 


Courses  in  Natural  Sciences,  Agriculture 

School-Gardening,  Literature, 

Physical  Culture,  etc. 


FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  FROM  $10  TO 
$20  00  ARE   OFFERED  FOR  COMPETITION 


Drop  a  card  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  calendar  containing  full  information 

J    D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  St., 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 


opportunity  for  teachers  who  wish  to  obtain  this  certificate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  qualify  for  better  positions  in 
their  profession  by  improving  themselves  in  other  subjects 
by  means  of  the  classes  offered  in  Science,  Nature  Study, 
Drawing,  Literature,  Handwork,  etc.,  from  July  13th  to 
August  2nd,   in   Fredericton.  , 

Application  for  admission  to  the  military  drill  course 
must  be  made  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education, 
and  for  the  Summer  School  of  Science  to  the  Local  Sec- 
retary,  Fredericton. 

The  St.  John  Globe  has  always  been  a  strong  friend 
of  Education,  and  in  further  proof  of  the  interest  that 
it  has  always  taken  in  the  matter,  has  given  a  scholar- 
ship of  twenty  dollars,  to  be  repeated  next  year,  to  the 
Summer   School  of  Science. 

During  the  Meeting  of  the  Summer  School  in  Frederic- 
ton, the  Senate  of  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  will 
give  a  Garden  Party  to  the  members  of  the  school.  New 
Brunswick  teachers  who  attended  a  similar  function  at  the 
College  during  the  Provincial  Institute  in  the  summer  of 
1908,  have  many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  charming 
afternoon  spent  there  on  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Old 
College  on  the  hill,  overlooking  the  delightful  landscape  of 
the  St.  John  Valley. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

As  inquiries  continue  to  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
Geometry  required  for  both  Normal  School  Entrance  and 
the  Finals,  the  following  are  the  requirements  for  each. 

Normal  School  Entrance. 
Class  II.     Part    I.   with    Exercises. 
Class     I.     Parts   I,  II  and   III,   with   Exercises. 

Normal   School  Finals. 
Class  II.     Parts   I   and   II,   with   Exercises. 
Class     I.     Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  with  Exercises. 

Grammar  School. 
Text  Book  complete,  including  Part  VI. 
Text — Hall  &  Stevens'  Geometry. 

The  requirements  in  Grammar  for ,  Normal  School 
Entrance  are  based  upon  Goggin's  Grammar 

W.  S.  Carter, 
Education  Office,  Chief  Sup't  Education, 

Fredericton,  N.   B., 
March  27th,  191 1. 
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Good 
Maps 


An 
Essential  to 

Successful 
Teaching. 


You  will  find   in  W.   &   A,    K.    Johnston's   Maps    every 
feature  that  makes  for  the  Best  School  Maps. 


OUTLINES  and  LETTERING  are  bold  and  well-defined,  and   easily  seen 

the  entire  length  of   the  school-room. 
COLORING  is  most  attractive;  and  being  in  oil  colors  is  absolutely  guaranteed 

not  to  fade. 

ACCURACY — These  maps  are  kept  continually  revised,  showing  all  geographical 
changes  as  they  occur.     Their  accuracy  is  guaranteed  by  the  publishers. 

TWO  SIZES  —Imperial  Series,  72  in.  by  63  in.,  the  largest  and  finest  school 
maps  published  anywhere.  Grand  Series,  50  in.  by  42  in,,  of  the  same  fine 
quality  as  the  Imperial  Series,  but  smaller  in  size  and  very  suitable  for  rural 
schools. 

Catalogue  Illustrating  and  Fully  Describing  these  Maps  will  be  mailed 
to  you  Free,  together  with  folder,  "Opinions  of  Others." 


WRITE    FOR  THESE  TO-DAY. 

THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd.,       „1K     '_  _.    .     * 
Canadian  school  supplies.  215-219  Victoria  St.. 

SCIENCE   APPARATUS.  TORONTO,    Ollt. 


N.B.  School  Calendar,  1911, 


April  13    Schools  close  for  Easter  vacation 
Apl.   19    Schools   open    after    Easter 

vacation 
May  18    Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in   St. 

John  City.) 
May  24  Victoria  Day. 
May  25     Examinations    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 
May  31     Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are    authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 
June    9     Normal  School  Closing. 
June  13     Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 
June  3t;     Schools  close  for  the  year. 

Nora  Scotia  School  Calendar,  1911 

April  14     Good   Friday   (holiday). 
May     1     Application     for     Headmaster 

examinations  to  be  in. 
May     5     Arbor  Day. 
May  23     Empire  Day. 
May  24     Victoria  Day   (holiday). 
May  25    Applications    for   High    School 

Examinations  to  be  in. 
June  26     Regular    Annual     Meeting    of 

School   Sections. 
June  28    Normal  College  closes. 
June  29    County  Academy  Entrance  exa- 

aminations  begin. 
June  30     Last    teaching    day    of    school 

year. 
July      1     Dominion  Day  (holiday). 
July   ,  3     High   School  and   Headmaster 

Examinations  begin. 


If  You  Want  SCHOOL  DESKS 


>;1 


Apply   to  C.    J.    ELOERKIN,  City  Road,   St.  John. 
snnor  for  F.mnirA  Tlav  i InnAilinn 


Song  for  Empire  Day 

IF  YOU  WANT   A  STIRRING 
SONG  FOR  EMPIRE  DAY  GET 

'Tis  Canada  For  Me 

Words  by  Burl  Nevers 
Music  by  E.  Cadwallader 

Sent  Postpaid  for  10  Cents. 

*•    Write  at  once  as  there  is  but  a  limited  num- 
ber of  copies  on  hand. 

Address: 

EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 
St.  John,  N.  B. 


Canadian 
History  Readings 

To  the  teacher  whose  subscription  to  the 
Educational  Keview  is  paid  one  year  in  advance 
irom  this  date,  and  who  sends  One  flew  Name 
with  a  paid  up  subscription  for  one  year  of  one 
dollar,  with  fifteen  cents  for  packing  and  pos- 
tage, the  entire  set  of  12  Leaflets  will  be  sent. 

Address: 

Educational  Review, St.  John,  N.  B. 


Delects   Linen 


Note  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


CARNEGIE   COLLEGE-HOME 
STUDY-FREE    TUITION. 


CARNEGIE  COLLEGE  gives  Free  Tuition  by 
mail  to  one  representative  in  each  county 
and  city.  Normal.  Teachers'  Professional 
Grammar  School.  High  School.  College  Preparatory 
Civil  Service,  Book-keeping.  Shorthand.  Type- 
writing, Greek.  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Drawing,  and  Agricultural  Courses  are  thoroughly 
taught  by  correspondence.  Applicants  for  Free 
Tuition  should  apply  at  once  to 

Dept.  C,  CARNEGIE  COLLEGE. 

ROGERS.   OHIO 


The  Correct  Correspondence  Papers. 
Highest  Quality — Good  all  the  year  round 


FIVE  QUIRE  BOXES  <M  flf. 
WITH  ENVELOPES     Q)I.UU 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 

Barnes  &  Co 

Limited 
ST.   JOHN,  N.  B 
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Greatly  Increased  Patronage 

Has  compelled  us  to  seek  greater  accom- 
modation. Our  new  quarters,  just  across 
Hazen  Avenue  from  our  present  premises, 
will  give  us  nearly  double  our  present 
space,  and  greatly  increased  facilities. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  patronage  that 
has  compelled  this  forward  movement,  and 
will  endeavor  to  maintain  our  reputation 


S.  KERR 

Principal. 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &a 

Anyone  sending  n  Rketch  and  description  m»y 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  le  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tlonsstrlctlyconfldontfal.  HANDBOOK  on  Patent* 
Bent  free.  Oldest  airency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
ipecial  notice,  without  charge,  iutna 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  $3.75  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36,B">ad*"  New  York 

Branch  Office.  626  F  Bt..  Washington.  D.  C. 


HalfTone. 
Zinc  Etching. 

>WtaTROTYPIIl<J.  5t.John.R8. 


Free   to   Teachers 

"  How  to  teach  and  study 

English  Grammar 

successlnlly," 

is  sent  FREE  to  any  one  upon  request,  by 
H.  H.  HENDERSON,  the  publisher  of 
"English  Grammar  by  Parallelism  and 
Comparison,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SLATE  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited. 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

Market  Square,         SHipiT  JOHN.  N-   B- 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 

INSURE    WITH 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  H.  B. 
Applications  lor  Agencies  invited  Irom  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 
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The  month  of  June  this  year  will  be  "King's" 
month — "Long  live  the  King!" — the  3rd  being 
the  forty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  the 
22nd  Coronation  Day.  Both  these  days  will 
no  doubt  be  proclaimed  public  holidays.  As  the 
King's  birthday  falls  on  a  Saturday  the  following 
Monday  should  be  observed  as  the  school  holiday 
according  to  regulations.  But  June  is  a  busy 
month  with  teachers  and  scholars,  and  the 
Review  makes  the  suggestion  that  Monday, 
June  5th,  be  observed  as  a  regular  school  day. 
This  would  no  doubt  be  satisfactory  to  teachers, 
and  the  government  it  is  presumed  would  willingly 
condone  any  such  infraction  of  regulations. 


Dr.  Borden  has  been  principal  of  the  Ladies' 
College  for  twenty-six  years,  nearly  half  the  period 
of  its  existence.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  character- 
istics, possessed  of  fine  executive  ability,  eloquent 
as  a  preacher,  and-  has  the  confidence  of  his 
students  and  the  denomination. 


The  greater  part  of  this  number  is  given  up  to 
the  consideration  of  Empire  Day.  Teachers  will 
find  abundant  material  for  lessons  on  the  flag, 
the  geography  of  the  British  Empire,  the  approach- 
ing coronation,  with  sufficient  from  the  poets  to 
celebrate  the  day  in  a  becoming  manner. 

May  5th  was  observed  as  Arbor  Day'in  Nova 
Scotia  Schools.  In  New  Brunswick,  where  the 
choice  rests  with  the  Inspectors,  May'  12th  has 
been  appointed  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  counties. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  first  provincial  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  May  20th,  1887,  although 
some  counties,  notably  Charlotte  and  Carleton, 
observed  special  arbor  days  a  year  or  two  before 
that.  In  Nova  Scotia  Arbor  Day  was  observed 
as  early  as  1884. 

This  number  completes  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  the  Review.  A  valued  subscriber 
now  teaching  in  Quebec  says: 

I  began  to  take  the  Review  in  1891,  just  as  I  was  leaving 
Normal  school  and  have  continued  to  take  it  ever  since.  I 
am  sure  your  readers  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  give  us  a 
clean  journal,  without  any  objectionable  advertising  features. 

Dr.  Charles  Harris  who  is  taking  the  famous 
Sheffield  choir  around  the  world  is  a  believer  in 
the  inspiring  effects  of  good  singing.  He  says:  "It 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  musical  treat 
or  to  foster  a  love  for  the  study  of  music  that  we 
are  taking  all  this  trouble  and  expense,  but  it  is 
to  bring  the  different  units  of  the  empire  in  closer 
touch  with  one  another." 


Dr.  B.  C.  Borden  who  for  many  years  has  been 
the  capable  principal  of  the  Mt.  Allison  Ladies' 
College  has  been  appointed  president  of  Mt. 
Allison  University  in  succession  to  Dr.  David 
Allison  who  retires  this  month. 
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Prince  Edward  Island  Schools. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Anderson,  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
shows  that  there  were  591  teachers  employed 
during  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1910,  a 
decrease  of  four  over  1909.  The  male  teachers 
number  210,  female  381,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  the 
disproportion  between  the  two  sexes  is  not  so  great 
as  in  other  eastern  provinces.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  schools  was  1.7,932,  a  decrease  of 
141  as  compared  with  the  year  1909.  It  appears 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  attend- 
ance since  1900  when  it  was-21,289.  This  some- 
what alarming  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the 
removal  of  so  many  young  men  and  women  from 
the  province,  chiefly  to  the  Canadian  west.  The 
average  attendance,  however,  during  the  past 
eight  years  has  shown  a  small  but  steady  increase, 
being  nearly  65  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 
The  enrolment  in  the  schools  shows  that  the  boys 
exceeded  the  girls  by  over  1,200.  The  proportion 
of  population  at  school  is  one  in  five  and  the  expen- 
diture for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance  is 
$16.68.  The  number  of  vacant  schools  in  the 
province  during  the  last  decade  is  surprisingly 
small. 

"Perhaps  the  most  fertile  source  of  non-attend- 
ance," says  Dr.  Anderson,  "is  the  frequent  change 
of  teachers.  A  large  proportion  of  the  schools 
have  a  different  teacher  every  year,  some  of  them 
have  two,  and  in  a  few  cases  three  teachers  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It  manifestly  follows  that 
teachers  and  pupils  have  not  time  to  become 
acquainted  with  each  other,  a  mutual  interest  is 
hard  to  establish,  and  on  both  sides  there  is  nothing 
but  what  we  might  designate  as  mechanical  inter- 
course." 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  during  the 
past  ten  years  in  the  matter  of  local  support  of 
schools,  so  that  out  of  479  school  districts  there 
are  now  but  31  which  pay  no  supplement  beyond 
the  government  grant.  One  of  these,  a  first  class 
graded  school  in  Queens  County,  holds  the  unen- 
viable distinction  of  not  contributing  one  cent  to 
the  salary  of  its  teachers! — A  case  probably  that 
has  few  if  any  parallels  in  this  country  of  "free" 
schools. 

Dr.  Anderson  asks  from  the  people  of  the  Island 
a  more  liberal  reward  for  teachers  and  a  better 
equipment  for  their  schools,  and  recommends  that 
an  education  tax  be  imposed,  collected  and 
disbursed  by  the  government. 


Schools  of  Quebec. 

The  total  number  of  schools  including  univer- 
sities, classical  colleges  and  special  schools,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  is  6,760  with  a  teaching  staff 
of  14,000,  of  whom  5,805  are  ecclesiastics  and 
8,195  lay  teachers;  of  the  latter  nearly  7,000  are 
women.  The  attendance  at  these  educational 
institutions  during  the  year  1909-10  was  394,915 
pupils  an  increase  of  7,552  over  the  preceding  year. 
Much  activity  is  reported  in  building  new  school 
houses  on  modern  plans.  The  Roman  Catholic 
elementary  schools  numbered  4,727,  with  an 
increase  of  83  during  the  year;  the  number  of 
Protestant  elementary  schools  was  596  with  no 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Schools  of  Ontario. 

The  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  Hon. 
R.  A.  Pyne,  reports  many  improvements  in  the 
educational  conditions  of  the  province, — the  average 
salary  paid  to  teachers  steadily  increases;  school 
boairds  show  a  readiness  to  spend  the  money 
required  for  new  and  more  modern  school  buildings, 
and  for  better  equipment.  The  number  of  enrolled 
pupils  for  1909  was  456,302,  an  increase  of  3,081 
over  the  previous  year.  The  urban  schools  showed 
a  gain  of  6,078,  the  rural  schools  a  decrease  of 
2,997.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  60.17, 
a  slight  increase  over  the  previous  year.  The 
total  expenditure  upon  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  province  was  a  little  over  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  educating  each  pupil  is 
$17.84  an  increase  of  32  cents  over  1908.  The 
continuation  schools  numbered  128,  with  an 
enrolled  attendance  of  5,866,  an  increase  of  549 
for  the  year. 

Schools  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  Alex. 
Robinson,  reports  the  total  enrolment  in  all 
colleges  and  schools  of  British  Columbia  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1910,  to  be  39,822,  an  increase 
of  3,595  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  boys  was  20,449  and  of  girls  19,373,  but 
in  the  high  schools  the  boys  numbered  919,  the 
girls  1,122.  The  percentage  of  regular  attendance 
was  70.54,  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  province.  The  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion was  $1,917,236  compared  with  $1,547,700  for 
the  previous  year,  and  the  cost  of  educating  each 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  was  $21.78,  the 
highest,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  Canada. 
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Day  first  celebrated?  It  was  first  celebrated  in 
Canada.  Mrs.  Fessenden  of  Hamilton,  Ontario, 
did  much  to  bring  it  about,  so  did  Hon.  Geo.  W. 
Ross,  late  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  now 
Senator  Ross;  and  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Meath 
more  is  due  than  to  any  other  single  person  in 
making  it  a  real  Empire  Day  throughout  the 
King's  Dominions. 

Pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  have  been 
written  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Fessenden  or  Mr.  Ross 
originated  the  idea.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Empire  Day  originated  with  them,  although  they 
did  much  to  put  the  idea  into  practical  shape.  The 
simple  and  fairest  way  would  be  to  regard  it  as 
the  product  of  the  experience  and  planning  of 
many  people  working  along  similar  lines.  This 
opinion  should  have  weight  with  those  who  would 
ascribe  to  one  person  the  merit  of  originating  the 
idea. 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  June,  1890, 
there  appeared  a  model  lesson  for  the  schools  on 
the  "  Union  Jack,"  from  the  pen  of  one  of  its  editors, 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  now  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  Nova  Scotia.  This  lesson,  illustrated 
with  home-drawn  figures,  was  expressly  intended 
to  aid  instruction  on  the  flag  and  the  Empire,  on 
flag  days,  the  24th  of  May  and  July  1st  being 
mentioned.  It  is  re-produced  in  this  issue,  just 
as  it  appeared  in  1890,  to  show  that  it  has  the 
germ  of  Empire  Day  in  it. 

The  Review  does  not  claim  to  have  originated 
Empire  Day,  but  it  modestly  puts  forth  the  claim 
to  have  been  one  of  the  forces  working  in  that 
direction.  The  merit  of  "discovering' '  Empire  Day, 
as  we  have  before  said,  belongs  to  no  individual. 
It  should  be  regarded  as  anonymous,  or  as  being 
evolved  from  the  thought  and  experience  of  many 
individuals,  working  in  many  ways  and' through 
many  years.  . 

A  New  List  of  Plants. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  new 
list  of  the  plants  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  has 
been  in  course  of  preparation  for  some  months 
past.  It  was  intended  to  publish  this  list  early 
this  summer  and  to  send  a  free  copy  to  each  teacher 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Owing  to  a  press  of  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa,  where  the  list 
will  be  published,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 


change  this  plan,  and  the  work  will  probably  not  be 
completed  until  early  next  winter. 

The  list  will  give  the  common  and  scientific 
names  of  the  ferns  and  flowering  plants  known  to 
occur  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  with  notes  on 
their  distribution,  places  where  they  have  been 
found,  if  not  common,  and  the  names  of  observers. 
The  system  of  naming  the  plants  will  follow  that 
adopted  in  the  seventh  Edition  of  Gray's  Manual 
of  Botany. 

The  editor  of  this  annotated  list  is  Professor 
John  Macoun,  the  veteran  botanist,  who  has  been 
a  most  enthusiastic  student  of  plants  all  his  life, 
and  who,  since  the  organization  of  the  Geological 
and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada,  has  held 
the  position  of  government  botanist.  He  has 
explored  every  province  of  the  Dominion,  has 
studied  the  plants  and  their  environment  during 
years  of  unremitting  intelligent  work,  and  his  name 
is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the  highest 
authority  on  Canadian  plants. 

Professor  Macoun  is  assisted  in  this  work  of 
preparing  a  new  list  of  Maritime  Province  plants 
by  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay  of  Nova  Scotia,  G.  U.  Hay 
of  New  Brunswick  and  L.  W.  Watson  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  who,  in  addition  to  assistance  in 
editing  the  list,  will  contribute  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  botany  of  the  provinces  they  represent. 

It  is  important  that  every  student  of  plants  in 
these  provinces  should  be  diligent  in  collecting 
and  studying  the  rarer  plants  and  investigating 
sections  not  previously  well  known  to  plant- 
students,  and  in  sending  the  results  of  their  investi- 
gations to  the  above  named  committee  of  editors 
for  these  provinces.  All  such  results  should  be 
in  their  hands  before  the  middle  of  August. 


The  secretary  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
reports  a  larger  number  of  applications  for  mem- 
bership than  in  former  years.  Dr.  D.  W. 
Hamilton  of  the  Fredericton  Normal  School  staff 
will  have  charge  of  the  department  of  agriculture 
and  school  gardening,  made  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  Dr.  Andrews  to  Regina.  Professor  H.  H. 
Hagerman,  of  the  normal  school  staff,  will  be  the 
instructor  in  drawing,  Professor  Barlow  being 
unable  to  attend.  The  board  of  management 
have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
such  competent  instructors  as  Professors  Hamilton 
and  Hagerman.  Persons  intending  to  attend  the 
school  should  make  early  application  to  the 
secretary,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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Canada. 

Thou  land  for  gods,  or  those  of  old 
Whom  men  deemed  gods,  of  loftier  mould, 

Sons  of  the  vast,  the  hills,  the  sea: 
Masters  of  earth's  humanity: 

I  stand  here  where  this  autumn  morn 
Autumnal  garbs  thy  hills  adorn; 

And  all  thy  woodlands  flame  with  fire 
And  glory  of  the  world's  desire. 

Far  northward  lie  thy  purple  hills; 

Far  vasts  between,  thy  great  stream  fills, 

Ottawa,  his  fleet  tides  impearled, 
From  deep  to  deep,  adorn  the  world. 

O,  land  by  every  gift  of  God 

Brave  home  of  freeman,  let  thy  sod, 

Sacred  with  blood  of  hero  sires, 
Spurn  from  its  breast  ignobler  fires; 

Keep  on  these  shores,   where  beauty  reign 
And  vastness  folds  from  peak  to  plains 

With  room  for  all  from  hills  to  sea, 
No  shackled,  helot  tyranny; 

Spurn  from  thy  breast  the  bigot  lie, 
The  smallness  not  of  earth  or  sky; 

Breed  all  thy  sons  brave  stalwart  men, 
To  meet  the  world  as  one  to  ten. 

Breed  all  thy  daughters  mothers  true. 
Magic  of  that  glad  joy  of  you, 

Till  liberties  thy  hills  adorn 

As  wide  as  thy  wide  fields  of  corn. 

Let  that  brave  soul  of  Britain's  race 
That  peopled  all  this  vastness,  trace 

Its  freedoms  fought,  ideals  won, 

Strength  built  on  strength,  from  sire  to  son 

Till  from  thy  earth-wide  hills  and  seas, 
Thy  manhood  as  thy  strength  of  trees, 

Thy  liberty  alone  compare 

With  thy  wide  winnowed  mountain  air, 

And  round  earth's  rim,  thy  honor  glows, 
Unsullied  as  thy  drifted  snows. 

—William  Wilfred  Campbell. 


The  Union  Jack. 

(From  The  Educational  Review,  June,  1890.) 

Teacher.  When  we  hoist  our  flag  on  the  24th  of  May, 
or  on  the  1st  of  July,  what  do  we  really  pay  our  respects  to 
when  we  honor  the  flag?     Is  it  the  cloth  or  the  design? 

S.  No.  Of  course  not.  There  may  be  better  cloth  and 
more  beautiful  designs  which  we  never  treat  with  similar 
respect. 

T.  Your  argument  is  good.  What  do  we  really  pay  our 
respects  to,  then? 

S.     To  what  the  flag  represents. 

T.     What  does  the  flag  represent?     The  Queen,  is  it? 

S.     No,     The  flag  was  before  the  queen  was. 

T.  The  government  then?  There  was  no  flag  before 
there  was  some  kind  of  government. 

S.  I  think  it  represents  more  than  the  government, 
although  I  can't  say  exactly  what  it  is.  We  never  think  about 
the  government  when  we  cheer  for  the  flag. 


T.  What  do  you  think  about,  then,  when  you  cheer  for 
the  flag? 

S.  Of  the  great  things  done  by  people  who  carried  it  as 
we  do. 

T.  Very  good.  You  have  a  very  clear  idea.  The  flag 
represents  the  people  and  what  they  did.  Now  what  have 
the   people  done? 

S.     They  won  great  victories  over  other  peoples. 

Anoher  S.  When  they  conquered  other  people  they 
left  them  better  off  than  they  found  them. 

Another  S.    They  made  good  laws. 

Another  S.  They  tried  to  become  good  and  noble,  to  put 
down  what  was  wrong  and  to  help  others  to  be  good  and 
noble. 

T.  Yes.  A  great  many  of  them  have  been  distinguished 
in  that  way;   what  more? 

Jack.  The  people  have  also  made  their  own  government, 
so  that  the  flag  represents  the  government,  the  people,  and 
what  the  people  have  done. 

T.  Capital,  Jack.  Your  idea  is  quite  comprehensive. 
What  is  our  flag  called? 

S.     The  British  flag. 

Another  S.     The  British  Ensign. 

Another  S.    The  Union  Jack. 

Another  S.    The  Meteor  flag  of  England. 
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Jack.  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle 
and  the  breeze. 

T.  Well,  you  are  right  and  wrong.  We  shall  see  how. 
While  England's  flag  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze 
for  a  thousand  years,  the  Union  Jack  figured  above  has  been 
in  existence  only  eighty-nine  years  to  date. 

S.     How  is  that? 

T.  The  Union  Jack  is  not  England's  flag  any  more  than 
it  is  that  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  English  patron  Saint 
was  St.  George;  and  St.  George's  cross  was  a  red  vertical  and 
horizontally  armed  cross  on  a  white  banner.  St.  Andrew's 
cross  was  a  white  diagonally  armed  cross  on  a  blue  banner; 
St.  Andrew  was  the  patron  Saint  of  Scotland.  The  patron 
Saint  of  Ireland  was  St.  Patrick,  whose  cross  is  a  diagonally 
armed  red  one  on  a  white  banner.  And  the  English,  Scotch 
and  Irish,  were  once  separate  kingdoms,  with  their  own 
banners.     Here  they  are: 

In  heraldry  vertical  shading  lines  represent  red,  horizontal 


shading  lines  blue,  and  the  absence  of  any  marking  white. 

T.     When  were  England  and  Scotland  united? 

S.     In  1603. 

T.  Well,  it  is  then  the  first  Union  Jack  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  was  a  Union  of  the  banners  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew. 

S.     What  was  it  like? 

T.  A  blue  banner  with  the  St.  Andrew's  cross  covered 
with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George.  When  was  Ireland  united 
to  England  and  Scotland. 

S.     In  1801. 

T.  Well,  on  that  occasion  the  red  cross  of  St.  Patrick 
was  added  to  the  Union  Jack;  and  so  that  it  would  not 
cover  out  of  sight  the  white  cross  of  Scotland,  the  Scottish 
and  Irish  arms  of  the  cross  are  matched  alternately  against 
each  other. 

S.  Then  the  Union  Jack  is  called  the  Union  because  it  is 
a  union  of  the  English,  Scottish  and  Irish  crosses,  and  this 
represents  the  united  three  kingdoms. 

Jack.  And  the  Jack,  because  it  was  the  English  Jack, 
the  sailor,  who  won  for  it  the  most  glory  at  first. 

T.     Very  good. 

S.     It  is  not  the  English  flag  then? 

T.  No  more  than  it  is  the  Scottish  or  Irish  flag.  The 
English  cross  is  in  front;  but  the  whole  blue  field,  as  well 
as  the  white  cross  is  Scottish.  It  is  the  Scottish  banner 
plus  the  cross  of  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick.  It  is  now  the 
British  flag — the  flag  of  the  world-wide  Empire. 

S.     What  is  the  British  Ensign? 

T.  It  is  a  red  flag  with  the  Union  in  the  upper  corner 
next  the  flag  staff.  The  part  most  distant  from  the  staff  is 
called  the  fly.  This  flag  is  also  known  as  the  British 
Merchant  Flag.  The  Naval  Reserve  Flag  has  a  blue  fly. 
The   Man-of-War   flag   has   a   white   fly   divided   by   a   St. 


George's  cross,  the  upper  inner  angle  of  which  is  filled  with  the 
Union.  The  flag  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  is  simply  the 
Union;  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  union  with  a 
harp  in  the  centre.  There  are  many  modifications  of  the 
flags  to  indicate  particular  kinds  of  service;  but  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  Union  Jack  and  the  Ensign. 

S.  Isn't  there  a  modification  of  the  Ensign  which  indicates 
the  Dominion  of  Canada? 

T.  So  there  is.  And  as  it  is  so  near  Dominion  Day,  I 
must  let  you  know  it.  The  Dominion  Flag  is  simply  the 
British  Ensign  with  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms  on  the  fly. 

S.     And  what  is  the  Canadian  Coat  of  Arms? 

T.  Here  it  is,  on  the  shield  between  the  supporters,  the 
Lion  and  the  Unicorn. 

Canada  is  made  up  of  its  provinces;  and  its  Coat  of  Arms 
consists  of  those  provinces  "quartered,"  as  the  heraldic  term 
is,  on  the  one  shield. 

S.  The  Canadian  Flag,  then,  represents  the  Empire 
generally  and  eacn  Province  in  particular.  Which  of  them 
are  the  Arms  of  Nova  Scotia? 

T.  The  fish  with  two  thistles  above  and  one  below  in 
the  centre  of  the  shield. 

New  Brunswick's  is  on  the  left.     What  is  it? 

S.     A  ship  with  a  lion  above  it. 

T.     Prince  Edward  Island's  at  the  bottom  on  the  right? 

S.     The  little  tree  under  the  great  one. 

T.     British  Columbia's  to  the  left? 

S.     The  wreath  and  crown. 

T.     Manitoba's  to  the  right  of  Nova  Scotia? 

S.     The  buffalo  and  red  cross. 

T.     Quebec's,  the  upper  right  corner? 

S.     The  three  maple  leaves,  lion  and  two  fleur-de-lis. 

T.     Ontario's  on  the  left  side? 

S.     The  three  maple  leaves  and  red  cross. 

T.  What  is  the  tendency  of  civilization — to  break  up 
countries  into  small  independent  states,  or  to  unite  small 
states  into  larger  ones? 

S.     Union  is  the  tendency. 

T.  What  advantage  is  there,  generally  speaking,  in  union 
under  one  government? 

S.  All  matters  in  the  united  countries  will  be  settled  by 
law;  while  if  they  were  separate  they  might  be  settled  by 
war. 

T.     Which  is  the  most  widely  spread  empire  in  the  world? 

S.     The  British  Empire. 

T.     Is  it  united  into  one? 

S.     Yes,  but  not  so  closely  as  smaller  states. 

T.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  if  all  the  world  were 
united  in  one  great  state? 

S.  I  think  it  would.  They  would  settle  matters  then  by 
their  laws,  and  there  would  be,  perhaps,  no  possibility  of 
war;    and  th3re  might  be  fairer  trade. 

T.  Perhaps.  What  orders  of  governments  subordinate  to 
each  other  are  covered  by  our  flag,  beginning  with  the 
smallest. 

S.  The  School  Section  Corporation,  then  the  County 
Municipality,  then  the  Province,  then  the  Dominion,  then 
the  Imperial  Government. 

T.     What  might  come  next? 

S.  Perhaps  Tennyson's  federation  of  the  world  and 
parliament  of  man. 

T.  Well,  the  Union  Jack  has  evidently  the  lead  in  this 
great  work  of  union.     Hurrah  for  the  Union  Jack. 
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In  order  clearly  to  describe  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  different  provinces  we  here  reproduce  the 
illustrations  from  Mr.  Vroom's  article  on  "The 
Arms  of  the  Provinces"  from  the  Review  of 
May,  1908.     Mr.  Vroom  says: 

"The  arms  of  the  provinces  are  somewhat  changed 
since  1890.  The  true  arms  of  the  Dominion,  the 
only  Canadian  coat  of  arms  ever  duly  authorized, 
include  but  the  arms  of  the  first  four  provinces, 
Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
If  the  arms  of  the  other  five  provinces  are  added, 
it  makes  a  shield  of  nine  "quarters,"  and  there 
is  no  prescribed  arrangement  for  the  nine  parts. 

"The  arms  of  the  first  four  provinces  are  as  above 
described  :  Ontario,  three  maple  leaves  with  the 
cross  of  St.  George  above;  Quebec,  two  fleur-de-lis 
and  three  maple  leaves,  with  a  lion  of  England 
between;  Nova  Scotia,  a  salmon  between  three 
thistles;  New  Brunswick,  a  ship  with  a  lion  above. 
The  arms  of  Manitoba,  correctly  represented,  are 
a  bison  standing  on  a  rock,  with  the  cross  of  St. 


George  above;  the  bison  is  not  running,  as  shown 
in  the  old  illustration,  and  there  is  no  crown  in  the 
centre  of  the  cross.  British  Columbia  has  a  coat 
of  arms  representing  the  rising  sun  on  a  background 
of  wavy  lines,  with  the  Union  symbol  above  having 
in  the  centre  a  crown,  the  latter  added  so  that  it 
will  not  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  Union  Jack.  The 
crown  and  wreath  shown  in  the  old  illustration 
were  the  design  of  the  provincial  seal,  not  a  true 
coat  of  arms.  The  same  is  true  of  the  device 
representing  Prince  Edward  Island  in  the  old 
illustration.  The  arms  of  the  province,  granted 
since  that  time,  are  the  trees  with  a  lion  of  England 
above;  and  the  words  " Parva  sub  ingenti"  are 
omitted,  because  a  motto,  though  quite  appropriate 
in  a  seal,  is  out  of  place  in  a  coat  of  arms.  Two 
new  provinces  have  since  come  into  the  confedera- 
tion. Saskatchewan  has  for  its  arms  three  sheaves 
of  wheat  with  a  lion  above.  Alberta  has  a  wheat 
field  surmounted  by  a  prairie  and  distant  hills, 
and  above  these  a  cross  of  St.  George." 


Ontario. 


Canada. 


Quebec. 


Nova  Scotia. 


New  Brunswick. 


P.  E.  Island. 


Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan. 


Alberta. 


British  Columbia. 
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For  The  Educational  Review.] 

A  Practical  Empire  Day. 

Each  year  it  comes  to  me  more  forcibly  that, 
unless  there  is  previous  enrichment  and  subsequent 
cultivation  of  the  mental  soil,  the  seed  sown  by 
these  special  days  in  school  produce  little  or  no 
mental  or  material  development. 

Even  after  my  most  popular  and  spectacular 
Empire  Day  celebrations,  I  have  doubted,  so  far 
as  the  children  were  concerned,  that  the  hearty 
cheers,  rousing  songs  and  patriotic  declamation 
meant  anything  better  than  the  unintelligent 
zeal  of  a  mob.  In  spite  of  well-discussed  geography 
and  history  lessons,  in  the  midst  of  daily  papers 
and  a  city  environment,  the  pupils'  conceptions 
of  the  empire  and  their  own  relation  to  it  were 
painfully   vague,    incorrect,   or   entirely   wanting, 

As  a  suggestion  for  the  betterment  of  this  con- 
dition, which  is  far  too  common,  let  me  tell  you 
of  the  only  satisfying  Empire  Day  celebration  I 
ever  witnessed.  It  was  in  an  isolated  school; 
there  was  no  flag-raising,  no  public  speaker,  no 
procession.  Don't  misunderstand  me;  I  believe 
in  these  things.  But  I  never  before  or  since  felt 
the  concreteness,  nearness  and  oneness  of  a  world- 
wide empire  as  I  did  while  those  children  went 
ahead  and  talked  about  the  "Five  Nations"  and 
their  affairs  as  if  they  were  next-door  neighbors. 

A  boy  whose  brother  had  been  in  the  South 
African  war  gave  an  account  of  some  experiences 
and  acquaintances  there.  He  read  Kipling's 
"Parting  of  the  Columns,"  and  it  seemed  quite 

true  that 
"Dawson,  Gaul  and  Montreal,   Port     Darwin,     Timane, 

They're  only  just  across  the  road 

Then  a  girl  spoke  of  the  Canadian  young  women 
who  had  gone  out  as  nurses  or  teachers,  and  read 
part  of  Kipling's  "Dirge  of  Dead  Sisters."  (These 
two,  I  believe,  were  the  only  high  school  pupils 
present).  A  grade  eight  boy  read  a  paper  on  the 
systems  of  government  in  the  empire.  It  was  a 
clear  and  correct,  though  childish  comparison  of 
the  new  order  of  things  in  South  Africa,  the 
Imperial  protection  and  native  rule  of  India,  the 
self-government  of  Canada  and  Australia,  the 
progressiveness  of  New  Zealand.  He  even  touched 
on  Home  Rule  for  Ireland!  And  he  evidently 
understood,  for  he  made  it  quite  plain,  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  sentimental  connection  of  the  young 
nations  with  the  motherland.  Some  one  read  "My 
Lady  of  the  Snows." 

"A  nation  spoke  to  a  nation,  a  queen  sent  word  to  a  throne, 
Daughter  am  I  in  my  mother's  house,  but  mistress  «  my 
own,"  etc. 


Several  letters  were  read  from  school-children 
in  Wales,  West  Indies,  New  South  Wales  and 
Newfoundland,  making  the  everyday  life  in  these 
far-apart  homes  very  real  to  us.  I  noticed  on  the 
blackboards,  which  were  decorated  with  colored 
drawings  of  flags,  British  and  Colonial  coats  of 
arms  and  emblems,  a  list  of  Men  of  Empire,  some 
of  whom  —  perhaps  all  —  were  referred  to.  I 
remember  brief  accounts  of  the  imperial  services 
of  King  Edward,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Lord 
Strathcona.  Particularly  bright  and  humanly 
interesting  was  a  seventh-grade  lad's  paper  on  the 
Rhodes  scholarships, — their  founder,  their  purpose, 
the  home  colleges  that  offer  them,  and  what  some 
of  the  Rhodes  scholars  are  doing  toward  empire- 
building.  The  writer  told  me  afterward  that  he 
intended  to  work  in  the  mill  in  summer  and  go  to 
college  in  winter.  He  did  not  seem  to  see  any 
"great  gulf  fixed"  between  a  Canadian  lumberman 
and  a  Rhodes  scholarship. 

The  programme  was  not  all  of  this  nature.  The 
lower  grades  were  well  represented,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  singing — well-blended  part-singing  too, 
in  which  the  teacher  made  her  first  appearance, 
leading  as  a  choir-master  does;  and  there  was  no 
dragging. 

Now,  how  long  do  you  suppose  they  were  pre- 
paring for  that  Empire  Day?  The  formal  prepara- 
tion of  the  programme  numbers  took  less  than  a 
week,  but  the  material  was  part  of  the  year's 
stock.  Piles  of  magazines,  pictorial  and  other, 
lay  on  the  front  seats  and  lower  bookshelves. 
Newspaper  clippings  were  there,  with  letters  and 
essays  quite  as  good  as  those  just  read.  The 
teacher  and  some  of  the  boys  who  piloted  me 
around  talked  about  London  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  as  if  they  had  been  touring  Great 
Britain,  but  none  of  them  had  been  outside  their 
own  province. 

I  was  inclined  to  wonder  that,  on  such  a  compre- 
hensive programme,  there  was  nothing,  outside 
the  songs,  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  time  was  limited  and,  I  suppose, 
other  programmes  to  come. 

I  have  just  one  other  suggestion  for  the  bringing 
of  the  Empire  nearer  home,  or  rather  one  more 
plea  for  Empire  Day.  To  the  child,  "empire," 
"nation,"  government,""  may  mean  anything  or 
nothing.  The  country  child  in  particular  has  a  poor 
substratum  of  percepts  upon  which  to  build  such 
large  concepts.     But  he  knows  when  the  road  is 
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bad  and  he  can't  get  to  school  or  in  to  town;  he 
knows  how  often  the  mail  comes  and  how  it  comes; 
he  knows  where  the  railroad  is  or  where  the  vessels 
come  in,  and  how  he  would  go  to  such  and  such 
places.  He  can  readily  see  the  value  of  good  roads 
for  easy  and  rapid  communication;  of  harbor  or 
river  for  trade;  of  forests,  of  fisheries,  of  mines,  of 
farms,  of  factory,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  making  a 
living.  He  can  be  taught  to  feel  pride  and  loyalty 
toward  his  village,  his  school,  his  farm,  his  person; 
and  to  desire  and  do  the  best  he  knows  for  them. 
He  can  be  shown  the  connection  of  honesty,  indus- 
try and  education  with  prosperity.  Then,  as  his 
outlook  widens  to  Canada  and  the  Empire,  he  will 
see  that  their  greatness  depends  upon  these  same 
principles  and  he  will  come  into  his  inheritance 
of  responsible  citizenship.  For  your  school-section 
is  to  the  Empire  what  a  living  cell  is  to  the  complex 
human  body. 

But  you  cannot  do  all  this  in  one  day;  it  is  a 
part  of  that  enrichment  and  cultivation  which  I 
took  as  my  text.  However,  you  can  have  discus- 
sions and  papers  or  an  informal  talk  along  these 
lines  on  your  Empire  Day  programme.  For  you 
are  not  merely  celebrating  or  entertaining,  you  are 
educating  empire-makers.  Certainly  let  them 
have  the  cheers  and  the  flag-waving ;  by  all  means 
teach  them  to  sing  patriotic  songs,  and  imbue 
them  with  intelligent  enthusiasm ;  but  give  them 
also — do  give  school-children  a  practical  Empire 
Day. 

April  20,  1911.  J.  W.  M. 


Empire  Day  Selections. 

Britain's  myriad  voices  call, 

''Sons  be  welded  each  and  all 

Into  one  Imperial  whole, 

One  with  Britain  heart  and  soul! 

One  life,  one  flag,  one  fleet,  one  throne, 

Britain,  hold  your  own," 

— Tennyson. 


We  love  our  land,  as  the  sons,  as  the  sons  their  mother, 

And  her  deep  hills  as  our  mother's  breast, 
Nor  can  that  love  be  given  on  earth  to  another, 

Though  beautiful  faces  beacon  us  East  and  West; 

Hers  was  the  first,  Hers  was  the  best, 
To  Her  we  must  return, 
To  those  old  misty  eyes  that  wait  and  yearn, 

And  the  remembering  breast; 
We  turn  to  Her,  as  the  children  turn  to  their  mother. 

— Alfred  Noyes. 


The  pillars  of  our  empire  stand 

In  unforgotten  graves; 
We  built  dominion  on  the  land, 

And  greatness  on  the  waves; 

Our  empire  on  the  waves. 
Established  firm  and  sure, 

And  founded  deep  in  ocean's  caves 
While  honor  shall  endure. 
Our  flag  on  every  wind  unfurled, 
Proclaims  from  sea  to  sea 
A  future  and  a  nobler  world 

Where  men  and  thoughts  are  free; 

Our  men,  our  thoughts  are  free; 
Our  wars  are  waged  for  peace; 

We  stand  in  arms  for  liberty 
Till  bonds  and  bondage  cease. 

— John  Davidson. 

Every  page  of  our  history  is  redolent  of  fame,  and  there 
is  not  a  second  of  the  year  unhallowed  by  some  glorious 
reminiscence.  The  nation  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  of 
which  we  are  neither  serfs  nor  bondsmen,  but  free,  equal 
and  unfettered  members,  has  no  parallel  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  It  extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  sun  never  sets  on  its  surface;  and  by  whom  shall  its 
boundaries  be  defined?  The  seas  are  but  highways  for  its 
commerce;  the  winds  but  the  heralds  of  its  greatness  and 
its  glory!  Nor  are  its  mighty  energies  wielded  to  oppress 
or  destroy — but  to  protect,  to  enlighten,  to  benefit  mankind. 
From  countries  the  most  despotic  and  debased,  the  eyes  of 
the  slave  have  wandered  toward  the  unquenched  and  un- 
quenchable fires  of  British  liberty,  and  his  spirit  has  rejoiced 
in  the  assurance  that  sooner  or  later  some  spark  would  fall 
upon  the  smothered  energies  of  his  land. — Joseph  Howe. 


Canada  is  to-day  receiving  immigrants  at  a  rate  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world;  at  the  same  ratio  to  popu- 
lation 3,500,000  people  would  land  in  the  United  States  in 
a  single  year.  The  hard  Northern  climate  leaves  no  room  for 
the  loafer.  Men  must  work  or  freeze.  Energy,  self-reliance 
pride,  grow  amid  such  conditions,  and  they  need  careful 
handling.  My  hope  for  the  future  is  that  a  Britain  brought 
daily  into  closer  touch  with  the  vital  needs  of  the  masses 
of  her  people,  and  a  Canada  sobered  and  chastened  by  a 
grave  sense  of  responsibility  as  member  of  a  world-wide 
empire,  may  work  together  in  pursuit  of  a  high  Christian 
civilizatiou. — Professor  Geo.  M.   Wronv. 


Men  of  Harlech!    young  and  hoary, 
Would  you  win  a  name  in  story! 
Strike  for  home,  for  life,  for  glory! 
Freedom!    God  and  right. 

— Patriotic  Song  of  Wales. 


Wherever  I  wander,  sweet  isle  of  the  ocean, 

My  thoughts  shall  still  turn  to  thine  emerald  shore; 

Ah!   still  shall  my  heart  beat  with  fondest  emotion, 
While  musing  on  scenes  I  shall  visit  no  more. 

— .4  non. 
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My  own  Canadian  home, 
Wherever  I  may  roam, 

I  love  thee  best. 
Land  where  our  fathers  sleep, 
Who  crossed  the  stormy  deep, 
Their  memory  green  we  keep, 

Cherished  and  blest.         — Rev.  £.  H.  Dewart. 


O  England!  be  thou  wise  as  strong, 
Towering  above  the  envious  throng. 
Thy  watchword  this  and  battle-song — 
For  God  and  right. 


— Anon. 


White  is  the  white  on  our  flag,  boys! 

The  honor  of  our  land, 
Which  burns  in  our  sight  like  a  beacon-light, 

And  stands  while  the  hills  shall  stand. 

— Frederick  George  Scott. 


Ye,  too,  whose  fathers  from  once  royal  France 

First    plied   the   shuttle  of  our  destiny, 
Come,  tread  with  him  the  pathway  of  romance, 

Who  from  sweet  vineyards  of  fair  Brittany 
Set  his  frail  vessel  toward  a  life  of  shock, 

Through  perilous  seas  of  undivided  foam, 
And  in  the  shadow  of  this  frowning  rock 

Laid  the  foundation  of  our  boundless  home. 

Quebec. — W.  P.  Osborne. 


O  Caledonia!    stern  and  wild 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires!     What  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand? 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still, 
My  country!    and  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found, 
Shall   be  constrained   to  love  thee. 

— Cowper. 


They  who  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
one  grew  before,  and  who  teach  how  to  coin  from 
sunshine  and  dew  an  extra  ton  of  butter-fat  for  a 
ten-acre  field,  are  blessing  the  world  with  the 
necessary  material  possibilities  of  advancement, 
civilization,  intellectual  and  moral  progress.  And 
they  who  make  industry  interesting  and  lift  toil 
above  drudgery  are  among  the  world's  true  and 
great  benefactors. — A .  Boynton  Storms  (Educational 
Foundations.) 


What  Trees  to  Plant. 

Elms,  oaks,  and  maples  are  to  be  had  almost 
anywhere,  and  are  easily  transplanted.  They  are 
as  beautiful  as  any  trees  to  be  found,  and  are  in 
every  way  well  adapted  for  the  school-ground. 
They  grow  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and  can  be 
easily  raised  from  seed  if  young  trees  are  not 
available.  The  school-ground  being  permanent 
and  the  need  of  trees  continuous,  for  the  most 
part  long-lived  trees  should  be  used.  But  where 
the  present  need  of  trees  is  great,  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  A  short-lived  tree  grows 
quickly,  coming  into  early  usefulness,  and  serves 
its  purpose  for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years. 
A  long-lived  tree  usually  grows  more  slowly,  but 
serves  its  purpose  for  a  century  or  more.  In 
many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  two  kinds, 
planting  them  alternately  in  the  rows,  so  that  the 
long-lived  trees  will  become  useful  about  the  time 
the  short-lived  trees  reach  maturity.  The  latter 
can  then  be  removed,  leaving  the  ground  to  the 
long-lived  trees.  In  all  cases,  an  ultimate  stand 
of  such  trees  as  elms,  oaks,  rock  maples  should  be 
the  aim. 

The  first  rule  to  lay  down  is  to  plant  only  the 
kinds  that  are  known  to  be  hardy.  A  school- 
ground  plantation  is  no  place  for  experiment. 
Naturally  the  trees  will  have  to  endure  greater 
hardships  than  those  of  a  private  plantation;  they 
will  be  likely  to  have  less  cultivation  and  be  subject 
to  more  abuse.  No  matter  how  strict  the  rules, 
the  soil  about  them  will  be  more  or  less  trampled, 
and  twigs  will  sometimes  be  broken  from  their 
tops.  Any  tree  that  cannot  endure  moderate 
abuse  of  this  kind  should  not  be  given  a  place  on 
the  school-ground. 

In  the  holding  together  of  the  British  race,  and 
the  consequent  maintenance  of  peace  Canada  must 
inevitably  play  a  part  second  at  any  rate  only  to 
the  mother  isles.  If  the  future  of  the  world  lies  as 
I  say  with  the  English-speaking  people,  you  are 
by  building  up  Canada  with  a  strong,  industrious, 
enlightened  people  creating  a  factor,  which  must 
eventually  weigh  very  heavily  in  the  scales  of  the 
world. — From  speech  by  Editor  Palmer  of  Financial 
News,  London. 

I  appreciate  the  Review  very  much  in  every 
respect.  Especially  do  I  find  the  Current  Events, 
in  such  condensed  and  precise  form,  most  useful. 
I  wish  you  continued  success.  E.  F.  M. 
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Read  at  the  Special  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  on  the  Occasion  of  the 
Quebec  Tercentenary,  July  22nd,  1908. 


Out  of  the  clouds  on  Time's  horizon,  dawneth  the  new  Day,  spacious  and  fair: 
White-winged  over  the  world  it  shineth;    wide- winged  over  the  land  and  sea. 

Spectres  and  ghosts  of  battles  and  hatred  flee  at  the  touch  of  the  morning  air: 
Throned  on  the  ocean,  the  new  Sun  ariseth;    Darkness  is  over,  we  wake  and  are  free. 

Ages  of  ages  guarded  and  tended  mountain  and  waterfall,  river  and  plain. 

Forests  that  sighed  with  the  sorrows  of  God  in  the  infinite  night  when  the  stars  looked  down, — 
Guarded  and  tended  with  winter  and  summer,  sword  of  lightning  and  food  of  rain, 

This,  our  Land,  where  the  twin-born  peoples,  youngest  of  Nations,  await  their  crown. 

Now,  in  the  dawn  of  a  Nation's  glory,  now,  in  the  passionate  youth  of  Time, 
Wide-thrown  portals,  infinite  visions,  splendors  of  knowledge,  dreams  from  afar, 

Seas,  that  toss  in  their  limitless  fury,  thunder  of  cataracts,  heights  sublime, 

Mock  us,  and  dare  us,  to  do  and  inherit,  to  mount  up  as  eagles  and  grasp  at  the  star. 

Blow  on  us,  Breath  of  the  pitiless  passion  that  pulses  and  throbs  in  the  heart  of  the  sea! 

Smite  on  us,  Wind  of  the  night-hidden  Arctic!  breathe  on  us,  Breath  of  the  languorous  South! 
Here,  where  ye  gather  to  conflict  and  triumph,  men  shall  have  manhood,  Man  shall  be  free; 

Here  hath  he  shattered  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant;    free  as  the  winds  are  the  words  of  his  mouth 

Voice  of  the  infinite  solitude,  speak  to  us!     Speak  to  us,  Voice  of  the  mountain  and  plain! 

Give  us  the  dreams  which  the  lakes  are  dreaming — lakes  with  bosoms  all  white  in  the  dawn; 
Give  us  the  thoughts  of  the  deep-browed  mountains,  thoughts  that  will  make  us  as  gods  to  reign; 

Give  us  the  calm  that  is  pregnant  with  action— calm  of  the  hills  when  the  night  is  withdrawn. 

Brothers,  who  crowd  to  the  golden  portals — portals  which  God  has  opened  wide — 
Shake  off  the  dust  from  your  feet  as  ye  enter;   gird  up  your  loins,  and  pass  within; 

Cringing  to  no  man,  go  in  as  brothers;    mount  up  to  kingship  side  by  side: 
Night  is  behind  us,  Day  is  before  us,  victories  wait  us,  heights  are  to  win. 

God,  then,  uplift  us!     God,  then,  uphold  us!     Great  God,  throw  wider  the  bounds  of  Man's  thought! 

Gnaws  at  our  heart-strings  the  hunger  for  action;    burns  like  a  desert  the  thirst  in  our  soul: 
Give  us  the  gold  of  a  steadfast  endeavor;  give  us  the  heights  which  our  fathers  have  sought. 

Though  we  start  last  in  the  race  of  the  Nations,  give  us  the  power  to  be  first  at  the  goal. 

— Frederick  George  Scott. 
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To  the  four  hundred  and  ten  odd  million  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world  who  can  claim  to  be  British 
subjects,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  event  of 
the  past  decade  was  the  Coronation  of  Edward  VII. 
Now,  the  ceremonial  prescribed  for  the  Coronation 
of  English  Sovereigns  has  been  guarded  with 
jealous  care  and  preserved  almost  intact  through- 
out the  storms  of  religious  reform  and  political 
revolution,  although  minor  changes  have,  of  course, 
crept  in  from  time  to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  King 
Edward  VII.,  when  the  ceremonial  was  curtailed 
in  order  to  save  the  King  needless  fatigue  after  his 
severe  illness.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  are  sur- 
vivals of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  and  thus  may 
seem  somewhat  incongruous  in  the  twentieth 
century;  but  they  gain  interest  and  dignity  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  have  existed  for  over  a 
thousand  years,  that  for  ten  centuries,  that  is, 
English  kings  have  been  crowned  with  these  same 
ceremonies,  while  the  same  hymns  were  sung  and 
the  same  prayers  prayed. 

The  Abbey  itself  is  a  vast  cemetery,  and  as  the 
King  proceeds  to  his  throne  he  must  tread  on  the 
dust  of  heroes,  statesmen  and  former  kings  and 
queens.     .     .     . 

Just  now,  as  before  Edward  VII. 's  Coronation, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Court  of  Claims. 
The  first  fully  recorded  hearing  of  this  Court  is  of 
one  held  by  John  of  Gaunt,  before  the  Coronation 
of  Richard  II.,  in  1377.  The  Countess  of  Norfolk 
then  claimed  to  perform  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal 
of  England  — hereditary  in  the  Howard  family; 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Farnham  claimed  the 
right  to  present  the  gloves  the  Sovereign  wears 
when  he  holds  the  sceptre;  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  begged  to  be  "napier,"  or  to  take  charge 
of  the  napery  used  at  the  Coronation  banquet; 
her  young  son,  the  earl,  petitioned  to  present  the 
golden  spurs  and  the  second  sword  of  Justice; 
while  a  baron  of  the  Cinque  Ports  claimed  the 
right  to  hold  the  canopy. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  1901 
two  claimants  appeared  for  the  honour  of  present- 
ing the  glove,  which  is  now  the  privilege  of  the 
Manor  of  Worksop,  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk;  and  four  peers  claimed  the  right  to  be 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
claims  to  be  chief  butler  at  the  banquet,  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh  chief  carver,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
chief  "  pameter"  or  bread  bearer. 

When  the  proclamation  of  the  date  of  the  Coron- 


ation is  made,  in  memory  of  the  olden  days  when 
news  travelled  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  beacon 
fire,  the  ancient  custom  of  proclaiming  the  date 
by  the  town  crier  is  still  kept  up.  One  Coronation 
custom  which  is  now  quite  in  abeyance,  is  for  the 
Sovereign  to  spend  the  eve  of  his  crowning  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  thence  to  set  out  on  a 
Royal  progress  through  the  city  to  Westminster 
Hall  and  thence  to  the  Abbey.  Charles  II.  was  the 
last  monarch  to  do  this.  In  his  day  two  gentlemen, 
representing  the  Dukedoms  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine,  which  once  belonged  to  us,  still  followed 
the  Sergeants-at-Arms.  Not  till  150  years  after 
we  had  lost  our  last  possession  in  France,  was  the 
custom  discontinued  of  representing  these  two 
provinces  at  a  king's  coronation. 

The  Regalia  have  for  centuries  past  been  kept 
in  the  Tower,  where  in  1841  .they  were  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  day  or  two  before  a  Coron- 
ation they  are  removed  from  the  Tower  and  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  the  Abbey — a  room 
built  about  1380,  in  which  Henry  IV.  died  in  1413. 
(See  "King  Henry  IV.,"  Part  II.,  Act  V.,  Scene  5.) 
The  Regalia  are  now  brought  from  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber  on  the  Coronation  day  into  the  "annexe," 
a  temporary  structure  at  the  western  door  of  the 
Abbey,  built  only  for  a  Coronation.  Here  the 
King  and  Queen  robe,  and  here  the  Regalia  are 
distributed  to  the  various  noblemen  who  have  to 
carry  them. 

When  the  Royal  procession,  with  the  Regalia 
and  all,  arrives  at  the  choir  of  the  Abbey,  the 
ceremony  known  as  "the  recognition"  takes  place. 
This  has  its  origin  in  very  early  days,  when  Kings 
were  "elected"  or  chosen  by  the  people  before 
being  crowned.  The  first  sovereign  actually  "recog- 
nised" was  William  I.  The  Archbishop  advances 
and  asks  the  people  assembled  whether  they  will 
choose  their  King,  and  they  reply:  "Yea,  yea, 
God  save  the  King,"  whoever  it  may  be.  William 
I.  was  "recognised"  four  times,  but  King  Edward 
VII.  only  once  (in  order  somewhat  to  shorten  the 
service). 

Instead  of  the  King  prostrating  himself  after 
the  recognition,  as  King  Harold  did,  he  now  kneels 
at  the  altar.  He  then  presents  his  first  oblation — 
a  fine  altar  cloth,  and  a  wedge  of  gold  weighing  a 
pound.  The  litany  and  sermon  should  here  follow, 
but  were  omitted  from  the  last  Coronation.  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  King  John  in  1199,  the  sovereign 
being  crowned  is  not  the  rightful  heir,  the  sermon 
calls  for  much  tact  and  diplomacy.     The  Bishop 
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of    London   has   generally   been   called     upon   to 
preach  the  Coronation  sermon,  but  not  always. 

The  sermon  being  over,  the  Archbishop  admin- 
isters the  Coronation  oath.  The  King  is  asked: 
■'Sire,  are  you  willing  to  take  the  oath?"  He 
replies,  "I  am  willing."  The  next  question  is: 
"Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
the  people  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging, 
according  to  the  Statutes  of  Parliament?"  Then 
follow  several  other  questions,  and  then  laying 
his  hand  on  the  Bible,  the  Sovereign  repeats  the 
solemn  oath:  "The  things  which  I  have  here 
promised  I  will  perform  and  keep,  so  help  me  God!" 

The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  then  hands  the 
Sovereign  implements  of  writing  on  a  silver 
standish,  and  he  signs  the  oath  on  a  roll  of  vellum. 
These  Coronation  rolls  with  the  signed  oaths  are 
kept  in  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  King  is  then  divested  of  his  robe  of  State, 
and  ascends  the  Coronation  chair  for  the  anoint- 
ing. Beneath  the  seat  of  this  chair  is  a  rough 
stone  about  which  there  are  many  legends.  It  is 
sometimes  called  King  Edward's  Stone,  sometimes 
the  "Stone  of  Destiny,"  and  is  said  to  be  the  one 
on  which  Jacob  rested  his  head  at  Bethel,  and  to 
have  been  carried  by  his  sons  to  Egypt.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  legend  out  of  several.  Geo- 
logists say  the  Coronation  Stone  is  a  very  ordinary 
boulder,  which  might  have  come  from  near  Scone, 
or  anywhere  in  Scotland.  It  is  certain  that  on 
it  the  Scottish  kings  were  crowned,  and  that  in 
1296  Edward  I.  brought  it  to  the  Abbey,  whence 
it  has  only  once  been  removed — for  the  inauguration 
of  Cromwell  in  Westminster  Hall. 

About  the  sacred  oil  used  in  the  anointing  and 
the  ampulla  or  vase  of  gold  to  contain  it,  there  is 
a  fifteenth  century  legend  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
appeared  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  with  a  golden 
eagle  and  a  stone  phial  in  her  hands,  and  that  she 
gave  these  to  him,  saying  that  the  oil  was  to  be 
used  for  anointing  the  King,  and  that  the  eagle 
would  bring  him  certain  victory  over  his  enemies. 
Now  the  ampulla  is  shaped  like  an  eagle,  and  the 
head  of  it  screws  off  when  the  vessel  needs  refilling. 
When  used  for  the  Coronation  ceremony,  however, 
the  oil  streams  out  of  a  hole  in  the  beak,  and  is 
poured  into  a  silver-gilt  spoon,  said  to  be  the  only 
item  of  the  regalia  that  escaped  destruction  during 
the  Commonwealth.  This  spoon  is  certainly  over 
eight  hundred  years  old. 


The  anointing  is  probably  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  Coronation  ceremonies.  In  Saxon  days 
the  Sovereign  was  anointed  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  the  breast,  the  middle  of  the  back,  the 
shoulders,  elbows  and  head;  but  since  William 
IV.'s  time  he  has  been  anointed  only  on  the  head, 
breast  and  hands.  It  was  doubtless  the  disrobing 
necessary  for  so  much  anointing  that  caused  the 
custom  to  arise  of  holding  a  canopy  over  the 
Sovereign  during  this  part  of  the  Coronation 
ceremony. 

After  the  anointing,  the  investitute  takes  place, 
the  vesting  the  King  with  the  sacred  vestments 
and  emblems  of  royalty,  symbolical  of  the  old 
conception  of  the  King  as  half  priest,  half  soldier, 
head  of  the  church  and  of  the  army.  The  first 
vestment,  the  colobium  sindonis,  is  of  fine  linen,  a 
sleeveless  garment,  edged  with  lace;  then  comes  the 
dalmatic  or  super-tunica,  a  long  jacket  of  cloth-of- 
gold,  now  woven  with  pink  roses,  green  shamrocks 
and  purple  thistles,  and  fastening  with  a  girdle. 
Formerly  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  buckled 
the  golden  spurs  on  to  the  King's  heels,  but  now 

The  King's  heels  are  only  touched  with  the  spurs, 
while  a  Queen  regnant  merely  places  her  hand  on 
them.  The  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  still  girds 
on  the  King's  sword,  though  Queen  Victoria 
simply  held  the  sword  in  her  hand.  Before  the 
Sword  of  Justice  is  handed  to  the  King,  the  Arch- 
bishop lays  it  on  the  altar  and  prays  that  the 
Sovereign  may  not  use  it  in  vain.  When  this 
sword  is  ungirt  the  King  presents  it  as  an  offering 
on  the  altar — the  oblation  of  the  sword. 

Then  follows  a  quaint  ceremony.  When  the 
sword  is  laid  on  the  altar,  the  peer  who  first 
received  it  when  the  regalia  were  distributed,  steps 
forwards  and  offers  to  redeem  it  for  a  price.  Hav- 
ing redeemed  it,  he  draws  it  forth  from  the  scabbard 
and  carries  it  unsheathed  before  the  King  during 
the  rest  of  the  ceremony.  A  hundred  shillings  is 
the  traditional  sum  for  redeeming  the  sword,  and 
at  King  Edward's  Coronation  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  redeemed  the  sword  with  a  bag 
containing  this  number  of  new  silver  shillings. 

Leaving  the  spurs  and  sword  (symbolical  of  the 
days  of  chivalry)  we  come  to  the  ecclesiastical  and 
imperial  emblems — the  stole  and  the  mantle. 
Edward  VI I. 's  mantle  was  of  cloth-of-gold,  woven 
with  pink  roses,  green  shamrocks,  purple  thistles 
and  the  lotus  flowers — the  first  time  the  emblem 
of  India  appeared  on  a  Coronation  robe.     It  was 
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embroidered  with  silver  eagles,  a  symbol  of  inde- 
pendence from  early  Saxon  days. 

To  the  King,  seated  in  the  Coronation  or  St. 
Edward's  chair,  the  orb  is  now  brought,  a  globe  of 
gold  surmounted  by  a  cross  richly  ornamented  with 
pearls,  sapphires  and  rubies.  This  is  a  symbol 
of  power,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Queen 
Victoria,  when  the  orb  was  placed  in  her  hand,  did 
not  exactly  know  what  was  expected  of  her,  and 
asked  Lord  Thynne  what  she  was  to  do  with  it. 
"Your  Majesty  must  carry  it,  if  you  please,  in 
your  hand."  "Must  I?"  said  the  Queen,  "It 
is  very  heavy." 

Next  the  ring  is  delivered.  Each  Sovereign 
now  has  his  own  ring.  St.  Edward's  ring  used 
to  be  used — "the  wedding  ring  of  England" — but 
this  has  long  been  lost. 

Before  the  sceptres  are  presented  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Worksop  offers  the  richly  embroidered 
gloves.  This  is  one  of  the  few  feudal  ceremonies 
still  remaining  in  the  Coronation  service.  Having 
put  on  the  gloves,  the  King  grasps  in  his  right 
hand  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  while  into  his  left 
hand  is  delivered  the  sceptre  with  the  dove,  an 
impressive  exhortation  being  delivered  meanwhile. 

The  actual  crowning  now  takes  place.  The 
Archbishop  goes  to  the  altar,  takes  the  crown  in 
his  hands,  lifts  it  up,  and,  laying  it  down  again  on 
the  altar,  offers  a  short  prayer.  Then  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  takes  the  crown,  and  advances 
with  the  Archbishop  and  bishops  towards  the 
King.  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  it  is  said,  was  in 
such  haste  to  be  crowned,  that  he  went  up  to  the 
altar  himself,  took  the  crown  in  his  hands,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Archbishop.  The  Westminster 
boys  will  doubtless  not  forget  in  June  next  that  they 
have  always  had  the  privilege  of  acclaiming  the 
King  on  his  Coronation  in  the  Abbey.  As  the 
actual  crowning  of  Edward  VII.  took  place  the 
peers  and  peeresses  with  one  accord  lifted  their 
coronets  and  placed  them  on  their  heads;  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  signal  was  flashed  to  the  Abbey 
roof,  whereupon  the  roars  of  artillery  in  Hyde  Park 
announced  that  the  King  was  crowned. 

After  the  crowning  comes  the  Archbishop's 
benediction,  which  the  King  kneels  to  receive. 
Since  1838  the  Bishop's  kiss,  which  used  to  follow, 
has  been  omitted. 

The  inthronisation  which  follows  is  a  very  old 
ceremony.  Edward  the  elder  was  actually  "lifted 
up"  by  his  nobles,  and  according  to  the  rubric  of 
the  Coronation  the  Sovereign  should  be  actually 


"lifted"  on  to  his  throne;  but  now  the  lifting  is 
merely  suggested  by  the  Archbishop  and  bishops 
laying  their  hands  on  the  King's  arm,  and  conduct- 
ing him  to  the  throne. 

Then  comes  a  purely  feudal,  but  a  very  pictur- 
esque ceremony,  the  homage,  when  first  the  lords 
spiritual  and  then  the  lords  temporal  do  homage 
for  the  lands  which  they  claim  of  the  Crown. 
Then,  at  Edward  VII. 's  Coronation,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  taking  off  his  coronet,  knelt  and  did 
homage  to  the  King,  with  the  other  princes  of  the 
blood.     Formerly  they  were  classed  with  the  peers. 

The  Queen  Consort  is  now  anointed  on  the  head 
and  receives  crown,  sceptres  and  ring.  When  the 
crown  is  placed  on  her  brow  the  peeresses  slowly 
lift  their  coronets  and  put  them  on  their  heads. 

After  the  crowning  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Queen 
Consort  should  there  be  one,  preparations  are  made 
for  the  Communion,  the  King  himself  presenting 
the  bread  and  wine  used.  He  removes  his  crown 
and  lays  aside  his  sceptres  before  presenting  the 
bread  on  the  patena  and  the  wine  in  the  chalice  to 
the  Archbishop.  (Here,  at  the  last  Coronation, 
the  King  and  Queen  made  their  oblations  of  fine 
altar  cloths  and  wedges  of  gold.)  After  the  Com- 
munion the  Sovereign  again  puts  on  his  crown, 
takes  both  sceptres  and  remains  seated  till  the  close 
of  the  service,  when  he  proceeds  in  state,  with  the 
four  swords  and  the  Regalia  borne  in  front  of  him 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward,  the  choir  meanwhile 
singing  the  Te  Deum.  The  Regalia  are  handed 
over  to  the  Dean  of  Westminster;  the  King's 
imperial  vestments  are  removed,  his  robe  of  state 
being  again  given  to  him,  and  he  reappears  carrying 
in  his  right  hand  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  and  in 
his  left  the  orb,  and  takes  his  place  in  the  final 
recessional  pageant. 

In  former  days  this  procession  proceeded  to 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  Coronation  banquet, 
given  up  in  1830.  With  this  banquet  many  quaint 
ceremonies  disappeared,  and  with  them  those  who 
performed  them — the  chief  carver,  the  napier,  the 
herb  strewer,  the  offerer  of  wafers. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
said  to  have  been  instituted  at  the  Coronation  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  so  called  because  of  the  bathing 
ceremony  which  every  knight  had  to  go  through 
on  the  eve  of  his  inauguration.  The  Coronation 
of  Charles  II.  in  1661  was  the  last  on  which  the 
ceremonies  of  bathing,  putting  on  hermit's  habits 
next  day,  and  being  knighted  in  the  Abbey  by  the 
King  and  invested  by  him  with  the  ribbon  of  the 
order  were  kept  up. — London  Federal  Magazine. 
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The  King's  Dominions. 

J.  Vroom. 

1.  The  British  Isles. 

(a)  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  (including  England,  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales.) 

(b)  The  Isle  of  Man. 

(c)  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  monarchy  with 
responsible  government;  that  is,  the  sovereign 
acts  by  advice  of  ministers  who  hold  office  as  long 
as  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament.  The  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  consisting  of  the  crown,  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  British  Empire. 

Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  are  dependencies 
of  England,  and  have  local  representative  govern- 
ments. The  Manx  Parliament  contains  an  elective 
branch  called  the  House  of  Keys,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  oldest  legislative  assembly  in  the  world. 
The  Channel  Islands  haVe  two  local  legislatures, 
one  called  the  States  of  Jersey  and  the  other  the 
States  of  Guernsey;  the  former  having  authority 
in  the  island  of  Jersey  and  the  latter  in  the  other 
islands  of  the  group. 

A  local  parliament  for  Ireland  will  probably 
be  established  by  an  act  of  the  present  Imperial 
Parliament;  and  possibly  one  for  each  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  British  North  America. 

(a)  Newfoundland. 

(b)  The  Dominion  of  Canada. 

(c)  The  Bermudas. 

Newfoundland,  the  oldest  of  the  British  colonies, 
has  a  representative  legislature  and  responsible 
government. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  four  great  Overseas 
Dominions  of  the  Crown,  (the  others  being 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.)  The 
Canadian  parliament  resembles  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  its  three  branches  being  the  Governor- 
General,  (representing  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty,)  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
Like  the  other  great  dominions,  it  has  responsible 
government;  that  is,  the  ministers  upon  whose 
advice  the  Governor-General  must  act,  are  respon- 
sible to  parliament;  and  each  of  the  nine  prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion  has  a  local  legislature  with 
responsible  government. 

The  Bermudas  have  a  representative  legislature, 


but  not  a  responsible  ministry;  their  form  of 
government  therefore  resembling  that  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  rather  than  our  own. 

3.  The  British  East  Indies. 

(a)  British  India,  (including  Bengal,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Further  India  and  the  Feudatory  States.) 

(b)  Ceylon. 

(c)  The  Straits  Settlements. 

(d)  British  Borneo. 
(«)     Labuan. 

King  George,  as  Emperor  of  India,  is  the  nominal 
ruler  of  the  Indian  Empire.  He  is  represented  by 
a  viceroy,  who  is  assisted  by  a  legislative  council 
partly  composed  of  natives  of  India;  but  his 
responsible  adviser  is  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  who  is  resident  in  London,  and  is  respon- 
sible to  the  British  parliament,  not  to  the  Indian 
legislature.  British  India  is  divided  into  local 
governments  and  administrations,  some  of  which 
have  legislative  councils;  and  includes  also  a 
number  of  native  states  under  British  protection, 
which  are  governed  by  native  princes.  Aden 
and  its  dependencies  are  under  the  government 
of  Bombay. 

Ceylon  is  a  crown  colony;  that  is,  it  has  no 
representative  assembly,  but  is  ruled  by  a  governor 
and  legislative  council  appointed  by  the  crown. 
For  administrative  purposes,  it  is  divided  into 
provinces;    but   they  have   no  local   legislatures. 

British  North  Borneo  is  a  protectorate,  the 
government  administered  by  a  chartered  company. 
Brunei  and  Sarawak  are  native  states  under 
British  protection. 

The  Straits  Settlements  and  Labuan  are  crown 
colonies. 

4.  The  British  West  Indies. 

(a)  The  Bahamas. 

(b)  Jamaica. 

(c)  Honduras. 

(d)  The  Leeward  Islands. 

(e)  The  Windward  Islands. 
(/)     Barbados. 

(g)     Trinidad. 

(h)     British  Guiana. 

The  Bahamas  are  a  colony  with  representative 
but  not  responsible  government.  They  are  now 
asking  for  admission  as  a  province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  have 
each  a  similar  form  of  government;  which 
resembles  that  of  a  state  of  the  American  Union, 
except  that  the  governor  is  not  elected. 
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The  Leeward  Islands  are  a  federation,  with  a 
legislature  in  part  representative.  They  have 
five  local  governments,  two  of  which  are  partly- 
representative.  The  Windward  Islands  have  a 
similar  general  government;  but  their  three  local 
legislatures  are  not  elective. 

Jamaica,  Honduras  and  Trinidad  are  crown 
colonies. 

5.  British  Possessions  in  Africa. 

(a)  The  Union  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  Basutoland. 

(c)  Bechuanaland. 

(d)  Rhodesia. 

(e)  British  Central  Africa. 
(/)     Nigeria. 

(g)     Gold  Coast  Colony. 

(A)     Gambia. 

(*')     Sierra  Leone. 

(k)  British  East  Africa  (comprising  the  British 
East  African  protectorate,  Uganda  and  Zanzibar.) 

(/)     Somali. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  has  a  responsible 
government  very  similar  to  that  of  Canada;  but 
the  four  constituent  provinces,  Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Orange  River  Colony  and  Transvaal 
Colony,  have  not  the  same  local  legislatures  as  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  The  other  British  African 
territories  are  either  crown  colonies  or  protectorates, 
the  latter  in  some  cases  under  the  rule  of  native 
kings. 

6.  Australasia. 

(a)  The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

(b)  The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand, 
to     Fiji. 

Each  of  the  six  states  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth has  a  responsible  government  of  its  own, 
as  in  the  several  provinces  of  Canada;  and  the 
federal  parliament  is  much  like  the  parliament  of 
Canada. 

New  Zealand  has  a  central  parliament,  with 
responsible  government;  but  its  several  districts 
have  no  local  legislatures. 

Fiji  is  a  crown  colony. 

British  New  Guinea 
Australia;  the  Cook  Islands  and  other  islands  in 
the  western  Pacific  are  more  or  less  under  the 
control  of  New  Zealand. 

7.  Scattered  Colonies  and  Outposts, 
(a)     Gibraltar. 

(A)     Malta. 

(c)  Cyprus. 

(d)  St.  Helena. 

(e)  The  Falkland  Islands. 


is     a     dependency     of 


(f)  Hong  Kong. 

(g)  Seychelles. 

(A)     Bahrein  Islands. 

Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  military  colonies,  the 
latter  with  partly  representative  government. 
Cyprus  is  a  protectorate  with  a  legislative  council 
partly  elective.  The  Bahrein  Islands  are  a  protec- 
torate ruled  by  a  native  chief.  The  others  above 
mentioned  are  crown  colonies. 

There  are  also  many  scattered  islands  and  rocks 
under  British  protection  which  are  not  included  in 
any  colony  or  separate  protectorate;  and  certain 
lands  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence,  such 
as  Egypt  and  the  southern  part  of  Persia,  that 
cannot  rightly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
British  Empire. 

A  Canadian  Flag. 

To  make  the  children  of  strangers  British  we  want 
songs  and  the  flag— the  Union  Jack.  To  make  them 
Canadian  we  want  a  Canadian  flag.  We  say  we 
want  one  because  it  is  impossible  to  evoke  patriotism 
in  connection  with  the  complicated  and  meaningless 
defacement  at  present  used  to  represent  Canada 
on  the  flag.  Put  a  big  golden  maple  leaf  upon 
it  as  big  as  the  field  of  the  red  ensign  will  hold, 
and  every  child  will  know  that  it  means 
Canada,  and  everyone  of  our  nationalists — French 
and  English— will  love  it.  The  Australians  have 
their  Southern  Cross  for  their  children's  imagina- 
tions to  soar  to.  We  have  nothing  that  they  can 
make  out.  A  flag  is  not  a  thing  to  be  deciphered 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  to  be  known  miles 
away,  where  it  flutters  in  the  sky.  Let  us  have 
our  own  maple  leaf  on  our  flag,  and  then  let  us 
have  it  in  every  school.  Let  our  schools  be 
furnished  with  the  means  of  teaching  our  constitu- 
tion, and  our  hero  history,  and  let  our  churches 
and  Sunday  schools  not  forget,  as  many  do,  to 
pray  for  Canada  as  a  country. — Montreal  Witness. 


A  Perthshire  farmer  on  his  way  home  from 
market  one  day  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
had  forgotten  something,  but  what  he  could  not 
recall.  As  he  neared  home  the  conviction  increased 
and  three  times  he  stopped  his  horse  and  went 
carefully  through  his  pocket-book  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  discover  what  he  had  missed.  In 
due  course  he  reached  home  and  was  met  by  his 
daughter,  who  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and  asked: 

"Why,  father,  what  have  you  done  with  mother?' 
—M.  A.  P. 
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Tuneful  Birds. 

By  J.  W.  Banks. 

The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  the  arrival  of 
the  chipping  sparrow  (Spizella  socialis)  would  be  a 
few  sharp  notes  from  a  bush  near  the  house  or  by 
the  roadside,  sounding  like  the  striking  together 
of  two  pieces  of  flint.  This  is  about  the  extent 
of  chippy's  musical  ability.  Their  unusual  socia- 
bility and  usefulness  more  than  make  up  for  this 
lack  of  melody.  They  inhabit  private  grounds 
and  parks  and  are  never  found  in  the  woods,  differ- 
ing from  other  members  of  the  sparrow  family. 
They  construct  a  very  neat  nest  in  the  shrubbery 
or  in  a  small  sized  tree — never  far  from  a  dwelling 
— invariably  lining  it  with  horsehair,  from  which 
circumstance  they  sometimes  get  the  name  of 
"hair-bird."  Four  greenish-blue  eggs,  spotted 
with  black,  are  laid.  Two  broods  are  raised  in 
a  season.  The  chipping  sparrow  is  the  smallest 
of  the  family,  with  a  brownish  red  cap,  breast 
greyish-white,  and  with  two  white  crossbars  on 
the  wings.  They  are  common  summer  residents, 
arriving  about  the  15th  of  April. 

The  white-throated  sparrow  (Zonatrichia  albi- 
collis)  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  arriving 
about  the  25th  of  April,  the  males  preceding  the 
females  about  seven  days.  At  this  time  he  is  shy 
and  timid,  slipping  away  into  the  bushes  by  the 
roadside,  leaving  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity 
of  this  old  time  favorite.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
females,  both  sexes  gather  in  large  flocks,  continu- 
ing thus  till  the  third  week  in  May  when  the  flocks 
separate.  Then  "old  Sam"  and  his  mate  settle 
on  their  homestead.  Their  well  concealed  nest 
is  built  on  the  ground.  Occasionally  for  some 
purpose  a  very  neat  nest  is  constructed  in  a  bush, 
from  one  to  four  feet  from  the  ground.  While 
his  patient  mate  is  sitting  on  her  nest,  old  Sam,  or 
old  Tom,  Peabody,  as  he  is  familiarly  called, 
mounted  on  a  convenient  limb,  sings  his  agreeable 
song  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  at  intervals 
all  through  the  night;  for  this  he  is  called  by  some, 
"the  nightingale  of  the  north."  His  clear  musical 
notes  are  toned  to  a  fancied  resemblance  of  "old 
Sam  peabody,  peabody,  peabody,"  (probably  his 
version  of  Home,  Sweet  Home).  He  may  be 
readily  identified  by  his  black  and  white  striped 
head  and  clearly  defined  white  throat.  Two 
broods  are  raised  in  a  season. 

The  hermit  thrush  (Hylocichla  guttata  pallasii) 
is  the  most  distinguished  of  a  family  of  eminent 
vocalists.     He   is  very   secretive  and   timid,   but 


withal  very  cool  and  deliberate  in  his  movements, 
frequenting  low,  moist  woods  and  thickets.  His 
food,  like  that  of  all  the  members  of  this  family, 
consists  of  grubs  and  larvae  of  different  insects 
found  in  rotten  wood  and  under  dead  leaves. 
The  nesting-place  is  some  partially  cleared  space. 
The  nest  is  very  cleverly  hidden,  usually  under  a 
low  growing  spruce  branch.  Four  greenish-blue 
eggs  are  laid.  Near  by  on  some  dead  limb  sings 
the  mate,  seemingly  all  the  strength  of  his  little 
bird-body  centered  in  the  sweetest  and  most  voluble 
song  heard  in  all  the  woodlands.  The  colors  of 
the  hermit  thrush  are, — breast  white,  with  chains 
of  arrowhead  markings;  head  and  upper  part  of 
back  olive-green;  lower  part  of  back  and  tail 
brownish-red  or  tawny.  They  are  common 
summer  residents,  arriving  about  the  25th  of 
April. 

The  song  of  Wilson's  thrush  (Hylocichla  fusces- 
cens)  sometimes  called  the  veery,  next  to  that  of 
the  hermit  thrush,  to  which  he  bears  a  very  close 
resemblance  both  in  size  and  color,  is  the  most 
harmonious  of  our  woodland  songsters.  His  song 
is  composed  of  ten  very  musical  notes,  ending 
with  a  clear  ringing  trill.  This  bird  is  the  most 
timid  and  seclusive  of  the  family,  preferring  to 
make  his  home  in  wooded  ravines  or  the  edges  of 
deep  thick  woods,  into  which  he  will  instantly 
disappear  at  the  approach  of  an  intruder.  Their 
nest  is  always  well  concealed  amid  the  bracken. 
Four  greenish-blue  eggs  are  laid,  slightly  larger 
than  those  of  the  hermit  thrush. 

They  are  tolerably  common  summer  residents 
arriving  about  the  25th  of  April. 

The  olive-backed  thrush  (Hylocichla  ustulatus 
swainsonii)  or  swamp  robin,  or  swamp  angel,  has 
a  very  engaging  manner  of  flying  to  a  perch  and 
scrutinizing  the  intruder  in  a  shy,  timid  way, 
before  slipping  noiselessly  out  of  sight.  He 
prefers  at  all  times  the  thickly  shaded  alder 
swamps,  when  mixed  with  young  cedars.  Their 
comfortably  built  nest,  invariably  lined  with 
skeleton  leaves,  is  well  concealed  in  an  evergreen 
bush — cedar  or  spruce.  This  bird  resembles  the 
hermit  thrush  in  size  and  color  except  the  back, 
which  is  clear  olive-green.  Their  beautiful  tremulous 
song,  sounding  more  like  a  refrain,  is  heard  at  its 
best  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  They  arrive  the 
last  days  in  April. 

The  red-eyed  vireo  (Vireo  olivaceus)  arrive 
about  the  loth  of  May.  He  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  most  tireless  songsters  to  be  heard  in  our  parks 
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and  private  grounds,  or  even  in  the  deep  woods 
He  sings  all  day  and  all  summer  long,  sometimes 
perched  on  the  topmost  limb  of  a  tree,  or  moving 
spiritedly   through   the   foliage,    stopping   only   to 
seize  and  swallow  a  luckless  grub  and  continually 
hunting  for  insects  that  infest  the  foliage.     Their 
ingenious  cup-like  nest  is  suspended  from  a  fork 
near  the  outer  end  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  ground.     The  nest  is  very  neatly 
woven  of  dried  grass  stems,  and  firmly  fastened 
to  the  fork  with  spiders'  web.     The  outside  of  the 
nest  is  covered  with  shreds  of  lichen,  tissues  of 
birch  bark,  bits  of  wasp  nest,  and  green  moss, 
firmly  woven   into  the  structure  which  contains 
no  lining.     The  eggs,  four  in   number,   are   pure 
white  sprinkled  with  dark  spots.     I  stood  within 
a  few  steps  of  the  nest  one  day  when  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  gale;  the  nest  was  on  the  outer  end 
of  a  spruce  branch  about  five  feet  from  the  trunk, 
and    the    branches    were    tossing    and    threshing 
wildly.     The  brave  little  mother,  with  her  claws 
evidently  firmly  fastened  into  the  network  of  the 
nest,  and  her  body  pressed  down  on  her  treasures, 
was  seemingly  confident  of  riding  out  the  storm. 
I  understood  then  why  there  is  no  loose  lining 
in  a  red-eyed  vireo's  nest. 

The  colors  of  the  red-eyed  vireo  are,— back, 
extending  on  sides  of  head  and  neck,  yellowish 
olive;  breast  and  under  parts  white;  head  ash 
colored. 
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can  always  be  got  from  a  dictionary,  but  to  ensure 
the  production  of  right  sounds,  we  must  have 
constant  practice. 

An  excellent  little  book  for  use  in  such  drill  is 
"The  Academy  Orthoepist."  Maynard,  Merrill  & 
Co.,   New  York.     Price   12  cents. 

(A  list  of  words  will  appear  next  month.) 


Drill  in  Pronunciation. 

Eleanor   Robinson. 
Five  minutes  a  day,  spent  in  drilling  pupils  in 
correct  pronunciation,  will   produce  good   results 
at  the  end  of  the  year.     Each  school  should  have 
its  own  list  of  words  often  mispronounced,  compiled 
by   the  teacher.     Particular  attention   should   be 
paid    to    local    peculiarities    of    speech.     Certain 
correct  forms  are  sometimes  branded  as  "affected," 
by  people  who  have  always  been  used  to  hearing 
a  wrong  pronunciation — e.  g.  the  writer  was  once 
told   that  in  a  certain   town  in  Massachusetts,  a 
public  speaker  who  said  "  Daniel,"  would  at  once  be 
accused  of  affectation,  the  local  use  being  "  Dannel." 
Such  ideas  can  be  corrected  in  school.     It  is  better 
to  spend  time  in  drilling  on  familiar  words,  mispro- 
nounced because  of  slovenly  articulation,  confusion 
of  vowel  sounds,  and  so  on,  than  on  discovering 
where  to  lay  the  stress  in  out  of  the  way  words,  or 
proper  names.     Information  as  to  pronunciation 


Canada,  My  Home. 

Written  to  the  Tune  "0  Canada." 
Land  dear  to  me,  Oh  Canada,  my  home, 
My  heart  shall  cleave  to  thee  where'er  I  roam, 
Thy  fertile  fields,  how  fair  they  be — 
Thy  forests,  mountains,  isles — 
Thy  crystal  rivers  flashing  free 
Through  all  their  thousand  miles; 

God  guard   our  land, 

Our  well-lov'd  land, 
And  make  us  strong  for  right — for  all  we  own: 
Oh,  may  we  ever  trust  in  Thee  alone. 

From  distant  north  where  bright  aurora  glows, 

To  Southern  home  where  smiles  the  opening  rose — ■ 

From  giant  heights  and  inland  seas, 

A  strain  of  sweet  content 

Is  wafted  on  the  peaceful  breeze 

O'er  half  a  continent. 

God  guard  our  land 

Our  well-lov'd  land, 
And  keep  our  minds  in  unity  to  sing 
With  swelling  heart  and  voice  "God  save  the   King." 

Thine  may  it  be  to  lead  an  Empire's  van, 

Thine  to  exalt  the  brotherhood  of  man; 

A  heritage  of  priceless  worth, 

Thy  stalwart  people  claim. 

And  nations  now  o'er  all  the  earth 

Know  well  thy  honoured  name. 

God  guard  our  land, 

Our  well-lov'd  land. 
Oh,  send  us  rulers  wise  and  taught  of  Thee 
To  guide  us  to  a  noble  destiny. 
St.  John,  N.  B,  Edward  Atherton. 

[The  above,  composed  by  a  busy  man  in  his  all 
too  few  leisure  moments,  utters  in  verse  senti- 
ments that  will  meet  with  a  ready  response  in 
many  loyal  Canadian  hearts.] 


The   new   verse   for   the   National   Anthem,   by 
Mr.  Martin  S.  Skeffington,  runs  thus: 

With  England's  C.own  today 

We  hail  our  King,  and  pray 
God  save  the  King! 
Guide  him  in  happiness 

Guard  him  in  storm  and  stress, 
Then  in  Thy  kingdom  bless, 

And  crown  our  King. 
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Review's  Question  Box. 

A  subscriber  asks  for  some  notes  and  questions  on  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Lady  Dalkeith  (afterwards  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh)  suggested  to  Scott  that  he  should  write 
a  poem  on  the  legend  of  the  goblin  page,  Gilbert 
Horner,  and  it  was  from  this  beginning  that  the 
poem  grew.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  goblin 
page  in  the  events  of  the  story?  What  different 
forms  does  he  take?  "Who  has  not  heard  of 
Surrey's  fame?"  Who  was  this  Surrey?  And 
what  do  you  know  of  his  fame? 

Make  a  list  of  all  the  superstitions  that  are 
named  in  the  poem. 

With  verse  9,  Canto  I,  compare  one  of  the  songs 
in  Tennyson's  "  Princess."  Write  a  short  character 
sketch  of  William  of  Deloraine. 

Find  other  references  in  poetry  to  the  following: 
St.  Mary's  Lake;  the  Flower  of  Yarrow;  Ettrick 
Forest;  the  Bloody  Heart;  fair  Melrose;  Cheviot 
gray  (are  the  Cheviots  always  "gray"  in  Scott's 
description  of  them?)  Collect  as  many  lines  as 
you  can  of  different  metres.  What  others  of 
Scott's  characters    besides    the  Monk  could  say 


Paynim  countries  have  I  trod, 

And  fought  beneath  the  cross  of  God? 


-E.  R. 


A  correspondent  draws  the  attention  of  the  Review  to 
a  few  errors  in  Goggin's  Grammar,  which  have  been  overlooked 
in  reading  the  proofs.  These  have  been  rectified  for  future 
editions  of  the  book,  but  teachers  should  note  the  following 
changes: 

Page  104:  Future  Incomplete  should  be  "I 
shall  be  writing." 

Page  116:  The  Perfect  Tense  is  brought  down 
to  the  proper  place. 

Page  116:    "Have"  is  changed  to  "had." 

Page  115:  Present  Imperfect  Tense  in  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verb  "be."  The  word  "Imperfect"  is 
deleted.     This  in  accordance  with  the  best  practice. 


M.  H. — Would  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  might 
obtain  pictures  similar  to  those  given  as  a  supplement  with 
the  Review,  and  at  about  what  price. 

These  supplement  pictures  are  printed  from 
plates  made  especially  for  the  Review  from 
photographs  of  the  original  pictures.  The  Soule 
Art  Publishing  Company  of  Boston  will  send  you 
on  application  a  catalogue  giving  a  list  of  similar 
pictures  and  prices. 


A.  Z. — In  last  month's  answers  to  correspondents,  the 
Review  said  that  the  proper  flag  for  a  school  house  is  the 
Union  Jack  or  Red  Ensign.  Does  the  name  Union  Jack, 
as  here  used,  mean  the  same  as  Red  Ensign;  or  does  the  Review 
mean  to  say  that  either  flag  may  be  used? 

Either  the  Union  Jack  or  the  Red  Ensign  may 
be  used,  and  the  latter  either  with  or  without  the 
arms  of  Canada  in  the  fly.  By  special  enactment, 
the  legislature  of  New  Brunswick  has  provided 
for  the  use  of  the  Canadian  Ensign  as  a  school 
flag — that  is,  the  Red  Ensign  with  the  Canadian 
arms  in  the  fly;  but  the  Union  Jack,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Fort  Jack,  is  the  flag  of  the  Empire, 
and  may  properly  fly  over  any  school  house  or 
other  public  building  anywhere  in  the  British 
dominions.  The  Union  Jack  would  seem  the 
more  appropriate  flag  for  Empire  Day,  and  the 
Canadian  Ensign  for  Dominion  Day,  if  the  school 
is  furnished  with  both  flags. 

Strictly,  it  may  be  said,  the  Red  Ensign,  with  or 
without  the  Canadian  arms,  is  a  sea  flag.  It  is 
a  special  form  of  the  national  flag  for  use  on 
merchant  vessels,  and  hence  might  very  well  be 
regarded  as  quite  out  of  place  when  used  on  shore. 
The  Union  Jack  is  the  flag  that  flies  over  all  our 
forts  and  parliament  buildings.  At  sea,  it  is  used 
on  the  jack  staff  at  the  bow  of  ships  of  war;  and 
the  Union  Jack  with  a  white  border,  known  as  the 
Pilot  Jack,  is  used  on  all  British  ships  as  a  pilot 
signal.  Apart  from  this  the  rule  holds  good  that 
the  jack  should  be  used  on  land  and  the  ensign  at 
sea.  The  White  Ensign  is  the  special  flag  for  war- 
ships in  commission;  the  Blue  Ensign,  for  other 
vessels  belonging  to  the  government  service, 
including  ships  that  carry  the  mails.  The  Green 
ensign  with  the  harp  in  the  fly,  generally  known 
as  the  Irish  flag,  is  not  a  sea  flag;  because,  unlike 
the  Canadian  flag,  it  has  not  been  officially 
sanctioned.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian 
Ensign,  however  it  is  not  unlawful  to  fly  it  ashore, 
so  long  as  it  carries  the  Union  Jack  in  the  staff-head 
corner. 

In  placing  a  flag  at  half  mast,  it  should  be 
raised  to  the  top  of  the  mast  and  then  dropped 
the  width  of  the  jack,  or  at  most  the  whole  width 
of  the  flag.  Avoid  the  very  common  error  of 
placing  it  too  low. 

Readers  should  copy  this  and  post  it  up  in  the 
school-room  for  ready  reference.  Refer  to  the 
Union  Jack  found  on  page  270  of  this  namber  of 
the  Review. 
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Educational  Handwork 

By  T.  B.  KIDNER 

Enlarged  Edition,  containing  supplementary  chapters 
on  Basketry  and  Plasticine  Work. 

Price  $1.25 


ORDER       EARLY       FROM       YOUR       DEALER      TO 
PREVENT      DELAY      IN      DELIVERY. 


L 
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The    Modern"   Mental 
Arithmetic 

By  WILLIAM   SCOTT,   B.   A. 

Principal  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

The  work  in  this  volume  is  grouped  by  grades;  that  of 
grades  S  and  6  and  that  of  grades  7  and  8  being 
given  separately.  This  book  contains  a  well  selected 
series  of  problems,  carefully  graded  and  of  great  variety 

IT  IS  JUST  THE  TEXT  YOU  NEED. 

Price  50  Cents. 


W.  G.  GAGE  &  CO.,  Limited, 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Origin  of  the  Name  "Canada." 

Those  early  Spanish  adventurers,  who  visited  Canada  on 
a  hasty  and  unrewarded  search  for  gold  and  silver,  made 
use  of  the  phrase  "Aca  Nada" — "Here  is  nothing."  The 
later  French  explorers,  accosted  and  repelled  by  the  Indians 
with  the  remembered  words,  interpreted  the  incessantly 
recurring  phrase  as  the  name  of  the  country,  Aca  Nada,  or 
Canada. 

Still  let  it  stand, 

The  one-time  jest,  the  old  ironic  name. 
To  mock  the  flippant  soul  and  braggart  band, 

Who  empty  went  because  they  empty  came! 

"Here  there  is  naught!" 

And  yet  from  waiting  plain  and  pregnant  hills 
She  yielded  well  to  them  who  wisely  sought, 

And  still  o'er  land  and  sea  her  treasure  spills! 

Yet  naught  was  here! — 

And  far  they  journeyed  to  some  gilded  slope, 
Left  disembowelled  this  many  a  barren  year — 
Torn  hill,  and  ravaged  mine,  and  wasted  hope! 

So  still  it  stands. 

The  mocking  phrase,  the  old  and  foolish  jest— 
Oh,  golden  Canada,  of  all  God's  lands. 

The  one  most  bountiful,  and  wide,  and  best! 

— A  rthur  Stringer . 


Canada  a  Land  for  Children. 

Our  land  is  a  continent  wide.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  there  are  four  vast  areas,  each  with 
many  districts  of  varied  resources.  For  a  thousand 
miles  westward  from  the  Atlantic  is  the  first  great 
stretch  of  land  and  rivers  and  lakes,  a  land  of  apple 
trees,  of  clover  blossoms,  of  running  streams,  of 
cloud-decked  skies,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  It  is  a  thousand  miles  for  homes.  Where 
else  is  there  such  another  place  for  children?  Then, 
a  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  our  reservoir  for  the  regulation  of  climate, 
as  to  rainfall  east  and  west.  A  thousand  miles 
of  prairies  stretch  westward  into  the  foothills  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  then  come  five  hundred 
miles  of  mountains  and  valleys,  and  magnificent 
scenery  and  nooks  for  homes. — Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson 
in  Liverpool  (Eng.)  Courier. 


The  Royal  Commission  of  which  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson  is  Chairman,  began  its  work  in  England 
about  the  middle  of  April.  The  chief  educational 
centres  of  Britain  and  the  Continent  will  be  visited 
during  the  next  three  months. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

An  ancient  city  lately  found  in  Arizona  is  said  to  be  at 
least  ten  thousand  years  old — but,  of  course,  that  is  a  matter 
of  opinion.  Its  buildings  of  sandstone  show  great  archi- 
tectural skill;  and  in  a  standing  wall  were  found  cotton 
balls  and  a  sealed  jar  of  corn,  both  well  preserved.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  were  apparently  driven  out  by  the  change 
of  climate  which  has  made  the  tableland  of  Arizona  a  desert 
waste. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  new  towns  will  be  started  in 
our  western  provinces  this  year,  and  a  few  more  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  where  railway  lines  are  opening  up  new  territory. 

The  pneumonic  plague  in  Manchuria,  which  was  almost 
invariably  fatal,  has  come  to  an  end  as  mysteriously  and  as 
suddenly  as  it  began.  Meanwhile  the  bubonic  plague  in 
India  has  continued,  and  has  been  more  widespread,  though 
less  alarming. 

Speaking  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  which  is  now  before 
the  Canadian  parliament  and  the  United  States  senate, 
President  Taft  has  said  that  if  adopted  it  would  open  Canada's 
forests  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  with  the 
wastefulness  of  children,  have  wantonly  exhausted  their 
own  resources.  He  describes  the  bond  which  now  unites 
the  Dominion  to  the  Mother  Country  as  light  and  almost 
imperceptible;  but  sees  forces  at  work  which  will  strengthen 
it,  and  concludes  that  if  his  people  want  the  benefits  of  reci- 
procity they  must  take  it  now  or  give  it  up  forever.  Any 
delay  in  the  adoption  of  reciprocity,  he  fears,  will  tend  to 
make  Canada  a  part  of  an  imperial  commercial  band  reaching 
from  England  around  the  world  to  England  again.  These 
are  his  words  as  reported  at  a  recent  press  dinner  in  New 
York.  To  Canadians,  the  idea  of  Canada  being  one  of  a 
series  of  sister  nations  under  the  imperial  flag  is  not  repugnant. 
They  even  dream  of  a  day  when  Canada  shall  have  the 
leading  place  in  such  a  league  of  empire. 

Both  political  parties  in  England  have  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  President  Taft's  proposal  of  an  arbitration 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  it 
is  believed  that  such  a  treaty  is  now  being  framed  and  will 
soon  be  ready  for  acceptance.  Such  a  treaty  was  twice 
before  negotiated  between  the  two  governments,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  senate. 

The  debate  on  reciprocity  drags  its  slow  length  along  in 
the  Dominion  parliament.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  shortly 
leave  for  England  to  attend  the  Imperial  Conference  and 
Coronation  ceremony.  There  will  probably  be  a  recess  of 
parliament  during  his  absence,  the  debate  to  be  resumed  on 
his  return  in  July.  The  U.  S.  Senate  will  take  till  that  time 
to  consider  the  Reciprocity  agreement,  and  the  members  of 
the  Canadian  Commons  will,  many  of  them,  devote  the 
vacation  to  educating  their  constituents  on  this  important 
question. 

Peace  between  the  warring  factions  in  Mexico  seems  now 
almost  assured.  Leading  revolutionists  find  the  terms 
offered  by  President  Diaz  more  liberal  than  they  expected. 

The  regent  of  Abyssinia  is  dead.  King  Menelik,  whose 
death  has  been  several  times  reported,  is  believed  to  be  still 
alive,  though  incapacitated  by  paralysis. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  King's  corona- 
tion, on  the  22nd  of  June.     Among  other  striking  proposals 


in  connection  with  it  is  that  of  having  a  telegraphic  signal 
flashed  to  every  part  of  the  Empire  at  the  exact  moment 
when  the  crown  is  placed  upon  the  King's  head;  so  that  the 
event  may  be  greeted  by  a  salute  that  will  begin  all  around 
the  world  at  once,  and  there  will  be  orie  great  shout  of  accla- 
mation in  every  part  of  the  British  Dominions  that  can  be 
reached  by  the  message. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  sent  congratu- 
lations to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Canada  for  St.  George's  Day. 

The  French  are  sending  forces  to  the  relief  of  Fez,  the 
capital  of  Morocco,  which  is  beseiged  by  the  rebels  under 
the  Sultan's  brother.  The  trend  of  events  in  that  part  of 
Africa  seems  to  be  towards  a  French  occupation  of  Morocco, 
on  the  lines  of  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt. 

At  a  mass  meeting  in  Vancouver,  five  hundred  Hindus 
passed  resolutions  of  protest  against  unfair  treatment  in 
Canada,  claiming  equal  righcs  as  British  subjects.  The 
resolutions  will  be  sent  to  the  Imperial  Conference  that  meets 
this  month  in  London. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  immigrants  coming  to 
Canada  this  year  will  exceed  half  a  million.  There  is  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  a  falling  off  in  the  immigration  from  the  United  States 
as  compared  with  last  year;  but  in  both  these  cases  the  new 
settlers  are  bringing  in  more  wealth.  Among  the  newcomers 
who  do  not  speak  English,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  colony  of  Russians  from  Siberia  and  Northern  Manchuria, 
A  large  number  of  French  Canadians  from  the  New  England 
States  are  coming  back  to  Canada,  and  will  settle  chiefly  in 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Our  government  has  given  permission  for  another  United 
States  war  vessel  to  pass  through  the  Canadian  canals,  to  be 
used  as  a  training  ship  on  Lake  Michigan. 

Prof.  Prince  has  been  appointed  to  represent  Canada  at  the 
great  international  fisheries  congress  which  will  meet  this 
month  in  Rome.  Delegates  from  every  civilized  country 
will  attend,  and  Prof.  Prince  is  vice-president  of  the  congress. 

Several  wealthy  princes  of  India,  with  the  consent  of  the 
British  government,  are  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
mosque  in  London,  where  there  are  thousands  of  Moslems, 
chiefly  transient  visitors,  who  have  no  house  of  worship. 
A  number  of  the  leading  Mohammedans  of  India,  Cyprus, 
Straits  Settlements,  East  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  have  been  invited  to  join  in  the  movement. 

The  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  largest  church 
edifice  in  the  United  States,  was  consecrated  at  Easter  time. 
It  has  been  twenty  years  in  building,  and  it  will  take  much 
longer  to  complete  it;  but  when  finished  it  will  be  larger 
than  any  cathedral  in  England,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  the  common  English 
version  of  the  Bible  has  called  attention  to  the  wonderful 
collection  of  earlier  English  versions  in  the  British  Museum, 
some  of  them  in  manuscript  dating  back  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  Many  of  these  manuscript  English  versions  are 
wrought  with  amazing  skill  and  finish.  The  ages  that 
produced  such  work  were  very  far  from  the  barbarism  that 
we  commonly  attribute  to  them.  Vernacular  Bibles  in 
German,  Dutch,  French  and  Italian  are  also  included  in  the 
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collection,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century  onward.  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  King  James  Bible  is  its  pure  English, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  the  translators  of  three  hundred 
years  ago  knew  how  to  use  the  English  language  better  than 
any  body  of  scholars  that  could  be  gathered  together  in  the 
world  to-day. 

Because  of  the  division  of  our  map  of  the  world  into  hemi- 
spheres, we  hardly  realize  that  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  southeast  coast  of  South  America  are  in  line,  and 
only  about  two  thousand  miles  apart.  French  occupation 
would  be  followed  by  the  building  of  a  great  railway  along 
the  Moroccan  coast,  giving  a  short  route  from  Europe  to 
South  America. 

The  Canada  Gazette  contains  the  announcement  that  the 
King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Field  Marshal  His  Roya 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  Strathearne,  K.  C, 
K.  T.,  K.  P.,  G.  C.  B..  G.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  C.  I.  E., 
G.  C.  V.  O.,  to  be  Governor  General  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


SCHOOL    AND    COLLEGE. 

At  the  convocation  of  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
April  28th,  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance, 
and  Hon.  L.  Newcombe,  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  received 
the  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

The  Windsor,  N.  S.,  Tribune  reports  that  Miss  Alice 
O'Brien,  teacher  of  Noel,  Hants  County,  was  recently  fined 
five  dollars  and  costs  by  the  local  magistrate  for  chastising 
one  of  her  pupils,  a  boy  named  Scott.  Principal  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Union  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  once 
took  up  the  case  on  behalf  of  Miss  O'Brien  and  on  a  trial 
before  Judge  Chipman,  of  Windsor,  the  decision  of  the 
local  magistrate  was  set  aside.  Unless  a  pupil  has  been 
unmercifully  whipped  by  a  teacher,  parents  should  learn  a 
lesson  not  to  interfere,  for  the  common  law  places  authority 
upon  the  teacher  to  use  corporal  punishment,  and  justices 
of  the  peace  should  not  be  too  ready  to  take  up  such  cases. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  has  recently  conferred 
on  Miss  Bessie  H.  Wilson,  of  the  St.  John,  N.  B.,  high  school, 
staff,  the  degree  of  M.  A.  This  honor  is  very  creditable 
to  Miss  Wilson,  who  is  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  bright 
and  persevering  student.  Two  years  ago  she  completed  her 
extra  mural  course  with  Queen's  University  and  secured  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  This  was  followed  by  post-graduate  work 
which  led  to  the  conferring  of  her  present  degree. 


Mr.  H.  T.  Jost  has  resigned  his  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Truro,  N.  S.  Academy,  and  his  place  will  be  filled  next 
term  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Max  Hibbert,  B.  A.,  of 
Berwick. 

Mr.  Lenfest  Ruggles,  vice  principal  of  Horton  Academy 
Wolfville,  N.  S.,  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Mac- 
donald  school,  Middleton  for  next  year,  to  succeed  Principal 
McGill  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Lund,  who  retired  from  teaching  some  years  ago. 
was  recently  elected  an  Alderman  for  the  Town  of  Sackville- 

The  results  of  the  Easter  examinations  at  Macdonald 
Institute,  Guelph,  show  that  Miss  Louise  Perkins,  of  Norton, 
has  led  the  senior  class  in  domestic  science,  obtaining  first- 
class  honors  in  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  subjects. 

The  session  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  at 
Truro  closed  April  13.  It  was  the  most  largely  attended 
and  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  College.  The 
total  enrolment  was  62,  of  whom  41  were  from  Nova  Scotia, 
4  from  New  Brunswick,  5  from  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
12  from  other  places. 

In  the  ample  grounds  of  the  New  Academy  building  just 
opened  at  Sydney,  N.  S.,  Principal  W.  A.  Creelman  proposes 
to  plant  trees  and  make  the  surroundings  beautiful.  We  hope 
every  teacher  is  planning  how  he  or  she  can  make  the  school 
grounds  more  attractive  this  spring. 


RECENT    BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Ginn  &  Company's  books  in  the  modern  and  classic 
texts  are  models  in  clearness  of  print,  illustrations,  and 
educational  essentials.  The  publishers  have  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  an  introduction  to  Latin  so  attractive 
by  its  illustrations  and  neat  pages  that  it  will  be  as  interest- 
ing to  the  learner  as  a  story.  Dooge's  Latin  for  Beginners 
is  not  intended  to  supersede  their  excellent  text,  Collar  and 
Daniell's  "First  Year  Latin,"  but  it  may  be  used  in  schools 
where  the  requirements  are  somewhat  different,  and  it  has 
several  distinctive  features  that  will  appeal  to  teachers. 
Its  simplicity  of  language  and  detail  of  structure  bring  it 
well  within  the  grasp  of  immature  minds,  and  its  vocabulary 
is  limited  to  about  six  hundred  of  the  simplest  and  commonest 
words  in  the  language,  a  very  large  percentage  of  which 
occur  frequently  in  Caesar.  Altogether  it  seems  a  worthy 
beginner's  book  to  revive  and  maintain  the  study  of  Latin 
in  schools.     (Cloth,  348  pages,  illustrated  with  four  colored 
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Public  School  Music 

A  COURSE  FOR  TEACHERS 

MAPS,   GLOBES,    BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

FREDERICTON.    N.    B. 

E,  N.  MOYEH  CO..    limited. 

July  12th  to  August  2nd. 

TORONTO,    ONT. 

For  particulars  address 

F.  W.  HARRISON, 

Supervisor  Public  School  Music, 

FREDERICTON.  N.  B. 

CHEERFUL    SURROUNDINGS 

Give  life  and  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school  room  and  make  little  folks  like 
to  come  to  school.     This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school  rooms.     If 
you  want  the  walls  papered,  REMEMBER  —  That  you  can  get  from  us  a 
beautiful   paper   cheaper    than   ever   before.     Send    size  of  school   room, 
number  of  windows  and  doors  and  their  sizes  (this  is  a  good    exercise  in 

SUBSCRIBE   FOR 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REYIEW 

$1.00  per  year.    Published  monthly. 

for  Window  Shades.     We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 
Haps   mounted   on    rollers,   and   all   work  of  that  kind  done  promptly. 

F.  E.  HOLMAN  &  CO.,  52  King  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 


FOR   THE 


Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada 

TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION  WILL  BE  HELD 
AT  FREDERICTON,  N.  B. 

JULY  12th    TO    AUGUST    2nd,    1911 


Courses  in  Natural  Sciences,  Agriculture 

School-Gardening,  Literature, 

Physical  Culture,  etc. 


FIFTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  OF  FROM  $10  TO 
$20  00  ARE   OFFERED   FOR  COMPETITION 


Drop  a  card  to  the  Secretary 
for  a  calendar  containing  full  information 

J    D.  SEAMAN, 

63  Bayfield  St., 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 


plates  and  a  map  in  color,  price,  $1.00.     Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.) 

The  University  Tutorial  Press,  of  London,  with  editoria' 
offices  at  Cambridge,  has  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  its 
clearly  printed  and  handy  volumes  of  English  classics.  One 
of  the  latest  in  the  series  is  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  edited  by  S.  E.  Goggin,  M.  A.  (Lond.).  The  intro- 
duction is  scholarly  and  practical,  giving  the  history  and 
sources  of  the  play  and  nicely  judged  criticisms.  The  notes 
on  the  text  are  copious  and  informing.  (Cloth,  pages  xliii. 
+  140,  price  25c.  The  University  Tutorial  Press,  Drury 
Lane,  London,  W.  C 

The  first  classic  German  drama  to  be  read  in  high  schools 
and  colleges  is  usually  Schiller's  Willielm  Tell,  and  it  calls  for 
a  simple,  clear  and  direct  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
editor.  In  the  edition  from  Ginn's  Modern  Language 
Series  the  introduction  gives  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Schiller 
and  discusses  briefly  the  various  historical  and  literary 
questions  connected  with  a  study  of  the  drama.  The  notes 
are  concise;  and  there  is  an  edition  with  and  one  without 
a  vocabulary.  The  volume  has  maps  and  many  beautiful 
illustrations  from  photographs  of  the  scenery  of  the  country. 
(Cloth,  pages  lvii  +  294,  price  60  cents  without  vocabulary, 
with  vocabulary,  70  cents.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston.) 


In  Selections  from  the  Old  Testament  compiled  and  edited 
by  Henry  Nelson  Synder,  professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Wofford  College  S.  C,  we  have  an  intelligent  effort  made 
to  secure  a  better  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  of  its  literature  for  high  school  and  college  use.  Each 
selection  is  chosen  with  the  view  of  producing  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  great  outstanding  personalities  of  the  Bible.  The 
selections  follow  each  other  in  historical  and  biographical 
sequence,  and  much  of  the  unity  of  the  complete  narrative 
is  thus  preserved.  (Cloth,  XIX  210  pages,  price  30  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.  publishers,  Boston.) 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  C  P.  Cary,  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  the  Wisconsin  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Annual 
for  1911,  a  very  useful  and  beautifully  illustrated  number. 


RECENT   MAGAZINES. 

•  The  Chautauquan  for  May  has  a  fine  description,  with 
illustrations,  of  Durham  Cathedral.  Other  recent  numbers 
of  this  useful  little  magazine  have  contained  accounts  of  other 
English  Cathedrals,  furnishing  a  series  very  excellent  for  the 
student  and  general  reader. 

Littell's  Living  Age,  a  weekly  magazine,  gives  its  readers 
the  best  from  the  English  periodicals,  and  is  a  weekly  that 
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Good 
Maps 


An 
Essential  to 

Successful 
Teaching. 


You  will  find  in  W.  &   A.   K.   Johnston's   Maps   every 
feature  that  makes  for  the  Best  School  Maps. 

OUTLINES  and  LETTEKING  are  bold  and  well-defined,  and   easily  seen 

the  entire  length  of   the  school-room. 
COLO  KINO  is  most  attractive;   and  being  in  oil  colors  is  absolutely  guaranteed 

not  to  fade. 
ACCURACY — These  maps  are  kept  continually  revised,  showing  all  geographical 

changes  as  they  occur.     Their  accuracy  is  guaranteed  by  the  publishers. 
TWO  SIZES  — Imperial  Series,  72  in.  by  63  in.,  the  largest  and  finest  school 

maps  published  anywhere.    Grand  Series,  50  in.  by  42  in,,  of  the  same  fine 

quality  as  the  Imperial  Series,  but  smaller  in  size  and  very  suitable  for  rural 

schools. 
Catalogue   Illustrating    and   Fully  Describing  these  Maps  will  be  mailed 

to  you  Free,  together  with  folder,  "Opinions  of  Others." 


WRITE    FOR  THESE  TO-DAY. 


THE  GEO.  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  Ltd., 

CANADIAN   SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
SCIENCE   APPARATUS. 


215-219  Victoria  St. 
TORONTO,   Ont. 


N.  B.  School  Calendar,  1911.  Delects  Linen 


May  18 

May  24 
May  25 

May  31 


June    9 
June  13 

June  3t 


Loyalist    Day    (holiday   in   St. 

John  City.) 
Victoria  Day. 
Examination*    for    Teachers' 

License  (French  Dept.) 
Last  day  on  which   Inspectors 

are   authorized    to   receive 

applications  for  Departmental 

Examinations. 
Normal  School  Closing. 
Final  Examinations  for  License 

begin. 
Schools  close  for  the  year. 


Note  Papers  and  Envelopes. 


The  Correct  Correspondence  Papers. 
Highest  Quality — Good  all  the  year  round 


FIVE  QUIRE  BOXES 
WITH  ENVELOPES 

SOLD  ONLY  BY 


$1.00 


Barnes  &  Co. 

Limited 
ST.   JOHN,  N.  B 


Nova  Scotia  School  Calendar,  1911 

May  23    Empire  Day. 

May  24     Victoria  Day   (holiday). 

May  25    Applications    for   High    School 

Examinations  to  be  in. 
June  26    Regular    Annual     Meeting    of 

School   Sections. 
June  28    Normal   College  closes. 
June  29    County  Academy  Entrance  exa- 

aminations  begin. 
June  30    Last    teaching    day    of    school 

year. 
July      1     Dominion  Day  (holiday). 
July     3     High   School  and   Headmaster 

Examinations  begin. 


"one  usually  reads  from  cover  to  cover;"  so  says  a  constant 
reader  of  it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  (Littell  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

World  Wide  has  a  weekly  reprint  of  current  articles  from 
leading  journals  and  reviews,  and  is  especially  valuable  to 
teachers  to  keep  them  informed  on  topics  in  both  hemispheres. 
(John  Dougall  &  Son,  Montreal.) 

In  the  May  Century  this  suggestion  is  made:  "Our 
rich  men,  instead  of  giving  the  whole  of  their  surplus 
wealth  for  the  endowment  of  universities  and  the  establishing 
of  libraries,  all  of  which  go  to  cities  and  towns,  should  divert 
a  portion  of  it  to  the  endowment  of  the  country  churches 
of  their  own  denominations.  James  Baird,  the  Scottish 
mine  owner  gave  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  to  endow  the 
smaller  parishes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and,  largely  as 
a  result  of  this  munificence,  almost  every  Scottish  village 
or  country  district,  no  matter  how  weak  financially,  has  well 
established  religious  services." 

"Loyalist  Shelburne,"  by  Daniel  Owen,  is  an  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  an  old  Nova  Scotia  town,  in  the  May 
Canadian  Magazine. 


OFFICIAL  NOTICES. 

As  inquiries  continue  to  be  made  as  to  the  amount  of 
Geometry  required  for  both  Normal  School  Entrance  and 
the  Finals,  the  following  are  the  requirements  for  each. 

Normal  School  Entrance. 
Class  II.     Part   I,   with   Exercises. 
Class     I.     Parts   I,  II  and   III,  with  Exercises. 

Normal   School  Finals. 
Class  II.     Parts   I   and   II,   with   Exercises. 
Class     I.     Parts  I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  with  Exercises. 

Grammar  School. 
Text  Book  complete,  including  Part  VI. 
Text— Hall  &  Stevens'  Geometry. 

The    requirements    in    Grammar    for     Normal    School 
Entrance  are  based  upon  Goggin's  Grammar 
Education  Office,  W.  S.  Carter, 

Fredericton,  N.   B.,  Chief  Sup't  Education. 

March  27th,  191 1. 
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Greatly  Increased  Patronage 

Has  compelled  us  to  seek  greater  accom- 
modation. Our  new  quarters,  just  across 
Hazen  Avenue  from  our  present  premises, 
will  give  us  nearly  double  our  present 
space,  and  greatly  increased  facilities. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  patronage  that 
has  compelled  this  forward  movement,  and 
will  endeavor  to  maintain  our  reputation. 

*™^  S.  KERR 

Principal. 


SMfffO  A  SON. 


60    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &q. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
Invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica- 
tions strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
Bent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice!  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir- 
culation of  any  scientific  Journal.  Terms  for 
Canada,  SM5  a  year,  postage  prepaid.  Sold  by 
all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36,B™d«"-  New  York 

Branch  Office.  625  F  SU  Washington,  n.  C. 


HalfTone 
gc  Etching. 

S'CteCTROTVPIQG.  5t.Johm.HB. 


Free   to   Teachers 

"  How  to  teich  and  study 

Eifjlish  Grammar 

successfully," 

is  sent  FREE  to  any  one  upon  request,  by 
H.  H.  HENDERSON,  the  publisher  of 
"English  Grammar  by  Parallelism  and 
Comparison,"  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SLAT"  BLACKBOARDS. 

CHALK  CRAYONS,  SCHOOL  SLATES, 
SLATE  PENCILS,  LEAD  PENCILS, 
SCHOLARS'  COMPANIONS.  — 

W.  H.  THORNE  &  CO.,  Limited. 

HARDWARE    MERCHANTS, 

JWafket  Square,         SHINT  JOHN.  N-   B. 


FIRE    INSURANCE. 


INSURE    WITH 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  FIRE  AND  MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1849.        Cash  Assets  Eight  Million  Dollars. 
KNOWLTON  &  GILCHRIST,  132  Prince  Wm.  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  Teachers  Gen.  Agents  Maritime  Provinces. 


57  6©  ft 


